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LEGISI.ATIVE ASSEMBIT. 

Thursday, 19th February, 1931. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWrEBS. 

Persons Expelled from Amballa Cantonment. 

585. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state how many persons have been expelled from Amballa Cantonment 
during the last six months under section 239 of the Cantonments Act of 
1924? 

(h) Will Government state the “reasons'* in each case for taking action 
under the above section? 

(c) Is it a fact that the only reason given in all these cases was that 
the person concerned was a Congressman? 

(d) Are Government aware that section 239 makes it obligatory on 
I he part of the Officer Commanding the Station, to specify the grounds 
l y stating the acta done by the persons proceeded against, on which the 
order ol expulsion is proposed to he issued and to give him an opportunity 
to meet the charge? 

(e) Was the above procedure adopteu in each case; if not, why not? 

(/) Are Government aware that there is great unrest among the 
penplf‘ of Amballa Cantonment owing to the alleged abuse- of the section? 

(g) Has the All-India Cantoniiients’ Association made a reference 
about this to Government? If so, what action have Government taken 
on that reference? 

(h) Do Government propose to issue instructions that section 239 is not 
1-0 be used against a person merely on account of his connection with the 
Congress movement? 

(i) Do Government propose to allay the public feeling that has been 
greatly roused by Ibe use of section 289 of the Cantonments Act in 
Amballa Cantonment? If so, how"? 

Mr. a. M. Young; The information has been called for and wdll be 
supplied to tht* Honourable Member on receipt. 


lijXPULSION OF CERTAIN PERSONS FROM KiRKBE CaNTONMENT. 

586. *Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (</) Is it a fact that Mr. S. G. Jain, 
Dr. G. S. Hardikur. elected members of the Cantonment Board, Eirkee 
and Messrs. Manilal Karam Chand. Shankar Iiingaya Kedmote, Mani 
Lai Laloo Bhai, Nagindass Lai Chandf Baja Bam Shankerrao Kadan and 
Dadha Bhai Ardeshir Dinshaw, some veiw respectable residents of Kirkee 
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Cantonment were ordered by the Officer Commanding the Station to quit 
the Cantonment of Kirkee under section 239 of the Cantonments Act of* 
1924? 

(b) Will Government please state the specific act or acts alleged*' to 
have been done by each of the gentlemen, for which the orders of expulsion 
were passed against them? 

(c) Were they informed of those alleged ‘apts' and what opportunity, 
if any, was given to them to clear their position with regard to those acts? 

(d) Are the expulsion orders still in force ? If not, under what circum- 
stances were they withdrawn? 

(a) Is it a fact that the persons expelled were asked to tender an* 
apology drafted by the Officer Commanding the Station and they tendered 
the same as the price of their safe residence in the Cantonment ? 

(/) Do Government propose to direct a public inquiry to be made into 
all these cases of expulsion? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The information has been called for and will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

The House Accommodation Amendment Act. 

587. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Have Government seen the 
article published in the Cantonment Advocate of December, 1930, under 
the heading ''The Mischief of Hurried Amendments’"? 

(b) is it a fact that, before the House Accommodation Act of 1928 
was amended by Act IX of 1930, it was Government that made a reference 
about the rent and repairs of the house to be appropriated, to an Arbitra- 
tion Committee, in case the rent * offered and the repairs required by 
Oovernnieiit were not acceptable to the house-owner? 

(c) Has this position been reversed by the Amending Act of 1930, 
according to which it is the house-owner who is to make such a reference 
to the District Judge if he does not accept the rent offered or does not 
agree to the repairs required, by Government? 

(d) Are Governmont aware tliat the house-owners consider the allegedj 
arrangement to be quite unfair to them and an unjustifiable interference 
with their inherent right as owners? 

(e) Do Government know that in Cantonments there are some very 
poor house-owners whose only source of livelihood is the rent ipf their 
house and that it is extremely difficult for them to bear the cost of making 
such a reference to the District Judge ? 

(/) Will Government state the reasons why they have altered the 
arrangement ? 

(^) Is it a fact that one of the objects of the House Accommodation 
Act is the protection of the interests of house-owners? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Yes, Sir, but I may observe that there was 
nothing hurried about these amendments. More than a year elapsed 
from the time that they were first proposed to the time that they became 
law. During that interval the proposal received the concurrence of the 
military authorities concerned, all Local Governments • and their High 
Courts, the All-India Cantonments’ Association, whose organ is the 
Cantonment Advocate, a Select Con(mittee of this House and, finally the 
Indian Legislature. 
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(6) and (ic). Under the Apt, before its amendment in 1930, the owner 
could require the Officer Commanding the Station to convene a Court of 
•Arbitration and refer the matter to it. Under the present Act the owner 
can himself refer the matter to a Civil Court. 

(d) No, Sir; no such complaint has been received from house-owners. 

(а) and (/). The system of referring these disputes to Committees of 
Arbitration was found in practice extremely lengthy and cumbrous. Gk)v- 
emment were of opinion that the substitution of a simple reference to a 
Civil Court would be welcomed by air concerned: they were confirmed in 
that opinion by the authorities whom they consulted; and they have, so 
far, received no information that would lead them to alter it. The only 
houses that are liable to appropriation under the Act are houses suitable 
for occupation by a King s Commissioned officer, or by a mess: and it is 
primd, facie unlikely that the owners of such houses would be very poor. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the procedure under the amended 
Act will be appreciably more expensive to house-owners than a reference 
to a Court of Arbitration. If, however, cases of hardship do arise and are 
brought to notice, Government will certainly consider what remedial 
measures are required. 

(g) The Act exists for the purpose of ensuring that officers in canton- 
ments have roofs over their heads, and that this object is achieved without 
detriment to the interests of house-owners. 

Inadequatr Drainage in Cawnpore Cantonment. 

588. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Are Government aware that in 
the part of the Cawnpore Cantonment, inhabited by the non-military 
population, there is no drainage system whatsoever? 

(б) Are Government aware that, owing to the absence of drainage, 
rain water and other dirty water from residential houses, stands in streets 
for days together? 

(c) Is there any drainage, scheme in contemplation? If so, when is 
it likely to materialise? If not, what are the reasons for not undertaking 
it? 


(d) Did the Cawnpore Cantonment Association represent to the Canton- 
ment Authority, the great need of a ivgular drainage scheme early in 
1930? If so, what action has been taken so far and do Government pro- 
pose to take any action at all? If so, what and when? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a), (b), (c) and (d). Government have received no 
reports indicating the state of affairs suggested in the question, but ^are 
making enquiries. I will inform the Honourable Member as soon as I 
am in a position to do so. 

Return ov Sites to House Owners in Cawnpore. 

589. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is it a fact that the Cawnpore 
Cantonment Antlioriiv is asking the house-owners, whose sites were re- 
sumed some years ago, to execute a lease for those sites under Schedule VI 
of the Cantonments Act of 1924, invoMng payment of rent as a condition 
of the return of those sites to them ? 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to state why the return of the sites 
has been made subject to this condition? 

(c) Has the AlMndia Cantonments’ Association approached Govern- 
ment in this matter and requested the Government to return these sites 
unconditionally and to deal with the subject of obtaining leases for old 
free holds separately as one of general application in the cantonments ? 

(d) Do Government propose to accept the request of the Association? 
If not, 'what are their grounds for making the return of the sites condi* 
tional? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) The sites to which the Honourable Member 
evidently refers were legally liable to resumption: but it is a fact that 
their resumption caused hardship and Government have since agreed to re- 
transfer them to the occupants on perpetual lease in the prescribed form at 
a nominal rental of Re. 1 per annum for each site. 

(h) These sites were originally held on the usual cantonment tenure 
under which Government had the right to resume them at a month’s 
notice on paying the value of any building that might be standing thereon. 
The lease forms prescribed under the Cantonment Land Administration 
Rules, 1925, do not contain a resumption clause, and in view of the 
securitv of tenure which they ensure to the lessee, I am sure that my 
Honourable friend will agree that no injustice has been done to the occu- 
pants by offering them such leases in perpetuity. Government have also 
sfated their readiness to modify the prescribed form to any reasonable 
extent to meet the requirements of the occupants. The nominal rent of 
Re. 1 per annum has been charged to fulfil certain legal requirements. 

(e) Yes, Sir. 

id) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The second part 
does not arise in view of the reply to part (b). 

Registration of Medical Licentiates. 

590. *Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh: Ts it a fact that the proposed 
All-India Medical Council has excluded the medical licentiates (L.M.Ps.)? 
If so, why? Have not the qualifications of the licentiates been recognized 
as regislerable under all the provincial Medical Acts and arc Government 
aware that their services have been appreciated from time to time*by Gov- 
ernment and the public at large? Are Government prepared to reconsi- 
der their case? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : The Honour- 
able Member is under a misapprehension. An attempt is being made to 
create an All-Tndia Medical Council with the object of providing suitable 
machinery to keep the minimum standard of qualifications of medical 
graduates at a certain level. This docs not, in any way, reflect on the 
qualifications or the merits of medical licentiates (L. M. Ps.) and in no 
way is their position or status in the profession to be affected or influenced. 
Whether it is necessary to have an organization to keej) the minimum 
standard of qualifications of medical licentiates at a certain level is a 
matter which Government will, in due course, take under consideration. 
All misapprehension on the subject t=5hould, therefore, be removed. 
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Medical Officers at the Indian Military Hospital, MfiERur. 

691. *Maulvl Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the number of medical officers working in the Indian Mili- 
tary Pospital, Meerut, during the months of May and June. 1930. and 
what duties were performed by each? 

(6) Are Government aware that the officiating Commandifig Officer did 
not perform any hospital duties personally but entrusted the whole hospital 
work to the two junior officers' working under him, one of whom had joined 
the service very recently and was under training? 

(c) Are Government prepared to place on the table of the House the 
reports or remarks of the olheiatiug Officer Commanding on the work of 
the junior officers working under him during this period? 

(d; Will Government be pleased to state the names of the officers who 
acted as Second in Command of the said hospital and the names of those 
who actually did this work and of those who drew the allowance attached 
to it during the months of May. June and July, 1930? 

Mr. O. M. Young: With your permission. Sir, I propose to answer 
qiu'stions Nos. ^91 to 593, together. 

The information has been called for and will be furnished to the Hon- 
ourable Member on receipt. The answer to part (c) of question No. 591 
is in the negative. 

Aliowanoes ok Medicaf. Offic ers at the Indian MiLrr.ARY Hospital, 

Meerut. 

1592. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Will Government be pleased 
to state whether there are any rules or regulations governing the allotment 
of the different allowances attached to an Indian Military Hospital? How 
many of these allowances 'weve drawn by various medical officers w'orking 
in the Indian Military Hospital, Meerut, during the j^ear 1930? 

Motor Car Allowance of^thb Mrdicat. Ofiicbr in charge of the 
Cantonment General Hospital, MEBRiXT. 

1593. * *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Medical Officer in charge of the Cantonment General Hospital, Meerut, 
is drawing two allowances for his car — one from the Cantonment Board, 
Meerut and the other from the Army Department? 

(b) Is it not a fact that in a similar case in Multan the Medical Offir 
cer was compelled to refund one of the allowances? Do Government 
intend to act similarly in this case? 

Application to Bbrar of the Sale of Goods Act. 

594. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog): (a) Will 
Government states whether the Sale of Goods Act has been applied to Berar? 

(6) If not, do Government propose to take steps to apply the said law 
to Berar? • 


t For answer to this qiies-tion, W answer to question No. Fi9.l. 
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Mr. J. O. Acheson: (a) Yes. 

(•b) Does not nri?C‘. 

Application to Berak of the Indian Sx7COB9.sion Act. 

595. ♦Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog): (a) Will 
Government state whether the Indian Succession Act has been made appli- 
cable to Berar? 

(b) If it has not been made applicable, do Government propose to 
take steps to apply it to Berar? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: (a) The Indian Snecession Act, 1925, which, as the 
Honourable Member is aware, was a consolidating Act, has not been 
applied to Berar. The Indian Succession Act, 1865, and the majority of 
the other Acta which were repealed and re-enacted by the Act of 1926 
have been applied and remain applicable. 

(b) It is not the practice of the Government of India to take action for 
the application of Acts to Berar save on reference from the Local Govern- 
ment, to whom a copy of this question and answer will be sent. 

Migratory School for the Daughters of th^i Staff of the 
Government of India Offices. 

596. ♦Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh (on behalf of Eao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah): (a) Is it a fact that a boys' school has been made migratory 
and brought over to Delhi at the present season for the benefit of the boys 
of the migratoiv’ staff of the Government of India? 

(b) Is there any idea of making similar arrangements for the benefit 
of the girls of the migratory staff of the Government of India? If not, why 
not? 

The Honourable Khhn Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-l-Husain: (a) Yes. 

(h) No proposal on the subject has been submitted for the consideration 
of Government. 

Stipends paid to the Studbnt.s of the Delhi Univbrsttv. 

507. ♦Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh (on behalf of Bao Bahadur 

M. C. Rajah) : (a) How many stipends and of what amounts do the Delhi 
University award to candidates for further studies who secure the first few 
pf>sitions in the Matriculation, Intermediate (Science and Arts), and B.A. 
f Science and Arts) examinations? 

(h) Are these stipends awarded to those also who migrate to other 
Universities for further studies? 

(c) Is it a fact that these stipends have been withheld in case of those 
who appeared in the above examinations held in 1930? 

(d) If withheld, what are the reasons for withholding .the same? 

(c) If not withheld, when is the Delhi University likely to start paying 
the same ? C 

(f) Are these stipends paid monthly? If not, at what intervals? 
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The HonouraUe Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: (a) A state- 

^ment giving the information asked for is placed on the table. 

• (i) and (ic). No. 

^d) Does not arise. 

(ej Payment is made on receipt of bills from the colleges in which the 
scholarship-holders are enrolled. 

(/) The scholarships are payable monthly, except during the long vacar 
tion. 


SchohirM'iis awarded hy the Delhi UfiiversUy. 

(Excluding certain endowed sc.holavahips. ) 

(1) Eight scholarships of Rs. 10 per mensem each, 'jdus tuition fee, to students 

who have secured the highest percentage of marks in the Matriculation or an 

•equivalent examination and who also satisfy the University in any supplementary 
examination that may be demanded by it. 

(2) Five scholarships of Rs. 10 per mensem each, plus tuition fee, on the results 
of the Intermediate examination in Arts. 

(3) Three scholarships of Rs. 10 per mensem each, tuition fee, on the resulta 
•of the Intermediate examination in Science. 

(4) One scholarship of Rs. 10 per mensem, jdye tuition fee, to a woman student on 
the results of the Tnteiinediate examination in Arts and Science taken, together. 

(5) Two scholarships of Rs. 25 per mensem each, on the results of the B.A. 

•examination. 

(6) Two scholarships of Rs. 25 per mensem each, on the results of the B.Sc. 

oxamination. 


Sale to the Ptoltc of Copies of the Punjab Police Rules. 

.598. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether copies of the Punjab Police Rules (which are also appli- 
cnblo to the Delhi Province) are sold to the public; 

{b) if the answer is in affirmative, the depots or places where they 
can be had; 

(c) if not, the reason or reasons for which they are not sold to the 
public? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: {q) and (b). The Punjab Police 
Rules are available on sale and can be had from the Superintendent, Gov- 
ernmenl; Printing, Punjab, Lahore. 

(ic) Does not arise. 


Rates for Filtered Water in New Delhi. 

599. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of houses owned by Government and the number 

that belong to private persons under the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee ; 

(b) whether ferrule rates of filtered water supply under para. 160 

and para. 8 Table B, of New Delhi Municipal Committee 
By/ 3 lawa of Domestic Water Supply are applicable to botK 
descriptions of houses; 

{c) if the answer is in negati'^, the reason or reasons for the dis- 
tinction? 
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The Honoui^ble |Dian Bahadur Mian Sir Fail-i-Euaain: (a) Excluding 
houses intended for occupation by the staff of His Excellency the Viceroy,, 
and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the houses recently buitt 
for Press employees and for the employees of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, there are 2,215 house owmed by Government. The nymber 
owned by private individuals is about 300. 

(6) The filtered water supply in New Delhi has not yet been transferred 
to the New Delhi Municipal Committee .and the bye-laws framed by that 
body are not therefore applicable to either class of houses. 

(c) In the case of officers’ bungalows and private owned houses, water 
charges are recovered on the basis of meter readings, while in the case 
of Government orthodox and unorthodox clerks’ quarters other than cer- 
tain of the Posts and Telegraphs Department quarters, which are not 
metered, a flat rate is levied based on the average (*onsumption of water. 
A flat rate is adopted to effect a saving in labour and expenditure. 

Development of CoNNAiranT Place, New Delhi. 

600. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whe-^ 
ther Government propose to develop the Connaught Place in New Delhi, 
which, according to the (Tovernment Circular issued in March, 1924, is de- 
signed to be the principal business centre in New Delhi on the lines of 
the Sir Stuart Hogg (Municipal) Market in Calcutta? If so, when and. if 
not, why not? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the reason or reasons for 
which urinals and latrines for the use of the public have not yet been 
constructed at the business centre in the Connaught Place, New Delhi? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain; (g) New Delhi 
cannot yet aspire to have a market like the one in Calcutta. But such 
development as is po.ssiblc is being made. 

(b) The necessity for those conveiiioiiccs has not hitherto been urged. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: There was no such statement made in March, 1924, by 
the Government ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husaln : Quite. 

Naming of Roads and Numbeking of Houses in New Delhi. 

601. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state:* 

(а) the reason or reasons for which all the roads in New Delhi have 

not yet been named and name-boards not put up on those 
which are already existing under section 179 of the Punjab 
Municipal Act (which is also applicable to the New Delhi 
Municipal Committee); and 

(б) the reason or reasons for which the number-plates have not yefl 

been put up on all private houses in New Delhi as required 
by the Municipal rules? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Eusain: (a) All the 

main roads have now' been named and name-boards put iip. One or two 
new roads still lack names and boards. 

(•6) Number-plates are now' being nut on all private houses. The delay 
has been due to some uncertainty asHo where responsibility lay. 
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Uniiltebed Water Supply in Daryaganj, DErjii. 

602 . *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state when 
tbe unfiltered water supply is going to be extended to that portion of 
Daryaganj, in Delhi, which has not yet been provided with such supply 
yet? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: This cannot 
be done until the ])iini|)in^' plant, is extended and the Municipal Committee 
finds funds for the work. 


Railway Posters oesigned py Messrs. Veevers and Tatt. 

603. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government l)e pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the fact that there' 
are existent on the hoardings of various railway stations in 
India posters signed “H. Veevers" and “(>. Tait"? Among 
which may be cited: 

(i) by H. Veevers: — (1) Darjeeling, (2) Shillong, (3) Naini Tal. 

(ii) by 0. Tait: — (1) Kashmerc, (2) Dellii, (3) Konarak; 

(h) u helher Messrs. Yeovors and Tait belong to any Department of 
Government service; 

(r?) if so, the Department or Departments to which they belong and* 
the salary which each gets: 

(d) whether their main duties consist of th(» preparation of designs; 

(a) if not, wdicther they prepared those designs in their off times 
oTid also if they were paid extra remuneration for those 
designs and for any other designs that have been obtained 
from those artists by the Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Government of India Railway Board and/or different Railway 
Administrations, State or Company managed, mentioning 
specifically (i) title of the design, (ii) name of the artist, (iii) 
amount paid for the design, and (iv) the party purchasing the- 
design, whether the Central Publicity Bureau or any Rail- 
way Administration; 

(/) whether there are in the employment of the Government persons, 
other than Messrs. Veevers and Tait, who turn out designs 
and whose preparations have been made use of; and 

{(j) if the answer is in affirmative, the names and other details of 
such persons? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; (a) Govornmeut are aware of this. 

(6) and (c). Yes; the Central Publicity Bureau of Indian Railways. 
Mr. Tait’s salary is 11s. 2,250 per month, while that of Mr. Veevers is 
Es. 650 per month. 

(d) No, but it is one of Mr. TaiCs|dulies to supervise the production of 
posters 
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(e) Mr. Tait was paid nothing for any of the posters painted for the 
Central Publicity Bureau, while Mr. Veevers has been paid the following • 
s^ms for posters which he has produced for Indian Railways in his spare * 
time : c 


Darjeeling 





Rs. 

250 

Shillong . 

. 


, 


250 

Naini 

. 

• 



250 

Dakoro 


. 



250 

Mount Abu 

, 
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Mr. Veevers also won one of the prizes offered by the Central Publicity 
Bureau at the last Simla Fine Arts Exhibition. 

(/) Yes. 

(gf) Mr. ^Martin Jones, Deputy Trattic Manager, has been paid a sura of 
Hr. 300 for a poster for Burma Railways. 

Establishment of a Co-operative Trainino Institute at Bolpur and 

Gosaba. 

604 . *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that the pro- 
posals put forward by Sir Daniel Hamilton at the Scottish Church College 
Prize-giving on December 15, 1930, for the establishment of a Co-opera- 
tive Estate has been agreed to by the Government of India, as reported 
in the Statesman, dated the 29th January, 1931? 

(b) Have the Government of India agreed to lend about Rs. 1,60,000 
for the establishment of a Bolpur-Gosaba Co-operative Training Institute 
in view of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India? 

(c) Are the Government of India aware that a full-fledged permanent 
Co-operative Training Institute has been started at Sabour (Bhagalpur), 
by the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, and is located not very 
far off from Bolpur in the spacious buildings of the old Bengal Agricul- 
iural College ? 

{(1) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of sug- 
gesting to Sir Daniel Hamilton to take advantage of the already estab- 
lished Sabour Co-operative Training Institute in his scheme, and instead 
of dividing his Institute into two parts, one situated at Bolpur ^nd the 
other at Gosaba, to arrange for the training of his Co-operative Workers 
partially at Sabour and partially at Gosaba? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: (a) and (b). 

The Government of India have not yel leceivcd any complete proposals. 
Sir Daniel Hamilton was told in private letters from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, dated January 3rd and January I6th, that if he could 
worl: out details for his schemes in consultation with the Bengal Govern- 
ment to their satisfaction, then the application for financial assistance from 
the Government of India on the scale suggested would receive sympathetic 
consideration. Since then no further communication has been received 
from Sir Daniel Hamilton. , 

(\c) Yes. 

M) The Honourable Member’s sffirgestion will be considered when 
• detailed proposals are submitted to the Government of Tndia. 
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Mr. X. Ahmed: Tn view of the fact that the Honourable the Finance 
Menlber travelled in a special train with Sir Daniel Hamilton after the 
’ second week of December last, will the Honourable the Finance Member 
naake a statement and give us some hope with regard to the time that has 
%een spent and the money that has probably been utilised for the special 
•train journey? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not think I can add to the 

information given by iny Honourable eollcaguc. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Honourable the Finance 
Member s colleague Sir Fazl-i -Husain has said that in the first week and 
second week of Januarv certain con*espondence passed beween Sir Daniel 
Hamilton and the Honourable the Finance ]Membor, and thereafter the 
Honourable the Finance Member took a special train from Calcutta and 
travelled together with Sir Daniel Hamilton from that place, he must have 
had a long talk with him on this subject and naturally this House expects 
to know what was the useful conversation that passed between him and Sir 
Daniel Hamilton. Otherwise there would be no meaning in it at all. 

(No reply was given.) 

Non-orant of Dewait Holidays to the Staff of the Office of the Chief 

Enoineer, New Delhi. 

005. *Mr, B. N. Misra: (a) Is it a fact that on all occasions when the 
Oovemment offices are closed under the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
there is always a duty staff to attend office? 

(h) Is it H faet that the clerks whose turn happens to fall due arc made 
to attend office irresf)eetive of their religion? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the last Devali holidays the office of the Chief 
Engineer, New Delhi, was not closed on the 22nd and 23rd October last, 
in spite of the fact that the holidays were given under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act? 

(d) Is it a fact that on a representation from the Hindu staff, the Per- 
sonal Assistant lo the Chief Finigineer ordered that those who wanted to 
absent themselves on account of the festival should apply for two days’ 
■casual leave? 

(c) Is it a facd lhat, in spite of the leave being granted, the Personal 
Assistjvit to the Chief Engineer ordered that the Superintendents would 
be responsible for the working of the office? 

(f) Are Oovernmeni aware that, as a result of the order, the Superin- 
tendents pressed the Hindu clerks to attend during these two days? 

(< 7 ) Tf so, what measures do Government propose to adopt to remove 
•this grievance of the clerks? 

Mr. Tin Tiit: (a) This is the general practice. 

(h) No. 

(c) Holidays were given in the Chief Engineer’s office on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 20th and 21st October, 1030, on account of Devali. These 
were gazetted holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act. Holidays 
M^ere not granted on the 22nd and 28rd, which were merely local holidays, 
as Iho state of work did not pcrmitiit. 

id) Yes. 
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(e) The leave was granted subject to adequate arrangements being 
made for the disposal of work in Sections. The Superintendents concern- ^ 
ed were directed to ensure this. 

(/) No Superintendent directed the Hindu clerks to attend office during 
these two days. * 

[g) Does not arise. 


Employment oe Mr. Hughes in the Horticultural Division 

New Delhi. 

606. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Hughes has been 
called on deputation by the Public Works Department, Delhi, to be attach- 
ed to the Horticulture Division, as Superintendent of Gardens? 

(b) If so, will Governnient please state what technical qualifications- 
does he possess, what pay he was drawing while in the employ of the 
Punjab Governnient and what pay he has been offered by the Public 
Works Department, Delhi? 

Mr. Tin Tut: (a) Vos. It has, however, been decided to revert 
Mr. Hughes to his post under the Punjab Government. 

(b) Mr. Hughes has had four years’ experience in private gardens in 
England and three years’ at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, where he 
attended courses in the following subjects for which he holds certifi- 
cates : 


(i) Economic Botany. 

(ii) Physics and Chemistry. 

(iii) Systematic and Geographical Botany. 

(iv) General Botany. 

(v) Plant Pathology. 

In the Punjab he holds the post of Superintendent of Archaeological 
Gardens on a scale of pay of Rs. 250 — 50/2 — 300 — 20 — 700 — 750. He has 
'been granted a ])ay of Rs. 051) — 20 — 670 in the Public Works Department, 
Delhi. 


Cases tried under the Regulations of 1883 in the North West 
Frontier Province. 

607. ^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to mention 
the number of eases tried under the Regulations of 1883 in the North West 
Frontier Province (i) from 1891 to 1900, (ii) from 1921 to 1930? What 
is the total number of persons who w'cre acquitted in these two periods? 

(b) Are Government prepared to inquire into the working of these 
Regulations ? 

• 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: (n) No such Regulations are in force in the North 
West Frontier Province. 

(b) Does not therefore arise. 
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COlOnTTXBS .AND COMMISSTONS PAID FOB BY THB OOYBRNMBNT OF INDIA. 

606. ^Ar. Ziauddin Abxnad: (a) Will Government be pleased to give the 
Dames of the Committees and Commissions of inquiry whose expenses 
were^ paid by the Government of India during the calendar year 1980? 

(b) What is the total amount of money paid by the Government of India 
for the working of these Committees and Commissions? 

The Bonourable Sir James Orerar: The information asked for is being 
collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Rboruttment of Indians to the Military Enoineerinq Service. 

609. ^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to give 
the total number of officers in the gazetted cadre in the Military Engineer- 
ing Service of the IndtRn Army? 

(h) Is it a fact that there is not a single Indian in this cadre? 

(c) Are Indians of requisite qualifications not available for the said cadre? 

(d) What steps, if any, have Government taken for the recruitment of 
Indians in this cadre? 

Mr. O, M. Young: (a) to (d). There are 282 coniinissioned officers 
and four civilian gazetted officers in the Military Engineering Service. 
Three' of the civilian officers arc Indians. So far no Indian has received 
a coiiiinission in the Engineers as the lioyal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
has only recenllv been opened to Indians. 


Recruitment to tit.e Civil, Electricai and Mechanical Branches of the 
Indian State Railway Service. 

010. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will the Government of India be pleased 
to state the number of candidates recruited by the Public Service Com- 
mission through competitive examination for the Civil, Electrical and 
Mechanical branches of the Indian State Railway Service? 

(h) How many of them have left the service? 

(c) How many are still wailing for confirmation? 

(d) Is it not a fact that persons recruited for a particular branch of 
engineering work were often those who obtained their degrees in some other 
branch of engineering? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Of ihe hnuichcs of State Railway Service 
mentioned by the Honourable Tklcniber, the only one to which recruitment 
is made by competitive examination is the Civil Engineering branch, that 
is, to the Indian Railway Service of Engineers. The number of recruits 
to this service through competitive examination since the reemitment by 
the Public Service Commission was eonuuoneed in 1027. has been 30. 

(h) None. 

(r) Recruits ,aro, in the first instance, appointed on probation for a 
period of three years. All who have completed their period of probation 
have been confirmed, with the exception of two. whose period of proba- 
tion has been extended. 
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(d) The degrees which are accepted from candidates desirous of admis* 
sion to the competitive examination are detailed in rule 10 of the Begula- 
tions for the recruitment in India for the Indian Railway Service of Engi- * 
neers, copies of which are in the Library. These allow the admissimx' 
of candidates who may have obtained degrees in branches of engineering 
other than civil engineering, to the competitive examination for the 
Indian Railway Service of Engineers, but the standard and syllabus of 
that examination are designed to elicit whether such candidates are likely 
to be suitable recruits for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, and 
their appointment depends on tiie results of this competitive examination. 
In the last three years, out of the total recruitment of 23 by competitive 
examination in India to the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, five of 
the successful candidates were graduates in Mechanical Engineering. 

Report of the Hide Cess Inquiry Committee 

611. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government gi^an opportunity to the 
Legislative Assembly to discuss the report of the Hide Cess Inquiry Com- 
mittee? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Local Governments have been con- 
sulted on the recommendations made in tlie Report of the Hides Cess 
Inquir}^ Committee and their views arc awaited. Government are not 
yet, therefore, in a position to say what action they will take on those re- 
commendations. 

Arrest of certain Employees of the North Western Railway 

Workshops. 

612. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the allegations under the heading ‘*Six Railway Men Ar- 
rested” and remanded into police custody for stealing some railway pro- 
perty which appeared in the Civil and MiUtarij Gafsettey dated February 
5th, 1930? 

(b) What were the findings of the Police and Departmental inquiry 
and what punishment, if any, was accorded to the Shop Foreman and five 
mistries, accused of stealing? 

, (c) Did any of the witnesses say that this motor lorry was going to the 

bungalow of Mr. Louise, the Shop Foreman accused under his orders? 

(d) Is it a fact that as stated in the evidence of Deputy Superintendent, 
North Western Railway Printing Press, the accused in the Dussera bomb 
case are the same employees of the North Western Railway workshop who 
gave evidence against the Shop Foreman, the accused in this theft case? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have seen the paragraph mentioned 
by the Honourable Member, but have no other information with regard 
to this incident. I am ascertaining the facts from the Agent of the North 
Western Railway, and, on hearing from him, will send the Honourable 
Member a reply to his question. 

Appointment of Superintendent, Timber Depots, North Western 

Railway. 

613. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : fa) Will Government be pleased to 
state the reasons which led to the creation of an additional post of Super- 
intendent, Timber Dqpots on the North Western Railway? 
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(b) Is it a fact that there are only four Muslini clerks out of a total of 
30 in the office of the Track Supply Officer, North Western Bailway and 
•that some Muslim clerks were appointed in the lowest class last year and 

tljeir services have been dispensed with after some months’ engagement? 

If so, on what grounds? 

(c) Have any complaints been received that the treatment of the 
Superintendent," Timber Depots, North Western Eaiiway, is not good 
towards the staff serving under him? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a)' I have called for information from the Agent, 
North Western Bailway, and will communicate with the Honourable Mem- 
ber on its receipt. 

(b) Government have not got information about individual offices, but 
the Agent of the North Western BaiJway is very well aware of the policy 
of Govenimcnt with regard to communal representation, and I will send 
him a copy of the Honourable Member's question. 

(o) Government have received no such complaints ; but the Honourable 
Member’s question will be brought to the notice of the Agent, North West- 
ern Bail way. 

Permanent Wie Material pttrcha?ed on the North Western Railway.. 

614. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : Will Government be pleased to state 
if there has been a heavy purchase by the North Western Railway Track 
S’upply Officer much above requirements of the distance pieces (an item 
of permanent way material) ? If so, why ? At what rate was it purchased 
and at what rate has it been brought back to the books after being classed 
as surplus? What amount has been written off on this account? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) These distance pieces were purchased in 1926 
according to the programme of requirements, but subsequently, better 
types of cast iron plate sleepers have been evolved and have rendered the 
remaining stock of these fittings obsolete. It paid to adopt the new type 
of cast iron plate which w-as cheaper even though the distance pieces were 
rendered obsolete by doing so. 

(b) This material was purchased in different instalments. The average 
purchase rate was approximately three annas each. 

((C) They have not been classed as surplus. 

The^ are obsolete now and have to be disposed of for what they can 
fetch. 

(d) No amount has yet been written off on this account as this will 
depend on the sale price. 

Alleged Irregular Payments made to the Unloading Contractor at 
Shakur Basti on the North Western Railway. 

616. *Maulvi Badl-uz-Zaman: Is it a fact that some undue items were 
paid to the loading and unloading contractor at Shakur Basti recently by 
the Track Supply authorities of the North Western Railway? If so, what 
disciplinary action w^ns taken against the party in fault? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : No such case has been reported to the Railway 
Board. T am asking the Agent, North Western Bailw'ay, for information 
and will communicate with the Honourable Member later. 
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Staff and Work in certain Aitpit Offices on the North Western 

Railway. 

616. *liaulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: Will Government be pleased to state 

(a) the total number of Class I and Class II clerks in the OflBCe of 

the Chief Auditor, North Western Railway and what criterion 
has been prescribed for clerks for promotion from the lower 
class to the upper class; 

(b) the difference in the nature of work performed in the Statutory 

Audit Offices and Government Examiners of Accounts on the 
Company-managed railways. 

(c) when the system of daily diary was instituted in the Office of 

the Chief Auditor, North Western Railway, and what led to 
the introduction of this on this particular railway; and 

(d) if it is a fact that no such system of daily progress report is in 

force on other railways? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tnfonnation is being obtained 
and a re])Iy will be sent io the Honourable Member as soon as possible. 


Participation op Employees of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 
IN AN Anti-Government Demonstration. 

617. "^Haulvi Badi-iiz-Zaman: (a) Is it a fact that some employees 
of the Railway Clearini' Accounts Office participated in tlio dernonstfTifion 
on Mr. Gandhi’s arrest in June, 1930? 

(b) If the reply to part {a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(i) how many clerks of the said office joined that demonstration, 

and bow many of thorn wore iujinod as a result of a hifhi 
charge by the police; and 

(ii) how many of them were admitted in the hospital? 

(c) Is it a fact that they carried a separate flag with the name of their 
^office on it and were shouting along with other slogans *‘Rai Bahadur 
Fakir Chand ki jai”? 

(d) Did Government receive any report on the aforesaid allegations? 
If so, wKat action was taken on it? 

(<?) What departmental action, if any, was taken against the accused? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(•b) Does not arise. 

(.r) No. 

(d) The attention of the Director, Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
was drawn to a rumour in this connection by the police. But on investi- 
gation it was discovered to have no foundation 

(c) Docs not arise. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What step have Government taken with regard to 
Ihe allegation made. in that paper which is a false one? 
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Hr. A. A. L. ParsonS’: The Honourable Member will get his reply when 
I reply to the next question. 

:JlTTENI)ANOE of EMPLOYEES OF THE RAILWAY CLEARING ACCOUNTS OFFICE 
AT Lectures and Meetings arranged by the Congress. 

618. *Haulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : Did the Superintendent of Police 
(C. D.), Delhi, draw the attention of the head of the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office to the fact that the clerks of his office and their families 
were attending the lectures and meetings arranged by the Congress? If so, 
what action, if any, was taken by the head of the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, on the report? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The police report received in this connection 
was jointly investigated by a police officer and the Director, .Railway 
<Uearing Accounts Office, who both came to the conclusion that there was 
no proof to support the allegations, and consequently no ground for any 
further action. 

Mr. B. Das: May T inquire if it is the opinion of the Honourable Mem- 
ber that if members of the families of Government servants attend Con- 
gress functions, they are to be penalized? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Fortunately, Sir, I have not had to form any 
•opinion. 

Mr. B. Das-: May I inquire what is the opinion of the Government of 
India; whether they in any way hold families of Government servants 
lial)l(^ for being pen«alize<l if they take part in public movements? 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: Sir. is it in order to ask a question inviting an 
(‘xpressioii of opinion? 

Mr. President: No. 

Mr. B. Das; Then wiiy do we ask questions here ? 

Mr. President; The Honourable Member cannot ask for opinions. He 
can ask whether any information which he may have received is true. 
It is really a question of knowing how to frame your questions. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire from the Honourable the Leader of the 
Hoiiso^if in any instance Government have penalized the families of Gov- 
ernment servants when they have taken part in public movements? 

Mr. President: A question has been put. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I think, Sir, that question might 
more appropriately be addressed to me. The answer is that if the per- 
sons referred to by the Honourable Member have not committed an offence 
against the law, they will not be penalized; if they have, they will run 
that risk. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das: May t further ask the Honourable Member if Government 
•servants can bo penalized for the conduct of their family members if the 
latter take park in public movements? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I think the reply I have already 
i^iven covers the Honourable MembeV’s supplementary question. 



ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF DELHI. 

Mr. President: I have to infonn ike Assembly that the following Mem^ 
bers have been elected to the Court of the University of Delhi, namely 

1. Mr. Arnar Nath Dutt. 

2. Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

3. Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, and 

4. Pandit Satyendranatli Sen. (Applause.) 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now take up the general discussion 
on the Railway Budget. I hope that every Honourable Member taking 
part in the discussion will try to conclude his observations within 20 
minutes. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I do not rise to congratulate, as is the custom on 
these important occasions, the Honourable the — as he has been described 
in the Budget speech — ‘‘Railway Member*'; and my reason for not 
rising to congratulate him is his enunciation more or less on the lines 
of a late lamented Secretary of State for India, the late Lord Morley^ 
who was responsible for introducing, so far as my knowledge goes, the 
rather vicious system of representation in a communal manner in the 
Legislatures of the land. Sir, I have never been a communalist; and it 
has been my misfortune to have had to light the Hindu Mahasabha oxit in 
the country, even, as I said the other day, when the tide was against us; 
and I think it is my misfortune here today to fight the policy which the 
Honourable the Railway Member has thought fit to announce to this 
House. That policy, Sir, is contained in these words: “One is the re- 
presentation of Muslima in the railway service.” 

I do not go further into that; that one sentence is sufl&cient for my 
purpose. Sir, I do not agree to the representation of the Mussalmans in 
a'ny particular service any more than I agree to the representation, as 
such, of the Anglo-Indians, the depressed classes, the Jains, the Jews and 
other minorities in the country. Sir, I would rather adopt in this particular 
matter the policy that is prevalent in all civilized countries of the 
world, including the country from which the Honourable the Leader of 
this House comes, even though owing to his long stay in this country 
he appears to have become a convert to communalism. 

Sir Hugh Gocke (Bombay; European): That has been forced on him. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Does the Honour- 
able the Leader of the House come from Scotland or England? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend, Mr. B. Das, wants to know whether 
he comes from Scotland or England. But if he reads Dean Inge's book 
on “England”, he will find that Scotland, England and, for the matter 
of that, Ireland are, so far as India is concerned, one. But, Sir, neither 
the English nor the Scottish spirit prevails, so far as this particular 
thing is concerned. • 
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Mr. K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammadan Bural): But whai 
about the Oriya language? 

t 

Mr. 0. S. Range Iyer: Mr. K. Ahmed will have it out with Mr. B, 
Dai$, but as Mr. President has stated that the time is limited, 1 want 
that he should extend to me the same courtesy which I propose to extend to 
him and to every other Member of this House, because it is extremely 
unfair that by his interruptions I should be deprived of the opportunity of 
developing my arguments. But I say that so far as the Oriya question is con- 
cerned, it is a matter for the Oriya people and their neighbours in Calcutta. 
Now, Sir, I would like to develop my argument. I believe in what we 
have been told by the British Government in Great Britain and only 
lately by the British Government in this country — efficiency. The moment 
you say that representation in the railway services is to be based on com- 
munalism, be it Hinduism, Muhammadanism, Judaism or any kind of 
“ism” including the “ism’* of the depressed classes, then you also make 
up your mind that the services in future should not be so very efficient 
as they have been in the past. Sir, this is a matter in which I very 
much feel like using very strong language, because you cannot condemn 
it in too strong a language. The strongest language that you are capable 
of will not represent the mischief that this mischievous system is going 
to introduce for the future generations of this country. Sir, 150 years ago 
when the British Government came into this country, even a hundred yeara 
ago, they did not propound this policy, and now when they are beginning 
to pack off from this country, now that they are preparing to go away 
bag and baggage, now that the declaration has gone forth about Dominion 
Status and the development of Dominion Status institutions in this 
country, and now that great conversations in that direction are in a most 
extraordinary and unexpected but in an exceedingly interesting and hope* 
ful manner developing in the neighbourhood of this House, Government 
are trying to leave behind them a legacy of utter mischief and utter 
disaster for this country. Sir, I consider that this attitude of the Honour- 
able the Bailwri'' Member is what ho prophesied the other day, something 
in the nature of a boomerang recoiling from this side to the other side. I 
never thought that this boomerang was going to be hurled by the Honour- 
able the Eailway Member not only against us but against generations 
unborn by introducing the mischievous system, the vicious system, the 
pernicious system, of communal representation in the services. Sir, far 
be it from me to condemn Muhammadan rights; far be it from me to 
condemn ^ the rights of the depressed classes. Sir, I say the 

Eailway Member is not honest in this policy, I do not want to say that 
he is dishonest, but he is not honest in his generosity. We know that 
he is a very honest gentleman, but I am considering the policy and the 
policy is not honest in its generosity, because he concedes it only to the 
Muhammadans. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: Ts not monopoly a dishonesty? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Tf you concede it to the Muhammadans — by all 
means concede it to them because you have made up your minds that 
there will be comT\>unal representation — ^why not concede it to the depress- 
ed classes? The bureaucracy in this country has ever been imitating the 
wily crocodile ^yrhemever the case of.^he depressed classes. is taken up. 

B 2 
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Why do you not concede it to the other minorities in this country? Are 
there not other minorities in this country? Why should there be an 
inquiry only about Muhammadans? Why should no inquiry b6 made 
about the Anglo-Indians to see how far they dominate in the railways in 
proportion to their population? If you want to carry on the absurdity of 
this communal representation, face it out and carry it to its logical con- 
tclusion. The Honourable the Railway Member has introduced a most 
vicious system — am against any communal representation of any kind 
whatever — but if he were honest about the business, he should have faced 
the issue and carried it out to its logical conclusion. He is laying down 
» principle which is certainly going to recoil not only upon us, but upon 
generfitions unborn like a boomerang which he ^prognosticated on a much 
simpler issue the other day. I should like to know whether the Govern- 
ment of India are going to lay down a policy of communalising the ser- 
vices in the future. If you are going to communalise the services in 
future, you are going to strike at the root of efficiency. I do not think 
that a single honest Muhammadan, or a single honest Hindu, or a single 
honest member of the depressed classes will agree with this policy. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy (Burdwan and ] Residency Divisions: Muhammadan 
Rural) : What about the policy of Indianisation, which strikes at the root 
•of emciency ? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The policy of Indianisation if it strikes at the 
root of efficiency is a matter which the Honourable gentleman who inter- 
rupted mo should have developed in his own extraordinary document con- 
nected with the Central Committee s Report. I am now concerned with 
the policy of communalisation ; I am not concerned with the policy of 
nationalisation. If he is opposed to the policy of nationalisation, he is 
entitled to go and vote with those who are opposed to that policy. But 
I am opposed to the policy of communalisation, and communalisation is 
the policy wliich the Government of India, for reasons best known to 
themselves, are inaugurating in this country today. Sir, the Honour- 
able the Railway Mernlx^r should not have rushed, but should have 
waited. He has got more faces than one. We know him today as the 
Railway :v.Iomber; we know him at the interpellation time as the Com- 
inerce Member, and we know him at the political debate as the Leader 
of the House. He has three faces; he is the Brahma, Vishnu ;md Shiva 
of this House. (Laughter.) And now we find that he has a fourth face, 
the communal face. Sir, it is a most mischievous thijog. Communal 
representation in the constitution of the Legislatures was the limit 
bevond which even advanced Muhammadan nationalists were not pre- 
pared to go; but the Honourable the Railway Member has made up his 
mind to destroy the services of the future by striking at the root of 
f^fficionev and sowing the seed of mischief. I think ^ it is utterlv mis- 
chievous that the Railway Member should arrogate to himself the function 
of laving down a policy like this for India's future administrators.^ It 
is a vicious policy; it is a wicked policy; it is a dangerous policy; it is ft 
poisonous policy and it is a policy which is going to recoil on the heads of 

generations unborn. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What logic is llhere in getting hold of that idea? 
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, Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: You may catch hold of the magic that is ia 
y6ur brain and you may develop your argument in your magical way. 
(Lavghter.) 

Mr? President: Order, order. The Honourable Member should address 
the Chair. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, the Honourable Member asked me what 
logic there was in that idea and I was telling him that he could make use 
of the magic that was in his brain and develop his argument as a magician. 

Then, Sir, I come to the other aspect of the Eailway Budget, and 
that I admit is a shining feature of this Budget, because the Honourable 
the Eailway Member, as we are asked to call him, says: 

“A ten per cent, cut in salaries applicable only to the gazetted and upper sub- 
ordinate establishments would yield therefore a sum substantially less than Rs. 1 crore 
a year.*’ tic., etc. 

Therefore the very idea that the Eailway Member has been contem- 
plating a cut from the upper subordinate services upward is interesting. 
Sir, about seven years ago, in this Assembly I developed the argument 
and 1 gave facts and figures to show how these railway services are more 
highly paid than any services in any other part of the world. At that 
time my Honourable friend. Sir Clement Hindley, was not inclined to 
iigreo with me. I am very pleased that the Honourable the Railway 
Member has considered it in these terrible times, rather gloomy 
times, through which we are passing; and therefore the Railway 
Member has shown that he is capable of taking up an attitude 

of self-abnegation, an attitude of generosity and an attitude of self- 
sacrifice. It will begin with the upper subordinates and fall on 

the highly paid, which is retrenchment at the top. And I think 
he has done a very good thing and thought of initiating a very good policy 
and setting a very good example that the larger the salary the greater 
must be the sacrifice. That is fi policy for which I think generations 
unborn will gratefully remember the Honourable the Railway Member, for 
we have always been talking not only of Tndianisation but also of economy. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, if the Honourable Member will forgive me, perhaps he will 

refer me to the particular part of my speech where he finds that. 

• 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I thought the Railway Member was seriously 
considering a ten per cent, cut in salaries applicable only to gazetted 
and upper subordinate establishments as yielding a sum of one crore a 
year when he said : 

*‘It will be obvious from these figures that if a really substantial saving in 
expenditure is to be effected, the reduction will have to go right down the scale 
excluding only the lowest paid establishments.” 

Therefore I believed. Sir, that he was contemplating a cut in regard 
to those who are getting a higher salary and not the lowest paid estab- 
lishments, as he has showed a good deal of sympathy with regard to 
the lowest paid establishments in paragraph 19 and partly in paragraph 
20 of his Budget speech. I do not want to read them to the Honourable 
the Commerce and Railway Member and, waste my own time and his. But 
I see that he is rather hesitating to go down in history as the inaugurator 
of a new policy of economy. Whether he hesitates or not, I would 
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suggest to him that a little more than 10 per cent, sacrifice should Be 
introduced in regard to the higl)or services, 5 per cent, from Es. 100 to 
fiOO, 10 per cent, from Es. 500 to 1,000, 15 per cent, from Es. 1,1XX) to 
1,500, 20 per cent, from Es. 1,500 to 2,000, 25 per cent, from Es. 2,000 
to 3,000 and 30 per cent, above that. (Applause.) This will not be 
fpxmd to be a great sacrifice. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: May I ask the Honourable Member 
what percentage he would apply to the Railway ]\Iembcr? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: L am not anxious to apply any percentage to 
the Railway Member as he is the most overworked man in this House. 

He has got a triple persojiality as the Leader of the House and also as 
the Commerce Member and the Eailw’ay IM ember and I always believed 
''every labourer is woidhy of his hire”. (Laughter.) Therefore I will 
put no cut upon him, especially as he has thought of cutting the salary 
from the upper subordinates upwards and introducing thereby a policy 
of economy in the future. I would on the other hand put it to the 
Honourabl(3 the Railway Member to supply to this House abundant in- 
formation as regards the comparative scale of salary of men similarly 
situated, that is to say, officers on the Railways in other parts of the 
world. Tl is within the province of the Railway Board to collect this 
infomiation and I will ask him to ])lace. this information before this 
House. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (CaUnitta : Non-Mulianimadan Urban) : What is the 
bighest salary of the tipper subordinate staff? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: The Honourable Member will find it in the 
Budget papers. It is comparatively high. 

Mr. G. C. Biswas: It is not so high as you imagine. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer: It may not be as high as I “imagine”, but it 
is as high as is recorded in these papers, because in the Budget papers 
we do not go by imagination, and if I were to read the figures of all 
' the higher salaries given in these papers it would take up much of my 
time and tlicrefore the Honourable Member should find them out for 
himself. But in the meantime I will go on with my argument,* and that 
is this, that if the Honourable Member were to supply facts and figures 
in regard to the salary of the upper subordinates in the railways as well 
as higher officers in the railways, he will find that especially in regard to 
the higher officers in the railways the salaries are much too high 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas: The higher officers are left untouched. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I agree with my Honourable friend. He is 
perfectly right when he says that the higher officers are left untouched, 
and the economy should begin at the top, and I ask the Honourable tbe 
Railway Member to set an example by beginning tbe retrenchment at the 
top and then coming from the top to the bottom. It is one of the most 
heavily paid services in the world — ^this railway service. Now, Sir, I do 
not know how many minutes I hqve got. 

Mr. President: Five or six minutes. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I am glad, because 1 do not want to set a bad 
^example by going bey'jrd my time. I want to bring before the Honour- 
able the Bailway Memoer one of the promises that he had made in the 
past, but which ht nad not fulfilled completely. The promise was in 
regard to the Bailway school in my own constituency, the Victoria Bail- 
way Middle School at Bareilly. The Honourable Sir George Bainy, speak- 
ing on the Bailway Budget on the 21st February, 1929, said : 

“Jt is our intention that, without waiting for the transfer of the schools, the 
.pay of the existing teachers in the railway schools should be raised to the level 
prevailing in the province in which the school is situated. As regards the higher 
English schools maintained by the East Indian Railway, we have already issued 
specific orders to that effect.” 

Sir, 1 admit that the Honourable the Bailway Member — ^who is never 
quick to make a promise but is quick to perform it — ^has in this perform- 
ance partially fulfilled his promise and partly left it unfulfilled. In regard 
to high schools he has justly raised their level to that of the Government 
schools but he has not done so in regard to the middle schools. I give 
“him the specific example of the Bareilly Eailway Victoria Middle School, 
tho teachers of which do not get the same pay as the teachers of the 
Provincial Government Middle Schools and this was a matter which was 
brought to his notice by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas who was a very 
valuable contributor to the Budget discussion and also by Pandit Hirday 
Nath Kunzru, who belongs to a society which has been doing good work 
alike in regard to railway and other servicemen and the amelioration of 
the condition of the labour people generally. Sir, the Honourable the 
Bixilway Member then made this promise and I want him to look into 
this matter. With these few words, 1 close my speech. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division : Muhammadan 
Bural): Mr. President, I am indeed not placed in a very happy position 
to follow immediately the whirlwind speech of the Deputy Leader of the 
Nationalist Party. For, it seems to me. Sir, that by trying to impress his 
point for the consideration of the Members of this Assembly, he forgot 
many things for which we give him credit sometimes. I am not here to 
reply to what Mr, Banga Iyer has said, with regard to what the Honour- 
able the Bail way Member lias said at the concluding part of his speech at 
the time of presenting the Budget. I will not also emulate his example 
of criticising any matter on which I have not got first-hand information 
fn- orf a matter about which I. could not call myself an expert. This one 
day has been allotted only for criticising the general aspect of the Bailway 
Budget as a whole, as it is presented to the House and also incidentally 
for suggesting one or two matters which might occur to the individual 
Members of the Assembly in passing. On the whole reviewing the speech 
Of the Honourable the Eailway Member, one finds that the situation in 
which the Bailway Department has been placed is not a very happy one. 
For, the Honourable Member himself has told us. Sir, that on account of 
the many reasons over which the Government of India had no control, there 
is likely to be a deftcit oi 5^ ciores, and that will bave to be met tvom 
various sources that be has mentioned in the body oi bis speech. 1 am 
sure, Sir, it v^ill not bo right on my part to suggest that the Bailway 
Member or his colleagues on the Bailway Board have not taken all aspects 
together and that they have not cqmc to the decision to which they have 
<*ome regarding the Budget figures. But still one or two matters which ^ 
thight be touched upon in this connection are these. The Honourable the 
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Bailway Member has said that this decrease in the income of the railways' 
from the traffic side had many reasons. I am sure, gir, there will not 
be anybody in this House, not even Mr. Banga Iyer, who can deny that^ 
the disorderly movement which was started in the beginning of iJiG 
financial year had a great say in making the income of the railways smalL 
The boycott of foreign imports also to my mind had the same effect on the 
earnings of the railways. The Honourable the Eailway Member has sug- 
gested some methods by which it mav be possible to tide over the difficulty^ 

I am sure there is a great force in the logic of his argument when he says 
that, starting at places, minor places, which are often overlooked by the 
Administration, and through which wastages are allowed to grow, if pre- 
cautions of that kind are taken, railways in the long run might be able to 
make some savings. I can assure you, Sir, that that is a matter which 
should have attracted the attention of the railway authorities years and 
years ago. As a layman, I should have thought that, before expanding 
their business, they should have thought of making these economies yeara 
hence; but anyway when they have themselves taken that into their head, 

I hope and trust they will be able to get good results. I remember, Sir^ 
that we were entertained to many interesting sorts of debates on tlie Eail- 
way Budget last year, and one was from Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
who, during the discussion on the Eailway Budget, said that the Eailway 
Department generally did not care much foi giving facilities to the carriage 
of agricultural products from place to place. As regards that complaint, 
the Eailway Member has in his Budget speech this year tried to show how 
far it is possible under the existing circumstances to grant facilities for the 
carriage of agricultur«al products and how far in the long run they are likely 
to fetch income to the E^ailway Board. Last year Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas was complaining that, while the grant of cheap facilities for 
carriage of coal from the coalfields had brought money into the coffers of 
the Eailway Department, the same principle had not been extended to 
other products, and he was very solicitous for the agricultural products of 
the country. This year the Honourable the Eailway Member has tried to 
show how far, imder the existing circumstances, it will be profitable if such 
things as cotton and oil seeds get the same concessions as coal had last 
year and how far they would bring money to the Eailway Department. 

^ Some time has also been devoted in this Budget speech to the amenities: 
provided for third class passengers jmd the feasibility of raising railway 
fares. 1 am not an expert in figures ; but^ it appears to me that, mnlesa 
something very material occurs in the way of a change of heart o£ people 
like Mr. C. S’. Eanga Iyer and others of his class on that side of the House,, 
nothing very rosy is likely to come. I have had the privilege of listening 
to the Budget speech of the Honourable the Eailway Members for the fifth- 
time, and though every year they have tried to be solicitous for the welfare 
of the third class passengers — and we give them due credit for that — still,, 
it seems to me there arc lots of things which still require attention so far 
as third class passengers are concefhed. If anybody has got any idea of a 
State railway managed by a company in my parti of the country, he must 
have found that even the first and second class passengers have not got 
the requisite comforts. Here if one travels by the Great Indian Peninsula- 
or Bast Indian Eailways, he finds that in first class compartments the 
windows are so framed that they let in air from outside and give proper 
ventilation. But on the Assam Bengal Eailway the windo%vs in first class 
•compartments — not to speak of third class compartments — are so madee 
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that, if one wants to keep them closed, it is very difficult to get any air 
from outside; they have not got any net windows. The discomforts of the 
third class passengers can more easily be imagined than described; for it 
is common knowledge that at almost all stations on the railway system 
of whidh 1 am speaking, there are no raised platforms, and women are put 
to a lot of trouble, especially purdanaahin ladies who go to stations in 
palkis; they are put to a hundred and one inconveniences. If the Railway 
Department is solicitous about the comforts of the third class passengers, 
I would commend these few matters for their consideration. 

.Again, Sir, coming to the first class railway systems like the East 
Indian Railway and others, you will have noticed if you have been to- 
('alcutta that the servants* compartments attached to first and second 
class bogies are called third class compartments; but the servants after 
all are human beings and have got to comply with the requirements of 
nature ; and except one small opening in the middle of the carriage there is 
no convenience either for water or other things in a sheltered way. There 
is a railway engineer listening to our talk, and I daresay he will take note 
of this, since the servants in these compart.ments have to travel thousands 
of miles along with their masters and they require some attention. 

At one place in his speech, the Honourable the Railway Member has. 
said that it may perhaps be necessary in order to find revenues for his part 
of the (lovernmcnt of India, that the railway fares might have to be raised. 
I know the Assam Bengal Railway charges about four or five times as much 
as the fares prevailing on other company -managed railways. For a distance 
of 350 miles from my station to Calcutta 1 pay Rs. (>0, wliereas from 
Howrali to Delhi, a distance of about 040 miles, 1 do not think I pay more 
than Rs. 00. And if in the parts where agricultural people mostly live, 
the third class fares are raised, 1 do nob think it will bring in any money, 
let alone making any profit in that direction. 

I shall only refer to one or two more matters and 1 shall finish. If 
the Railway Administrations arc solicitous of taking the public into their 
confidence, and i£ they feel that there is justification for the clamourings 
of .Members here for taking them into their confidence, I think that is only 
possible through the Central Advisory Council for Railways and also 
through the Public Accounts Committee. I have a little knowledge of the 
Railway Finance Committee as well and the way that things are done there 
?’ertccts great credit on the Financial Commissioner who presides over its 
deliberatidhs, because I know that all sorts of inquiries are made and 
answered, and in this my friend, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury, will bear 
me oul when I say how patiently Mr. Parsons tries to meet our inquisitive- 
ness, if I may so put it, in the way of gathering information. 

As regards the Central Advisory Council, in the Report of the Railway 
Board they have said — if one goes as far back as 1921 — that this was started 
as a result of the Report of the Acworth Committee. But on a perusal of 
its recommendations, one would find that Government have not been able 
to meet squarely all the recommendations of that Committee, but still I 
think from the evidence on record it will appear that Government from 
time to time have tried to take counsel with this Committee and that with 
good results. If that is a fact, Sir, then on the score of framing 
the general policy of the Government with regard to expansion 
arid creating new lines, Honourable Members in this House will not have' 
mucli reason to complain. 
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Lastly, Sir, of course 1 shall get a chance of speaking again on softie 
of these points more elaborately when cut motions are made, but at^ this 
stage I should like to point out that during the general discussion, of the 
Budget last year, even his great Guru, at whose feet my friend Mr. Banga 
Jyer sits every day if he happens to be in Benares, gave us this benediction — 

I mean the Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University. This is 
what he said : “I think we shall have to rise a little over our present ideas 
witli regard to those . . . 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I do not want to interrupt the Honourable 
gentleman, but as he has made a satirical reference to a Guru, 1 may 
assure him 11 at 1 do not believe in any Gurus either in politics or in 
religion, nor do I believe the Pandit poses as a Gum. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : In any case. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is the next man after Mahatma Gandhi in this country {Mr. 
Manga lyrr: ''Hear, hear.”), and this is what Pandit Malaviya said last 
year : 

“We shall have to ri.se a little over our present ideas in regard to these questions 
of recniitinent for the public services, and I hope that the time is not far distant 
when we should be able to discuss such questions without imputing motives and 
without sayitig things which might unnecessarily cause friction. “ 

“I do think that the figures which have been quoted disclose that there is a 
great de-U more to bo done, .nnd which should have been done by this time for 
the Moslems. “ 

This is ^\']^ai Pandit Malaviya was pleased to say last year in the general 
discussion of the Budget on the floor of this House. In view of this, 1 do 
not lliink that the Honourable the Leader of tlie House has committed 
any crime in mentioning that the representation of our people will receive 
som(^ consideration at the hands of Government. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Mr. Kanga Iyer must disabuse his mind. 

Mr. Muhammad Ahwar-ul Azim : That being the case, Sir, Mr. Banga 
Iyer can rest assured that, though really wc form a minority in this 
House, we are not communalists ; none of us are communalists absolutely. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It comes from the other side. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: It is always very easy to play to 
•the gallery; it is absolutely easy to play to the gallery .... 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I did not accuse the Honourable gentleman or 
• any Member of tliis House of being communal- What I stated was that 
the Honourable the Bail way Member was inaugurating a comihunal 
fpolicy. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: In any case, things are there; Hon- 
ourable Members will be able to decide what to say and what not to say. 
But as I said, though we form a minority here — and that is our handi- 
cap — we have from time to time tried our best to bring to the serious 
consideration of the Government our position, and if tfie Honourable the 
Eailway Member has said that he will supply us with a memorandum, I 
-do not think he has committed any serious crime. In this connection I 
v^^ould like to add only one word. It will be in the recollection of some 
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of the older Members like my friend Mr. K. Ahmed, that on the 10th of 
, March 1923, a Kesolution was moved in this Assembly by Mr. K. Muppil 
Nair, and that was accepted by Sir Malcolm Hailey on behalf of Govern- 
ment. Later on Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, who, I should say, is a 
pet* of Government, finding perhaps that the undertaking given by Gov- 
ernment was out of y)ro])ortion to his mind, moved an amended Eesolu- 
tion, and that was also accepted by -Government. The Kesolution 
which Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari moved ran thus: 

“I’hal this Assembly rccominends to the Governor General in Council that in 
making new recruitment to tho services under the control of the Central Government, 
steps should be taken to secure that services are not unduly overweighed with 
either rejjresentatives of any one community or province and that as far as possible 
claims of ail provinces and communities are considered.” 

Tliis Wfis accepted in 1923, in Iho first Assembly. It was a very repre- 
sentative House. Wo had the privilege of having there Sir Hari Singh 
Gour arid several other brilliant men, and they agreed to this amended 
Uesoliiti<jn. Since then (joveninicnt have been following some policy by 
w])i(*h effect could be given to this Kesolution ■ . . . 

Mr. Frlasident: '.riie Honourable Member has exceeded his time. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : If that is so, Sir, then 1 do not think 
tbal: (lovornuient have coimnittcd any serious crime, nor can they be 
. accused of having introduced any communal sentiment. 

Lastly, Sir, luy friend Mr. Kanga Iyer seems to think tliat> by earry 
ing out the Government policy of giving a due and proper share to the 
eomiminities on a communal basis in the administration of the country, 
tdlijciency will go. But what 1 say to him is this, that efficiency is not 
the monopoly of any particular community. Efficiency, I say again most 
.strongly, is not the monopoly of any caste or creed- Efficiency grows as 
a result of education, and cultured environment, and efficiency, of course, 
is a thing which, to my mind, is not the moiiojioly of the people of the 
► class to which Mr. Kanga Iyer belongs. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Then go by efficiency, and not communal re- 
presentation. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: And if the so-called efficiency of 
which he talks so much is likely to do more harm than good, and to such 
an elficiency ns is propounded by Mr. Kanga Iyer I feel everybody should 
say good bye. 

If the mere mentioning of the recognition of the just claims of the Moa* 
leiTis creates such a heart burning, one can easily imagine what will happen 
when l-lie power of administration comes to Mr. Kanga 's class, from the 
British. This should be an eye-opener to those Moslems, who are the 
camp followers of the Congress. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Sbuthem Divisions: Muham- 
madan Kural) : Sir, I heard with very great concern the speech of the 
Honourable Member for Commerce and Kailways in wdiich he drew a 
very gloomy picture of the financial position of the Railway Department. 
This Department has been running at a loss. He showed in his speech 
that in 1929-30 there was a deficit of 2 08 crores, and in the current 
•year 1930-31, it was estimated last year that there would be a saving oft 
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one-third crore, but instead of having a saving, we had a loss of 10*85 
crores. And now in the Budget before us it is. pointed out that the pro- 
bable deficit will be 4*14 crores. This is the estimate in the Budget, and 
if we follow the way in w’hich the expenditure was incurred last year, it 
is likely that this amount will go up still further. The net result of the 
deficits of the las-t tw’o years is that our Beserve Fund which had accu- 
mulated on account of the saving in previous years has gone down from 
18*4 crores to about crores, and this result cannot keep us going for* 
to come, and unlessi we take some drastic steps, our whole 
Railway Department will be before the court of bankruptcy. Before I 
consider the drastic steps, I should like to draw the attention of the House* 
to a particular point. In the last year's Budget the value of all the non- 
votable items put together was Es- 57*85 lakhs, whereas this year the* 
amount which is not votable is Rs. 128*25 lakhs ; that is, the arnount of 
non-votable items has been more than doubled. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member suggested three methods for* 
meeting the present situation, and 1 should like to add a few more to 
them. His first method was to increase the railway fare; the second was 
a reduction in the staff ; and the third was a diminution of salaries. 1 
would like to add, the revision of our convention, better control over 
capital expenditure, and better investment of our Depreciation and Re- 
serve Funds. I shall take up these questions in turn. 

As to the question of increase in fares, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member himself has stated that it is not practicable, that if we increase 
the third class railway fare there will be undue competition with bus ser- 
vices, and I am afraid the actual railway earning will go down. There- 
fore, an increase in fares will not lead to an increase in the general re- 
venue of the railways, but it may lead to a diminution. The second 
important point was about the tariff rates. Here, again, any increase in 
the tariffs will be suicidal. If we want to increase our income by means 
of the tariff, it is absolutely essential that we should reduce the freights 
on agricultural products. At the present moment the agricultural pro- 
ducts are lying idle in the places where they are produced, and if the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will kindly see his. way to reducing 
these freights, it is quite possible that the wheat which is now lyipg idle 
may move about, and it will not only bo a source of income to the rail- 
ways, but it will give very great relief to the agriculturists. I do not 
mean that he should reduce the tariff to a figure where it may be a dead 
loss to the Railway Department, but it should certainly be reduced tc 
the very minimum profit. 

The next point was about the diminution of the staff- It is the usua; 
practice that, whenever we talk of retrenchment, we always cut dowr 
the persons at the bottom and begin with chapraasis. This is a wron^ 
practice, and this is the point which Mr. Russell had in mind when he told 
the Public Accounts Committee that the Railway Board was in itself a re 
trenchment committee and no new’ committee was needed . What w< 
require most is to cut the expenditure on some of the posts at the top 
If by chance we succeed in cutting down the top posts, the bottom ser 
vices will look after themselves. I do not like to discuss the details o 
•this, but I w'ould just point out w^bere retrenchment should begin. 
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n^iJl deal w’jith these things in detail next week when we have Demands 
for Grants. In the first place, 1 would like to reduce the number of the 
Members of the Hailway Board from 5 to 4. I think these are an un- 
necessary burden, and instead of doing useful work, they themselves in- 
crease the work by writing superfluous notes on Reports which they them- 
selvjBs invite in order to justify their existence. The second thing which 
I should like to cut down is the Standardisation Office, which costs about 
Rs. B| lakhs. I do not want to discuss these questions now, but I think 
the whole expenditure on this office is unjustifiable, and that it is not 
necessary to have a Department of this kind. The next Department 
which I should like to dispense with altogether is the Publicity Depart- 
ment. We do not want any publicity here in India ; everybody knows what 
a railway line is. The Railway Board maintain this Publicity Department 
for the benefit of the American and Eumpean tourists, and I should l,ike 
the Board to give some mathematical figures as to w'hat is the amount 
‘Of money that is spent on advertisement and what is the net profit from 
the tourist traffic in this country. Please inchide also the cost which 
you incur in building special coaches for them. I should like to have de- 
finite figures, but iny view is that that your Publicity Department, in- 
stead of being a source of income, is working at a loss to the Railway 
Board. If it ba necessary to supply information, it can be given at 
nominal cost by granting some subsidy to any agent in New York and 
other places. Send them your time tjibles and other literature 
and they will give the necessary information to the 
tourists. The next thing I should like to dispense with 
altogether is the l)(‘.])artii!e!it of Senior (Tovcrnmciit Inspectorate. This 
is a I)e])arimcnt which was created with the object tliat. they go round 
on each line and just see that everything is all right. Their certificates are 
given as a matter of course, and 1 should like to find out from the Hon- 
ourable Member in cliarge whether the certificate was withheld in any case 
whatsoever. Wo had the scandal of the Bengal Nagpur Railway; every- 
one is familiar 'Wiilh it and T will discuss it when the time comes. But 
I may say that this Inspectorate never made any particular report till it 
was spotted by the Auditor General. They justify their existence in order 
to^go about in special carriages and draw good salaries. This is a De- 
partment which wo would like to curtail considerably. Then, in the 
Budget before us, which is a deficit Budget, we find that 25 special offi- 
cers have been provided in Demand No. 11 which we shall never be able 
to discuss and which will be carried by our rule of guillotine. These 
offi'ceri; are created not because they are required but because a certair 
person has to be provided for. (“Hoar, hcar“ from NaiionaUfit Benches.' 
For example, if an Assistant Director is appointed to officiate as i 
Director, when the original person comes back, the officiating person doe 
not revert, to his permanent post, but ho is put on special duty, whicl 
always carries, more pay than he got when he was put on the officiatinj 
job. I can giive y’on instance after instance of this thing. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas: And there is a special officer to revise the worl 
of special officers- (Laughter.) 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad: This is the 2’6th officer. Then. I should lik 
to cut off the yery highly paid staff in the Railway Board. Any one wh 
examnnes this thing will find that moat of the work is limited to passin 
files from one room to another, and back again- The reason for that 
that they have too many officers and they must justify their existence h 
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sitting down in the office and looking into papers while the whole thing 
remains in the office itself. We require a dimiAution of the staff* We • 
conveniently cut down the posts of Controller of Railway Accounts and the 
Director of Finance. 

The third point which the Honourable the Commerce Member sug- 
gested was the cutting down of salaries. I entirely agree with him that 
this is. a point which wo should not take up in regard to the railways 
alone. We ought to take it up in connection with the General Budget 
and on the occasion of the Finance Bill, because, if any diminution is 
agreed upon, it should be applied not only to the Railway Department 
but to all the Services, both Provincial and Central. I lay stress on 
three fundamental things in connection with this question. One is that 
in order to make both ends meet, some kind of reduction in salaries is 
needed. The second thing is, as my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer 
pointed out, that th‘s reduction should be on a graduated seale — that 
it should not be the same percentage throughout. I cannot discuss the 
exact figures because that requires very careful consideration, but I agree 
that it should be a graded scale. The third thing is that it must be 
considered to be a temporary measure because if the prices again go up 
and resume tlieir normal position, then w'e revert to the original scales 
of salaries. There is another way by which you can effect a substantial 
reduction, as pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, and 
that is, if you take up the Indianisation of the services. I do not pro- 
pose Tndianisation of service from the nationalistic point of view, but 
from the point of view of economy. Revise the scale of salaries to the 
Indian standard and employ qualified Indians, then you will find a subs- 
tantial reduction. Sir, these arc the three points which were raised by 
the Honourable the Finance Member for purposes of reduction. Now, I 
take up few more points. The first is the control of capital expenditure. 
There are two kinds of capital expenditure, one is the productive and 
the other is the non-productive. The opening of new lines is a productive 
expenditure which will yield some revenue, and the unproductive ex- 
penditure IS a thing which wc should make every effort to avoid. Sir, 
last year I drew attention to four follies of the Railway Board, that is 
thq Kf\ngra Valley Railway, the Kalyan Power House station, the rail- 
way station at Lucknow and the railway station at Oawnpore, and this 
year I would add a fifth folly to the credit of the Railway Board, 
that is the Central B. B. and C. I- Railway station in Bombay. If 
the Railway Board will simply economise and the Honourable Member 
for Railways will have the wisdom to stop the follies of the Railway 
Board, then this deficit in the Budget will disappear. I have drawn 
attention to five follies and I do not know how many follies they have in 
store for future years. Attention has been drawn to this type of expendi- 
ture from time to time, hut T regret that no action has been taken. 
What is practically needed is that we ought to have on the Railway side a 
committee corresponding to Public Accounts Committee, which will scni- 
tinise and examine the details of every expenditure. We have got an 
Advisory Committee, but it only advises on the question of general policy. 
We ought to have a committee of the type Public Accounts Committee,, 
which will examine every small matter and bring it to our attention. 
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The next point to which 1 sliould like to draw attention is that we 
want seme kind of revision of our Convention. Our Convention is that we 
give a certain amount of interest, and after paying the interest, we give onG 
per cent, of the total capital which the Government has given to the 
Ettilway Board. This payment to the Finance Member is ensured what- 
ever the earnings of the railways may be. In addition to these two items 
we pay one-fifth of the savings of the Railway Board to the Government 
of India, and this comes only to about half a crore. So the inlerest of 
the Finance Member in the railways is limited to the extent of half a 
crore, because the other payments are ensured by Convention. Mr. 
Parsons is supposed to be the Secretary to the Finance Member as far as 
the railways are concerned. Those persons wdio have gone into the 
matter will bear me out that on the General side the Finance Member 
has got a greater control over his Secretary than he has over his other 
Secretary who looks after the Railway side. He is at one time supposed 
to be responsible to the Finance Member, and at another time lie is 
supposed to be responsible to the Member for Railways. In fact, ho is 
responsible to nobody, and he has got powers in the Government of India 
greater than the power.^ exercised even by the Viceroy or the Governor 
General in Council. The other day the Honourable the Education Member 
wanted a Deputy Secretary. He went to the Finance Committou. The 
Finance Committee discussed the matter and referred to the Assembly. It 
was discussed here again. The discussions have not yet ended, but here 
is one gentleman who creates a post on any salary without anybody 
knowing anything about it. He simply orders, and the appointment is 
made. This is a thing which cannot be tolerated in any constitutional 
form of Government. Here is a person, who like a constitutional 
monarch, exercises his patronage for some private reasons and appoints 
any man on any salary he pleases and calls it a special post. I am 
prepared to go to the witness box in the proof of my statement. 

Sir, the next point to which I should like to draw attention is the 
method of investment of our Depreciation and Reserve Funds. We have 
on paper a Depreciation Fund of 16^ crores of rupees and it is shown in 
the Budget that by tlic end of the next year it will rise to 21^ crores. 
We have got at present a Reserve Fund of crores. This will amount 
to 27 crores. Where is this money? Wo want money for the purchase 
of the B. and N. W. Railway. If we require money for any purpose we 
find it is not there. It exists only in account books. This method of 
investment requires very careful consideration. Instead of investing 
the money here and there and distributing it everywhere, we want to use 
it for some useful purpose. We find that the money exists only in the 
.account books of the Railway Board^ but actually the money is not there. 
Therefore it is very desirable that this money ought to be invested in 
a bank, preferably in rhe Central Bank which we hope to establish in 
the near future. In the absence of a Central Bank the money may be 
deposited in the Imperial Bank, so that we may know where the money 
is and we may realise the usual interest out of it. 

On the irecommendaiion of the Acworth Committee we have separated 
the finances of the Railway Department from the General finances. 
Now, the railways are at present a kind of company organisation and the 
real shareholders ftre the taxpayers of India and the Government of India 
are a kind of managing body. The way in which they are managing 
it is this. The Finance Department has given a contract to the Railway 
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Board saying, “You give us so much money and you can do whatever 
you please''. I challenge this method of administration. We do v6t 
want the contract system. We want the Government of India and the 
Finance Member to take a direct interest in it and discharge their \rust 
given to them by the people of India. If this principle is accepted the 
finance, Member will take a greater interest in the profit and loss of the 
railway concern. Now', this is a change wliich is exceedingly desirable, 
and this was the intention in the recommendation of Acworth Committee. 
Now according to the figures given to us, the Eailway Department is 
yielding an income of 4-6 per cent. Now is this a reasonable profit for 
the Eailway Department, when we find that the bank rate of interest 
is 7 per cent. ? Now, if I were a member of the Government of India 
.and I had to invest money in my trust, 1 would opix>se putting money 
into the Kaihvay Department, which is yielding only an income of 4-6 
per cent. I would certainly invest it in a business which may yield 
a profit of 6 or 7 per cent. In every civilised country the Eailway 
Department is a paying concern. In the Government of India, it is a 
losing concern, and it is simply on account of the bad w^ay in wliich the 
whole thing is administered as a close concern, a private preserve, a 
place where patronage is given for individual reasons. I will cite as 
one of many cases the example of the East Indian Hail way whore the 
administration at the East Indian Eailway Home at Calcutta requires 
thorough consideration. It is really a preserve of cc'rtain persons and their 
friends and relatives. I am not talking of commiinalism. I am talking 
of persons wdio are controlling the show. 'Fhe Eailway Board is the direct- 
orate of the Eaihvay (Company; I should like to have a regular balance sheet. 

] hope that regular balance sheet will be prepared and presented to the 
Assembly next year. Now this is a thing which was impi'cssed upon the 
Government last year, but I find that no balance sheet has been prepared 
at all. I would refuse to consider the Eailway Budget without an audited 
balance sheet. 

Tlie next thing I should like to take up is the separation of accounts 
from audit in the Railway Board. Mr. 11 ay man, in support of his pro- 
posal in 1929, (*ooked his own figures. (Laughter.) Ho produced a state- 
ment Avhich is a jugglery of figures. The jugglery of figures, Sir, is more 
' deceptive than the sophisticated arguments of the middle ages. Either 
he himself did not understand the bus’ness, or he thought that nobody 
in the Assembly could understand the figures which he quoted. 

An Honourable Member: He was a high accounts officer himself 
before. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: He made us believe when he advocated the 
separation that it would bring in a net income of 8‘64 lakhs in the year 
1929-30. 4 lakhs in the year 1930-31 .and 1*45 lakhs in the current year. 
Those were the figures which he himself gave us in support of his fantastic 
proposal. Just the reverse is now our experience. Then, if you will look 
at Demand No. 4, you will find that, instead of a diminution, there is 
an increase in the expenditure ; and either he made the mistake intentionally 
by adopting an imaginary lower start.ing figure for particular classes of posts 
in the service in order to get a low average salary for these posts. 
No one was or could be appointed on his starting salary. Thus, for an 
:assistant in the Account Offices instead of Es. 550, he showed Es. 850 as 
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stnrtiog salary, in order to work up the average to a lower figure, while 
ii: practice there was no such appointment on the lowest pay of the 
p-ade. I think the Assembly was certainly cheated when he presented 
this particular Report on the separation of Accounts from Audit. ^ ask 
Mr..Hayman himself whether he would not have sacked a person who 
L'heate^ him in the manner he cheated the Assembly. He has now created 
three parallel Departments with a large staff running, parallel to each 
jther, one rcs-ponsible for accounts, another responsible for audit and a 
third responsible for finance and budget. Much of the time is wasted in 
passing files from one room to another. Sir, this staff should be reduced 
and the posts of Controller of Accounts and Director of Finance be abolished, 
and I think some further step ought to be taken for giving the riizht 
figures to the Assembly. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Alember has exceeded his time. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 will just take up in conclusion one question. 

I was rather surprised at the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ilanga 
Iyer. 1 thought he was a national ifc^t, but today he proved to be a com- 
munalist. Sir., it is not a person of a minority community only who can 
boast of being a comiiiunalist ; he has show'n thal a person belonging to 
ihc majority community can be a cominunalist of the worst type. But 
we must moveover remember that when a member of a majority com- 
munity proves to be ix communalist, it is disastrous to the countr\\" 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I was not present when the Honourable the Rail- 
way Member delivered his speech on the Railway Budget, but I have 
had an opportuuily to read his speech and have paid it my best attention. 

J found. Sir, there is no small amount of diffidence in the speech of the 
Honourable Member. It was halting and lacks foresight and decision. 
The Honourable the Railway Member was all the time working against 
his conscience, against the conscience of the Govormneut of India, and 
was trying to present a deficit Budget in tlie best way he could, noL in 
the interests of the Government of India but in the interc6<ts of those who 
control the Railway Board, and was trying to bolster up a case that 
could not bo justified any more during the next year or two. Sir, I find 
both in the speech of iny Honourable friend and in that of Mr. Russell 
there is a vein of Micawberism. Roth have adopted the policy of 
Micaw’ber of Dickens’ fame and say, “Something will turn up, we will 
wait a yeair or two; probably this deficit will pass away, and the Railway 
Budget may be balanced in the future”. Sir, last year when the Hon- 
ourable Member submitted his Budget as a surplus Budget I observed that 
the Budget was a deficit Budget to the extent of 4 crorcs ; and we know 
now that last year’s Budget was' a deficit Budget to the extent of more 
than 4 crores. This year my Honourable friend has brought out a Budget 
with a deficit of 11 crores, and yet he has not the courage to set his 
house in order. Moreover, if T read his speech aright, if I pass over all 
the trimmings about staff reorganization and so forth, there is one sinister 
demand in it — that the general contribution to the Government of India 
finances should in some way be taken off, and that there should be no 
further contribution. But. Sir^ I find that in the despatch on .constitu- 
tional reforms, from the Government of India, of which he is a member, 
to the Secretary of State, he held a different view. On page 55 of the 
Government of Indians despatch — Sir, everybody knows that the Oovem- 
ihent of India was characterized by the late Mr. Montagu as too wooden, 
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too antediluvian; and now if anyone reads that despatch, he will at once 
find that the well-known observation of Mr. Montagu comes to his mixvf 
immediately and although, 1 too characterize this despatch as antediluvian, 
too wooden, and we all know it is now a dead despatch — ^that it has no 
further value as regards the future constitution of India — ^yet I shall 
quote a particular passage therefrom (page 55) : 

“(6) Railways.-— Sir Walter Layton does not take into account any increase in 
the contribution from railways in excess of 6 crores, recognizing the importance otf 
keeping railwaiy rates down in the general interests of trade. With this latter com- 
ment we definitely agree, though the amount of the railway contribution is a matter 
which may require further consideration.** 

That was the view of the Government of India when they wrote that 
despatch, but I do not think that the Honourable the Bailway Member at 
the time Vas prepared to tell his colleagues that the time had arrived 
when the Railw'ay Department would be a statutory concern and that it 
should make no contribution to the General finances. Sir, as soon as 
the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms wore introduced, those controlling the 
Bailway Board at the time wanted that that should be a statutory organi- 
zation and should pass out completely from the control of this House. 
They did their utmost. They did not succeed, but those who advocated 
those things have prevailed on the Government of India, and I am sur- 
prised that the throe Indian Members who are in the Cabinet of the 
Viceroy have not had the courage to challenge what I should describe as 
the most mischievous and outrageous statement that railways should be 
controlled by a statutory body. But I am glad a different thing happened 
at the Round Table Conference. I find from their Report which has been 
circulated — I hope it is a true copy — that on page 10 it has been decided 
that all methods of communications should be put together and that the 
railways should be a federal subject and under direct control of the 
Assembly, althougli the Government of India demanded it should be under 
statutory control so that Railway Engineers, whether they be the Chief 
Commissioner or any of his colleagues or subordinates, can play ducks and 
drakes with our money. From the way it has been put in the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Sttucturc Coinniittee, I find that their intention is 
that there should be Communications Member in the Federal Ministry 
of the Government of India and that the Minister of Communications 
/ should be in charge of railv/ays, shipping, roads, and other subjects. Sir, 
that was also the reconimendation of the Acworth Committee^ in 1923, 
but the Honourable gentleman’s predecessor. Sir Charles Innes and the 
Honourable gentleman himself had never paid any attention to w'hat was 
recommended by that Committee. For high policy, which is not the 
policy of the Government of India, but the old policy of control and the 
old policy of keeping the Indians out of everything, they wanted that 
the Department of Rriilways and the Department of Commerce should be 
controlled by a European Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. I 
have nothing to say against the Honourable gentleman who is at present 
the Railway Member — he does his best and ho deserves the compliments 
that my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer paid him a few minutes ago— 
but if the Government of India were actuated by the highest motives, 
they would have brought out a Member of Communications in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, so that he would be in charge of Railways 
Shipping and even of Posts and Telegraphs. But that has'not been done! 
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I say that my Honourable friend Sir Gorege Rainy worked with diffidence ; 
under a deficit Budget ho had not the time to grasp the big issues that 
*fire facing this House and facing tlie country. Ho could not even give us 
:an idea that tho attitude of the Government of India had changed since 
they wrote this inglorious despatch, and they probably did not read what 
happened at the Round Table Conference, and the Honourable Member 
as Loader of the House knows very well that within a month or two the 
future constitution of India will be decided. We would have welcomed 
from him his considered opinion as the Railway Member about the future 
power of the Minister of Communications in the new Ministry of the 
Government of India. 

Sir, I do not wish to go into the Budget figures. As 1 said, it is a • 
deficit to. the tune of eleven crores Last year Member after Member 
from this side pressed on Government to appoint a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, My Honourable friend the Finance Member appointed a Re- 
trenchment Officer in Mr, Jukes, and if I may quote my Honourable friend 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s words, Mr. Jukes was on the point of retirement 
then. He has been trying for eight or ten months to see if he could reduce 
the expenditure on the Civil side. And what is the expenditure on the 
Civil side? Not more than 25 crores on the voted side. We got a pre- 
liminary Report at the Simla Session last year. We may get another 
Report soon and we will find that a few chaprassis and jemadars and 
one or tw’o clerks will have to be dismissed. And if my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Parsons, can lend the services of Mr. Scott, w'ho is on "the 
point of retirement, to the Honourable Sir George Schuster, he may 
introduce some of his experimental machines in the various Departments 
of the Government of India to show that there may be a further reduc- 
tion of a clerk or two in one or two Departments. But the appointment 
of a Retrenchment Committee is imperatively necessary, and if my 
Honourable friend Sir George Rainy, who is a good financier and fiscal 
expert, has his own way, he ought to appoint) that committee immediately 
to see how this huge deficit Budget of the Railways can be made a surplus 
Budget. Sir, I hope my Honourable friend as Leader of the House and 
as Member for Commerce has got time at his disposal to read the various 
Reports of the Public Accounts Committee. I hope he does not leave 
it to his friend Mr. Parsons or Mr. Hayman to look into these points. 
Big questions of policy have been raised. The witnesses who were sent 
before the Public Accounts Committee had to admit that the Indian 
Raihvayg have reached their saturation point in their earning capacity. 
There is no change for increment of passenger or goods traffic. 
Although much is m.ade of the’ civil disobedience movement and 
of the low level of prices, I do not see any prospect or chance of the railway 
income rising in the coming year or two. The civil disobedience movement 
might have affected trade conditions, but it has affected only imported 
goods. It has not affected the produce of the country. If there is a low 
level of prices today in India, it is so all over the world. Formerly Indian 
foodstuffs such as wheat and rice were exported outside. Today every- 
body knows that the world is over-producing. America does not want to 
buy Indian raw produce because she is over-producing. Australia is over- 
producing wheat. Japan is exporting rice to India and Burma rice is not 
exported. Everytiody knows that on the Mediterranean coast enough rice 
is grown and Fjurope is not going to buy Indian rice in future. We have 
to face these facta. We have also to face the fact that with the low 
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prices of jute and cotton, they will not be exported any more. We liavoi* 
to face the fact that America is now producing jute and so there is no- 
chance of Bengal jute selling in America. Of course if I say with a big. 

IF if England comes to some arrangement of Imperial preference, 'then 

she will buy Bengal jute; otherwise England will have other sources from, 
which she will buy jute. So there is no reason to think that if Mahatma 
Gandhi comes to a settlement with Lord Irwin about the future constitu- 
tion of India the llailways will have a good harvest and they will go hack 
to their old condition. Last year I said that 65 crores w^as a big sum of 
money to spend on tlie operation and the working cost of the railways. 
You must apply the retrenchment axe and you must face the facts as^ 
they are. So 1 suggest once again the immediate appointment of a re- 
trenchment committee, and T endDrse what has fallen from my friend 
Mr. Kanga Iyer, that tlu‘ salaries should be reduced. If Cabinet Members 
in England arc prepared to take reduced salaries, why not the Cabinet 
Members in India? If Tronourable gentlemen assume the position of 
Cabinet Members licre, they must be prepared to saerifiee 25 per cent, 
of their ow'ii/ salaries. When the British Cabinet Ministers are prepared to 
sacrifice 15 per cent, of their salaries, it cannot be pleaded here that they 
are in special services and under special contracts wath th(' Secretary of 
State and therefore their salaries should not be touehed. 

Sir, I wish to draw' the attention of the Honourable the Kaihvay Member 
to the fact that he should either himself study, or depute a member of 
the Indian Finance Department to study, the management of the railw^ays 
controlled by the Indian States. TTow’ is it that these raiUvays pay big 
dividends? The argument may be advanced that these railways do not 
provide such good accommodation as the Lidian State raihvays or the 
Companv nianaged railways provide. I know the railw'ays that are admin- 
istered by my Honourable friend Sir George Eainy provide refreshment 
cars for those wdio like to take European food, but they do not provide 
refreslimcnt ears for those wdio take Indian food. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: “Question'’. 

Mr. B. Das: I challenge that question, and 1 say that except on the- 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Raihvay, there is no other company or 
State-managed railway wdiicli provides refreshment cars in Ujc Indian way, 
Hindu or Muhammadan. ^ 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: No. 

Mr. B. Das: Why does he not introduce these refreshment cars for 
Indians on all the railw'ays? Why does he not introduce it on the Bengal 
Nagpur, Southern Mahratta, East Indian and tlie other railways? If my 
Honourable friend wnll travel on these railways controlled by the Indian 
Princes, he will find that there is provision for the Hindu system of diet, 
the Muhammadan system of diet and also for the European system of 
diet. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General): On the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India metre gauge there is no Indian refreshment car 
at all. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaflfarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
.madan) : And that on the broad gauge is rotten. 
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Mr. B. Das: While I was reading the speech . of the Chief Commis- 
jsioner for Railways, i I found that being an Engineer he does not know the 
* •subtlety of my Honourable friend, the Railway Member, to conceal his 
heavy deficit and losses through political verbiage. But I am indebted to 
the Chief Commissioner for pointing out that there are so many committees 
of sfandardisation and other teclmical ccinmittecs which are going to see 
that the railway a})pUances should be manufactured in India. Sir, in 
this matter, the Railway Board has been a great sinner in the past. So far 
they have done very little to encourage the applied engineering industries 
in India. Even if one reads through the lines of Mr. Russeirs speech, one 
finds that even vaciuim brakes must be even now purchased from abroad. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, has got so many experts and why 
do not those experts design these things? Why do not they take these 
vaeunni brakes and take them to pieces and make every part in India 
itself? My friend, Mr. TTaymnn, may Jmile, but if he has the time to read 
of the rise and prosperity of Japan, he will see what Japan is doing. 
Japan could not manufacture electrical machinery. She got the electrical 
machines from England and merely took them to pieces and then studied 
the design of those things, and her own experts then began to manufacture 
those things. But my friend Mr. Hayman does not control the technical 
policy of the Railway Board. He may be employed in the very good task 
of providing amenities to the labouring population and the staff for which, 

I know, theiT arc the spokesmen here, my friends Mr. Kabiriiddin Ahmed 
and Afr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhuri and to w^hom my Honourable friend 
Mr. Hayman will reply. But T am speaking for the whole of India, that 
the Railway Board has so far not encouraged anything for manufacturing 
the railway appliaueos in India. It is solely due to the racial discriminat- 
ing policy v)f 1h )se wlio control the Railway Administration. 

Mr. President: Plio Honourable Members lime is up. 

Mr. B. Das: 1 will conclude then. Sir. I think niy Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anwar-\iI-Azim, inisunclerstood the implications of my friend Mr. Ranga 
Iyer’s spi'cch. IMy friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, wanted to point out the dis- 
criniitiating policy of tlie Government — the policy of divide and rule. If 
T can interpret, mv friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, if Mussalrnans want 

])cr cent, the p()]>ulation baMs, I say take 50 per cent, of the 
jobs. But why should the Anglo-Indians get 25 per cent, of the jobs 
and in soint* cases even 00 per cent, of the jobs? If the xVnglo-Tndians arc 
to gel jobs o]i: tlu^ ])opuIalion liasis or t*ven on a literate basis, they cannot 
get more than 2 pt’r cent, of the jobs. T hope my Honourable friend, fiir 
(itH.rgo Rainy, will l•(‘alise this. It is a smoko screen whieb my friend the 
Honourable the Bail way Member has r.iised in order that the fat jobs, 
the best loaves and fishes in tlic Baihvays, may be distributed among the 
menihers of Colonel Gidney’s community. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ciiota Nagpur cum Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : I arn sorry thal the first speech while condemning communalism 
was full of communalism. Sir, I will not be out of order if I place a 
few figures before this House. Sir, 1 find that among the gazetted 
'Officers, there rf\ro B-81 per eent. of M'uslims in railway services and 
amongst other officers whose pay is Ba. 250 and over, there are 4*25 
per cent. only. I do not admit that Mnssalmans are in any way inferior 
to any community and especially to the community to which the Deputy 
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Leader of the Nationalist Party belongs, and who has just attacked my** 
community. I believe Muslims do not get their due share on account 
of some internal clique. Owing to my time being limited at the present 
moment, I will deal with the subject more fully some other day. ” Sir, 

I shall be failing jn my duty if I do not place the case of Mussalmans 
before the House. From the various reports and statistics placed in our 
hands, it is apparent that the percentage of Muslims both in the superior 
and the subordinate services is very low, and I particularly draw the atten- 
tion of the Honourable the Pailway Member to the inadequate representa- 
tion of Muslims in the services, and would ask him not to overlook their 
claims any more and to see that his instructions to his subordinates to 
that effect are not thrown into the ,wnste-paper basket. 

Now, Sir, it is not for me to condemn or to congratulate the depart- 
ment which has prepared the Budget. The Department is above both* 
But 1 do not hesitate in saying this much, that the Honourable Member in 
charge and his colleagues have played their part nicely as far as the 
Budget and the introductory speech is concerned. At the outset I may 
be permitted to complain, Sir, that the time given to us to study and 
to make observations on the liailway Budget was too short a period to 
digest the whole amount of literature supplied to us and to scrutinise the 
figures contained in the different books. I admit. Sir, that on account 
of being a new Member, my difficulty was much more than that of 
others, but I think it w’ould have been too much to expect even an 
official Member, wdth all the establishment at his disposal, to study such 
a huge mass of literature in comparatively such a short time. Sir, 
Railway finance was separated from the General, finance in pursuance of 
a Resolution adopted by this House on the 20th September, 1924, and 
from that time there have been persistent demands from the elected 
Members of this House that the time given for studying the Budget is 
very short, but the Government have either turned a deaf ear or do not 
care to remove this long, standing complaint. 

Now% without unnecessarily wasting the time of the House, Sir, I come 
straight to the Budget. The Budget presented by the Honourable the 
Railway Member tli(3 other day bears unmistakable proof of the depres- 
sion in trade through wiiich the country and indeed the whole World is 
passing, wiiich is to a large extent responsible for such a huge fall in the 
earnings of the railways. I shall, with your permission, Sir, first take the 
commercial aspect of our railways. Business is after all a business. A 
business man even in the streets always thinks of the ratio of the gain 
to the capital invested. According to the convention of the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1924, by calculating 1 per cent, on capital at charge, the result 
is Rs. 6,62,33,000, and by adding l/5th of the surplus, Rs. 6,91,81,000, 
i.e., Rs. 1,18,26,000, the result becomes Rs. 7,80,59,000. In 1929-80, 
Rs. 7,80,59,000 was the net payment due from the railway to the General 
revenues. If the loss of Rs. 1,68,73,000 on the strategic lines be deducted, 
the total contribution from the Railway to the General revenues becomes 
Rs. 6,11,86,000. These figures have been calculated according to the* 
practice on the actual receipts and charges of the financial year, 1927-28. 
The capital at charge on commercial lines to the end of 1927-28 wa» 
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Bs. 6,62,82,68,000. Now, Sir, the point I want to bring to your notice 
Is that even this Bs. 6,11,86,000 could not be paid from the net profit 
of the year 1929-30. The net gain in 1929-30 was only Es. 4,03,64,000 
andP the deficit to meet the contribution to the General revenues was 
• Bs. 2,08,22,000. Sir, this is the business. This is the condi- 
tion of the commercial lines because the loss of Bs. 1,68,78,000 
on the strategic lines has already been deducted from the payment due. 
After such a heavy deficit in 1929-30, what do I find in 1930-31? I find 
that the revised estimate for the* Bailway Board for 1930-31 is Bs. 16,76,000 
against Bs. 16,65,000, the actuals for 1929-30. And, Sir, this Es. 16,75,000 
was not shown at the time of the Budget; only Es. 16,10,000 was shown 
in the Budget. For the Audit Department, that is. Demand No. 3 for 

1930- 31 I find Bs. 18,70,000 against Bs. 13,70,000, the actuals for 1929-30. 

I do not know of any sane business m.'in who will think of increasing his 
expenditure after such a lieavy loss. Of course, the manager who has 
no sympathy with the business, no sympathy with the owner of the 
business, will increase the expenditure by employing his friends, but no 
one can congratulate him. The most peculiar factor of the Budget for 
1920-30 was that this deficit was not estimated at the time of placing 
it before this House. A nice part wa^ played, a nice speech was delivered, 
congratulations were offered and received, and it w^as shown at that time 
that B?/. 6,24,72,000 would he the total payment fo General revenues, 
leaving a surplus of Bs. 3,25,73,000 which will be transferred to the 
Eailway Beserve Fund. In other words, a net gain of Bs. 9,50,45,000 
was shown, while the actual gain was Bs. 4,03,64,000. This is not the 
case for 1929-80 only; similar is the case with the previous year also. 
In the Budget estimate of 1928-20 Bs. 8,00,90,000 was shown as the 
net gain, but the actual gain was Es. 7,80,04,000 only. Had the deficit 
been due to the fall in income, no one would have cursed it. But, Sir, 
in 1928-29 1 find an actual receipt of Bs. 105,90,35,000 against the Budget 
estimate of Bs. 105,35,70,000, f.e., a clear gain in gross earnings and 
surplus profit. The deficit was due to the working expenses. It can be 
said that tlie deficit in 1928-29 w^ns not much, but I cannot imagine 
what can be said about 1929-30. In this year again I find a heavy loss — 
a very lieavy loss indeed — of Bs, 5,46,81,000. Out of this amount I 
admit Es. 2,18,88,000 was a deficit due to a fall in receipts, but a loss 
of Es. 3,27,93,000 is again due to the expenditure side, out of which a 
loss of Ei?i. 2,60.05,000 was purely due to working expenses. After such 
a heavy deficit, I find that more money has been demanded for working 
expenses for 1930-31. It can be seen that actual figures for 1929-30 were 
not before the Honourable Member in charge of the Department, but, 
how can it be accepted that the actuals for 1928-29 wore also not avail- 
able? When I see that year after year the actual receipts are less than 
the Budget estimates and the actual working expenses arc more than 
the Budget estimates, how can I relv upon the Budget estimates of 

1931- 82? 

Sir, there are ample examples from which it can be shown that an 
under-estimate of , expenditure is placed before this House; and when the 
work is in progress there is no alternative for this House except to 
grant more money to be wasted at the pleasure of the Engineers and 
the Department. Is it not the case with the new railway stations at 
Lucknow and Cawnpore? 
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Sir, no doubt the fall in railway earnings during the current year *to 
some extent is also due to increasing competition of the buses, ffhis 
can easily be arrested to a large extent if the timings and routes of 
trains are so arranged as would meet the conveniences of the travelling 
public. Let mo take a particular example to illustrate this. The express 
train from Patna to Ranchi — ^the two important capitals of Bihar and 
Orissa — via Asansol, Adra and Muri, is also not suitable. It takes about 
19 hours to cover a distance of 329 miles; while on the other hand, if 
the same an*angcment be changed, via Gaya, Gomoh, Barkakhana and 
Muri, there will be a considerable saving of time and distance, and the 
people travelling between Ranchi and Gaya who at present use lorries 
and motors, because it takes much more time by trains, will also welcome 
this change- in the route. This latter distance of 297 miles, that is, 
32 miles less than the former distance, can bo traversed in comparatively 
a much shorter time. This saving of five hours in time and 32 miles 
in distance and a shorter journey on the metre gauge will go a long way 
to ensure the comforts of the passengers, who wrill certainly like to reach 
their destination five hours earlier, and a gain in point of revenue can 
only arise from the growth in the volume or the velocity of traffic, which 
is at present taken away to a considerable extent by the buses. At 
present bogies run 206 miles on State-managed railw\ays and 123 miles 
on Company-managed railways, and by this change 226 miles will be 
covered by State-managed railways and only 71 miles by Company- 
managed railwrays, which is another benefit to revenue. By this arrange- 
ment, a good deal of saving is possible by omitting the 11 Up and 12 Down 
expresses, which start from Dinapore with bogies from and to Purulia, 
the junction for Ranchi. By converting one Up and one Down passenger 
train of Patna-Gaya Branch to express trains a long-standing difficulty 
of the public can be removed and at the same time it will save another 
hour of the passengers travelling to and from Ranchi without any extra 
cost to the Railway Department. If this arrangement is adopted, the 
buses will certainly not ply between Gaya and Ranchi. Five lorries run 
dfiily during the day time between these two places and in this way the 
whole day is wasted on the journey. If the Gaya passenger is converted 
, into an express train and a through bogie consisting of first and second, 
and another bogie consisting of intermediate and third classes is attached 
to it, the public will greatly appreciate this as they will bo in a position 
to travel w^hile sleeping during the night without w'asting the whole 
day 

Mr. Ram Prashad Narayan Sahi (Bihar and Orissa: Nominatcid 
Official): Do you consider the inconvenience of North Bihar passengers 
who go via Mohameh? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tliere .are other express trains for their 
benefit. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: No, No; it is not a good proposal. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, if w^e look at .the earpings of the Indian 
railways, we find that the earnings from intermediate and third clas*" 
passengers arc more tliun ten times ihi' efU’uings from the first and 
second class passengers, but on the other hand we find that other faci- 
lities provided !*er (Ven are not even one-tenth of what is provided for 
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the first and second class passengers. The number of intermediate and 
• ^ third class passengers is constantly increasing year after year. In 1926-27, 

* the number of intermediate class passengers was 14,945 ; in 1927-28 it 
became 17,361; and in 1929-30 it rose to 17,900. Similarly, the number 
of tliird class passengers in 1927-28 was 578,409; in 1928-29 it rose to 
606,468. 

The established principle of all business men is that they provide every 
facility to those customers of theirs who pay them more money. I do 
not know whether such is the case in England, but in India I can say 
with great confidence that the managers of the firm, that is, the Eailway 
Board, do not care a bit to ensure the comforts of these people from whom 
they derive tlie largest amount of revenue. I do not know what is the 
procedure for selecting Members for the Railway Advisory Committees, 
and whether such important questions are placed before them or not. 
Local bodies like Union Boards and District Boards have always been 
drawing the attention of the Railway Administrations to the inconveniences 
of third class passengers, but no attention is paid to them and their reply 
always# is “there are no funds availabIe/\ “the matter is under considera- 
tion** and “there is no need’* and so on. I quote an example, Sir. 
There is a station, Taregna, on the East Indian Railway on the Patna- 
Gaya line, which is considered a first class station on that line so far 
as traffic is concerned. The Union Board and the District Board repeat- 
edly passed Resolutions requesting the Railway Administration to provide 
a third class waiting shed, and in these Resolutions it was pointed out 
that passengers are put to much inconvenience owing to the absence of 
a waiting shed for them and that they are forced to face the chill of 
the winter, the sun of the summer and lie in open during the rains. Are 
these troubles not enough to worry every Indian Member of this House? 
And still no attention is paid. Crores and crores are spent on palatial 
buildings, but for the provision of facilities for these wretched people, 
there is no money. If this is the attitude of Government in regard to 
commercial departments, it is very easy to imagine what will be the 
condition in other Departments. There is no adequate provision for the 
education of hoys of poor employees. The work which could be done at 
a small expense by Indians is being given to Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
on high rates of pay. 

Sir, besides these, no attempt is made to cut down the expenses and 
increaSe the income. Nobody cares to find out the real causes of this 
decrease in income and increase in expenditure. Is it not tlie duty cf 
the Railway Board to find this out and do whatever is possible to improve 
matters ? 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mar. President in the Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. ^hahani (Sind : Noii-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I wish that 
a longer interval had been allowed between the presentation of the Rail- 
way Budget and the general discussion on it. Somewhat greater import- 
ance ought to attach to the discussion of the Railway Budget by the 
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Members of this House. The speech of the Honourable the Railway 
Member discloses to my mind a careful study of the Railway Budget. 
He has devoted a great deal of attention to the Budget, and li he 
understands the view points of some of us on this side of the House, 
he may readily develop a disposition to modify some of the views which 
he has given expression to in his speech. I would like very much to 
place before him and the House my views which have emerged from my 
short study of the Railway Budget. 

My first observation with regard to this Budget would be in regard 
to the statement of the revenue from railways. I find in this statement 
that in the revised estimates for 1930-31 third class passenger traffic 
earnings are shown at Rs. 28*85 crores, and in the budget estimates for 
1931-32 at Rs. 30*32 crores. Similarly, goods traffic earnings are shown 
in the revised estimates for 1930-31 at Rs. 59*50 crores, and in the 
Budget estimates for 1031-32 at Es. 62*88 crores. That is to say, in 
the case of both these earnings there is an increase shown in the Budget 
estimates. The first increase is in my copy of the statement indicated 
as minus 1*47 crores, which obviously should be plus .... 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : It is plus 
there. 

Mr. S. C. Shahani: Not in my copy. In the case of the other earnings, 
the increase amounts to Es. 3*38 crores. We are assured that these 
increases arc not secured by any general increases in the passenger fares 
or in the railway freight rates, and that minor alterations have been gone 
in for in consequence of the authority wliich the Agents possess. But, 
even then, my idea is that these increases should not be enforced, for 
cheap transport is, according to me, essential for national prosperity. I 
am an agriculturist. I w^as very sorry to find that when, for instance, 
wheat was quoted at Rs. 1-10-0 a maund in the Punjab, the price that 
ruled in my part of the country was Es. 2-8-0 a maund. Not only that, 
but when the price of wheat in the Jamrao tract was Rs. 2-8-0 a maund, 
in Karachi it was Rs. 3-4-0 a maund. Now, freer movement should 
certainly be secured for agricultural produce if the consequences of its 
low prices are not to be unduly aggravated. The agriculturists on my 
side, at any rate, have lost further in consequence of a bad arrangement 
of railway freights. We have been told by the Honourable the Railway 
Member that there has been this year a decrease in the earnings from 
fares owing to a tendency to travel a class lower in those that have been 
in the habit of travelling in upper classes. I notice that in the present 
conditions the agricultiirists do not like to set out on journeys, and even 
if they do, they cover short distances on foot. On the whole, then, 
increases in fares or rates, however secured, will not be calculated to do 
good to either the railway or the people. I am told that increases may 
yet have to be contemplated, and that a committee consisting of experts 
may have to be appointed to determine whether or not passenerer fares, 
as also the rates charged on goods, should not be increased. If a com- 
mittee is appointed to explore the possibility of these increases, it is 
very desirable that non-experts too should be included in it; for then alone 
in my opinion it will be possible to secure that common-sense view which 
will be calculated to help the country. 
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My second observation would be with regard to the statement ot 
•working expenses. I find here that a reduction has been contemplated in 
the operation of railways, which will be rightly done if secured through 
redaction in traihc mileage. I have no doubt that economy in the second 
item, •namely, repairs and maintenance of works and rolling stock, will 
also be well secured. We are assured that hero economy will be enforced 
in matters which are comparatively non-essential; that the safety of 
passage of trains will in all cases be duly ensured, and that the deteriora- 
tion of the rolling stock and other railw'ay property will be duly prevented, 

I am not at all sure of the correctness of the lines on which economy 
would be effected in administration. When I look at these three items^ 
I find that in the case of operations there will be an economy to the 
extent of 2 lakhs; that in the case of repairs and maintenance there will 
be an economy of 7b lakhs, and that in the case of administration there 
will be an economy to the extent of BO lakhs only. I am really surprised 
to see that the economy contemplated in the third case amounts to no 
more than 30 lakhs. The Honourable the Railway Member has talked 
(ff leaks and loopholes in the railway ship, and has counselled their 
stoppage. I feel that there the biggest loopholes exist in the railway 
administration. I would point to the undesirability of continuing, for 
instance, two sets of offices for the revision of Railway Account Codes and 
for the revision of the Engineering Account Codes. If these are abolished,, 
seven to eight thousand rupees a month would be saved. Take another 
instance, the RaiUvay Standards Office. This costs about Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 15,000 a month. In these times of financial stringency \xe may 
very well go w^ithout it. We also know that several unnecessary officers 
are continued in existence. We hear of sport officers, who go about 
arranging matches of hockey and draw haitas. Wo hear of the multi- 
plication of Deputy Agents. For instance, recently a Deputy Agent has 
been created by the M. and S. M. Railw\ay. Many Deputy Agents do 
exist on the S. I. Raihvay. One wonders whether so many Deputy 
Agents are really required. In those days even the costly Eailwaif 
Magazine miglit be very well stopped. The previous speakers have 
pointed to the necessity of doing away with tlie special Publicity Depart- 
ments. We know that there is a Central Publicity Bureau, and that 
almost all railways contribute to the expenses of the Central Publicity 
Bureau. There is no need then for separate Publicity Departments. If 
these are abolished, a large saving w’Ould be effected. I was surprised 
to road the other day that very costly paintings by European artists are 
being gone in for purposes of publicity. Now. we cannot afford these 
luxuries at this time. 

It has been said by the Honourable the Railway Member that the 
superior services arc costing us only tw^o crores of rupees, and that if we 
go in for a ten per cent, cut in their salaries, we shall be saving only 
about 20 lakhs. I have devoted some consideration to the matter. 1 
really do not understand w^hy the cut should not be one of 25 per cent. 
It is true that we ourselves cannot do it, and that we shall have to consult 
the Secretary of State. But we shall have to consult the Secretary of 
State even in the* case of the proposed 10 per cent. cut. If t^e Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in England, Mr. Snowden, proposes a general cut of 10 
per cent., there is no reason why, the present conditions of India being* 
so different, we should not be able to persuade the Secretary of State to 
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sanction a cut of 25 per c?cnt. in the salaries of the superior services, 
this cut is allowed and enforced, I feel that it will only mean a difference 
in the banker s account, and nothing more, in the case of these superior 
services. Taking the figures to be as they are given in the speech of the 
Honourable the Thiilway TMcmber, the saving in this item will then amount 
to about 50 lakhs instead of 20 lakhs. 

If we the upper subordinate services into consideration which at 
present cost about 7 croros, and if we do not content ourselves with a cut 
of ten per cent, in their case but go in for a cut of 15 per cent., I see 
that we should be saving about 105 lakhs instead of 70 lakhs. 

As for a cut to be inade^ in the salaries of those that are drawing from 
Es. 30 to 250 a month, I feel that n cut of ten per cent, will be altogether 
unjustifiable in their case, although about 16 crores are being spent upon 
them and although 160 lakhs may be saved by going in for a ten per cent. 
The equitable claims^ of these services ought to be duly tsonsidered. 
At an average rate we may take it that a man belonging to this service 
will have about 3 children. How is he going to maintain a family of 5, 
and how is he going to educate his children with his salary reduced? T 
think it is altogether undesirable to go in for a cut of this kind in the case 
of this service. There are other appropriate ways of effecting economy, 
and if these are explored, I have no doubt that the railways will find it 
possible to secure their former solvency. 

If Honourable Members will look into page 13 of the Budget, they will 
see that the capital programme is considerably reduced. In 1930-31 
14 crores and 50. lakhs were devoted to this programme, whereas it is 
intended that only II crores and 45 lakhs will be devoted to this pro- 
gramme in 1031-32. We are assured that no new constructions will be 
undertfiken. I have been extremely anxious for the Badin-Viramgam 
section. This has been promised us by His Excellency the (Governor of 
Bombay. One of the reasons why the province of Sind is proposed to be 
separated from llie Presidency of Bombay is the distance of Sind from 
Bombay, which means a, journey of 45 hours. If this section is built, the 
journey will be reduced to about 24 hours only. It was a pity, a sad pity, 
that no one was sent to the Pound Table Conference to reprc‘sent the 
views of those who are against the separation of the province of Sind. 
However, no one was sent and things were not properly represented, and 
at the Pound Table Conferenee it was made out that the provinec should 
be separated. 1 hope somehow things will alter, and that a sensible view 
will be taken of the situation for which the promised section would be a 
great help. I do not know whether in the programme for the capital 
expenditure which is proposed the constnietion of this section is included. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. G. Shahani: I sho\dd have been very glad if it had been included; 
but if it is not, it cannot be helped in these days of financial stringency. 
In connection with the programme for capital expenditure 1 would make 
one other observation, and that is, that if the capital programme is to be 
reduced to the extent of Ps. ,3 croros and more, some of the temporary 
staff should be done away with. Poduetion in the capital programme 
should mean reduction in staff consequent on reduction of work. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member's time is up. 
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Hr. S. 0. Shahani: I will take only two or three minutes more, Sir. 

My next observation would be with regard to Exchange (pages 6 and 7). 
i* find that the interest which is paid on the capital at charge for exchange 
amounted in 1929-30 to Rs. 7,94,731. In 1930-31 it amounted to 
Rs. 13,52,000, and in 1931-32 it is estimated to amount to about Rs. 11 
lakhs *and more. This according to me is a sheer waste. The difference 
is to be paid between the actual value of the rupee and its fixed value. 

We arc told, Sir, that the ratio of Is. 6d. is a settled fact and cannot be 
disturbed. T only point to the pity of it. Large sums of money have 
been and are to be wasted, and for no valid reason. 

• 

My next observation. Sir, would be with regard to the contribution 
from railways to general revenues. I see that based on the actuals of 
1928-29, the tax that was paid by railways to general revenues amounted 
to Rs. 5,73,00,000. Based on the actuals of 1929-30, the tax is still 
estimated at Rs. 5.36,00,000. If there has been a loss of about 3 crores 
in 1929-30, when there is a gain of about 6 crores in 1928-29, there is 
no reason why the tax payable in 1931-32 should not be further reduced. 
When I compare Rs. 5,73,00,000 with Rs. 5,36,00,000, 1 find there already 
is a preet'dent for reduction. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member cannot indefinitely go on witb 
liis remarks. 

Mr. S. 0. Shahani: Only one minute more, Sir. Just a word with 
regard to the Reserve Fund. The depletion of the Reserve Fund is very 
undesirable. We have not got money to pay taxes due to the general 
revenues with, I think the tax<*s should stand over, and should not be 
paid. It is undesirable that the railways should operate on a very narrow 
margin, and be without the requisite fxinds. Then just a word with re- 
gard to Indianizatioii. All that has been said by the previous speakers^ 
in this regard I feel disposed tr> endorse. There is no reason why not 
only the fifth Railway Board Member should disappear, but that half the 
Members of the Railway Board should be Indian. With regard to the 
special provision to be made fcjr Muslims in the railway services, I feel 
disposed to endorse what has been said by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ranga Iyer. I feel, Sir, that on account of this communal policy, corrup- 
tion and bribery have increased on a very large scale, at any rate in the 
j)rovince of Sind. Such a policy ought not to be continued. 

Mr. iMuhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, 1 have been a member of the Railway Finance Committee for the 
past two years and I know the many difficulties which are in the way of 
the railway finances. Considering them, anyone who knows anything 
about the internal affairs and the conditions prevailing cannot help con- 
gratulating the Honourable the Railway Member on the Budget he has 
pcsented to the House. I knew that we were expecting a heavy deficit, 
and we were thinking how we should be able to make the two ends meeC. 
Sir, the Honourable the Railway Member deserves the congratulations of 
the House on the way he has presented the Railway Budget. I, Sir, think 
it my duty to tell the House how wo found in the Finance Committee 
great co-operation from Mr. Parsons on each and every matter. Whenever 
a single item was put as an additional expenditure, we debated the point 
fully and Mr. Parsons was rather anxious to explain in greater detail thab 
even the Members desired. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What about the Special Officers under Demand 
No. 11? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : I will just come to that if you will waif. 
Now, Sir, we have lost some Members in the present Assembly who v^re 
in the last Assembly and who were very keen on criticizing each and, every 
item which came before the Finance Committee; and sometimes we found 
that we did not like so much explanation as was actually given by Mr. 
Par&ons. Sir, he was very anxious to satisfy each and every Member who 
was putting up any criticism, although other Members who were old Mem- 
bers did not want such full explanations, but Mr. Parsons was anxious 
that the new Members must know the facts about every item ^o the full 
extent; and every item of expenditure which was sanctioned was sanc- 
tioned with unanimity and with the full concurrence of the Members of 
the Pailway Finance Committee. He satisfied the non-official Members 
with full explanations so that no item might slip. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad says that it is 
a habit with the liailway Board to put down any item when- 
ever they just want to provide for a certain person; that provi- 
sion is not made for any service, but a new post is created just to suit a 
certain person. I say that it might have been the case ten years ago, but 
I can vouch for the last three years that I at least never found such a 
thing happening. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, on a point of order, 1 will say that I cannot 
reply to him now but I will reply later on. 

Mr. President: That is not a point of order. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Now, Sir, I had occasion to deal in the 
Finance Committee with Mr. Parsons and Mr. Eau, who officiated for 
him, and we found that both of these gentlemen were very anxious .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, on a point of order, are we discussing Mr. Parsons or the 
Eailway Budget? 

Mr. President: I should like to draw the Honourable Member s atten- 
tion to the fact that it would be more interesting to the House if he spoke 
on the Eailway Budget which is now before us instead of elaborating on 
what happened in the Committee and what any member of that Committee 
did. The Honourable Member has really taken five minutes on {hat one 
point. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My point was to show that these items 
found their place in the Eailway Budget after they had been sanctioned by 
the Eaihvay Finance Committee, and if any Honourable Member says that 
these items have been put down for providing for a particular officer, it 
means an aspersion on the members of that Committee. And I wanted to 
defend the Eailway Finance Committee by saying this. 

President : Order, order. The Honourable Member as a member 
of the Finance Committee may give reasons why they included this ap- 
pointment in the Budget. But it is no use in my opinion saying what 
Mr. Pareons said here or there. The Honourable Member as a member 
of the Committee is entitled to put forward the considerations which in- 
fluenced him in supporting the recommendation to be included in the 
Budget, and he will be perfectly in order in doing so. 
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Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : And what is 
mor©, W0 as members of the Committee refuse to be defended by our 

friend. We should rather defend ourselves. 

• 

Yamin Khan: I must bow to the ruling of the Cheur, 
.although I find that I was never going out of order on this particular point 
of order which has been raised when there was no point of order. 

Mr. Presideiit: Will the Honourable Member proceed with his re- 
marks ? 

Mr. l^ammad Yamin Khan: Yes. Sir, I am doing so. Sir, I would 
like the House to know that for every item which has been sanctioned, 
or for every new expenditure, we have taken a guarantee from the railway 
oflBcials that that appointment will go to an Indian if a suitable Indian 
can be found. Every time a new post has been created, we have laid great 
stress on this point and we have been satisfied on this point that the 
claims of Indians have not been ignored. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is Mr. Parsons an Indian? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad knows fully well 
without my replying to it whether he is an Indian or not. 

Now, Sir, I am sorry that all the expenditure which had been sanc- 
tioned, and which would have brought great improvements on the railways, 
and had been sanctioned by the Finance Committee, could not be made on 
^count of financial stringency. The difficulty which we are facing today 
is not that expenditure is in the wrong direction but that the money 
cannot be found. We know that a lot of necessary improvements on the 
railways could not be achieved. There have been many suggestions which 
were made for the benefit of the public, but every time we found a huge 
deficit and we could not find money to effect these improvements which 
would have satisfied the public as well as the Members of this House. 
This has been an exceptional year and we have to wait till the next year. 
We knew that there was formerly a programme prepared for five years, 
but now that has to be given up. There were many good and useful ex- 
tensions of the railways which were put down under the five years' pro- 
gramme, but we found that on account of the financial stringency thev had 
to be given up absolutely. I have several times myself drawn attention 
to several extensions w^hich were needed in my province and needed very 
badly for the past several years. These were promised and the work was 
even started, but they had to be given up and w'e could not say anything 
on account of the paucity of funds available. I would, however, draw the 
attention of the Honourable the Eailway Member to one great grievance 
which has been continuing for a long time and it does not require very much 
money to be spent upon it. I have been drawing his attention to it every 
time during the Budget Session, and that is the construction of a shed in 
the Meerut City railway station, w^hich has not been sanctioned up to now. 
I have been representing on behalf of the Meerut citizens and the public 
who alight there that on the island platform there is a very little shed and 
the people who get down there during the late hours of the night, or in 
the summer days, or in the rainy season, feel the greatest inconvenience 
in going from the island platform to the main platform. This is a junction 
where the East* Indian and the North Western Railways meet and the 
island platform is meant for the North Western Eailway and the main plat- 
form for the East Indian Eailway. There is no shed over the bridge which 
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connects the two platforms We find sheds like this at Moradabad^ ^ 
Bareilly and other places, but we do not find it in such a big and import-* 
ant station as Meerut City. This will not cost much but it will affcjpd 
great facility to the people and the travelling public if it is provided in 
the coming year. 

There is one thing to which 1 w'ish to draw the Honourable Member's 
attention. He says that the rates of freight and fares have been thoroughly 
examined and tliey do not require to be changed, and if there is going 

to be any change, there would liave to be a change as a whole. But with 

due deference to his opinion, I think that a lot of improvement can be 
effected by changing the freight rates. There is great scope for improve- 
ment in that direction. There «are certain commodities on which the 
freiglit is not properly fixed and which can be properly fixed and this will 
effect a lot of improvement. If proper attention is paid after full inquiry, 

I think there is still great scope for improvement. In some cases there 
ought to be a decrease in the freight while there can be an increase with 
advantage in other cases. 

Anotlu'r thing, Sir, to which 1 would like to draw the attention of the 
Honourable iMembei* is that petrol is sold in Bombay at about annas 14 
to 15 per gallon. In old Delhi the price is Rs. 1-5-6 and in Now Delhi 

it is Bs. 1-6-6. ^rhis difference is a big difference in an article which 

occupies very little space on the railway. What T find on iiupiiry is this. 
This difference in the price is due to the heavy rates of freight on petrol. 
The only answer which T can got from the railways is that the petrol 
waggon which comes from Karachi has to go back empty all the way and 
it involves necessarily dr uhle the (‘.xponditnre. Therefore the charges 
must nect?ssarily be heavy. T think that those? days are gone' when petrol 
was considered to be a hi.xury. Now the time is changed and the consump- 
tion of peti’ol is increasing every day and when the Roads Development 
Committee is seeing that the rcaids are developed in every way and people 
are travelling by mc.tor cars and motor buses, the price of petrol must 
come down to a considerable extent and this can only be done if tjie 
freight is not so much as it is now. T think, Sir, the reduction which is 
suggested, namely 10 per cent, all round, is very sound because the people 
will be affected equally and when the low paid servants are excluded it 
will not he very hard on the others. This is far better than raising money 
by increasing fares nnd rates. But I think, Sir, it will be hard on 
people who do not receive high salaries if the reduction is the same in 
their case too. So T think there should be a certain differentiation made 
by a sort of sliding scale, say people getting so much salary should give 
10 per cent., then 15 per coni., 20 per cent, and so on. A man who has 
got a high salary has got some luxuries to meet and a man who gets 

a low salary has more necessities to meet and therefore there should be a 

certain discrimination in the rate of reduction between the tw'O. 

Now, Sir, T come to the last word about this general discussion. As 
far as the JRailway Budget is concerned, T have nothing more to say at 
present. I think that the speech of my Honourable friend. Mr. Banga 

Iyer, as supported by Mr. Shahani was not sound. That is most im^ 

politic at this juncture. It will not serve any good purpose; it will ci*eate 
great harm. Speeches of that sort and of that mentality are not required 
noW-a-dayp. We must create a calm atmosphere nnd harmony. We can 
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•say the same things in a better way and I hope that my friends who will 
speak in future will do moire service to the country by not supporting such 
*;8peeohes and refraining from making such speeches. 

Ifr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions; Non-Muhammadan 
Hural): After hearing the learned discourse from 11 o’clock up to this 
.time, 1 am sure the Honourable the Bailway Member will not mind if 1 
begin my maiden speech in this House by paying him a compliment. It 
is common knowledge that the facilities of travelling are improving in the 
country, and I need not dilate upon that subject any longer. But the 
real thing which perhaps does not come to the knowledge of every lay- 
man is, how is the Bailway Administration which is not seen by the pass- 
engers travelling at the railway station, dealing with the public with 
regard to commercial lines. I assure you that I have been in touch with 
the Bailway Administration for the last 25 years, and I can assure you 
that the treatment which the Bailway Administration gives now to the 
public with regard to the settlement of their claims, with regard to 
bearing grievances in connection with the booking of their goods, etc.; 
is really very much to be commended, and it is all that can be desired at 
the present moment. On the other hand, with regard to the facilities, 
the comforts, the increase of pay and other comforts which have been 
given by the Bailway Administration to their staff are also good. I think 
Honourable Members will agree with me that the railway baboo is better 
fed, is better clothed and is not looking half so melancholy as he used to 
do before. But in that theatre we find a gloomy personality moving hero 
•and there on the platform or in the railway train. That personality is the 
personality of our friend, the poor Anglo-Indian. I need not dilate on 
the causes which have led him to become so melancholy. But there is 
no doubt that the poor man finds that he does not get what ho used to 
•get before. I would not take the time of the Honourable Members any 
longer and would not get into the discussion with regard to communed 
representation. But I only want to impress with all the emphasis at my 
command on all my Honourable friends here that that is the result of the 
policy of spoon-feeding, which must vanish one day or other. If any com- 
munity requires spoon-feeding now, I am afraid they should count upon 
the same fate waiting for them in the near future. 

Sir, faults have been found by my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
with regard to the building of a shed or with regard to the reduction of 
freight ton petrol. I submit that these are very petty matters at this 
juncture in the history of the country. We are at this time confronted 
with a very very serious problem. A careful perusal of the speech of the 
Honourable the Bailway Member as well as the speech of Mr. Bussell in 
the other House bring the alarming fact to one’s knowledge that there is 
going to be a withdrawal of over 10 crores of rupees from the Beserve Fund. 
I think, a little pin-pricking, small points, petty affairs, should all bo for- 
gotten at this moment by Honourable Members, and every one of us should’ 
come forward with some constructive proposals and place them before the 
Bailway Advisory Committee, or before the Honourable ihe Eailway Mem- 
ber. so that we may be able to see. we may be able to make arrangements 
that in the near future we do not verge on insolvency. If I understand aright 
— because my knowledge of these affairs is very limited — I think that if we 
withdraw 10 crores this year, and if another year is going to be equally 
had, we shall have practically nothing left in the Beserve. What then 
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sire going to be the measures that will really do the nesdful in this matter 
Suggestions are made by the Honourable the Eailway Member that h^ ia 
proposing a ten per cent, reduction in the salaries. Sir, with cdl the- 
humility 1 possess, I put it befoi*e the Honourable Members that this ia 
mere eye-wash. There may be sincerity behind it; there may be honesty 
behind it, and I daresay there is honesty and sincerity behind it. But 
the point is, is the remedy suggested going to undo the evil? I assure 
you that it will not. The action would be only insignificant as compared 
with the trouble that is facing us. We have got to see very carefully aa 
to where really the mischief lies. The Honourable the Eailway Member 
in his learned report has given expression on more than one occasion when 
discussing the causes of the diminution in the railway earnings, to the 
present poJiticjil struggle. I quite agree with the Honourable the Eailway 
Member tJiat the present political trouble has got something to do with 
the deficit in the railway earnings ; but 1 wish that the Honourable the Eail- 
way Member had not laid so much stress on that point alone. The point that 
is really vital in this matter is the expenditure. Honourable Members will' 
all agree that we want safe wagons and safe carriages in which goods and 
passengers can be carried; we want a safe permanent way on which the 
trains will run; but at the same time we want a cheaper method of work- 
ing. Jt is all very well for the Eailway Member and his associates to say 
that they are trying to do this thing here and that thing there; but, Sir, 
it really comes to this. If when husband and wife sit down together and 
want to have a budget of their own, the husband says ‘You must remember- 
I must have a Eolls Eoyce*', and the’^ wife says “You must remember I 
must have my yearly trip to Europe"', and the son says, “You must 
remember that I must go to Cambridge this year and thereafter to 
Oxford’', what reduction can be made in the budget of a home where every 
one has got fixed items of expenditure from which he will not budget? Sir, 
the main trouble on our railways is expensive labour, and I use the word 
“labour" in its wider sense. For how long have the representatives of 
the people been asking for the Indianisation of the railways and what has 
been done actually so far is known to us all. I admit the railways are 
being Indianised, but I regret that the expenditure has not been put down. 
What is there to stop the administration from advertising that in future 
'the Assistant Traffic Superintendent or the Assistant Engineer, or the 
Assistant Loco. Superintendent shall have to begin on Es. 200 q month? 
If he does not like it, he can go to some other country and seek a job 
there. Sir, unless we all come to a resolution, unless we all make that 
arrangement, that expensive labour shall be done away with and curtailed, 
I assure the House that nothing whatsoever in the shape of tangible results 
can be achieved in the future. 

The difficulty has come in that for some time past, in fact ever since 
1 ^. the introduction of railways in this country, a certain standard has been 
assigned to the railway employee, and efforts are made to maintain that 
standard. I submit that probably the very standard that was assigned to 
the railway officer was not the right standard as compared to the condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. Without fear of contradiction, I can 
inform the Honourable Members here that on one of the busiest railways 
in England I came to know' personally that the District Traiffib Superin- 
tendent's salary was not more than £400 per annum. The District 
Traffic Superintendent in India, of a desolate district, where perhaps there 
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is nothing much to do except to go about in his saloon, gets a salary of 
ifst 1,200 or jRs. 1,800 a month. Sir, unless we grapple with the evil, 
unless we go to the very root of the evil, nothing whatever can be achieved ; 
and t submit that if we want to do anything useful, the only way to do 
it is that the officials and non*officials, gentlemen in this House who have 
made a special study of railway problems and of railway figures, like my 
Honourable friends, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. Hayman, Mr. Parsons and 
the Honourable the Railway Member, should all sit down together and first 
come to an agreement and say, '“In future we are going to have cheap 
labour on the railways**; unless they do that, nothing useful can be done. 
Small improvements here and there and small grievances, I think, we can 
safely ignore at this time. We should go and sec what is the real trouble 
and how it can be removed. With these remarks, I hope that the Hon- 
ourable the Railway Member will take all these suggestions of mine for 
what they are worth and give them his serious consideration. (Applause.) 

XJ. Tun Aung (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, as I come from Burma, 
iny view point in regard to the liailw^ay Budget must naturally be Burman. 
Any one who has been to Burma will find that railway service there is one 
of the major services and the employees therein are all non-Burmans practi- 
cally. 

Mr. B. Das: What a shame I 

U. Tun Aung: On the top of that, I view the matter with alarm and 
great consternation when I see the declaration made solemnly by the 
Honourable the Railway Member that the representation of Muslims in 
that service will be scrupulously observed. I think. Sir, the time has now 
arrived when there should not be any particular distinction made of this 
nature, I came to India as a total stranger, and here I find that the claims 
of Muslims have been forwarded by the authorities concerned with much 
more care than the claims of other races. I haye no grudge against the 
Muslims in any way ; but I am only anxious that the claims of my fellow- 
countrymen be equally observed if not more by the authorities concerned 
in Burma. 

The last speaker touched on a very vital point affecting really material 
savings in the Budget. I have seen that motions have been placed before 
the local Council for the reduction of railway freights. Not a word has 
been said in this Budget, but I think it will be accepted that the reiliiction 
in the freight of paddy and other agricultural articles would offer an in- 
ducement to traders in spite of the depressed condition of the trade, to 
make use of the railway services, and thereby much more income might 
be expected from that source, if only an encouragement of that sort were 
placed before the traders. 

I find, Sir, there is an estimated prc.vision of Rs. 150 lakhs for the 
Sagaing Bridge, and for this year a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs has been budgeted. 
Those who have been to Burma will know that the Irrawaddy is the majestic 
river practically dividing the country into two parts from the top to the 
bottom. The Sagaing Bridge is one to connect the lines between Amara- 
pura on the one side and Sagaing on tlie other. I know that this would 
offer a very usefurservicc to the people there in that they would be em- 
ployed on the construction of this bridge, but I am rather afraid that tfie 
Rum of Rs. 150 lakhs, which will be spent on this bridge, which would 
after All be a marvellous piece of engineering, would not justify the use 
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to which this bridge would be put. The ferry service that has been in*’ use 
for many , years past has been equally satisfactory. If instead of spending 
the sum of Ks. 20 lakhs this year, or Rs. 150 lakhs in all for this bridge, 
more railway lines were opened out in adjoining areas, there would be mucli 
more satisfaction to the people and there would be much better service 
rendered to the country. The bridge, as I have stated, Sir, would only be 
a piece of engineering skill. The tourists from abroad might come and 
admire it, but the service that it would give would not in any way be com- 
mensurate with the expenditure that would be involved in its construction. 
Now, I would only like to stress the first point, and that is, about the 
employment of Burmans in the railway service. I want to ask the Honour- 
able the Railway Member, Sir, that the claims of the Burmans in thh 
very extensive service in Burma should be given due recognition. 

Mr. K. P. Thampaxi: Sir, I rise to make a few observations on the 
Railway Budget for the ensuing financial year. In doing so, I may saj 
et the very outset, that I approach the subject in the capacity of a share 
holder of a business concern, an attitude, I trust I am entitled to hold ii 
my capacity as a taxpayer. 

The pos tion at the end of the ensuing year, as I understand it fron 
the Explanatory Memorandum of the Budget, which was placed in ou 
hands is this. The capital invested on the railway lines will be 796 crorei 
of rupees, roundly. After meeting the working expenses from the receipts 
there is left a net balance of 1*21 crores. This is hardly sufficient to pa; 
the contribution to the general revenues, and wo have "to draw upon th 
accumulated Reserve, which is therefore reduced to 1«33 crores. The 
Depreciation Fund, after a withdrawal of 8-2 crores against a provision of 
13*43 crores this year, stands at the satisfactory figure of 21*47 crores, on 
the 31st March, 1932. 

Now, Sir, considering the large capital invested in railways, the Reserve 
of 1*33, though only of a few years' growth, is not adequate enough to 
meet abnormal conditions. Suppose there is a large deficit next year also, 
a contingency which 1 earnestly hope and trust will not occur, and we are 
forced, as we were this year, to draw on some kind of reserve, I am anxious 
to know to what remedy the Government will resort. In business concerns 
of such magnitude, it is highly necessary to build up gradually a large 
reserve to meet long and continuous adverse conditions. I would not have 
minded, therefore, if the contributions to the general revenues were reduced 
or entirely stopped for some years and the amount allowed to accumulate 
as reserve fund. 

Mr. B. Das: No, that will not be allowed. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Let me continue, I would also suggest that the 
expenses connected with the strategic Tnes ought to go to the military 
accounts, as they are, strictly speaking, allied to defence, and the accounts 
of the strategic lines removed altogether from the Railway Budget proper. 
(“Hear, hear” from the Nationalist Benches.) 

Another suggestion that I have to make is that {he sinking fund for 
the amortisation of the debt incurred for the railway capital ought to be 
lemtimatcly treated directly under the Railway Accounts. Money is 
borrowed for several purposes by the Government and the sinking fund for 
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mch purpose ought to be" raised from its own respective source. There 
is no ineaning in making railways contribute to the sinking funds of iiriga- 
biort debts or any unproductive debts. As the railways are already contri- 
buting their quota to the common sinking or Debt Redemption Fund in 
the shapje of a lump contribution to the general revenue which provides for 
it at present, it will only be a matter of book adjustments to cany^ into 
effect these humble suggestions of mine if they meet with the approval of 
(Government. It has been said, that railways are commercial concerns, 
and inasmuch as that general principle has been recognised, one expects 
all the implications of that principle would be logically extended to all 
details and directions. 

Now, Sir, coming to details, one is struck with the disparity between 
the expenses of the State-managed and Company -managed systems. For 
sub-head Agency, under Demand 4, it is found that the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway spends only 3-35 lakhs, while the East Indian Railway, 
which has only a thousand miles more for administration, spends 9*90 lakhs, 
nearly three times as much as the former. This is only one case in point. 
Under Audit, it is 3^ times more; under Telegraph they spend nearly 
double, and under Medical, it is about three times as much. In regard to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway also it is more or less the same. 
Unless therefore there is something radically wrong somewhere, this cannot 
be explained. It is time that attempts were made to standardise the 
working expenses. It must be said that the companies manage their rail- 
ways more economically, and if the fact is that that their Board of Directors 
exercise a more vigilant control over their workings, it is up to the Govern- 
ment to adopt the same system over the State-managed Railways. It often 
happens that State properties are treated as nobody's properties, and til 
hope as the railways of India are paying assets, Government will not neglect 
them or allow them to sink into that condition. A comparison between 
State-managed and Company-managed systems makes startling revelations 
in all branches of administration, and at this point I only desire that full 
advantage must be taken to introduce the economical ways in which the 
latter manage their affairs. 

The purchase of stores in England and other foreign countries is another 
matter on which we Indians have strong feelings. Those materials that 
are available in this country should not be purchased elsewhere, and those 
that are not available must be manufactured departmentally by the rail- 
ways in their own workshops. The railway is the most competent and 
proper body to take the Swadeshi vow, and we on our side will not hesitate 
to vote any amount for erecting the required additional plant to make the 
workshops self-contained. 

I desire to avail myself of this occasion to invite the attention of the 
authorities to the rates and fares that are now prevailing on some of the 
railways. It has to be admitted that there is keen competition going on 
in many parts of the country between railways and private buses. In the 
place where I come from, it is cheaper to travel by buses. As a matter of 
fact, people prefer to go in buses from Palghat to Trichur, Coimbatore, and 
eveA to distant places like Palnis. I have myself found it cheaper to go 
to Calicut in my cay, paying four tolls on the way, than taking a first class 
ticket by rail. Freight for timber in the Shoranur-Nilambiir Branch is so 
high that it does not compare with that of ordinary bullock carts. I was 
told, and I speak subject to correction, that freight from Bombay to Calicut 
is much less than from Bombay to Palghat which is on the main line and 
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ileardr to Bombay by 80 miles. Merchants find it cheaper to book their 
goods to Calicut and re-book again to Palghat than to book directly from 
Bombay to Palghat. These are matters that really deserve close scrutiny 
and to be remedied with great advantage. • 

The introduction of intermediate class carriages on the broad gauge 
section of the South Indian Eailway is one in which the public of South 
India have shown great interest. To a question put in the Assembly last 
year I remember to have read the answer that the matter was referred to 
the Directors at Home. But at a meeting of the Advisory Committee 
recently held at Madras the Agent is said to have declared that the intro- 
duction of intermediate class accommodation would not be a paying pro- 
position. If the data collected did not show it was paying, where was 
the necessity to refer the matter to the Directors? The fact is that the 
South' Indian Railway charges 7^ pies as against 5 pies in the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway for their intermediate class on their metre 
gauge section. The difference between intermediate class and second class 
fare is only pies, and it is therefore natural that people prefer to travel 
second class. If the South Indian Railway will also reduce their fare to 
.5 pies, I am sure that there will be a ready response from the travelling 
public. There are a large number of middle class men who are above the 
Ordinary poor people travelling by third class, and the South Indian Eail- 
way ought to cater for such class of people. 

I find a sum of Rs. 5*86 lakhs has been budgeted for the expenses of 
the Central Publicity Bureau. There are establishments in New York and 
London to carry on propaganda work. One is inclined to question the utility 
of this branch. I would like to know whether, after the establishment of 
the branch at New York, there has been an appreciable increase in the 
number of American tourists in this country. Americans are sure to tour 
in this country as long as they have dollars in their pockets and sights to 
m this country. While there is some kind of propaganda in foreign 
countries, there is hardly anything of the kind in our own country. The 
third class passenger traffic is an important item of revenue. If the efforts 
of the Publicity Branch are directed towards carrying on popaganda work 
among the large pilgrim classes, it is sure to have beneficial results. The 
'villager has at present only heard about the sacred places of his country, 
and if he is made to know more of them and the facilities of ^travel, he 
might be induced to travel to those places of pilgrimage. I am one of 
those who think that publicity work in foreign countries may with advant- 
age be stopped and its activities confined to this country. 

Before closing my remarks, I w'ould like to refer also to the desirability 
of. determining the contract of the Bengal and North Western Railway 
and taking over its management by the State. The question has been 
before the Government for some time, and I find from the answers given 
to interpellations in the House that nothing definite has been decided. It 
is said that the Company is paying large, if not fabulous dividends, while 
the convenience and interest of the passengers are woefully neglected. If 
as 1 am told, the capital required is only one orore of .rupees, the amount 
is not large and can fce easily raised in this country itself. I hope that 
Government will see their way to acquire this line and do tha heedful 
without any more delay. 
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Mr. Aiuftr NfttlL Dutt (BurdWan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) i 
Sir, I confess that I find it not only depressing but humiliating to have to 
* •discuss a Budget over which we have really no control. Not only do we 
have no control over this Budget, but wo have no control over the policy 
of the administration, or the programme and policy of construction of 
railways. On these matters wc are never consulted. In fact, we cry 
ourselves hoarse in this House and elsewhere for constructing a little rail- 
way line here and a little railway line there, but the Railway Board and 
the Honourable the Railway Member hardly pay any attention to our 
cries. They are solely guided' by two factors; one is the construction of 
strategic linos for Imperial purposes, and the other for advancement of 
British trade. We know how lilies are constructed at places where other 
interests than Indian interests require that they should be constructed. 
Innumerable examples of this can be given, where foreign prospectors have 
taken leases of jungles and apparently waste lands at a very convenient 
rate, and then they ask the Railway Board to construct a railway so that 
they may have good prices for the products of those tracts. But, Sir, 
scivilised tracts, have been left out of consideration. It is nearly 76 years 
ago that the first railway train began to run here in India and the tract of 
the country which it traversed was from Howrah to Ranigunge. To the 
south of it lies that civilised tract of Bengal which has produced the great- 
•est poet of Bengal, Kabikankan, and also the greatest jurist of modem India, 
the late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. This tract of country has been neglected 
for a long time. In 1872 there was a talk of constructing a line over that 
iiract of country, and Mr. Horace Bell surveyed the line. Then, about the 
early eighties of the last century there was another survey of the line. 
Afterwards, about the year 1901 or 1902 there was another survey. At 
the instance of Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, who happened to belong to that 
part of the country which has produced the greatest Indian of the nineteenth 
oentury. Raja Rammohun Ray, a line was proposed to be constructed from 
Vishnupur to Howrah, So long as Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu continued 
to have influence in the Government of India, the proposal was not dropped 
but I find now that it has been almost dropped, as will appear from the 
answers given in regard to the construction of that line. The answer has 
been that, unless there is more pressure of traffic, they are not going to 
construct the line. Sir, I may point out that there is a line on which the 
Indian revenue has suffered a loss. You guarantee an interest of 4 per 
oent., but the line does not pay you more than 2 per cent., because you 
have laid it at a place which is neither a business centre nor from which 
people can get to other places, I mean the Bankura-Damodar River Rail- 
way. But if you extend it to the town of Arambagh or the district town 
oi Burdwan, I think that that line will pay and Indian revenues would not 
Buffer. I pressed this matter more than once before the Financial Commis- 
sioner, but our prayers have not been heeded. About the administration 
and policy^ much has been said, and I would not detain the House by 
dilating upon them. But there is one matter about which I shall respect- 
fully invite the attention of the Railway Member, and that *is about the 
stores purchase system of the Railway Board. I find that about 9 crores of 
stores have been purchased from foreign sources and the imported mate- 
rials from foreign countries come to about 7 crores. That is, about 
16 orores worth of stores have been purchased from foreign countries. Now, 
what is the amount that has been purchased in India? Here we have a 
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very clever device. Here we have a figure given as 14 croreS). 
a little less than what is purchased from foreign sources. 
But I think three-fourths of this 14 c.rores is only raw materialft^ 
such as bricks, stone, timber and coal and such other things. Certainly, 
these things cannot be imported from other countries. I know there are 
people who would like even these things to be imported from other 
countries. I know what has been the fate of the coal industry in Bengal 
by attempting to bring in coal from elsewhere, but these are matters out- 
side the present subject. Leaving out bricks, stone, timber, etc., only 
about three or four crorcs worth of stores are purchased from indigenous 
sources. Now, in connection with this matter I may point out one fact 
about the Peninsula Locomotive Company, which was not given any orders 
for locomotives, and afterwards the Government purchased the company 
and converted it to the purpose of manufacturing bogey under-frames. We 
have some remarks about it in the speech of Mr. Bussell in the other 
House, which are to the following effect and w^hich I consider to be nothing 
but a camouflage. In fact those who know the inner working of these 
things will not be deceived. On page 6 of his speech, Mr. Bussell says : 

*'As another instance of how economy can be effected by standardization I would 
mention the East Indian Kailway Carriage Underframes Workshop at Tatanagar. 
Carriage underframes are being manufactured there today at considerably less cost 
than they can be purchased from any other source.** 

I challenge the Honourable the Bailway Member and the Honourable 
Mr. Parsons to let us know whether they ever invited tenders, so that we 
may know whether these things could have been purchased at a cheaper 
rate from elsewhere. 

Then there is one other faet which I should like to mention. This House 
is new. Many of the Members are new also. For their information I may 
point out to them that last year the Government reserved twenty thousand 
tons of steel sleepers to be purchased from the Tatas. This was assured 
to Pandjit Nilakantha Das last year, but when Pandit Nilakantha Das in- 
fonned the Tatas of this fact and when they came over here, they were 
refused the order. Subsequently when the Bengal Nagpur Eailway wanted 
steel sleepers, they invited tenders with such specification as can only be 
had from Henry Williams. (Cries of “Shame”.) These are facts which 
those who know will understand. The result has been that the Tatas^ 
sleeper plant is lying idle, and still the Eailway Member, who is also the 
Commerce Member, comes before us and wants to have the Tatas ' sub- 
sidised. Then there is one other fact which I beg to point out to the 
House. If instead of using steel sleepers, you had ordered cast-iron 
sleepers, several foundries engaged in the manufacture of the same in 
Bengal would have got sufficient work to have their labour engaged. NoWr 
it is a well known fact that cast-iron sleepers can be substituted for steel 
sleepers, which are more durable and cheaper. In view of these observa- 
tions about the purchase of the stores, I hope the Honourable the Bailway 
Member will see his way to rectify matters, so that we may not have to» 
complain in future years. I have carefully perused and listened to the 
speech of the Bailway Member and hi& remarks about retrenchment. He 
says : * 

**So (^ar as the reduction in expenditure is concerned, I am confident that, with 
the good-will of all concerned and the strenuous efforts to effect economy which 
I know are being made on all railways, we should be able to reduce our expenditure 
to the extent contemplated.** 
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Sir, 1 can assure him that there will be no lack of good will on the part o£ 
those whom he asks to show good will, but I deny that strenuous efforts^ 
are being made on all railways. We hear of new posts being created year 
after* year carrying high salaries. Now, Sir, if you go back to the history 
of the Railway Administration from the days when it used to be administered 
by a Member of His Excellency's Council, and before the formation of the 
Railway Board, in 1905, I think, you will find that posts of various kinds 
have increased. Whenever any man without education belonging to a 
particular community la to be provided for, at once a post worth more than 
Rs. 250 is created. I think I will not be misunderstood if I 
^ submit that in this connection it has been said that about 75. 

per cent, of the posts are Indianized, but I can point out that of the posts 
carrying a pay of over Rs. 250 about 63 per cent, are held by a particular 
community, and the rest were divided among the two other communities, 
who were unfortunately wrangling here this morning. In fact I wish that 
both the communities should join hands in fighting this common encroacher 
on their rights. Be that as it may, my submission before this House is 
that there should be no racial discrimination in matters of employment. 
Efficiency should be the sole test of public service (“Hear, hear"), and 
what you lay down here is against the charter of the good and great Queen 
Victoria, that Indians will be employed irrespective of caste, creed and 
colour, to the various offices under the Government. You go back against 
the words of that great and good Queen and treat her proclamation as a 
scrap of paper. 

There has been some reference to third class fares, and the logic is 
rather queer and un-understandable. It has been said that if fares have 
to be raised, the fares of all the classes have to be raised — of the first class, 
the second class, the intermediate class as also of the third class. It ia 
said that, as soon as you raise the fares of the first class, people who used 
to travel first class come down to the second class; in the same way the* 
second class people come down to intermediate, and the intermediate class, 
people come down to the third class. And for this reason you wish to raise 
the fares of third class also. That is hardly fair to the poor people who' 
travel third class as they have no lower class to go in. (Laughter.) In 
the matter of retrenchment you want the withdrawal of the amenities of 
third class passengers. I do not know what amenities these poor passen* 
gers possess, save and except that they can huddle themselves in the rail- 
way compartment after getting the kicks and blows dealt out by some of 
the employees ; and then they have to purchase at a high rate unsubstantiar 
food. All you give them is the pani pare to supply them with water. This 
is the only so-called amenity supplied, and that probably you want to take- 
away. Then with reference to the water supplied, I have one other 
grievance to point out. These pani pares hardly come before the first and’ 
second class compartments (Laughter), and orthodox Hindus who do not 
take, or would not like to take water from other hands, find it difficult to 
get water from them, and at times these w^afer carriers are not to bo found 
for the third class passengers also on the railway platform. This is a things 
iu connection with which the Railway Administration ought to isstie instruc- 
tions strictly that they should always be present. Then as regards the food' 
supplied to the Hindu passengers .... 

Br, Ziauddin Ahmad: All the passengers, — ^Muhammadan passengerat 
also. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: You have your restaurant cars where you. can 
have good and nice dishes, but the charges are so high, and with the fall 
in prices why should they not be asked to lower the prices? But whatever 
that may be, as regards the Hindu refreshments in the car, I beg to submit 
that on the East Indian Bailway 1 have not found any. There are of course 
some refreshment rooms in the stations, but will you believe it, th*e train 
stops for just fifteen minutes at Cawnpore, and the Honourable Member 
who sits by me here had his food from the Cawnpore Hindu Eestaurant 
Boom and the food was brought to him. But he was told that he must 
transfer the food into some dishes of his own. He asked why, since 
Kellners' people go with you. The reply he got was, “We have no passes". 
“You have either to finish your food in fifteen minutes, or you must havi*. 
your own dishes in which to put the food and take that in the carriage. 
Now Kellners' people go with you for several miles till you finish your 
meals. Then again you find there is one very popular train, the “Blue 
Express". 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member's time is up. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: One minute, Sir, about the Blue Express. 
(Laughter.) This train reaches Cawnpore about 9 a.m. That is hardly the 
time for Indians to take their breakfast, and after Cawnpore we have no 
Indian refreshment rooms. So one must take it at 8-30 or 9 in the morning, 
•or he must starve himself. 

I submit that all these things should be looked into. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhuiy (Bengal : Landholders) : Sir, after the 
•.sad picture of a completely depressed state of affairs portrayed by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, one does not feel like having any 
nerves to launch into a critical estimate of the general condition of our rail- 
ways, and yet this is perhaps just the time when we should muster courage 
and concentrate all our energies to save the situation. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy deserves our thanks for having drawn 
•our pointed attention to the hopelessly dangerous condition in which the 
management of our State railways has been reduced to, but he can hope 
lor little sympathy from the representatives of the people in this House 
whom he has suddenly told that, for the first time since the separation of 
the Railway Budget from the General, there is a net loss of about five 
crores of rupees to be met by the already over-burdened taxpayers of the 
•country. {An Honourable Member: “Ten crores".) 

This is not the occasion to scrutinise and examine the details of working 
of our State railways, but permit me, Sir, to point out that the statement 
made by the Railway Member only goes tc confirm the general impression 
in the country that a few European officers — mere birds of passage in this 
Country — arc hopelessly bungling the management of the biggest nation- 
alised industry in the hands of the State. 

It was not in a light vein, and certainly not without giving the matter 
most careful and anxious consideration, that this House echoed and em- 
phasised the demand in the country for a policy of State-management. It 
is a matter of history, Sir, how it took popular opinion nearly 15 years to 
prevail . upon the Government to accept the policy of State-management. 
Let it not be said by future historians that, owing to our negligence, the 
tahemhed ambition of the people of India to. possess and to manage her 
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raUwayfl was completely ruined. For, I am afraid; Sir, that the signs round 
• us only portend a complete failure of State-management. The Honour- 
* able the Commerce Member has tried to convince this House that the 
^crease in net receipts from our railways is of a more or leas permanent 
nature, and he has tried to explain away the difhculties by referring to the 
world trade depression and the civil disobedience movement. Unhappily 
the Railway Board's own figures tell a different tale. The figures quoted 
in volume 1 of the Annual Administration Report show that, with the 
exception of unusually lucky conditions in 1927-28, the net receipts of the 
railways, and particularly of the State-managed ones, had been steadily 
on the decline for several years passed. It is no use. Sir, to side-track 
the real issue and to try to cover up all sins of omission and commission 
by laying all blame on the country's struggle for freedom, that has taken 
the least offensive form in the present (jivil disobedience movement. Both 
the Government and ourselves have to thank the Congress for the restraint 
they have placed on the forces of revolution in the country. For no one 
can tell what serious consequences would have followed both to the country 
and her railways, had this legitimate demand of the people to win Swaraj 
for themselves not found expression merely in non-violent channels. It 
appears that the disease lies elsewhere, namely, in the rather unfortunate 
fact that, although it has been the accepted policy of Government to have 
the railways . of India increasingly under State-management, the actual 
administration of the policy had to be left in the hands of persons who 
themselves were poor believers in State -management. T do not know if it 
is really deliberate, or it is accidental, but one thing is patent, that the 
management of the railways by the present Railway Board has failed to 
advance the cause of nationalisation, so dear to the people of India. 

Before proceeding further into the specific items of income and expendi- 
ture, this House would be glad to have an assurance from the Government 
that, in view of the experience of the past, special efforts will be made to 
see that the cause of State-management is not ruined. The danger 
-to the policy of State-management is revealed not merely through the 
net financial results of working. It is also reflected in the careless handling 
of the question of purchasing the Assam Bengal Railway. Ten years ago 
the Acworth Committee unanimously recorded that the management of 
Indian railways by English companies with boards sitting in London was 
ati anachronism which ought to bo removed as early as possible. It was 
therefore recommended that the contracts with such Companies, managing 
railways hero, should be terminated whenever opportunities were presented. 
^?ir, this House has a right to know what arrangements are made by Gov- 
ernment to carry out these recommendations loyally. Government ought 
to take such steps in this matter sufficiently in advance, as would enable 
them to ignore temporary financial exigencies in steadily pushing through 
the policy of extending the network of direct State-management. 

The other matters tliat deserve careful attention are the policy of capital 
expenditure in recent years and the not effects of the numerous measures 
of economy and efficiency that we have so often been told of. It is our 
fear. Sir, that no proper scrutiny is or has been made of the capital pro- 
gramme from t»be strictly commercial point of view. Big schemes involving 
a good deal of purchase of iron .and steel and other materials from foreign 
coiintries may be matters of pride or satisfaction to the engineers of the 
Ri&ilway Board and may afford some little opportunity for an expensive 
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publicity stimt, but they are matters of poor consolation to us when we « 
discover that, measured in pound, shilling and pence, these have enormouBl^j^ 
enhanced our debt charges with little or no additional return. This House, 
demands that full information be placed at its disposal to show how*far 
each and every item of capital expenditure has brought us some net addi- 
tional revenue. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member has at last realised the need 
for the exercise of the strictest economy. He deserves to be thanked for 
it. But I am afraid, St, this necessity has been perceived a little too late. 
And even as it is, the policy proposed to be adopted is far from .what we 
feel to be the right one. There is no question that at a time like this the 
hundreds of small loopholes through which money leaks out must be 
stopped, but if tlio ultimate dbject is to effect real economy, what is needed 
is the damming up of large channels through which money is drained out, 
and not a mere policy of stop-gaps. It is our apprehension that the pro- 
posals enumerated by the Honourable the Commerce Member will only go 
to accentuate the difficulties of our poorly paid class and lower grade Indian 
stuff on the railways, many of whom have, I understand, already been 
served with notices for the termination of their services, while the Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian officers enjoying the cream of the services, will go 
entirely unaffected. We fail to understand the logic of a scheme which, 
on the ground of inadequate financial resources, brings about unusually 
heavy hardship on the poorer grades of our employees only. In view 
of the state of mind of our lower stuff, we should not be surprised if the 
adoption of such a policy lead to serious results in the coming year. 

The example quoted by the Honourable Member in connection with the 
question of a wages-cut is not at all convincing. It is no use trying to 
befool the House with proposals based on averages. We would like to know 
what net economies would be effected and what the Government think of a 
progressive and graduated cut in the salaries of all our staff drawing more 
than Es. 100 per month, at rates varying from 5 to 25 per cent. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasise that the whole system of railway 
administration needs thorough modification. Our rates policy is too full 
of confusion of principle and anomalies of practice. Our railway law needs 
thorough revision at an early date. Our financial arrangements require a 
careful scrutiny. And above all, there is the crying need of a co-ordfnation 
of different means of transport— railways, road motors, coastal and inland 
water carriers, and air vessels. We only hope. Sir, that wiser counsels will 
prevail upon the Government and a Committee will be appointed to examine 
the present position thoroughly and to recommend a comprehensive policy 
that would be in the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, by good fortune I have caught ypur eye, and at this late hour I 
have just a few observations to offer on the general aspect of the Eailway 
Budget. I must confess that it is no pleasure to speak on this sul>jeot 
because this Budget is highly disappointing. When the last year’s 
Budget was presented, I was of course jiot here but I read it. The 
Bailway Member put his estimates at the liigh figure that we know and a 
note of warning was sounded from this side that 'depression was already 
upon us. We .find we are now in the midst of the depression, but I 
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hope that we have passed through the worst part of it. But 1 submit 
that no real substantial attempt has been made to block up those small 
leakages at himdreds of places, through which leakages the resources 
d!r the income of the railways have escaped or have been frittered away. 

The Honourable the Bailway Member when he gave us a review of the 
whole situation took his stand upon the principle that it was not the 
large gaps, the blocking of which would enable him to conserve the 
resources of the railways, but the blocking up of the small openings in 
himdreds of places. From this review he turned his attention to various 

aspects of the case. The first one to which his attention was naturally 

drawn was the reduction in salaries. As a matter of fact one might as 
well point out that of the 100 crores or so, speaking roughly, of the 

income of the railways, about 66 crores are swallowed up by working 

expenses, so that if wo can economise in that direction, we will be making 
a good net saving. Some of the observations which fell from my learned 
friend, Mr. Hoon, are matters to which the Bailway Department may 
give very serious attention indeed. The administration of the railways 
is very top-heavy. Salaries have been worked up too high and though 
there were times when perhaps this w^as justifiable, at the present day 
when we are told that Indianisation is being adopted and we are thinking 
of economy in all directions, the suggestions of my Honourable friend will 
have to be very seriously considered, and when making new appointments 
we shall have to adopt a humble scale of salaries. J.t is well known that 
the scale of salaries in this country is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. We have nowhere such a high scale of salaries as in this country 
and a smaller scale may very well be adopted, at any rate for new 
entrants in the service. It is no use sticking to the old scale of pay. 
Formerly, you had Europeans enjoying that pay, but now you have 
Indians. Indianisation does not mean only the replacement of white 
people by brown people, but it means also the replacement of white 
people drawing big salaries by brown people drawing lessor salaries. So 
far as that aspect of the case is concerned. I submit that Indianisation 
has got a particular meaning and that seems to have been overlooked by 
the Bail way Board up to the present time. 

Then, Sir, there is one other aspect of the case which was just touched 
upon by the Honourable Member and dropped iike a hot potato, this 
one, of reduction of salaries by say 10 per cent. We were told that if 
we were to reduce the salaries of these high people who draw in all about 
^ crorea, we would get 20 lakhs, and if we take the salaries of persons 
draw'ing Bs. 30 a month we wdll have some saving. But unless the 
Government of India were to curtail the salaries of all public employees 
in the various Departments, it could not be done on the Bail ways. That 
argument I should like to examine a little more in detail. The Bail ways 
insisted on having their own separate l^udget and said that they did not 
want to be involved in the Budget of the Government of India. Then 
look at this position. The Bailways are a commercial proposition; they 
are a business house. If they are in difficulties whv should they insist 
that the public services under the Government of India should cufc their 
coat according jbo their cloth? Why don’t they becrin? Let them give a 
lead to the Government of India and say, ‘*This is the advantage we 
have by separation from you. Wc are framinqr a budsret of our own. 
We are* a commercial body and we know what business means and there- 
fore we are going to cut our coat according to our cloth.” 
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Take a 25 per cent. i*eduction on the highest salaries, then 20 per cent, .a 
little below, and then 5 .per cent, and so on on a sliding scale. That is a 
thing which might, on a voluntary basis from the Railway Administra- 
tion, come as a very good lead to the Government of India and tQ all 
other Administrations which are spending Departments. Now, Sir, the 
Honourable the Railway Member touched on the question of increase in 
rates and fares. There he had again a certain difficulty, and he said, 
“If you increase the rates of the first class man, he walks down to the 
second class, and if you increase the rates of the second class man, he 
comes down to the third class/,*' and there I was glad to find that my 
Honourable friend stopped in the third class. If everybody is in the third 
class, then what happens? What ]s my Honourable friend doing for 
this large accumulation of passengers in the third class? We find that 
about 88 per cent, of the travelling public travel in the third class. My 
friend leaves them alone. If Honourable Members sitting on the opposite 
Benches take the trouble of disguising themselves and walking into the 
third class waiting sheds to purchase a ticket and travel in a third class 
compartment, I am sure they will leave their Benches and come to this 
side, and they would support everything that I say. Let us examine 
this proposition. We have 88 per cent, of Ihe people travelling in the 
third class, and if my friend, in spite of what he is doing for the first 
and second class passengers, is not able to attract passengers there, then 
I make a suggestion to him. Why not w'e walk into the third class our- 
selves? Provide all sorts of conveniences, all kind* of comforts for them. 
At least give them fans in summer. Provide them with all reasonable 
comforts. See that the carriages are not overcrowded. At present human 
beings are closely packed together in these carriages even on a 
summer day. I say, recognise this fact. You are a commercial Depart- 
ment. That is not the case with regjird to other Departments. Un- 
fortunately the Railway Department se(‘ms to be so wooden. 1'hey should 
look upon it as a commercial proposition. Here is your largest customer, 
the third class passenger. What arc you doing for him? The other day 
there was a question, is it proposed to provide fans for him and the reply 
was “oh, no“. It was airily turned down. He is your largest customer. 
Why should you not provide him with all the facilities that you can 
provide? My point is a two-fold one. Look to it that the other classes, 
the first and second classes, come to the third class, and look to it that 
this third class man does not walk into the bus. Now that is the danger. 
My learned friend will have to see to this. I may mention that this is a 
serious danger wdiich threatens them. In this House my submission 
w^ould be that in the case of these third class men you must provide 
all these amenities and develop that third class as the predominating 
class on the railways. I am sure my Honourable friend will bear me 
out with his experience on the railways in Western countries. If any 
one travels there in any but the third class, people think that he must be 
a peer or an aristocrat, or somebody of that doubtful kind. Every man 
travels there in the third class. Let my friend develop the third class 
here on those lines. The amenities for a third class there are as good 
as for the highest classes here, except for sleeping accommodation. That 
is the line on which the convenience of the travelling public should be 
developed and WQ could possibly get more revenue. 

Now, Bir, another danger which threatens them and which perhaps the 
railways are feeling the pinch of is the bus. I feel happy when I find 
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the railway being fared with this competition of the bus. I feel happy 
because that which you could not by one hundred years of agitation achieve ^ 
from the Eailway Administration, you get by the immediate prospect of 
competition with the bus and the road naotor. Well, Sir, that is a pro- 
positicto. If the road motor offers you facilities, takes you from your place 
and leaves you at your destination, without the trouble of having to change 
at a railway junction, going up and down from one platform to another, 
and then taking a tonga to your house, the railways should see to it that 
they offer equal or at any rate only slightly less conveniences to the 
travelling public. It is a commercial proposition. What did the railway 
people do when they were faced with competition on the Simla road? I 
m«ay tell you from experience. The railway motor people are very obliging, 
have grown more obliging, more courteous indeed. In fact I have never 
known a railway man coming and asking if any one would like to travel 
by the rail motor. Thanks to the road motor, the railway people have 
grown very courteous there but I admire not the railway people, but I 
admire the road bus people. It is a matter of great pleasure indeed to 
have an alternative system of traffic. If you have an alternative system 
of traffic, you can meet the strikes and in times of trouble you have your 
alternative system to fall back upon. We kno-w what happened in the 
Punjab when there was trouble in 1919. People were stranded and they 
could not travel unrestricted on the railway trains and there was no motor 
bus. Therefore it is a matter of pleasure for me to find a growth of road 
travelling in this country, and the railway should not look upon it as a 
matter which interferes with their legitimate work. This competition is 
good for everybody, and I can assure the Honourable the Eailway Member 
that it will be good for him too, provided he looks upon it in that spirit. 

Now, Sir, there is one other aspect of the matter which has to bo 
examined. The railways, I am sorry to say, in the matter of carriage of 
goods, have no scientific system. We know, some years back, experiments 
were tried on coal. Eeduction of freight on long distances resulted in in- 
crease of income. That experiment unfortunately had not been tried with 
regard to agricultural products. Latterly in the Punjab, this carriage of 
wheat, so to say, has been subsidised by the Punjab Government, one- 
third of the freight being paid as rebate. But I put it forward to them; 
if stocks of wheat are lying in the Punjab, should not the railways be the 
first to come forward with a proposition to carry them to Karachi and other 
ports at cheaper freights than to tho intermediate stations? The railways 
can very Well manipulate it and encourage the movement of goods from 
one place to another. For instance, gur may be carried to the different 
parts cheaper than sugar. You will encourage the industries of this 
country by a judicious system of freights. The railways can do a lot in 
this ' direction. Also as my friend baa suggested, the railways being the 
biggest corporation, should buy their requirements in this country. This 
is a way in which the railw^ays can develop the industries of this country. 
If the railway put forward a suggestion that the State should forego a 
portion of their share out of railway earnings, that is the way in which 
the railways should put forward their claim, that they are out to encourage 
the industries of the country and to train the people in the manufacture 
of so many other things which they are using. Just a few words with re- 
gard to two other matters which the Honourable the Eailway Member 
mentioned in his speech yesterday. One was the question of Indianisation. 
On that subject, Sir, we are assured that a good deal has been done. 1 
have not gone into the figures closely as all these bulky volumes were 
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presented to us only ^ the day before. But I have a. grievance in this sexise 
that the Memorandum itself mentions on page 8, paragraph 7 : 

* 'Experience has shown that except for the Transportation, Power and Mechanical 
Engineering Departments there is at present no difficulty* in obtaining Indiad recruits 
with the requisite qualifications.*’ 

That is a matter for disappointment that for the engineering services in 
our railways they have not been able to obtain any recruits. They have 
tried this system of apprentices, but it will be something like 1933 before 
they will be able to get any recruits. I submit respectfully that it is time 
that they tapped the resources of Indians in this direction, and I am sure 
they will be able to find recruits whom, with a little training, they will 
he able to bring up to the proper standard. 

Then, Sir, lastly a word must be said with regard to the claims of 
Muslims in the railway services. That is a very delicate subject and one 
would not like to say much on it, but one is compelled to say this : that 
just now the State railways are not the close preserve of Hindus or Muslims 
but of Anglo-Indians quite out of all proportion to their numbers. If the 
Eailway Member was out to put it forward as a matter of communal re- 
presentation, then certainly he will have to adjust many other claims than 
those of Muslims. I wish my Muslim friends joy in being promised some 
preference in the railway services. But that is not the point. Being spoon- 
fed or having stilts to walk on is not good for ever. If he had merely 
laid it down as a proposition that for a certain number of years a certain 
percentage of Mussalmans would be taken, I could understand it. But 
when it is laid down that for all time to come a certain community will 
bo given preference in a service, I submit a note of warning must be 
sounded against such a policy. It will be suicidal for the community as 
well as for the efficiency of the country. Let me point out one instance. 
Honourable gentlemen opposite must have noticed that a booking clerk 
in a railway station in England is able to dispose of three times the Hum- 
her of passengers than a similar clerk does here. The spectacle of a Babu 
lazily carrying on behind the window and getting irritated after issuing 
about fifteen or twenty tickets with a half a dozen more passengers hustling 
him is also familiar. I therefore feel that in this matter the claims of 
<K)mmunalism should not weigh in the way they have weighed. If my 
, Honourable friend was out to weigh communal considerations in the way 
he was doing, then he should have restricted the employment of Anglo- 
Indians for ten years at least to come, and then he should ^lave given 
encouragement to the Muslims. That I could understand. But after the 
claims of the Muslims have been secured, the Parsis will come in with 
their claims, the Indian Christians will come in with their claims, and so 
•many other communities will come in with their claims that it will be 
impossible to appease everybody. I wish at this stage to quote just a few 
words from a passage in a book, written not by an alarmist agitator but 
'by a retired member of the Indian Civil Service. This is what he says 
in regard to these claims based on communal considerations : 

“There is no doubt that once Iho communal system has taken hold of political 
'life it completely overwhelms all other party divisions. In the Punjab it has very 
nearly killed Nationalism. In that Province communalism is seen at its worst, 
‘for no question arises of protecting a small and weak minority but rather of making 
peace between three sturdy groups, Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs, and the ^ast 
Hwo nearly equal the first. Though the Moslems began the demand for community 
• representation, the Hindus are apt pupils in the areas where they are in a minority.'* 
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Further on he says: 

*• “The only, possible argnment for the introduction of the communal system is that 
it has been demanded, and in India the Moslem’s claim was supported by the 
Indiln Congress of 1916 in order to give an appearance of national unity. They 
could have done, no greater disservice to the Indian nation or to their creed of 
nationalism. They forced the late Mr. Montagu, very much against his will, to 
embody the principle in his scheme, and the principle having been accepted it had 
to be extended, sometimes in a modified form, so as to include Sikhs, Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans, Indian Christians in Madras and non-Brahmans. Future historians 
will possibly accuse the English of having introduced the system with deliberate 
malice, like a retreating army poisoning the wells behind it. This will not be true. 
The churning of the ocean has begun, and one of the first products is certainly 
not the nectar which is to make India live for ever.” 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: What is the name of the author, please? 

Mr. Jagan Math Aggarwal: Mr. G-. T. Garratt, I.C.b\ (Betired) and the 
book is '*An Indian Commentary’*. I would theretore submit that m 
this connection this lesson has to be taken to heart. By ail means push 
a commumty, but by no means on communal considerations. 

The Honourable bir Qeorge Hamy: As is usual, bir, upon this occasion, 
the discussion has been somewhat discursive, iu which we have covered 
a good deal of ground. 1 am afraid it will not be possible for me, within 
any reasonable hunts of time, to attempt to reply to everything that 
has been said. 

Perhaps I may begin with the complaint made by one or two Members 
as to the very short time that passes between the introduction of the 
Budget and the date of the general discussion. So long as the Eailway 
Budget has to be dealt with in the cold weather Session I honestly do 
not see how to get rid of that dithculty, because we arc pinned down 
between two dates, the date by which the Bailway Budget must be got 
out of the way in order to make room for the General Budget, and the 
earliest date on which it is possible to have the Budget ready, having 
regard to the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. Everything 
else has to be fitted in between these two dates, and I quite admit that 
it is rather a tight fit. 1 regret it myself, but I do not see how under 
the present system we are to avoid it. 

Having disposed of that preliminary point, 1 think perhaps 1 might 
come to the opening speech of the discussion, made by my Honourable 
friend, l^ir. Banga Iyer. After his opening words, in which he said he 
Could not find it in his heart to congratulate me, I was never more 
Surprised in my life than to hear what immediately followed, because 
I found myself presented in a position which had never occurred to me 
in my wildest imagination. I was told that generations yet unborn would 
hold my name in abhorrence and cover it with execration on account of 
my communal policy, while on the other hand it was to be held in high 
honour on account of the reductions in pay. Now, Sir, I fear I cannot 
assert any just title to either the execration or the honour. The plain 
fact of the matter is, there is no question of any new policy, and in my 
speech 1 said in so many words that what the special inquiries had disclosed 
Was that adequate efforts were not being made to carry out the declared 
t)olicy of Govcrntnent. What that policy is, every Member of the House 
knows. Hardly a week passes in this House, in which a question does 
hot appear on the paper on that, very subject, and the answer given is 
always the same. It is that policy to which I was referring. There i$ 
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no question at all of the Bailway Memb^ auddenly emesging upon the 
scene with a brand new policy of his own. . 

Now, Sir, before I go on to the main topics the discussion, it might 
be convenient if I were to attempt to dispose of a certain number of 
quite minor points that were mentioned by various speakers. For instance, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Bangs Iyer, wanted information about the 
pay of railway servants in other countries. I will certainly see whether 
1 can get any information for him. Another point to which he drew 
attention was the promise I gave in 1929 about the pay of teachers in 
higher English schools in the East Indian Bailway. I do not want to 
deal with that point today because there is a question on the paper, and 
I think it will be essier to give the information when that question is put. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, in addition to his com- 
plaint about the insufficiency of time allowed to him to study the Budget 
papers — but I think it must have been the general feeling of the House 
that he seemed to have made very good use of his time and had mastered 
the figures rapidly and competently — ^raised several other points, on which 
I cannot but be interested, coming, as I do, from Bihar and Orissa, about 
the speed of trains and the number of trains between Oaya and Patna, and 
also about the Patna-Banchi service. I will not attempt to discuss these 
here, but I will certainly have the points which he has raised e^catnined. 

Then my friend, Mr. Yamin Ehan, — and 1 should like do thank Him 
lor the warm support he gave us and for his appreciative references to 
the Baiiway iJepartment, — ^raised two points, wnich I have specially 
noted. One was about the construction of more sheds for passengers on 
island platforms, and the other was about the rates of freights on petrol. 
As regards the former, 1 can very well understand that where sheds are 
absent, it may cause a very considerable hardship, for I remember very 
well disembarking at Jhansi, having to change carriages at the end of 
June at 2 o’clock just before the monsoon broke, and I know exactly 
what 1 felt on that occasion. Only 1 am afraid the present is not a 
propitious moment to undertake even small works of that kind, and while 
we shall keep it in mind, 1 am afraid we shall not be able to make any 
very rapid progress. 

As regards the freight on petrol, I think the Honourable Mefnber lias 
forgotten that it is only about two years since we made a big reduction id 
the freight on petrol, and in the second place, when 1 am in search ol 
revenue, I am in search of articles the traffic in which will not only 
continue but perhaps increase, even if the freight is raised. All he said 
about the rapid growth in the consumption of petrol rather suggested to 
me that perhaps there was a hen roost here that would bear ,a. Uttls 
robbing. 

Then my friend from Burma said that I had not suid evM. a word 
about the freight on rice, but as a matter of fact I think there were about 
six words, in my budget speech at any rate there was one sentence id 
which I said we were awaiting a report from the Agedt of the Burtna 
Bailways. I have ascertained that the r^rt has just come id, add. it 
will be examined as rapidly as possible and we sfa^ see wheth^ theM 
li anything to be done. 
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,I am afraid I shall not have time to go into what my friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, said about the Bankura-Damodar Bailway or about the Penin- 
sula Locomotive Company, but I should like to say a word about the 
cost of ipiderframes. , That is a matter which on two or three occasions 
1 have carefully investigated myself to make sure what the position was. 
and I was quite satisfied that, by making the underframes in our own 
works, we were saving money. As far as I could see, there could be 
no question about that. 

Then finally, coming to the last of my small points, mv friend, Mr. 
Aggarwal, I thought, was a little ungracious on the question of Indianization. 
He said “Ah, it is all very well, but it seems very strange that in the 
Transport (Power) and Mechanical Engineering Departments there should 
be such a difiiculty in obtaining suitable Indian candidates*’. In fact, 
there is such a difficulty, and I cannot help it, for I did not make the 
difficulties. But what I did do was to give my warmest support to the 
special effort made by Mr. Havman in order to obtain, if that were possible^ 
satisfactory Indian recruits or recruits whom we could train up to the 
necessary standard. Our efforts have been successful, and I think we are 
entitled to a little congratulation. 

Now, Sir, I must deal, as briefly as I can, with the important questions 
raised in this discussion. One very important point affecting the question 
of economy relates to the pay of the services and the possibility of a 
cut in wacres and salaries. One or two speakers rather tended to sufire^est 
that I had mvself made a proposal for a cut. I think if Honourable 
Members will read my speech asrain. thev will see that I refroined from 
doing so. T said that a cut in wa<re8 and salaries was a possibility which 
we might have to face, but I did not say that Government had any 
present intention of reducing pay, and my figure of 10 per cent, was 
purely illustrative. 

With reference to what fell from mv Honourable friend, Mr. Banera 
Tver, T should like to explain why on one point I inteminted him. It 
was for this reason, that, as far as I could hear him, T fhouerht he was 
siiffgestihg that T had proposed a cut in the pav of crnzetted offieei^ and 
upper suhordinntes onlv. As the term “iipp^'r suhordinates" is ordinarily 
used, it is limited to suhordipates on ^v of Bs. *^^>0 a mopth and unwards, 
or on scales of nnv risip«» to Bs. 2.^0 a^month. Whore T drew a line in mv 
speech, in lio far as I did draw a line, was hotweon the peonlo on less 
than Bs. 30 a month and tho people op piore than Bs. 30 a month. That 
is rather a different, line. T^Oiat. T tried to hripsT out in my Bud^ot sneeeh 
was this that, if for financial reasons it became necessary to make a sub- 
stantial saving by a reduction in pay, it was not possible to limit that 
reduction merely to the gazetted officers and the upper subordinates. We 
should have to come right down the scale pretty nearly to Bs. 80 a month. 
Now, an attempt has been made during the discussion to meet that argu- 
ment by saying, “Oh, it would be quite possible to make a 25 per cent, 
in the pay of the gazetted officers and the upper subordinates, and then it 
would not be necessary to touch anybody else”. Frankly, I must say I 
do not see how on any principles of justice and equity, a proposal of that 
kind could be justified. What has been the effect of the fall in prices? 
What class of officers has benefited directly by a reduction in the cost 
of living? Is it the highly paid officers or the lower paid establishments 
who are better off today than they were a year ago? I think there can be 
only one answer, for the immediate of the fall in prices has been of 
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substantial benefit to the lower paid servants. In the face of that fact it 
is impossible to contemplate a proposition that them shall be a vexv big 
reduction in the salaries of the highly paid officers and none at all lower 
down. On the other hand, my friend Mr. Hoon from the United 
Provinces, — and I should like to congratulate him, I do not know whether 
it was his maiden speech, but it is the first speech I had heard from him — 
suggested that Indianisation ought to be considered as a measure of 
economy, and that the time had come to consider whether, for future 
entrants, the scale of salaries ought not to be reconsidered. There I think 
he was making a very valuable contribution to the discussion, but though 
in the future, there might be very considerable economies to be derived 
from a measure of that kind, they are not immediately and readily avail- 
able, for we cannot summarily reduce the pay of the existing officers to 
the scale which we think appropriate for new recruits. We have to keep 
faith with the officers already in the service. 

Another important question which was referred to by two or three 
speakers was a reduction in the freight on agricultural produce and the 
rating policy generally. Now, I did not mean to convey, in anything that 
I said in my speech introducing the Budget, that I regarded the existing 
system of rates and fares as the best possible and incapable of any change 
with advantage. My own personal point of view has always been that, 
since India is mainly an agricultural country, and the great bulk of the 
clients of the railways are, m fact, cultivators, cheap transport for agri- 
cultural produce must be a matter of first class importance. But the 
practical problem I have had to face during the last few months has been 
whether, having regard to the financial circumstances of the railways and 
to the difficulties in which we are placed, such a reduction could be made 
at the present juncture. That, I think, the House will recognise is a 
different question. Tlie conclusion at which T stated we had arrived was 
that, at the moment, it was not feasible, but I undertook both in the case 
of oilseeds and of cotton that the matter would be kept under observation, 
and ihat the case of cotton would be specially examined at the end of six 
months. 

My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, dealt with so many topics 
that I am afraid I shall not be able to do justice to anything like all of 
them. On the question of retrenchment he made one or two suggestions, 
and I daresay when the cuts are moved next week I may have to deal 
with some of them again. One of the suggestions was that the Bailway 
Board could perfectly well be manned by four Members instead of five. 
If I am sure of anything, I am sure that it could not, and; I think I have 
had rather more opportunity of seeing the work of the Railway Board at 
close quarters than perhaps anybody else in this House. If any Member 
thinks that any Member of the Board is a kind of drone instead of being 
a working bee and sits and does nothing, I can assure him that he is 
mistaken. Especially on the personnel side, where the work cannot dimi- 
nish but is more likely to increase, with many new questions arising out 
of the Labour Commission and the reorganisations of establishments, there 
is no doubt at all that these problems are going to give us twice and even 
three or four times as much trouble and work in the future as they did, 
say, ten years agijj I t^i^k J ought, at any rate, to mak^ pay <)wpi position 
elaar about it. 
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Then, another point of retrenchment that was mentioned was the pof^ 
Bible abolition of the. Publicity Department. My view about the Publicity 
Department is just this. I regard it a cat and I keep it to catch mice. 
If the cat does not catch any mice, then I won’t keep it; but if it does 
catch mice in the shape of tourists who contribute handsomely to my 
revenues, then I will continue to keep it, and I hope the House will agree 
with me that that is the common-sense view of that particular question. 
Certainly^ we do not intend to keep a cat that will sit at home and purr 
and never catch any mice. One suggestion was made which I rather re« 
gretted, because I do not think it is a fair suggestion — ^that we were con* 
stantly creating special appointments, not because the appointment was 
needed but because we wanted to provide a job for a particular ofiBcer. 

I repudiate that, for I do not think it is either fair or accurate. There 
was one other suggestion for economy I should like to mention here* 
namely, that the special Standardisation Office might well be discontinued. 

I should regard the abolition of that office as wanton extravagance, because 
1 hope for more economies eventually from that office than from almost 
anything else. If each railway has its own type of wagons, its own type 
of locomotives, its own type of spare parts and all the various other rail- 
way appliances, all the spare parts have to be manufactured in small 
quantities, each of them to a special order, and then our costs must be 
high. But if we can standardise and reduce the number of spare parts 
to one-fifth or one-sixth of what would otherwise bo required, then we 
can get mass production with low costs. T do definitely think that the 
existence of the Standardisation Department ought to be a real measure of 
economy and ought to produce very important results. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Have they done anything? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I will not dwell on the fairy tale 
that Mr. Parsons defies the authority alike of the Finance Member and 
the Eailway Board, or perhaps, more ingeniously sets one off against the 
other, and is thereby enabled to pursue his path untrammelled — say I 
will pass it by, because, after all, it is only a fairy tale, and I will. come to 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Das. Mr. Das admitted to us that he had not 
heard my speech introducing the Railway Budget, and that, no doubt waa 
his misfortune. But the impression left on my mind by his speech was 
that he had not read it either and that was his fault. (Ijaughter). Tt 
seemed to me, that, as a result of not having perused the document, he 
was a little hard put to it in trying to put his speech together. Still, with 
the aid of quotations from the reforms Despatch and speculations as to the 
future constitution, I think he lasted out his full time. I will not pursue 
him into the constitutional by-path except merely to say this, that though he 
detected some inconsistency between my speech on Tuesday and the 
Despatch on constitutional reforms, after having compared the two docu- 
ments I confess I cannot see it, and therefore I will not dwell upon that. 

Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Shahani, made some points, to some 
of which I have already referred, such as the Standardisation Office and the 
Publicity Department. I forgot to mention in connection with publicity 
one point, and that is .that the Indian State Railway Magazine more than 
pays it 9 way ; it is bringing in a Jittle revenue, '^and it is not a source of 
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eapandilmre to us at all. I did not quite follow what Mr. Shahani said 
about the contribution to General Bevenues. I know from experience 
myself that the rather complicated arrangements in connection with that 
ccmtHbution are a little puzsding, and the impression I got was that perhaps 
he had not quite got to the bottom of the mystery. I know when you 
coxnpkre one year with another the contribution seems to have gone up 
when you think it ought to have gone down, and gone down when you 
think it ought to have gone up. But, of course, all these figures are 
checked by the audit and accounts authorities, and they actually are in 
accordance with what was settled in the separation convention. 

I think, Sir, that what I have said very nearly covers all that I can say, 
and I will not delay the House any longer. But I should, like, before I sit 
down, to thank Honourable Meihbers for the frankness with which they 
have put forward their suggestions, and to say that all the suggestions, 
from whatever sources they may emanate, will certainly be examined and 
we shall see whether we could get some good from them. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned til] Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
28rd February, 1931. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, ^Srd February, 1931, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN: 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, M.L.A. (Nominated Non- 
Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Pay of Teachers in Raxij^ay Schools. 

619. •Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if they are aware that the Honourable Member for Eailways, Sir 

George Eainy, stated in the Assembly on the 21st February, 
1929, that ‘‘Tt is our intention that without waiting for the 
transfer of schools the pay of the existing teachers in the rail- 
way schools should be raised to the level prevailing in the 
province in which the school is situated**; 

(b) if any action has been taken in pursuance of the assurance of 

Sir George Eainy in the matter of raising the salary of the 
teaching staff of the East Indian Bailway Middle Schools 
to the level of salaries prevailing in the Government schools 
of the provinces in which they lie ; 

(c) if not, why not; 

(d) if any action will be taken; and if so, when? 

Mr. A) A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d). The Agent, East Indian Eailway, was instructed in 
March, 1929, that the rates of pay in railway schools should be brought 
into line as early as possible with rates of pay in provincial Government 
schools of the same standard, the rates of pay in any particular railway 
school being regulated by the rates of pay of teachers in schools of 
equivalent standard administered by the particular provincial Govern- 
ment concerned and the revised rates of pay being applied to the present 
teachers subject to their possessing educational qualifications equivalent 
to those laid down by the Governments concerned, for their teachers. 
The Agent, East Indian Eailway, w^as subsequently instructed that the 
revised rates of pay should be given effect to from the 1st April, 1929. I 
have enquired from the Agent, East Indian Eailway,. to what extent these 
instructions, have resulted in the revision of pay of teachers in the East 
Indian Eailway Middle Schools and am informed that no revision has been 
niade, as the scales of pay in the Government Middle English Schools in 

( 1061 ) A 
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Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are lower than the scales in Railw’ay schools 
and it was assumed, under a misapprehension, that there was no Govern- 
ment Middle English School in the United Provinces. It has now been 
ascertained that there is one such school. Steps will now be taken to 
ascertain the scales of pay in force in that school and any necessai'y revi- 
sion of pay of the teachers in Middle English Schools of the East Indian 
Kailway situated in the United Provinces will be given effect to from 1st 
April, 1020. 

Mr. 0. S. Rangalyer: I rise to thank the Honourable Mr. Parsons for 
the answer he gave on behalf of some of my constituents. 

Mr. President: That is not a supplementary question. 

Recruitment to Certain Accounts Offices. 

020. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: PefeiTing to the ‘‘Pules for the recruitment of 
clerks by competitive examination for the offices of (1) Accountant General, 
Central Revenues, (2) Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, 
(3) Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, (4) Pay and 
Accounts Officer, Delhi Civil Administration, Delhi, (5) Pay and Accounts 
Officer, Secretariat, New Delhi, and (0) Central Accounts Officer, P. W. D., 
New Delhi,*’ over the signature of Mr. J. F. Mitchell, Accountant General, 
Central Revenues, New Delhi, dated the 2nd December, 1930, will Govern- 
mont be pleased to state: 

(a) whether most of the offices mentioned in that document are not 

under the direct control and management of the Government 

of India; 

(b) if so, the reason or reasons for which recruitment is restricted 

to residents of oyily the United Provinces, the Delhi Province 

and the Punjab to the exclusion of those of other Indian Pro- 
vinces ; 

(c) whether Muslims and Sikhs are given one division lower than 

Hindus; if so, why; and 

(d) whether Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians are also treated 

similarly; and if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Enquiry is being made and a 
' reply will be sent to the Honourable Member as soon as possible. 

Murder in Iraq during the War of Three Indian Officers. 

621. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Referring to the answer given to my un- 
starred question No. 92 published in the Legislative Assembly Debates 
of the 28th January, 1931, will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) the names of the offending soldiers ; 

(б) the cause or causes for which they were provoked to take the 

step; 

(c) whether there was any formal or ofBcial inquiry into the inci- 

dent ; 

(d) the nature of punishment meted out to the •offending persons ; 

(e) the full text of the two telegrams mentioned in the reply ; and 

{/) whether the incident has been chronicled anywhere but in the 

twt) telegrams? 
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Mr. O. M. Young: (o) Naik S. 0. Choudhury and Sepoy Sutrunar 
;gidhanta. 

(h) The murder was apparently due to private jealousies and resent- 
memt of discipline. 

(fj) 'Yes : the usual procedure was adopted of a Court of Inquiry followed 
by a Court-martial. 

(d) They were hanged. 

(e) These telegrams were merely reports of the occurrence to higher 
military authority. One is no longer traceable, but I can show a copy 
of the other to the Honourable Member if he so desires. 

(/) A full account of the incident is contained in the proceedings of 
the Court of Inquiry and in those of the trial by Court-martial. 

.^x-Members of the Legislative Assembly sent to Jail. 

622. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state; 

(tt) the number of L. As. that went to jail during the civil 

disobedience movement; 

(h) the classes in which such coj-M. L. As. have been put in jails ; 

(c) the names of such rx-M. L. As. ? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: Enquiries are being made and the 
results will be communicated to the Honourable Member. 

Promotion of Indigenous Industries. 

623. *Mr, M. N. Bao: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
any provision is being made annually in the Budget for the promotion 
and encouragement of infant and indigenous industries? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: No, Sir. The development of industries is a pro- 
vincial transferred subject. 

Newspapers sin^PLiED to Political Prisoners. 

624. *Mr. A, Das: (a) Will Government state as to what papers 
(newspapers) are supplied to “A’' class prisoners in the various provinces 
and will they lay on the table of the House a statement showing the 
English and vernacular newspapers and magazines supplied in each 
province ? 

(b) Are Government aware that in the United Provinces only Bharat 
and Illustrated Times of India weekly are supplied, while in other pro- 
vinces Times of India daily, the Statesman^ and the Pioneer are supplied? 

(c) Are Government prepared to ask the United Provinces Government 
why they do not allow an English daily to be supplied to such convicts ? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a) and (b). I have no infonnation 
as to the newspapers supplied to ‘‘A” class prisoners in the various pro- 
vinces. The general principle to be observed has been laid down by the 
Government of India in their communiqud of the 19th February, 1930. 
Buies and orders ‘made in pursuance of this are within the discretion of 
the Local Governments. 

(c) No. 
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626. •Mr. A. Das: (a) Are Government aware that in some cases 
class prisoners are allowed to travel in higher classes while others are fcftrced. 
to travel in third class only? 

(6) Have Government considered the advisability of introducing for all 
Provinces a uniform rule of allowing such prisoners to travel intermediate- 
class at Government expense and in higher classes, if they so desire on^ 
payment of the extra fare? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: The Honourable Member is aware 
that “Prisons’* under the Devolution liules is a provincial subject and 
that the matters on which he asks for information are primarily the con- 
cern of Local Governments. I will, however, endeavour to obtain the 
information and let him have it in due course. 

Representation of Musmrs in Railway Services. 

626. •Khan Bahadur H. M. Walayatullah: (a) Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Parsons, in reply to starred question No. 6 by Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi 
”in the Delhi Session of 1930, said that the prevention of undue preponde- 
rance of any community in the services, the security of adequate repre- 
sentation of minority communities and the removal of the existing com- 
munal inequalities, was the keystone of Government policy? 

(b) What stej^s have Government taken to remove the existing inequal- 
ities ? 

(c) Have Government instituted any inquiry about the position of 
the Mussalmans in the various State-owmed railw^ay services? 

(d) If so, will Government be pleased to lay the reports on the table? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The policy of Government is to secure 
adequate representation of minority communities. The rule is that 
where recruitment is conducted by means of competitive examinations, 
one- third of the vacancies are reserved for the redress of marked com- 
munal inequalities. Where recruitment is carried on otherwise than by 
competitive examination, steps are to be taken to prevent an undue pre- 
ponderance of any one class or community. 

(6), (c) and (d). I would invite the Honourable TMember’s attention 
to the pamphlet on the subject of Muslim representation in the raiUvay 
services which w^as circulated a few days ago to Members of the House. 

Recruitment of Muslims on the North Western Railway. 

627. •Khan Bahadur H. M. Walayatullah: (a) Are Government aware 
that Syed Md. Ashrafuddin Khan Sahib, Vice-President, Anjuman Tslamia, 
Kohat, submitted a memorial to -the Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Railway, Rawalpindi, about the recruitment of Mussalmans? 

(b) What action, if any, did the Superintendent take on this memorial? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) I have called for information from the Agent,* North Western 
Railway, and will communicate with the Honourable Member on its 
receipt. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: Will the Honourable Member lay it on the table 
for t^he benefit of other Members? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Since other Members wish to have it, I am 
quite prepared to lay it on the table. 

Sfectal Board for ihe Appointment of Rolling Stock Officers. 

628. *Kiia]i Bahadur H. M. Walayatullah : (a) Are Government con- 
templating the appointment of a Special Board at Peshawar for the selection 
of candidates for appointment as Assistant Bolling Stock Officers ? 

(6) How many members will there be on the Board? 

(c) How many of them will be Mussalmans? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

Safeguarding of the Interests of Minority Communities in Appoint- 
ments IN the Oifice of the High Commissioner for India in London. 

629. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Walayatullah: (d) Will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the total number of em- 
ployees in the office of the High Commissioner for India in London by 
communities? 

(b) How are the appointments made? 

(c) Is any precaution taken to safeguard the interests of the minority 
communities ? 

(d) How many superior appointments were made in 1930-31 and how 
many went to each community? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) A statement is laid on the 
table. 

(b) Appointments of officers deputed from India arc made by the 
Government of India by the selection of suitable officers from the Indian 
services. Other appointments are made by the High Commissioner either 
by promotion or by selection from a list of candidates maintained by him. 

(c) In making appointments due regard is had to this consideration. 

(d) Three new superior appointments have so far been made during 
1930-31 and one European, one Sikh and one Hindu have been appointed 
to the posts. 


Statement showing the total number of employees {excluding industrials and- menials) in the 



Communities. Number. 

Europeans 367 

Hindus . * . . 37 

Muslims . 5 

Other communities (including Anglo-Indians) .... 27 

Total 436 


There are, in^idditioa, two Indian messengers employed at India Mouse. 
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Disposal of Articles is the Toshakhana. 

630. *Klian Bahadur H. M. Walayatullah : (a) Are articles In the 
Toshakhana disposed of after the departure of each Viceroy? 

(b) If so, what is the procedure followed for their disposal? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Powers delegated to certain Officers in connection with Schemes 
ON THE North Western Railway. 

631. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will novcrnmcnt be pleased to state: 

(а) (i) what powers were delegated to Khan Bahadur Zikariyah 

Khan in connection with the Local Sclienio over the North 
Western Railway; (ii) how many men Avcre given to him for 
tlic Procedure Section and liow many were engaged by him; 
and (iii) how much expenditure was sanctioned for that 
scheme and how much was actually given to him; 

(б) (i) what powers have been delegated to Rai Bahadur Faqir 

Chand* in connection with the same scheme over the North 
WVstern Railway; (ii) how iriaTiy men have been given to him 
for the Procedure Section and how many have been engaged 
by him; and (iii) how nuudi provision in tlio sanctioned 
budget has been given to Rai Bahadur Faqir Chand for the 
same scheme? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ((0 (i) No powers were delegated to Khan 
Bahadur Gliulaiii Zakariah Khan, as he has been employed as assistant 
to another otliccr. 

' (ii) The following temporary staff was sanctioned and actually em- 
ployed to assist tlie otTicer then in charge of the schemes fof the four 
State railways : 

1 Accounts Officer (held by Khan Bahadur Ghulam Zakariah Khan). 
1 Senior Inspector of Station Accounts. 

1 Clerk Class I. 

1 Typist. ’ 

(iii) Rs. 26, OCX) chargeable to 12 Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure 
during the year 1930-31 for the four State railways. In addition to this, 
provision was made in the Budget of the North Western Railway, for 
four temporary posts of Assistant Accounts Officers employed as Division- 
al Traffic Accounts officers under the Chief Accounts Officer, North Western 
Railway. 

(b) (i) Powers to appoint, promote, transfer, grant leave, and discharge 
purely temporary clerical staff and to incur contingent expenditure for his 
office. 
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*• (ii) The following staff was sanctioned and actually employed for the 
N(jrth Western Eailway Scheme: 

• 1 Assistant Accounts Officer, 

1 Accountant Grade II, 

1 Senior Subhead, 

1 Clerk Class I, . ' 

1 Typist. 

Except the post of typist all other posts were filled by permanent staff 
drawn from the Kailway Department. The posts themselves were 
temporary. 

(iii) The expenditure against the grant for Local Traffic Scheme is 
controlled by Air. Scott. OfTicer-in-Charge of iho various sclienies and no 
separate allotment lias been made to Kai Bahadur Faqir Chand. 

Non-orant of Leave in the Machine Section of the Railv/ay Cleaking 

Accounts Office. 

632. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a statement showing the sanctioned and working strength 
rospcetivcly for each sub-section of the Machine Section in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office? 

(b) Are Government aware of the fact that all the men appointed 
against the leave reserve vacancy of other tlian the Clearing House have 
been absorbed in thci Machine Section with the result that the clerks are 
not given privilege leave or, if given, to a very limited extent? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) A statement is laid on the table. 

(h) No clerk from the leave reserve of other than the Clearing House 
sifb-seetion has ever been em])loyed in the Machines Section. There is 
no instance of any man being refused leave since April, 1030, Ihe date 
from which the oliier than (^learing House sub-section was attached to the 
^laehincs Bureau. 


Statcfrwni showing llie sanctionni and working strength respectively Jor each Suh-section of 
Machine Branch in the Bailu\ty Clearing Accounts Office. 


Name of sub-section. 

Sanction- 

ed 

strength. 

Men 

actiialiy 

working. 

More. 

Less. 

Remarks. 

Machines (proper) • 

79 

90 

11 

■ 

'j The transfer of 1 1 men 

1 > from Statistics to 

Statistics 

88 

77 

•• 

B 

) Machine Section is 
owing to tlie fact 

Worked Linos 

31 

31 

1 

•• 

that the Statistics 
relating to E. I., 

0. C. H. Goods 

32 

32 

1 ■■ 


E. B., G. I. P., N.W. 
and B.» B. and C.I. 
Railways are being 
compiled in the 

Total 

230 

230 

• • 

• • 

latter section. 
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ADTEKTisiNa Appointments por the Rate Experiment Office in thJd 
Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways. « 

633. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan; Will Government be pleased to state; 

(a) whether any advertisement was made at the time of recruit- 

ment for the Rate Experiment of the Great Indian Peninsula 
and East Indian Railways; 

(b) if made, in which newspaper and on what date; 

(c) if the reply to part (a) be in negative, (i) the reasons for not 

making any advertisement in newspapers; (ii) the method 
•adopted to safeguard the interests of minorities ; (iii) any 
action taken against the officer in charge of the scheme for 
not following the Government policy? If no action was 
taken, what are the reasons. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise: 

(c) (i) The staff recruited for the Rates Register experiment was com- 
posed partly of trained men taken over from the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office and partly of temporary staff liable to discharge on 24 
hours* notice. It is not usual to advertise for such temporary staff in 
the newspapers, because they have no right to be appointed permanently. 

(c) (ii) and (iii). Of the 79 men on the temporary staff recruited from 
outside, 42 are Hindus, 30 Muslims, 5 Sikhs and 2 Christians. These 
figures are enough to show that the interests of minorities and particularly 
of Muslims, have been adequately safeguarded, and that the allegation 
made by the Honourable Member against the officer in charge of the 
scheme is quite unfounded. 

EMPrX)YMENT OF MUSLIMS ON THE EaST InDIAN RaILWAY. 

634. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of Muslims in the ministerial establishment of the East 
Indian Railway (entire system and the headquarter’s offices separately) 
and their percentage to the total number of such employees? 

(b) Is it a fact that the proposals for reduction of staff are under the 
consideration of the East Indian Railway Administration? If the ‘answer 
be in affirmative, will Government be pleased to state the basis or criterion 
according to which the said reduction is to be made? 

(c) Is it a isibt that Muslims are in a hopeless minority on the East 
Indian Railway system generally and the headquarter’s offices specially? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state what steps they propose to take 
in order to ensure that the Muslim minority is not reduced any further on 
account of the said reduction? 

(d) Is it a fact that it is contemplated to do away with the services of 

junior men only and not to retire people near the superannuation age? If 
so, have Government made sure that such a principle of reduction will 
affect the Muslim community rather adversely? If not what safeguards 
do Government propose to take in order to protect the interests of the 
Muslim employees? I 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government regret that they are not pre- 
pared to supplement with figures for particular classes of posts the 
information in regard to commimal representation in railway services 
given in the annual Administration Eeport on Indian Railways. 

(b) Yes. The principles which the Railway Board have laid down to 
govern the selection of individuals for discharge are as follows : 

“The first men to be discharged are those who are inefficient. 
Then those who are the least efficient. Then those who have 
short service and among them permanent employees should 
ordinarily be retained in preference to temporary employees, 
and then those nearing the age of superannuation.** 

(c) I have no figures of Muslims in the head office of the East Indian 
Railway but of about 150 thousand employees on that railway at the 
beginning of the year, 31 thousand, or about 21 per cent., were Muslims. 
The Railway Board are considering what steps should be taken to see 
that the unfortunate necessity for reducing staff does not operate to the 
detriment of communities not at present adequately represented in rail- 
way services. 

(d) I think that I have answered these inquiries in my replies to the 
previous portions of the Honourable Member’s question. 

Mr. Muhamniad Anwar-ul-Azim: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether it is the policy of his Department to take in inefficient people 
when they make up the representation of minority communities? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. 


Employment of Musluvis on the North Western Railway. 

635. ’•‘Shaikh. Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state how 
many lower gazetted posts have been created on the North Western 
Railway in 1930: 

(a) in the Commercial Department, 

(b) in the Transportation Department, 

(c) in the Way and Works Department, 

(d) in the Mechanical Department, 

and how many of these posts have been given to Indians — (i) Muslims and 
(ii) Non-Muslims? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would invite attention of the Honourable 
Member to the reply given by me on the 3rd February, 1931, to Seth 
Haji Abdoola Haroon’s question No. 343. 

The recommendations of the Agent, North Western Railway, have 
since been receivec^ and are under consideration by the Railway Board. 

Employment of Muslims on the North Western Railway. 

636. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state how 
'nany Muslim Personnel Officers have been appointed on the North 
Western Railway during the year 1930 giving dates of their appointments? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Two; one was appointed as officiating Assistalit 
Personnel Officer on the 4th November, 1930, and another was posteci as 
Divisional Personnel Officer on the 17th November, 1930. ^ 

Adoption of the Zaildaki System in the Nobth West Fpx>NTrER 

Pbovincb. 

637. ^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Zaildari system is adopted in only a few districts of 
the North West Frontier Province? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to state why this system is not adopted throughout the Province? 

The Honourable Khan Bal^dur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) Yes. 

(6) Because it was not found necessary to do so. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: A supplementary question, Sir. 
Has Govornrnent found this Zaildari system of any use in collecting reve- 
nues ? 

Mr. President: Will the TTonourablo Member speak a little loudly to 
enable me to follow his supplementary question? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I want to know, Sir, whether 
this Zaildari system has proved to be of any great use in the collection 
of revenues? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Where? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Jn the North West Frontier 
Province. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : I should like 
to have notice of that question to find out the facts. 

Appointme-^t oi Muslims in the Government Te.st House, Alip )p.b. 

6B8. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number and names of the gazetted officers attached to the Govorn- 
' ment Test House, Alipore? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to stale if any Muslim officers have 
so far been appointed in the Government Test House, Alipore? If the 
answer he in negative, are Government prepared to give the next vaeoncies 
to qualified Muslims? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) Five gazetted officers arc at present employed 
at the Government Test House, Alipore. They are : 

1. Mr. E. F. G. Gilmore, 6'uperintendent, Government Test House, 

Alipore, 

2. Mr. A. N. Chowdhuri, Physicist, Government Test House, 

Alipore, 

3. Mr. N. N. Sen Gupta, Chemist, Governrpent Test House, 

Alipore, 

4. Mr. P. K. Sen, Assistant Chemist, Government Test House, 

Alipore, and 

5. Mr. S. S. Sinha, Assistant Engineer, Government Test House, 

Alinore. 
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.(6) Yes, a Muslim was appointed Assistant Engineer, but subsequently 
resigned the appointment. The second part of the question does not arise. 

Ownership ok the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

639. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) In regard to the answer to my starred 
question No. 1, dated the 26th -January, 1981, in the Legislative Assembly 
stating “The mere fact that the cost of the building is met from Govern- 
ment funds is not enough to make it a Government institution'*, will 
Government please lay on the table the Preamble to Act 22 of 1876, and 
say from it whether “it was also enacted that the Government of India 
should keep the said building in repair and pay and defray the salarieSf, 
alloivancea and pensions of the officers and servants, and all other expenses 
connected with the said Museum***? 

(b) Does the fact that the building of the Indian Museum was erected 
at the cost of the Government of India and the Government of India 
undertook to kccy3 the said building in repair and pay and defray the 
salaries, allowances and pensions of the ofPieers and servants, and all 
other expenses connected with the said Museum make it a Government 
instifcuiion? If not, wliy not? 

(c) Was the salary of the late Hoad Clerk of the Indian Museum 
Trustees' Office, paid by the Government of India or by the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum from their own funds? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) The 

Honourable Member has quoted correctly from the Preamble to Act 
No. XXII of 1876, but that Act was repealed by section 17 of Act No. X 
of 1010. I do not, therefore, j)roposc to lay a copy of the Preamble to 
the earlier Act, which is of no practical interest, on the table of the 
House. 

(h) No. hV)r Ihe reasons I must refer th(‘ Honourable Member to the 
relevant provisions of the Indian Museum Act, No. X of 1910. 

(c) The salary of the late Head Clerk of the office of the Trustees, 
Indian Museum, was y)aid by the Trustees from the grant-in-aid made to 
them br the Government of India. 

Conditions for Pension for the Staff of tttp Indian Mt^sETTivr, Calcutta. 

640. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Under section 18 of Act X of 1910 are 
the members of the establishment of the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
eligible for pension according to the Civil Service Regulations? 

(6) What are the conditions under which service qualifies for pension 
according to the Civil Service Regulations? 

(c) Will Government please refer to chapter XLII, section I of the 
Civil Service Reguhations and enumerate the conditions under which the 
employee of a Local Fund may get his pay and pension from the General 
Revenues? 

(d) Do the Trustees of the Indian Museum fulfil the conditions laid 
down in article 802 of the Civil Service Regulations for the grant of pensiorr 
to their officers and servants from the General Revenues? 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) Yes. • 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to Chapter XVI of the •Civil 
Service Eegulations, a copy of which is available in the Library of the 
House. 

(c) The conditions are set out in article 802 of the Civil ‘Service Re- 
^gulations. 

(d) No. 

Heduction of the Pay of the Head Clerk ov the Trustees’ Office, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

641, *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the word “servant** been defined in 
Act X of 1910? If so, will Government please lay the definition on the 
i»ble ? 

(b) Will Government please refer to article 36 of the Civil Service Ee- 
•gulations and say whether the holder of a ministerial post is an officer or 
fL servant? 

(c) Will Government please refer to rules 1 and 4 of the rules framed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council under sub-section (2) of 
section 96B of the Government of India Act and say whether the holder 
of a ministerial office is an officer or a servant? 

(d) Will Government please refer to Art. 61 (f) of the Civil Account 
-Code and say whether a clerk is a servant? 

(e) Whether the late Head Clerk of the Indian Museum was an officer? 

(/) Will Government please refer to the answer to my starred question 
No. 2 (a) in the Legislative Assembly dated the 26th January, 1931, and 
•say whether his pay can be reduced by the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council according 
4o section 9(b) of Act X of 1910? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) The word 
“servant** is not defined in the Indian Museum Act, X of 1910. The 
second part of the question does not therefore arise. 

(6), (c), (d) and (e). The word “officer** as used throughout the Civil 
Service Eegulations is a compendious term which covers all Government 
servants, superior, and inferior. The ministerial employees of the Indian 
Museum are classed as “servants** and not as “officers** for the purposes 
of the Indian Museum Act, X of 1910. The late Head Clerk of the Indian 
Museum was not therefore regarded as an officer. 

(/) Yes. 

Reinstatement of the Head Clerk of the Trustees’ Ofitce, Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 

642. ’''Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) In regard to the answer to my starred 
•question No. 3(b), dated the 26th January, 1931, in the Legislative 
Assembly stating that “The answer will depend upon the circumstances 
in which Government have fixed or have had a hand in fixing the conditions 
of service**, will Government please lay on the table article 362 of the 
•Civil Service Regulations and say whether there is any clause in the 
iiirticle that the determination of the conditions of service will depend upon 
the circumstance* in which it is determined by Government?* 
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(b) (i) Is service in the Indian Museum Trustees’ Office Government 
service, and (ii) was the late Head Clerk a Government servant, and (iii) 
'^ill Government consider his memorial for re-instatement? 

«The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) Govern- 
ment do not consider it necessary to place a copy of article 362 of the- 
Civil* Service Kegulations on the table of the House as a copy of the 
Eegulations is available in the Library. There is nothing to prevent Gov- 
ernment from requiring that the terms of service of the staff of a private- 
institution shall be regulated according to certain conditions, before they 
agree to give a grant-in-aid; arid in such cases the service is not regarded 
as Government service merely because Government has had a hand in 
determining the conditions of service. 

(b) (i) and (ii). No. 

(iii) Government will consider his memorial when it is received. 

POWEV.S OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE INDIAN MuSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

643. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: In regard to the answer to parts (d) and (e)' 
of my starred question No. 9, dated the 26th January, 1931, in the Assembly 
stating that the Trustees of the Indian Museum are empowered to re- 
appropriate from one head to another within the sanctioned budgeted 
grant and that this matter is not regulated by Act X of 1910, will Govern- 
ment please say under what other statute or Act the Trustees are invested 
with powers not contemplated or specihed in Act X of 1910? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: No statutory 
provision is necessary for the power of re appropriation referred to by the- 
Honourable Member. 

Staff of the Lndian Museum, Catoutta. 

644. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please refer to the answer- 
to my starred question No. 3 (b) in the Assembly dated the 14th July, 
1930, stating that the Estimates for Demand for the Central Government 
show a detailed statement of the number of staff, with their respective 
pay and a provision for leave salary of the establishment of the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum and the answer to my starred question No. 7 (a) 
in the Assembly dated the 26th January, 1931, stating that the Estimates 
for Demand for the Central Government do not show the details of tho 
establishment of the Trustees of the Indian Museum? 

(b) Will Government please say which of the answers is correct and why 
the other is wrong? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) and (b). 
T regret to say, Sir, that I have failed to trace not only any contradiction, 
but even any connection between the answer given to part 3(l)(b) of the 
question asked by him on the 14th July, 1930, to which the Honourable 
Member is evidently referring, and the answer given by me to part (a) of 
the Honourable Member s question No. 7 in this House on the 26th of 
last month. Whp,t the Honourable Member probably has in mind is 
sub-part (b) of part 3 of question No. 2 asked by him on the 14th July 
of 1930. Sub-part (b) of part 3 of question No. 2 asked by him on 
the 14th July, 1930, related to the Estimates for Demand for the Central 
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Government for 1930-31. Part (a) of bis question No. 7 asked by him 
on the 26th January, 1931, related to the years 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
The answers given on behalf of Government in regard to the three years,* 
1926-27, 1927-28 and 1930-31, are correct. 

In conclusion, R'ir, I should like to invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to the fact that this is the 27th question that has been ‘ asked 
by the Honourable Member in this House relating to the dismissal of a 
clerk which appears to have taken place either in January, 1930 or before 
that. It is now for him to decide whether to pursue this controversy 
by way of interpellations. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: On a point of order, Sir, is the Honourable Member 
entitled to pass these remarks? He is not answering any part of my 
question now and is he entitled to make a speech? 

Mr. President: It is obvious that no one is entitled to make a speech 
at question time. But the Honourable Member is trying to draw the 
attention of the House and of the Honourable Member to the scries of 
questions which the Honourable Member has asked and which, I must 
say, that the Honourable Member is perfectly entitled to do. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Am I not entitled to your protection. Sir? If you 
think that the questions are useless you may disallow them. Is it for 
the Honourable Member to say that because so many questions have been 
asked in the past — which, I may say have been answered most unsatis- 
factorily and evasively avoiding the real issue — that no more questions 
should be asked? Is he not questioning the powers of the President 
himself arrogating the right of deciding what should be asked or not? 

Mr. President: I have already stated that the Honourable Member 
is entitled to pursue the subject by way of interpellations as much as he 
likes. The question whether they w’ill be admitted or not rests with the 
Presidimt. If the Honourable Member is not satisfied wdth the replies 
given it is open to him to put supplementary questions to elicit further 
information. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : T shall be 
delighted to answer any supplementary questions which the Honourable 
Member may wish to put to elucidate any answer that has been given to 
'him. He seems to have taken amiss what 1 said in all sincerity and in 
all innocence. I only pointed out to him for his consideration whether 
it is worth wdiilc pursuing this controversy which cannot really lead to 
any result? I am saying nothing which is not easy to follow. If this 
controversy is to be pursued, I would have no difliculty whatsoever either 
in entering into it or in trying to satisfy the Honourable Member that this 
Head Clerk, who was dismissed by the employers some time in 1929 or 
before, has had his case thoroughly examined oven by a court of law and 
has left no stone unturned to see that justice is done to him. His memo- 
rial when it is received will receive the utmost attention that my Depart- 
ment can give to it. But I really cannot toll the Honourable Member 
that when his memorial is received it will be accepted. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: The Honourable Member is making a speech. 

«■ 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he is aware 
that the question w^hich my friend Mr. Mitra is pursuing raises an im- 
portant issue, namely, whether the Trustees have the power to dismiss 
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clerks? That question haa been pursued not only this year but last year 
[Jso. May I also ask the Honourable Member whether he pursued the 
iiscussion that took place in the Public Accounts Committee when his 
deitartmental Joint Secretary gave evidence before that Committee (vide 
pages *206-208 of the Keport, Vol. II, 1928-29) and every Member of the 
Public Accounts Committee wanted to prove that the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum are incompetent? And that is the opinion of the Mem- 
bers of the Assembly also. Has the Honourable Member pursued that 
matter? Without doing so haw ciin lie say to my Honourable friend 
Mr. Mitra that the matter should not be further pursued? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : That is 
exactly the point which the Honourable Member is interested in showing, 
namely, that the Trustees of a certain Museum are absolutely incom- 
petent. ]V% suggestion, which I ventured to offer to the Honourable 
Member and his supporters,, was ^vhether interpellations in the Assembly 
to the extent of 27 or more are not enough to invite the attention of the 
authorities to that aspect of the case. It is true that the members of 
the Trust are not represented here, but still that does not concern me. 

I daresay in a judicial court they have had an opportunity of showing 
what is right and what is wrong. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I think the question is getting into a 
controversial discussion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Because of the speech of the Honourable Member. 

Mr. President: There have been speeches on both sides of the House, 
but no speeches can be allowed at question time. The present occasion 
is one on which questions are put and answers given which may lead to 
supplementary questions. I hope the Honourable IMembers will respect 
the rules and Standing Orders which regulate the procedure. 

Carriage of Office Records between Deldi and SiaitA. 

646. *Mr. P. O. Beddi: (a) Will Government be pleased to explain why 
a contract for the carriage of office records from Delhi to Simla and 
vice versa in some of the offices of the Government of India is given? Why 
is the carriage of such records not done departmentally ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to issue instructions to such offices which 
stiil give the contract, not to give the contract of carriage in future? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Legislative Department pays some honorarium 
to a clerk who does the carriage of office records of that Department? 

(d) Is it a fact that such honorarium is not paid to any clerk in any 
other Departments? 

(e) If so, why does this Department pay? 

(/) Do Government propose to stop the payment of such honorarium in 
that Department also? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: (a) to (/). I lay on the table a 
copy of the memorandum just issued to all Departments which covers 
all the points raised by the Honourable Member. 
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No. D./1423-1/2-EX..II. 

GOVBBMMSMT OF INDU. 

FINANCE DEPABTMENT. 

New Delhi, the February, 1931, 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM. 

Subject : — Expenditure connected with the carriage of records of Departments of the 
Government of India between Delhi and Simla. 

In view of the ruling that the sanction of this Department is required when tho 
expenditure connected with the carriage of records of a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India between Simla and Delhi exceeds Rs. 1,000, the Finance Department 
have had under consideration the question of delegating the power to sanction such 
expenditure to the several Departments of the (^vernment of India and to such 
attached offices as move beween Simla and Delhi. They have also had, in this con- 
nection, under consideration the connected question of the system of moving records 
between Simla and Delhi. 

2. As there is general agreement that an outside contractor should not be employed 
for the carriage of Government records, and that there are substantial reasons, both 
technical and practical against the giving of contracts to Government servants, the 
contract system cannot continue in any form. Moreover Finance Department have 
ascertained by enquiring from Department that the system of carrying records depart- 
mentally has proved both practicable and economical. 

3. This Department has, accordingly, decided to delegate to the several Departments 
of the .Government of India and such of their attached offices as move with the head- 
quarters of the Government of India the power to sanction expenditure exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 on the carriage of records on the conditions *. 

(1) that the work is done departmentally and not entrusted to a contractor; 

(2) that all payments, either to the railway or to the coolies, are made direct 

by the Department or office concerned under the direction of a responsible 
officer; and 

(3) that no honoraria exceeding actual expenses are paid to any officials deputed 

to accompany the records in transit. 


(Sd.) SITAL SINGH, 

Offg. Under Secretary to the Government of India, 

All Departments of the Government of India (excluding Railway Board). 

The Central Board of Revenue. 

The Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Military Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. 


No. D,/l423-l/2.Ex.-II. 

Copy forwarded to the Railway Department for information. 

Copy also forwarded to the Pay and Accounts Officer, Secretariat, and the Audit 
Officer, Delhi Experiments. 


fiy order, etc., 

(Sd.) J. C. GHOSH, 
AttaeM. 
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, Mr. 0«S«i PHuriMT SfiigV: Are Government aware that a clerk who was 
given this contract was subsequently prosecuted for defalcation and was 
dismissed from his service? 

Thb Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am not at the present moment 
aware of any circumstance such as that referred to. But if my Honour- 
able friend will look at the Memorandum which I have laid on the table 
he will see that the procedure for the future is being satisfactorily 
regulated. 

In .CONVENIENT LOCATION OF SHIPPING Of/ICES IN C>a.CUTTA. 

640. "^Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Are Government aware that 
there are two shipping offices in Calcutta — one at Strand Eoad and the 
:)ther at Kidderpore? 

(b) Are Government aware that the two Departments, viz., the Ship- 
ping Department (at Strand Road, Calcutta) and the Continuous Discharge 
Certificate Department (at Kidderpore) are situated at a considerable 
distance from each other as a result whereof the Indian lascars are in- 
variably put to immense trouble and inconvenience? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are aware that the location of the Branch Shipping 
Office at Kidderpore at some distance from the Head Shipping Office 
causes a certain amount of inconvenience in the case of men proceeding 
to sea for the first time, in connection with the initial issue of their Continu- 
ous Discharge Certificates. For the majority of lascars other than these, 
however, the Branch Shipping Office is conveniently situated as they live 
mostly in that vicinity. 

T'^NsnrABLF. Location of the Conttmuous Discharge Certificate 
Department of the Shipping Office, Calcutta. 

647. *Mr. D, K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that the Shipping 
Department at Kidderpore was transferred to the Calcutta office in 1917? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons that led them to 
allow the Continuous Discharge Certificate Department alone to remain 
in the big* building at Kidderpore? Is the rent of that building enormously 
high, viz., Rs. 4,220 a year? 

(b) Are Government aware that the present office at Kidderpore is 
located amidst insanitary surroundings and that the members of the 
Department are often sick and some of them have actually contracted 
tuberculosis and eventu.ally died of it? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) The Shipping Department at 
Kidderpore was transferred to the present premises in Calcutta in 1914. 
The Continuous Discharge Certificate Department was retained at Kidder- 
pore owing to lack of space in the Head Shipping Office at Calcutta and 
increase in the work of registration and records at the Branch Office at 
Kidderpore. The building occupied by the Branch Office belongs to the 
Government of Bengal and the rent Es. 4,320 per annum is calculated 
according to rules laid down for the assessment of Government buildings. 

(b) No. 

B 
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Gazetted Officers in the Shipfing Offices in Oai.cutta. 

048. ’''Mr. D. K. Lahiii Oliaudliury: (a) Is it not a fact that in pre- 

vious years there were only two gazetted officers in the Shipping Offices? 

(b) Why was the post of Deputy Shipping Master created? Is it a 
fact that the Assistant Shipping Master has only been performing the 
duties which in the past used to be perfohned by the S'uperintendent 
alone ? 

(c) Is it a fact that because of the existence of a separate office at 
Kidderpore the post of Assistant Shipping Master could not be abolished? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: (a) Prior to the year 1927, two 
gazetted officers were employed at the Calcutta Shipping Office. In that 
year the designation of the post of Assistant Shipping Master was changed 
to that of Deputy Shipping Master and a new appointment of Assistant 
Shipping Master was created. 

(b) Tho reasons which led to the designation of the post of Assistant 
Shipping Master being changed to that of Deputy Shipping Master are 
set forth in the Proceedings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee held on the 26th January, 1927 (Volume VI, No. 7), to which 1 
would invite the Honourable Member’s attention. The reply to the latter 
part of the question is in the negative. 

(c) No. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it a fact that the Shipping Master, Calcutta, was 
also appomted for his additional work as Officer-in-charge of Hccruitment 
in the year 1024? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: 1 am not aware of what was done 
in the year 1024, but if my Honourable friend will give me notice, I shall 
be glad to answer that question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Ts it not a fact that the Government of India 
announced through the Provincial Government that there would be some 
additional duties performed by the Shipping Master, and that is why the 
posts of the Assistant Shipping Master and his Deputy were created? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The existing post of the Assistant 
Shipping Master was certainly created in the hope that it would load to 
an improvement in the methods of recruitment. It was created specially 
for that reason. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact that the Clow Committee reported in 
the year 1923 that there would be a whole-time recruiting officer in charge 
of the Eccruitment Bureau at Calcutta and the acting Shipping Master 
was gazetted to bo appointed in addition to his duties as Shipping Master, 
Calcutta, and that he had to do the work of re6ruiting, and on that under- 
standing some additional appointment was made and the ‘extension of his 
office took place? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The creation of this appointment 
did arise in connection with the Clow Committee’s Report. 
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* Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that no effect has been given 
hitherto to that recommendation, as well as the fact that the Honour- 
able tlie Commerce Member has already stated in his reply that the Boyal 
Commission on Labour will consider the matter, and he has been waiting 
for their Report, and there is no knowing when effect will be given to 
it, will they abolish these appointments of Assistant Shipping Master and 
the Deputy Shipping Master? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy : I am afraid I must ask for notice of 
that question. 

I 

Transfer of the CoNTiNuous DrjCHARaB Certificate Department of 
THE Shipping Office from Kidderporb to Calcutta. 

G49. *^Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: Are Government prepared to 
consider the question of the early transference of the Continuous Dis- 
charge Certificate Department from Kidderporc to Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: No; owing to the lack of space in 
the Head Office at Calcutta, it is impossible to transfer the Branch Office 
from Kidderpore to Calcutta. 

Pay op Compositors in the Private Secretary to the ViCERoy\s Press. 

660. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the grades or scales under which the services of compositors are 
treated while transferred from a Government Press to the Private Secre- 
tary to the Viceroy’s Press? 

(6) Is it a fact that there are some Compositors who are transferred to 
ihe Private Secretary to the Viceroy’s Press with long services? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state the scales under which their services 
in the Private Secretary to the Viceroy s Press arc treated? 

(c) Is it a fact that the old scale which was framed in 1921 is appli- 
(‘!il)le to those only who were in the Private Secretary to the Viceroy’s 
Tress in 1921? If so, will Government be pleased to state under what 
sc ales the services of the Compositors are being treated who had already 

prifii* services to the old scale of 1921? 

• 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing the number of the Compositors transferred to the Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy’s Press, with their previous services, and their previous and 
PKsent pay, as also showing the grades in which they have been fixed? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: Enquiries are being made. 

Alleged Defacement by the Post Off].ob of Blank Reply Post Cards, 

051. *Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that reply post cards 

issued by the GOTernment of India? 

(b) Is it necessary that communications should be written on the card 
Rot marked ‘‘Reply”? 

^ (c) Is there any article in the Post and Telegraph Guide stating that 
this should be done? 
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(d) Is it also a fact that consequent on misuse, the Post Ofl&oe return 
the cards after effacing the stamp on the blank card on which the addressee- * 
requires a reply and the card for outstation is also returned without any 
reason ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to intimate whether they intend ta 
help poor and illiterate people who use post cards by issuing orders to the- 
Post Office to be careful when stamping reply post cards and see that those 
that are blank are not misused by them? If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(6) That is the intention. 

(c) No; clause 52 of the Post and Telegraph Guide expresses the in- 
tention that the Reply portion should be left blank by the sender. 

(d) No. In this connection the Honourable Member s attention is 
drawn to the reply given to Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim*s starred ques- 
tion No. 424 on the lltli February, 1931. 

(t*) Departmental orders to that effect are already in existence. 


Establishment of a Central Medical Ebseakch Institute. 

652. ♦Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas) : Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(a) the recommendations made by the Conference held at Simla 

in July, 1980, in connection with the establishment of a 
Central Medical Eescarch Institute; 

(b) the nature of the recommendations, particularly with regard to 

the constitution of the Governing Body of the Indian Medical 
llesearch Fund Associations; 

(c) the time when it is expected to give effect to the recommenda- 

*tions of the Conference; 

(d) whether it is a fact that it is proposed to reserve a large number 

of posts for research workers for members of the Indian. 
Medical Service; 

(e) whether it is a fact that protests against such reservation of 

research posts for the Indian Medical Service have been made 
by the Medical Faculties of all Indian Universities and by 
the All-India Medical Conferences held at Calcutta and 
Lahore in December last; 

(/) whether it is a fact that a protest had also been made by non- 
official members at the last Simla Conference; 

(ff) whether it is a fact that such protest was over-ruled by the 
Chairman of the Conference, and if so, the grounds on which 
it was so over-ruled ; 

(h) whether it is a fact that the Chairman also ruled out a discussion 
on the question of the salaries of the Directors of the Institute 
being fixed at Bs. 2,500 to Es. 3,000; . 

(/) whether or not the proceedings of the Conference contain a refer- 
ence to the said protests made by the non-official members, 
or to the protest made by them, if any, against the ruling 
of the Chair; 
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<(/) whether it is a fact that the Chairman gave his ruling or rulings 
after consulting the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department concerned; 

(k) whether or not Government are prepared to re-open the question 
as to the reservation of research posts for the Indian Medical 
Service as well as that relating to the scale of salaries to be 
given to the Directors of the Institute? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) and (b). I 
would request the Honourable Member kindly to refer to the proceedings 
of the Conference, copies of which have been placed in the Library of 
the House. 

(c) The recommendations are at present under consideration. Final 
conclusions reached will be carried out as soon as practicable. 

(d) Eighteen appointments in the Medical Research Department are 
reserved for members of the Indian Medical Service under the scheme 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India, an announcement in regard 
to which was made in the Press Communique issued on May 10th, 1928, 

copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

{e) Government have seen the resolutions passed on this subject by 
the Second Conference of Indian Universities, which was held at Delhi 
in 1929, and by the All-India Medfcal Conference held at Calcutta in 
December, 1928. 

(/)* (^) (^)- The Honourable Member will find all the information 

he needs in the proceedings of the Conference referred to above. 

(0 Yes. 

(;) Does it matter very much one way or the other? 

{k) In view of pending constitutional changes, existing rules and regula- 
tions are liable to be brought under reconsideration in the light of the 
constitutional changes made. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire the decision of the Government as to the 
location of the Central Research Institute, as to which place was chosen 
to locate this institute? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : We do not 

know yet. 

iMr. B. Das: Does it mean that the Government of India have come 
to no decision as to the location of the Central Research Institute? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : We do not 

know yet. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if they have suspended all expenditure of 
money at Dehra Dun for building purposes? 

luxe &bnourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir Faal-i-Eusain: I believe so. 

Lack ov Musijms in xhb Railway OueABiNa Accounts Office. 

653. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon) ; 
(a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the leading article 
in the Mualim Outlook of the 22nd . December, 1930,' under the heading 
■'‘Railway Clearing Accounts Office”? 
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(b) Is it a fact that a memorandum was submitted to the Commerce 
Member of the Government of India by some leading Mussalmang brin^- 
iug to his notice the deplorable state of Muslims in this Department? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the memorandum were mentioned some of the 
methods adopted by Hindu cliques to keep Muslim candidates out or to 
oust Muslim subordinates from their jobs? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government ordered an inquiry to be made into* 
these allegations and that certain Railway Officials were deputed for 
the purpose? 

(e) Is it a fact that the inquiry was confined to the Agent's Offices 
only? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Railway Clearing Accounts Office has been 
excluded from the inquiry? 

(g) Is it a fact that the Railway Clearing Accounts Office is one of the 
biggest Railway Offices in India w'ith an establishment of about 1,500 
men? 

(h) Is it a fact that no Muslim Officer or Superintendent has ever 
been appointed in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

(i) Is it a fact that hundreds of new appointments have been made in 
this office during the last four years? 

(/) Are Government aware that there is not a single Muslim clerk in 
the establishment section of this office? 

(fc) Are Government aware of the fact that a great agitation has been 
going on during the last many years in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Muslim. Press against Rai Bahadur Fakir Ohand, the Assistant Director 
of this Office, against his anti-Muslim policy? 

(l) If the reply to part (fc) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why the Railway Clearing Accounts Office wag excluded 
from this inquiry? 

(m) Will Government be pleased to place a copy of the Reports of 
officers who held an inquiry referred to in part (d)? 

(n) Are Government prepared to depute a Muslim officer to inquire 
into the affairs of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) A memorandum complaining of inadequate representation of 
Muslims in the Railway Department was recently submitted to the 
Honourable the Railway Member. 

(c) The memorandum referred to certain allegations of unfair treatment 
made in an article in the Muslim Outloolc on the subject “How Muslims 
are kept out”. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The enquiry has so far been made into the Agent of the North 
Western Railway's Office, the Office of the Divisional Superintendent, 
Lahore, the Head Office of the Engineering Department on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the Transportation Division at Byculla, the Agent of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway's Office, and the Office of the Divisional 
Transportation iS'uperintendent, Sealdah. 

(/) No enquiry has yet been made. 
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(g) Yes. 

(h) The actual answer is ‘‘no**, for a Muslim officer was em- 
ployed in that office in 1928 on special duty. But no Muslim officer or 
Superintendent has been posted there against the permanent cadre. 

(t) The bulk of the men in the office were transferred from other Bail- 
way Accounts offices. The number of appointments filled otherwise than 
by such transfer is relatively small, being about l/6th of the total Staff 
of 1,469 employees. 

(/) Yes. 

(k) Government arc aware of the allegations made against this officer. 
They are unfounded, and I wish to mention that, since July, 1929, he has 
been employed on the introduction of Bates Begisters and of the new 
appointments made in connection with this w’ork 38 per cent, have been 
filled by Muslims. 

(Z) and (m). The enquiry recently made was of a preliminary and limited 
character. It is now proposed to extend it to all State Bailway offices 
and offices under the control of the Financial Commissioner, Bailways. 

(n) I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply to question 
No. 559, asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 17th February, 1931, and 
shall be glad to show the reports to any Honourable Member who wishes 
to see them in my office. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- Azim : With rcfcience to the answer to (fc), 
docs not that 38 per cent, include those wage earners who arc on annas 
.6 a day? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer, I think, Sir, is in the negative, 
but I have no time to look through the whole of the list I have here. 

Mustjm Clerks in the Rates Register Branch ob the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

654. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon) : 

(a) Is it a fact that some reduction in the clerical staff of the Bates Begister 
Branch of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office is contemplated? 

(b) If so, will Gov^irnment be pleased to state whether they have issu- 
ed instructions to the officer in charge to see that no Muslim clerks 
should be settled up and whether it is not a fact that the Muslims are 
in a hopeless minority in the Bailways? 

(c) If the reply to part {h) is in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for not issuing such instructions? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c). The principles which will be followed in selecting individuals 
for discharge will be to discharge men in the following order : 

First those who are inefficient; then those who are the least effi- 
cient; then those who have short service and among them 
permanent employees should ordinarily be retained in prefer- 
ence to temporary employees; and then those nearing the 
age. of superannuation. 

The Railwav Board are considering what steps should be taken to 
see tliat the unfortunate necessity for reducing staff does not 
operate to the detriment of communities not at present ade- 
quately represented in railway services. 
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Treatment of PoiiiTiCAL Piusone.hs of the North West Frontibb 

Province. 

655. *Dr. Ziauddin Alimad (on behalf of S'eth Haji Abdoola Harodn) : 

(a) Are Government aware that Mr. Ahmad Shah, Bar.-at-Law, a 
prominent leader of the Frontier Province, who has recently been transfer- 
red from Gujrat special jail to Jullundur, has been put in solitary confine- 
ment, despite the fact of his bemg an ''A*' class prisoner? 

(b) Are Government aware that Khan Ali Gul Khan, a prisoner of the 
Frontier Province, is suffering from tuberculosis? 

(c) Do Government propose to release Khan Ali Gul Khan in view of 
his serious illness? 

(d) Are Government aware that several other prisoners of the North 
West Frontier Province are suffering from various iseases? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why these pri- 
soners have not been released? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state the circumstances under which 
Hasham Gul and Shasti Gul, two prisoners of the North West Frontier 
province, met their death in the Peshawar Jail? 

(g) Is it a fact that Hasham Gul died within 12 hours of cane-beat- 

(h) Has this conduct of the Jailor in charge of the Peshawar Jail been 
brought to the notice of Government by the political prisoners who are 
placed under him? 

(i) If so, what action have Government taken in the matter? 

(/) Is it a fact that sufficiently white clothes are not supplied to the 
political prisoners in the Frontier Jails? 

(k) Is it also a fact that no warm clothing is supplied to these pri- 
soners to protect themselves in the extreme cold? 

(l) Are Government aware that as a result of this their health has 
been impaired ? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I am making enquiries and will 
communicate the result to the Honourable Member.. 

' Treatment of PoliticaJi Prisoners of the North West Frontier 

Province. 

656. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of S'eth Haji Abdoola Haroon) : 
Xa) Is it a fact that Khan Abdul Akbar Khan, President of the Afghan 
Jirgha and a big landlord, was placed in “A*’ class by the Frontier Gov- 
ernment, but was treated as “B" class prisoner by the Punjab Govern- 
ment in the Gujrat special jail? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that 
Khadim Mohamed Akbar, Manager of the National Azad High School, 
Utmanzai, and Secretary, Anjuman Islahul Afghana, who was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment and was kept in Dera Ismail Khan Jail, was 
subjected to such inhuman treatment that it drove him mad? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what action- was taken by the 
Frontier Government in that matter? 

(d) Is it a fact that the railway wagons used for transporting the poli- 
tical prisoners from one jail to another were, and in some cases are still, 
those which are used for transporting animals? 
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• (e) Have Government taken any steps to punish those responsible for 

tliia practice? 

Xf) Do Governinent propose to issue orders to the authorities in the 
North* West Frontier Province to discontinue such inhuman treatment 
of political prisoners? 

(g) Are Government prepared to appoint a representative Committee 
of non-official Members of this House to investigate into the Frontier Jails 
Administration ? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I am ascertaining the facts and will 
supply the information to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Communications received from Exchange Banks. 

657. *Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to lay on the table com- 
munications, which they have received from the Exchange Banks, individu- 
ally or through their Association, on the following occasions: — 

(i) in 1892 before the closing of the Mint; 

(ii) in 1900-01 when the question of the Central Bank was being 

discussed ; 

(iii) in 1912 when the question of the Central Bank was being 

discussed ; 

• (iv) in 1920 when the Imperial Bank was being formed by the amal- 
gamation of the Presidency Banks; and 

(v) in 1926-27 when the Eeserve Bank was being formed? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government consider that no 
useful purpose will be served by encumbering the records of the proceed- 
ings of the House with a mass of papers dealing with ancient history. The 
latest papers asked for by the Honourable Member viz., those relating to 
the Reserve Bank proposals, were circulated to the Members of the Legis- 
lature at the time the Reserve Bank Bill was before the House. 

Operations of Foreion Exchange Banks in India. 

658. •Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether requests have been made by the Central Banking Enquiry 

Committee or any member thereof for information as to the 
• operations of the foreign Exchange Banks in India; 

(b) whether such requests have been fully complied with ; 

(c) if not, whether the Finance Department propose to secure the 

information necessary for determining the position and activi- 
ties of these foreign institutions relative to Indian banking 
institutions? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (b). So far as the 

British Exchange Banks are concerned, all the figures required by the 
Banking Committee have already been supplied. The non-British Ex- 
change Banks were requested to supply the information either to the Sec- 
retary to the Committee or to the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Finance Department. The figures have been received from six out 
of the nine non-British Exchange Banka addressed. Of the remaining 
three, one has sent the figures to the India Office, and it is believed that 
the other two have also followed a similar procedure. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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Fttbucatioe in the Vbrnacttlars of the Recommendations of the Rowi 

Table Conference. 


659. *Iiala Hari Ba] Swamp: (a) What steps have Government^ taken 
to educate public opinion in India as regards the recommendatioits of the 
various sub -committees of the Round Table Conference? 

(h) Do Government propose to issue the same as well as the debates 
in Parliament in the form of a small pamphlet in various vernaculars 
in India a*- the earliest possible date? 

The Honourable Sir George Eainy: (a) The Reports of the various sub- 
committees of the Round Table Conference have been reprinted in India 
and the Volume containing them is on sale at the Central Publication 
Branch in Calcutta. The price of the Volume is five annas. 

(b) The speech of the' Prime Minis4;er in the final plenary session ol 
the Round Table Conference summarised the work of the various sub- 
committees and contained the declaration of His Majesty’s Government 
regarding the future Government of India. The salient portions of the 
speech have already been published in Bengali, and arrangements have 
been made for the publication of the speech in the other main vernaculars 
of India. 


Present Administrative Actions o/ the Government of India and tht! 

Premier’s Declaratton. 

660. *Lala Hari Ra] Swamp: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a statement in the Prime Minister’s announcement regarding 
the possible interim action under the present Government of India Act? 

(b) What action, if any, has been taken by the (Tovernment of India in 
that direction since the Premier’s declaration? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the negative, how do Government pro- 
pose to explore the possibilities of bringing Indian administrative action mon 
into accordance with the declarations made in London than is the case at 
present ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The matter is under consideration. 

Collection of Statistics of Educated Unj?jmployed in Jndia. 

661. ♦Lala Hari Raj Swarup: (a) Is it a fact that the preliminary 
census operations have started? 

(b) With reference to Government’s reply to starred question No. 01 
of Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar on the 28th January, 1031, that it has 
been decided to collect statistics of educated unemployed at the next 
census, will Government be pleased to state if instructions in this behalf 
have been issued to enumerators and, if so, what? 

(c) If not, do Government propose to issue the necessary instruc- 
tions before the final date of the census? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(fr) 5*^umerators have been instructed to issue a special schedule tb 
be filled in by educated persons who state that they are unemployed. A 
jopy of the schedule has been placed in the Library. 

(e) Does not arise. 
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, Government’s Pubchasb and Sale oe Silver. 

• 

p62. *Lala Hari Ba] Swarup: (a) Will Government be pleased to stato 
the total ^amount of silver annually purchased on behalf of Government^ 
together with the rates from the beginning of the War? 

(b) What amount of silver, at what prices, in what markets and through 
what agencies has been sold out during the last few years? 

(c) How much undisposed of stock of silver is still available for sale? 

(d) Have Government received any communication from foreign autho- 
rities requesting co-operation regarding any steps for stabilising the i)rice 
of the metal? 

(«) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a full statement of 
their future policy as regards the sales of their silver stocks? 

TOie Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The information is given in 
accounts Nos. 87A and 87B of the Finance and Be venue Accounts of 
the Government of India from 1914-15 to 1920-21 and in accounts Nos. 91 
and 91A of the Finance and Bevenue Accounts from 1921-22, copies of 
which are in the Library of the House. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given to part (a) of Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla a starred question No. 
1311 on the 3rd February, 1931. 

(c) The stock of silver coin and bullion held in the Paper Currency 
Keserve is shown in the published weekly abstract of the accounts of the 
Paper Currency Department. 

(d) I shall deal with this matter in my Budget speech. 

(e) I would refer the Honourable Member to my last Budget Speech,. 
in which I stated clearly the policy of Government. 


The Exchange Ratio. 

603. *Lala Hari Raj Swarup: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the tabJc a monthly statement of the market rate of exchange on sterling 
drafts ever since the ratio has been officially fixed at Is. 6d. ? 

(b) On how many occasions did it fall below the official minimum? 

(c) On what occasions was the official rate supported by (i) contraction 
3f currency in India and (ii) sterling borrowings in London? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I plQce on the table a state- 
ment showing the highest and lowest quotations for telegraphic transfers 
on London from April 1927 to January 1931, 

(b) The Honourable Member will be able to obtain the information he 
requires from the statement referred to in (a). 

(c) The reports of the Controller of the Currency give information as to 
the action taken by Government in past years. I shall deal with the cur- 
rent year in my Budget speech. 



The highest and lovoeet quotations telegrafhie transfers on London, 
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UNDERWltiriNGt OF STEHLINa I/>ARS. 

664. '"tiala Harl Ba} Swamp: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
how raany post war sterling loans out of the ten permanent loans raised 
were underwritten in London and through what firms of underwriters? 

(6) What was (i) the percentage rate of commission paid on each occa- 
sion and (ii) the total amount of underwriting commission in all? 

(c) What was the total amount of discount on each occasion? 

(d) How is the provision for meeting the discount made in London? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; (a) to (c). I place on the table 

a statement giving the figures required by the Honourable Member. All 
the arrangements regarding underwriting are made by the Secretary of 
Slate’s brokers, who place the underwriting with a large number of Banks 
and other firms and share the commission with them. These arrange- 
ments follow exactly the practice which has become established in the 
(Miy of London for placing loans. 

(d) The discount is written off to revenue by a series of book adjust- 
ments extending over the currency of the loans. The discount has to be 
eonsidered in conjunction with the nominal rate of interest payable on the 
loan. From the two combined the real rate of interest payable on the 
loan has to be calculated. 


Sterling Loans. 



, 1 

2 

3 

No. 


Rate of 
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Year. 

interest. 

price. 

1 

1921-22 

7 % Stock 

100 

2 

>> 

61 X 

931 

5 
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96 

4 
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% » 

85 
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1923-24 

,, 

90 
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ff ff 

9U 

7 

1928-29 

f* rr 

91 

8 
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6 % 32—33 
Bonds. 

99 

9 
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99 

10 
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1 
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Bonds. 

1 
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Amount. j 
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1 Discount. 

6 

lender writing 
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£ 

7.500.000 
10,000,000 
12,600,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 

7.600.000 
10,000,000 

6,000,000 

650.000 

500.000 

3.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
637,600 

900.000 
60,000 

, 1 

t 

£ 

93,750 

125.000 
156,250 

250.000 

260.000 
t'3,750 

125,000 

75,000 

7,000,000 

70,000 

87,600 

12,000,000 

•• 

! 160,000 

112,600,000 

7,817,500 

1,406,260 


Conversion Arrangement for the 7 per cent. Sterling Loan. 
r>66. *Lala Hari Ba] Swarup: Will Government be pleased to state 
tlio amount by which the sterling debt was increased by the conversion 
operations of the 7 per cent, sterling loan of 1921? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: £6,229,463 of the 7 per cent, 
^torling loan was converted into £12,503,394 of the 3 per cent. India Ster- 
ling Stock in accordance with the terms of issue. This only represents a 
nominal increase as the 3 per cent, loan is, unless the Government of India 
to redeem it, a permanent loan and therefore only represents a perma- 
nent annuity. The conversion meant a saving in interest charges of about 
^^31,000 per annum. 
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Cash Cbrtificatrs. , • 

666. *L&la Hari^Ra] Swarup: (a) What was the total denozninational 
amount of Cash Certificates issued, year by year, in India since 1917? * 

(h) What was the actual capital invested in the same in difierent 
circles at the end of 1930? 

(c) What was the approximate accrued interest liability on the 
capital referred to in (6) ? 

(d) What steps do Government propose to take to further popularise 
the movement in India? 

(e) Are Government aware that the organisation of the national say- 
ings movement is in the hands of an independent body in England? 

(/) Do Government propose to introduce permanent conversion and 
other facilities in India for Cash Certificates on the lines of those already 
existing in Britain for the Saving Certificates? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (b). 1 place on the table 
statements giving the information up to the end of the financial year 1929- 
30. Figures for the current year are not available at present. 

(c) The approximate accrued interest liability on the Certificates out- 
standing on the 31st March, 1930, was 8,35 lakhs on 1st October, 1930. 

(d) and (/). The question of popularising Cash Certificates has been 
dealt with by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, who have made 
a number of recommendations. Government will consider the question 
fully after receipt of tlie Iteport of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

(e) Yes. 


(a) Denominational amount of Cash Certificates issued. 
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49 , 900, 72,000 
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1923. 

1922-23 


3,41,950 


61 , 33 , 000 :^ 

1 

1923-24 

4,07,580 4,99,420 

14,94,050 


6,07,48, 60o| 

2,63,48,000 

1924-25 


16,11,900 



4,25,68,000 

1926-26 

4,80,300^ 8,36,760 




7,47,28,000 

1926-27 

4,32,180,' 6,30,780 

18,73,700 



6,12,51,000 

1927-28 

3,88,930 6,76,040 

18,77,200 



4,62,13,000 

1928-29 

3,16,680 4,86,620 

18,32,860 



3,49,36,000 

1929-30 


22,06,100 

BhI 


6,46,63,000 
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•/6) Amount of Post Office Cash Certificates futstanding in each Circle at the end of 
929-30, 


(In thousands of rupees.) 


• Name of Postal Circle. Amount outstanding, 

Bengal and Asam 6,36,99 

Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,38,97 

Bombay ... .... 10,68,81 

Central 2,44,48 

Sind and Baluchistan 1,55,73 

Punjab and North-West Frontier Province . . 4,71,80 

United Provinces 6,17,14 

Madras 2,06,56 

Burma 60,70. 

35,01,18 


Mtiitary Schools and Coijleops in India. 

667. *Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi: Will Government please state: 

(a) wliat is the total number of military schools and colleges in 

the whole of India; and 

(b) what is the total number of Indian and European students in 

each school and college of India? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Assuming that the question refers to schools or 
colleges composed exclusively of students who intend to enter the Army, the 
answer is four. 

(b) There aio 107 students in the Koval Indian l\Iilitary College, Dehra 
Dun, and 219, 213 and 16 in the King George's Military Schools at 
Jullundur, Jhelum and Ajrncr, respectively. The Ajmer school was opened 
in November last. 

There are no European students in these institutions. 

Military Schools and Colleges in India. 

668. *Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi: (a) Will Government please enumerate 
tliG provinces of India where there is neither a military school nor a military 
college in existence? 

(b) Do Government propose to start any military school or college in 
the provinces where there is none? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The only provinces in which such institutions 
are situated are the United Provinces, the Punjab and Ajmer-Merwara. 

(b) There is no such scheme at present. 

Technical Schools .and CoLr^EOES in India. 

669. ♦Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi: (a) What is the total number of (i) 
Mechanical, (ii) Engineering, (iii) Ayurvedic and (iv) Tibbi Schools and 
Colleges in the whole of India? 

(b) Do Government propose to start them in the province where there 
is neither school nor college in existence ? 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FaiM-Husain: (a) (i) and (ii)c 
There were 17 engineering colleges and schools in British India in tfie- 
year 1928-29, the latest year for which the Government of India have 
information. This number included mechanical engineering institoitions.. 

(iii) and (iv). The Government of India have no information. 

(5) The Honourable Member is no doubt aware that education i& a 
provincial transferred subject. 

Residential English High Schools anb Colleges in India. 

670. *Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi: Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a statement, showing province by province, the number of resi- 
dential English High Schools and Colleges in the whole of India? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-SHusain: The informa- 
tion is being obtained from Local Governments and Administrations and 
will be laid on the table on receipt. 

Extendititee kor Officers and Staff of the Standards Ofuce of the 

Raii^way Board. 

671. *Mr' S. 0. Shahani: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the monthly expenditure on account of — 

(i) officers, 

(ii) ministerial staff, 

employed in the Standards Office of the Railway Board; 

(b) the period for which it has been in existence; 

(c) whether it is a temporary office; and 

(d) if so, when its work will be completed? 

Ifipf A. A. L. Parsons: (a) (i) Rs. 17,550 approximatdy. 

(ii) Rs. 6,800 approxinjately. 

(b) From 1st March, 1930. 

(c) and (d). I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
Memorandum by the Financial Commissioner of Railways, regarding the 
creation of a Central Standards Office, wffiich gives the required informa- 
tion. The Memorandum is incorporated in the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
dated the 29th and 30th May, 1930, a copy of which is in the Library. 

Standardisation of Railway Stores. 

672. *Mr: S. 0. Shahani: (1) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) wh other the Standards Office functions in an advisory or 

mandatory manner; 

(б) the classes of stores which were intended to be standardized; 

(c) those stores for which standards have been laid down; and 

(d) those which yet remain to be standardized? 

(2) i Will Government be pleased to state the procedure adopted for 
the standardization of stores? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) (a) State-managed railways are bound to 
•adopt such standards, prepared by the Central Standards Office, as are 
approved by the Kailway Board. 

(b^ Materials, plant and rolling stock in general use on Indian Rail- 
ways. 

(c) Standard designs have been prepared for types of locomotives, 
wagons and coaching underframes in general use. 

Standard designs for only a few itema of engineering equipment have yet 
been completed. About 150 standard stores specifications have been 
prepared. 

(d) In addition to a number of items to be completed under the heads 
referred to in my reply to part (c), both drawings and specifications of 
standardised items must be constantly revised to keep abreast of up-to-date 
practice. 

(2) Designs and specifications which it is proposed to standardise are in 
the first instance considered by technical committees. If the recommenda- 
tions submitted by them are approved by the Railway Board, the Central 
Standards Office prepares detailed designs and specifications. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are these articles standardised by this office 
made in India or in England? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is difficult for me to reply categorically to 
such a question considering the very large number of articles which have 
been and are being standardised; but the instructions which have been 
issued to the Central Standards Office arc to see that, so far as possible, 
in the standards which they lay down, nothing is done which will prevent 
articles being made in India, and that on the contrary they should attempt 
to meet the wishes of Indian manufacturers. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not the intention of this office to give a kind 
of monopoly to certain particular firms and in case these necessities run 
short all the Indian Railways should come to a standstill? 

Mr. ‘A. A. L. Parsons: That is exactly the reverse of the intention; the 
intention is, by standardisation, to make it easy for many firms to comply 
with our requirements. 

I* 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member give us an approximate 
idea of what percentage may be had from India of these standardised 
things ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid it would be impossible. 

Freight Rates for the Transport of Wheat. 

673. *Mr. S. 0. Shahani: Will Government be pleased to state the 
present freight rates for the transport of wheat ea:-Lyallpur, (a) to Karachi, 
(b) to other parts of the Punjab, to which it is booked? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : The present freight rate for wheat from Lyallpur 
to Karachi is Re. -/6/10 per maund, which works out to a rate of 0-12 pie 
per maund per mile. This rate has been in force from the 18th November, 
1930, and has been notified as applicable up to the 28th February, 1931. 

o 
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The tfates for wheat from Lyallpur to other parts of the Punjab served^ 
by the North Western Eailway vary, according to . the distances for whiclk 
it is carried and according to the following scales : ^ 

Pie per mauhd 
per mile. 

(i) for distance? up to 232 miles . » • . . • 0^33< 

(ii) for distances over 232 miles : 

for the first 150 miles ... ... * 0*3a 

ior extra distances above 150 miles but not exceeding 

250 miles, to be added to the charge for 150 miles . 0*25 

for extra distances above 250 mile|i but not exceeding 

400 miles, to be added to the charge for 250 miles . 0* 125 

for extra distances obove 400 miles to bo added to the 

charge for 400 miles . . . . . • 0*115 

To the rates worked out on scales (i) and (ii) above a terminal charge 
of 6 pies per maund is added. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: What is the actual cost incurred by 
the railway for carrying wheat from Lyallpur to Karachi ? Is it not about 
8 annas? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I cannot answer that. It is almost 
impossible to determine the exact cost of a moving train. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Will he kindly determine it and let me 
know? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not think it is possible to determine it. 

.Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Approximately? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Very doubtful. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Arc you not making any profit at all? 

Mr. K. Ahmad: That is not parliamentary? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At the reduced rate at which we are now carrying 
wheat from Lyallpur to Karachi, I doubt if there is very much of an 
element of profit left. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member try and reduce the 
freight to a limit so that it might be just enough to meet the expenses of 
the railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, we have already reduced it as an experiment 
for all distances over 400 miles to 0*115 per maund per mile. That is very 
nearly the lowest possible rate. 

Mr. Das: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the North Western EailWay is 
already running at a loss? 

Mr* A. A* L. Parsons: The traffic returns are not good, 
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>5iimunitibs bbpbesented amoko Postmasters ik the Bengal and Assam 

Postal Ciboi.e. 

674. ^ *Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: (a) Has the Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs seen the tabular statement given by Mr. Shillidy in reply to 
starred question No. 182 of this Session? 

(6) What action do Government propose to take to fulfil their promises? 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: (a) Yes. . 

(6) The Honourable Member presumably refers to the instructions 
issued by Government in regard to recruitment. The appointments refer- 
red to in my statement are filled by promotion. 

Courses of Instruction and S\llabus of Studies at the Miijtab^ 
College, Dehra Dun. 

675. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it not a fact that the courses of 
instruction and syllabus of studies in the so-called Military College, Dehra 
Dun, do not include any subject about military service and military 
training? 

(5) Why is it called a military college? 

Mr. O. M, Young: (a) Yes. 

(1)) Because it trains students for the Army entrance examination. 


Sti.are Capital of the Beng al and North Western Rah^way and the 
Rohils:und and Kumaon Railway. 

676. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it not a fact that Government in 
reply to starred question No. 212 of this Session by Lala Hari Raj 
Swamp gave the estimated cost of purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western and Rohilkund and Kumaon Railways? 

(b) What is the share capital of these two Railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 


(b) Bengal and North Wcsieryi Railway: 


£ 


Ordinary Share Capital *. . . » . 

. 3,000,000 

and al^o • 

Preference stock 3} cent, and 4 per cent. 

. 3,000,000 

In addition, debentures ..... 

. 1,313,666 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway : 

£ 

Ordinary SI are Capital ..... 

400,000 

Preference stock 4 per cent. .... 

. . 400,000 

In addition, debentures . , . . . 

, . 800,000 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: When do Government propose to appoint a 
Committee to go into the question of the purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway? 

The Honourable Sir George Babiy:. Before the end of this Session, Sir. 
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Rate of Pbooress in India. • 

677. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Have Government seen the afticle 
"Five Hundred Years Hence*' published in the Muslim Outlook* ot the 
2l8t January, 1931? 

(b) Are the figures about the rate of progress and the rate of retro- 
gression as given in this article correct? 

(c) If so, what steps are Government contemplating to take in order to 
reduce the period of 500 years? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) The percentages of Muslims on State and Company-managed rail- 
ways, as given in the article, which are what, I think, the Honourable 
Member refers to, are correct. 

(c) The application of the existing orders of Government with regard 
to recruitment to the railway services will, as vacancies occur, secure the 
adequate representation of Muslims, as of other communities, in these ser- 
vices as quickly as possible; and the apprehension that it will take 500 
years is, I can assure the Honourable Member quite unfounded. But the 
Railway Board are not satisfied that the practical measures taken to carry 
out the policy of Government have been fully effective; it has therefore 
been decided to depute two officers specially to deal with the question. 

Disposal of Buh^dings formerly used by District Opium Officers. 

678. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
mention the names of the districts in the United Provinces from which 
the headquarters of District Opium Officers have been removed during the 
last five years? 

(6) How did Government dispose of the buildings in each case? 

(c) How many of these buildings were sold to private individuals and 
how many of them were transferred to the Government of the United 
Provinces and at what prices? 

(d) How many buildings have not yet been sold or transferred to the 
Government of the United Provinces? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information is being obtained 
and will be furnished to the Honourabld^ Member in due course. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are Government aware that the Opium House at 
Etawah is occupied by a non-official on payment of a certain amount of 
rent? If the answer is in the negative, will they be good enough to inform 
the House how the building is now utilised? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid the answer to both 
parts of the question is in the negative. I have no information on the 
subject, but T should be very pleased to go into the matter if the Honour- 
able Member will put the statement of facts or the information which ho 
requires before me. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Opium House was 
handed over to the High Court, and the Munsiff and Sub- Judge are resid- 
ing in the Opium House at Etawah? 
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• The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have already informed the House 
that^I have at the moment no information on the subject, but I should be 
very pleased to inquire into the facts. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are Government aware that Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is 
occupying that building, and being a non-official Member of this House, he 
is circulating to his colleagues ... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is not quite correct. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: He is circulating to his colleagues from the Opium 
House a letter dated November 1930 from Htah asking them to attend a 
certain meeting to form a special coalition group in this Assembly? 

Expansion op Primary Education in the North Wpst Proktibr 

Province. 

679. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) What steps have Government taken 
during the last three years for the expansion of primary education in the 
North West Frontier Province? 

(b) W’liat is the percentage of children now under instruction to the 
total children of school-going age? 

(c) What is the percentage in the Punjab? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: (a) During the 
three years ending the 31st March, 1930, 175 primary schools were opened^ 
iind 97 additional teachers were appointed to existing primary schools, and 
three additional Assistant District Inspectors of Schools were appointed. 
102 buildings for primary schools were sanctioned and their construction is 
now either complete or proceeding. 

(b) 26*1 per cent. 

(c) 42*1 per cent. 

Short Notice of Examination for Recruitment to the Sboretartat 

AND Attached Offices. 

680. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that an examination by the 
Public Service Commission of Departmental candidates for recruitmenc 
in the Government of India Secretariat and attached offices will be held 
on the 24th of February next? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Government ot India are issuing the usuaj 
notification regarding the examination in the next week? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) above be in the negative, do Government 
propose to inform the candidates at least three months before the date of 
the examination as they did in the case of the General examination of 
the Public Service Commission? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a), (b) and (c). An examina- 
tion for departmental candidates for filling certain vacancies in the 
Secretariat and attached offices will be held towards the end of 
March, and a notice will be issued at least one month before the 
examination. In the opinion of the Government of India one 
month is adequate for departmental candidates to prepare for the exami- 
nation, especially as it has heen generally known that such an examina- 
tion would be held, although the exact dates have not been announced. 
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The People s Pair in Delhi. 

681« Sfti Bahadur SukhraJ Bai: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what is the actual expenditure incurred in connection with the 

Peoples* Fair held by the side of the old Delhi Fort; 

(b) what is the approximate number of stalls which were erected in 

the Fair and how many of them were actually occupied; 

(c) how many of these stalls were used for games; 

(d) whether there was any picketing at the gates by some ladies; 

and if so, whether they risked for boycott on account of the 

preponderance of ‘gambling dens* or on any other principle? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a), (6),, (c) and (d). The People *s Fair below the 
Fort was managed by a Committee which was not an c^icial body and the 
expenditure was met from private subscriptions, except that on fire- works 
which were paid for by Government. I regret, therefore, that I am not in 
possession of the information, for which the Honourable Member asks. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: D,id not the Honourable Member ask us in the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee to pass Es. 20,000 or more for the fireworks? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: That is quite correct. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will he then kindly revise hig answ^er? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: 1 did not say that all the expenses were incurred 
by the Committee. 

Mr« K. Ahmed: May I ask, Sir, that before spending this sum of 
Es. 20,000 or more on fireworks, if the Honourable Member had not had 
time and opportunity to give us a chance to enter into the’ details and see 
whether the expenditure was justified, and whether something less than 
that could not have been enough? 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: It is a great pity that the Honourable Member asks 
questions before he listens to the answer. My reply was that the expen- 
diture was met from private subscriptions except that on fireworks which 
was paid by Government. 

, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact. Sir, that a sum of Es. 40,000 
was also spent by Government on illuminations, and the total expenditure, 
including that on fireworks, has come to over Es. 60,000? 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: I have been referring to the question of expenditure 
incurred on the Peoples* Fair, and my reply was to that question. 

Allotment or Seats for the People’s Fair in Delhi. 

682. *Bai Bahadur Sukhra} Rai: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) who was in charge of the arrangements for the accommodation 

of the Members of the Legislatures in the Fort Buildings to 

enable them to see the Peoples* F6te ; 

(b) why it is that no seats were allotted to them and some had to 

remain standing for want of accommodation; and 

(c) if it is a fact that the military officers sat in the front and occupied 

most of the seats that were there? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) The Central Public Works Department under the 
general directions of the Government of India in the Department of Indus- 
trie« and Labour. 
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lb) There were sufBioient chairs inside the grounds to seat all guests. 

(c). The military offixsers to whom the Honourable Member refers were 
the representatives of the Indian Army. Looking to their numbers, it 
would not have been possible for them to have occupied most of the seats 
in the Fort. The seats were not marked for individual guests and presum- 
ably those who arrived early took possession of the most favourable posi- 
tions from which to view the events in the arena below. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Honourable Mr. Shillidy 
has been taking so much interest in the matter, did it not strike him as 
somewhat curious that the military people should have occupied the front 
seats and the ladies should have occupied seats behind them? 

Mr. J. A. ShiUidy: It is quite probable. But what I said was that the 
military officfars to whom the Honourable Member referred were the re- 
presentatives of the Indian Army. They came first and they took the 
most favourable positions. 

Mr. B. Das: What is the convention that guided the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s Department to make Members of the Legislature sit at the further- 
most comer in every public function that h^ been organised for this 
celebration? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: There is no such convention in my Department. 

Mr. B. Das: Docs the Honourable Member take the responsibility of 
segregating the Members of the Central Legislature to the furthermost 
corner in every public function? 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: I am a Member of the Assembly myself and I am 
not conscious that I segregated myself to the furthermost comer anywhere. 

Mr. B. Das: Has the Honourable Member’s attention been drawn to 
the Press comments that the non-official Members of both the Chambers 
were relegated to the furthermost comer, whereas only Government officials 
were allowed to sit near His Excellency the Viceroy? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: No, Sir. There may have been Press comments, 
but as I explained last time, we were at particular pains to 
see that the Members of both this House and of the Council 
of State were given good seats from which they could both see and hear. 
T myself *wcnt down and looked at these seats before they were finally 
allotted and satisfied myself on that score. It was about the very first 
question that I raised, that the Members of the Assembly and of the 
Council of State should be given seats from which they could both see 
and hear. 

(At this stage Mr. B. Das rose to put another question.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. It is past twelve. 


UNSTAREED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

ExP'«3NDrrURTC INCfilRRED ON THE WaTOH AND WaBD DEPARTMENT OP 

R.\mw.AYS. 

212. Lala BriJ Kishore: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what is the total amount of expenditure for the last year in- 
curred on the Watch and Ward Department of the Indian 
Railways ? 
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(6) what is the gain to the Eailway Department on account of ithe 
maintenance of this Department; 

(c) how much of this gain is to be ascribed to the Ellis patent 
lock system? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) In 1929-30 the total expenditure on Watch 
and Ward was Es. 45,12,000. 

(b) Though, of course, the activities of this Department prevent losses 
both to railways and the public, it is not possible to say what extra losses 
would be incurred or extra claims for compensation have to be paid if 
the Department was not in existence. 

(c) Similarly it is not possible to give any figure here. 

Special Officers empljyed by the Rah^way Roard. 

il3. Lala BriJ Kishore: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how many officers on special duty are employed with the Rail- 

way Board and what is the precise nature of their duties ; and 

(b) what is the total amount of expenditure for the last year incur- 

red on these officers, their staff, pay and travelling allowance? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There are 16 officers on special duty under 
the Railway Board. A statement showing the nature of the duties on 
which they are employed is laid on the table. 

(b) The total expenses incurred in 1920-30 for officers on special duty 
under the Railway Board was Rs. 1,85,270. 


Statement showing the nojture of the duties of officers on special duty under the Railway 

Board, 


No. of 
officers. 


Nature of special duty. 


1 

1 


2 


1 


1 

I 


2 


In connection with the purchase of sleepers and timber required for use 
on railways. 

To assist tho E. T. and K. B. Badwav« in effooting economy and ta 
introduce changes in procedure which will lead to economy in printing 
charges including economy in the wages bills cf the.*?e railways Printing 
Pres.ge£!. 

To investigate and report on the possib’lity of reducing the periodical 
returns prepared by Rtate-managed railways and to make proposals for 
revising procedure witli a view to e ffecting economics in establish- 
ment charges and contingencies. 

In connf’ction with the enforcement of the provisions of the Indian 
Railways Amendment Act 1930, regulating the Hours of Employment 
of Railway servants. 

In connecrion with the scheme for the Mechanisation of Accounts and 
experiments in regard to the introduction of Rate Registers on 
Railways. 

In connection with the investigation into the suitability of the existing 
scales of pay of subordinate establishment including the cl< rical staff 
on State-managed railways. * 

To examine and report on the possibilities of reduction of expenditure on 
the repairs and maintenance of permanent way and of the structural 
works included in Abstract A of Railway Accounts on State-worlted 
Railways. 

In connection with the revision of State Railways Executive Codes. 
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No, of 
officers. 


Nature of special duty. 


1 

1 

1 


1 


In coTineo^-ion with the investigation into the existing system of imposition.i 
of debits on railway employees. 

In connection with enquiries regarding rates and fares on railways. 

To report on the location of the office and staff quarters for tht; Railway- 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

In connection with the framing of an estimate of the cost of giving 
asdstanre to railway employees towards the education of their children^ 
and the preparation of a report on the question of the best method 
of Administration of railway Schools. 

In connect'on wltli (i) the introduction of arrangements for the accurate 
preparation of the classifiod List of State Railways and the History of 
Services of Officers of llailways, (ii) framing of detailed proposals to 
give effect to the reorganisation of the Superior Cadre of State- 
managed Railways. 


Vpfointjient of Assistant and Deputy Assistant Engineers in the 
Posts xVNd Telegraphs Department. 

214. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) lieferring to my starred question No. 
i()6 dated the 12th March, 1930, will Government please state if perma- 
aent Engineering Supervisors recruited according to the old method were 
nformed at the time they were entertained in the Branch that their pro- 
motion to the grade of Deputy Assistant Engineer, which they would have 
:;ot in the normal course had not the new rules been introduced, would be- 
itoppcd and they could not hope for promotion beyond the grade of 
^Engineering Supervisors? 

(b) With reference to the same question will Government please state 
.vliy new rules of recruitment to the cadre of Engineering Supervisors 
are to affect promotions of Engineering Supervisors already m the Branch 
nul who were entertained when such rules were not in force and who- 
oined the branch on the understanding that they would be eligible for 
promotion to the Deputy Assistant Engineer's grade according to the 
'ules in force then? 

(c) If in consequence of the issue of new orders the method of training 
jf Engineering Supervisors for subsequent promotion to the Deputy 
Assistant Engineers' grade which was previously in force was abolished, 
why permanent Engineering Supervisors are not allowed to appear for the 
examination under the new method and why the new rules were not. 
fcimcd keeping in view the case of Engineering Supervisors recruited ac- 
cording to the method then in force? 

(d) Have Government taken any action to remove the grievances of 
the 21 Engineering Supervisors who were given only one chance of appear- 
ing for the selection examination for subsequent promotion to the Deputy 
Assistant Engineers' grade held in 1927? If not, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the past the papers for the examination, such as 
referred to in my question No. 177 (b) of the 16th September 1929, were 
Set in the ofl&ce of the Chief Electrician, Calcutta? If so, was there any 
departure in 1927 in setting and valuing the papers for the examination- 
referred to above? Why was this procedure altered in 1927? Is it a fact 
that wlien papers were set and valued in the Chief Electrician's office, no- 
complaints or requests to re-value the papers were received from the staff' 
OF their Unions? 
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Hr. J. A. Shillidy: (oi) The reply is in the negative so far as Engineer- 
ing Supervisors recruited before 1st July, 1927, are concerned. 

(b) As the Engineering Supervisors recruited under the old method 
were, generally speaking, not found to be of sufficient educatiion to be 
trained for and to hold the posts of Deputj Assistant Engineers, the old 
method of promotion to the cadre of Deputy Assistant Engineers was 
abolished. 

(c) The examination under the new method is held in order to select 
'Candidates for training and subsequent appointment as Engineering Sup- 
ervisors and not for the promotion of Engineering Supervisors to the 
Deputy Assistant Engineer’s grade. 

(d) Government do not admit that these men who were given an 
opportunity of passing the examination in 1927 and failed to do so have 

iSJiy grievance. . 

(e) The reply to the first and the second part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The procedure was altered in 1927 for administrative reasons. 
'The reply to the fourth part of the question is in the affirmative. 

PjEBCBHTiOE OF AkGLO-InDIANS AND INDIANS IN CERTAIN APPOINTMENTS 

IN THE Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

215. Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh.: (a) Will Government please state the 
total number of appointments and the percentage of Anglo-Indians and 
the Indians separately in each of the following cadres of the Posts and 
'Telegraphs Department: (1) Assistant Engineers, (2) Deputy Assistant 
Engineers, Class I, (3) Deputy Assistant Engineers, Class II? 

(b) Is the percentage of appointments held by the Anglo-Indians 
'greater than that of Indians or is it less ? If it is greater, what are the 
reasons that such a small or minor community should secure a greater 
proportion of appointments? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) The information is furnished below: 


Grade. 

No. of 
appoint- 
ments. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indians. 

Percentage , 
of Anglo- 
Indians. 

Percentage 

of 

Indians. 

•Assistant Engineer 

15 

15 

Nil, 

100 por cent 

JSHl. 

'D^uty Assistant 

Engineer, I class. 

22 

22 

Nil, 

100 per cent 

Nil. 

Deputy Assistant 

Engineer II class. 

40 

34 

6 

I 

85 per cent 

< 

15 per cent. 


(b) The percentage of Anglo-Indians is greater. This is due to the 
fact that the recruitment to the grades of Assistant Engineers and Deputy 
Assistant Engineers was made by eventual promotion from the ranks 
Oeneral Serviy,e telegraphists who were mostly Anglo-Indi^ps. 
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Redvotion in Stan? or Government Defabtments. 

21Q. Sir Zttlfiqar All Khan! (a) Ta it a fact that Government have 
ordered a reduction in staff of all Departments ? 

(6) If so, do Government propose to look into the desirability of 
retiring (i) such of the persons that have already rendered 30 years 
service; and (ii) such of them as have already attained 66 years of age? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) No general orders of this kind 
have been issued. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Appointment of MusnrBis as Teain Contbollebs. 

217. Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: (a) Is it a fact that very recently the 

North Western Hailway Administration has promoted 61 persons of its 
staff to the post of Assistant Train Controller and only one of them is a 
Muslim? I 

(h) If so, will Government please state (i) for what reasons Muslims 
who were being trained in the duties of Train Controller have been left 
out in this way ; and (ii) how many of those promoted as Train Controllers 
are Sindhi non-Muslims and what pay they were drawing before this pro- 
motion? 

(c) Will Government please state (i) the total number of students that 
were selected for the different Hailway Training Schools last year all over 
India and (ii) the number of Muslims in each? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I have called for information from the Agent, 
North Western Hailway, and will communicate with the Honourable 
Member on its receipt. 

Accidents on the Forest Ropeway Work at Thai. 

218. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(а) the number of accidents wdiich occurred on the Forest Ropeway 

work since it was started at Thai near Abbottabad; 

(б) whether the Factory Act has been introduced in the province; 

and 

(c) whether the accidents were treated according to the provisions 
' of the Factory Act? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. A. ShiUidy: (a) Three. 

(b) The Indian Factories Act applies to the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

(c) No. The Thai ropeway is reported to be outside the scope of the 
definition of “factory** in section 2 (3) of the Indian Factories Act. 
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E3^ENi>rrusB on the Fobest Ropeway Wobk at That. 

219. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(of) the date on which the Forest Ropeway work at Thai was 
completed ; 

(b) the total amount of expenditure incurred on the same; 

(c) the amount of annual receipts and expenditure of the work from 

the date it was started till 1st January, 1931; and 

(d) whether the work is carried on on the responsibility of a 

gazetted officer of the Department? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: The informa- 

tion asked for is being collected and will be communicated to the Honour- 
able Member in due course. 

Appointment of Assistant Pay and Accounts Officers in the No.rth- 
West Frontier PRO^^NCE. 

220. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the total number of appointments of Assistant Pay and Accounts 
Officers in India and the number of appointments held by Muslims ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that a second 
appointment of Assistant Pay and Accounts officer has lately been sanc- 
tioned for the Northwest Frontier Province? If so, do Government pro- 
pose to consider the paucity of Muslim officers in the cadre and the desir- 
ability of appointing a Muslim for that province in which the Muslims 
form 95 per cent, of the population? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I gave on the 17th February, 1931, to his identical 
question No. 205. 

Representation of Muslims on the Governing Committee of the Fron- 
tier High School, Peshawar Cantonment. 

221. Khan Bahadur HaJi Wajihuddin: I. Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact : 

(«) that according to the constitution of the Frontier High School, 
Peshawar Cantonment, the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District is an ex-officio President of the Committee Governing 
the School, and that he is the controlling authority of the 
Committee ; 

(b) that against the conditions of the constitution, the non-Muslim 

element has monopolized the membership of the Committee, 
depriving Muslim residents of the Cantopment from their 
due share of representation on the Committee ; and 

(c) that the number of Muslims on the staff of the School is not 

adequate ? 

II. If the answers to the above questions be in thef affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to have the conditions of the constitution enforced?. 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: The in* 

fdttnation is being obtained from the Local Administration and will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Bad Condition of Roads in Peshawar City. 

222. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: I. Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact: 

(а) that the residents of certain mohallas of the City of Peshawar 

submitted representations to the Honourable the Chief Com- 
missioner, North West Frontier Province, and other officers 
concerned last year regarding the greatest inconvenience 
caused to them on account of accumulation of mud on aU the 
roads inside the town, which are rendered impassable after 
rain for weeks; and 

(б) that no such trouble exists in the mohallahs and bazaars in the 

Cantonment, because the roads there are in proper condi- 
tion? 

II. If the answers to the above questions be in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to: 

(а) cause inquiries to be made regarding the present condition of 

the roads and the reasons for the inconvenience caused; and 

(б) have the old and constant complaints of the residents of the 

town removed as soon as practicable by having the roads 
properly remodelled? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: It is hardly 
likely that the sanitary condition of the mohallahs and bazaars of the 
Peshawar City is as good as that of those of the Peshawar Cantonment, 
and the attention of the Peshawar Municipality will be invited to the 
matter. 


Political Bodies Forbidden to Government Servants. 

223. ^han Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: With, reference to the reply 
given by Government to question No. 605, asked on the 19th February, 
1029, by Mr. Anwarul Azim, will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether the restrictions laid down in the Government Servants’ 

Conduct Rules, prohibiting officials from taking part in poli- 
tical associations do not apply to officials taking part in 
Muslim Associations, Hindu Sabhas and Arya Samajes re- 
ferred to in question No. 549, asked by the same questioner 
on the 13th September, 1928, and 

(б) whether the Muslim Associations, Hindu Sabhas and Arya 

Samajes come under the category of political bodies? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: Enquiry has been made from the Local Adminis- 
tration, and the information will be sent to the Honourable Member in 
diie^ course. 
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Ukbsliabtjs VoTiJKs* Bectsters jfOB THE MuNiriPAT, Election in the Orry 

OF Besitawab. 

224. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: I. Will Oovemment be pleased 
to state if it is a fact: 

(а) that municipal election was introduced in the City of Peshawar 

for the first time in 1929; 

(б) that an inexperienced junior oflicial was deputed for the prepara- 

tion of voters’ registers; 

(c) that the oHieer refrained from exercising due supervision in the 

preparation of the important registers and the work was left 
entirely in the hands of inexperienced and raw youths em- 
ployed as Munshis; 

(d) that both Hindus and Muslims complained of the voters 

registers being unreliable, ineomplete and worthless on the 
ground that many educated and respectable people had been 
omitted and men of straw and minors who were not eligible 
were enfranchised ; 

(e) that the officer mentioned at (b) who was appointed a presiding 

Magistrate sanctioned numerous applications for correction 
(bf wrong entries in the registers presented in the course of 
voting proceedings and that the anomalous proceeding was 
ordered by the Deputy Commissioner to be cancelled; 

(/) that in fact the result of election was seriously affected by such 
enfranchisetnent of ineligible people? 

II. If answers to the above questions be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to stai-e if 

(а) the District authority inquired into the unreliability of the re- 

gisters ; if not, why not; and 

(б) the local Government caused inquiries to be made into the 

conduct of the official under reference; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain (to questions 
Nos. 224 and 225) : It scarcely seems necessary to make inquiries about the 
election of 1929, as now, in 1931, the franchise is being changed, the 
words are being changed, and a completely now system is being worked 
out. The attention of the Chief Commissioner will however be drawn to 
this matter. 

Allotment of Seats for various Communities in the Municipal 
Committee of Peshawar City. 

1225. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether the following elected and nominated seats had been 
allotted to the members of the Committee of Peshawar City on a population 


basis in 1929: 

Elected. 

Nominated. 

Total composition. 

Muslims 

. . 5 

3 

8 

Hindus 

2 

2 

r 4 

iSikhs . 

1 

2 

3 




Total . 16 

t For answer to this question, see answer to unstarred question No. 224. 
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(b) If the answer to the above question be in the negative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state on what consideration the above seats had beeiii 
assigned in both cases? 

Expenditure incurred cn the Municipal Election in Peshawar Cmr 

IN 1929. 

226. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased: 
to state the total amount of expenditure incurred by the Peshawar Muni- 
cipality in the purchase of papers, printing and salaries of officers and 
establishment employed on the preparation of voters registers in 1929? Is- 
it a fact that these registers ultimately turned out to be unreliable and. 
worthless ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if it is true that a sum dt 
about Ps. 40,000 was spent by the Municipality on the work? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state who is responsible for the waste of the public money ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain ; Information is 
being collecteid and will be supplied tet the Honourable Member wheni 
available. 

Introduction of the Elective System in Cantonments in the 
North West Frontier Pro^hncb. 

227. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) With reference to the reply 

^ivoii by Government to question No. 382, asked on the 18th September, 
1028, by Maulvi Sayyed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, will Government be 
[)leasod to state whether it is a fact that: 

(a) (i) the elective system is again being introduced in the Municipalities 

and District Boards of Peshawar and other towns in the 
North West Frontier Province this year; and 

(ii) it is proposed not to introduce the same system in the Cantonr 
ment Board of Peshawar and other Cantonments? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) why the residents of the cantonments are being deprived of the 
privileges granted to those of the towns in the North West 
Frontier Province; and 

(ii) on what grounds the discretion of the Local Government dis- 
allowing the introduction of the elective system in canton- 
ments of the province is based? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Muslim residents of Peshawar Can* 
tonment have lately submitted a representation to the Local Government 
on the subject? If so, do Government propose to accede to the request of 
tbo people ? 

Mr, G. M. Young: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to niy reply to his unstarred question No. 130, dated the 28th January, 
1931 ! The Beport has just been received from the Local Administrationi 
find the matter is receiving the attention of the Government of India. 
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Sbbyice CoNDinoKS OF Telephone Opebatobs. 

228. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
•drawn to the letter entitled ‘'Service condition of telephone operators*’ 
published in the Liberty of the 14th October, 1930? Is it a fact 'that the 
posts of telephone operators are not pensionable? If so, do Government 
propose to make ihose posts pensionable or grant them any bonus or 
gratuity? 

(b) Is it a fact that the telephone operators have no prospect in the 
'department? If not, will Government be pleased to state whether there 
IS any provision for their technical training? 

(c) Is it a fact that the scale of pay of operators in Patna Division are 
of four kinds, i.e., Es. 35 to 75, 40 to 80, 35 to 135 and 40 to 140? Is it 
a fact that all the four grades have the same responsibilities and perform 
the same nature of work? If so, will Government please give reasons for 
Hiich difference in pay? 

(d) Is it a fact that the telephone operators do not enjoy any holiday 
throughout the year? Will Government please say if the telephone opera- 
tors are given any compensatory allowance for working even on holidays? 
If not, will Government please state reasons for the same? 

(e) Is it a fact that there are no Selection Grade appointments for tele- 
phone operators? If not, will Government please state the reasons? 

Mr. J. A. Shillldy: (a) First part — ^Yes. 

Second part — ^The services of those appointed on or after the 1st 
March, 1919, are non-pensionable. 

Last part — ^There are no such proposals before Government. 

(b) It is not quite correct to say that telephone operators have no 
prospects. Those telephone operators who fulfil the conditions prescribed 
for direct recruits for appointment to the cadre of Engineering Supervisors 
arc eligible for promotion to that cadre. The second part of the question 
does not arise. 

(c) The scales of pay of class I operators in the Patna Division are 
Rs. 40 — 140 and Es. 35 — 135, the higher scale being fixed for Patna City 
only in consideration of the higher cost of living. For similar reasons, 

.class II operators draw either Es. 40 — 80 or Es. 35 — 75 according to the 
localities in which they are employed. The nature and responsibilities of 
work performed by both classes are approximately the same, but class I 
operators are usually employed in larger exchanges. 

(d) Telephone operators ordinarily perform 50 hours* duty per week. 
They are granted overtime for any duty performed in excess of 50 hours 
per week. 

{e) Yes, Government considered that Selection Grade posts for tele- 
phone operators were not required. 

Sale of Meat in Peshawar. 

229. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin : (1) Are Government aware 
•that : 

(a) there is a fortified market in the Peshawar Cantonment, away 
from the Bazar in which mutton is sold, for which licensed 
Muslim butchers are required to pay Rs. 2,664 per men- 
sem as rent of the Cantonment shops in the market for the 
current year; 
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(b) licences have been granted to Sikhs since for years to sell 
Jbatka-meat openly in the Sadar Bazar on payment of 
0-2-0 per head as slaughter fee; and 

{c) great indignation prevails among the Muslim residents of the 
. Cantonment for hurting their religious susceptibilities? 

(2) If the reply to the above question be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose immediately to stop the open sale of Jhatka-meat in the 
Sadar Bazar and confine the same in a walled building at a distance from 
the Bazar, or allow the sale of mutton, etc., in the Bazar as is being done 
in the City of Peshawar ? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I am making enquiries and will let the Honourable 
Member know the result in due course. 

Grant of Land tor the Construction of an Islamta High School in 

Peshawar. 

230. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (1) With reference to para- 
graph 4 of the reply given by Government to question No. 661, asked by 
Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan on the 19th February, 1929, on the sub- 
ject of the Peshawar District Headquarter’s refusal to grant a piece of land 
outside- Edwards Gate of Peshawar City for the construction of an Islamia 
High School, Peshawar Cantonment, on the ground that it was left open 
as a sanitary cordon between the City and Cantonment, will Government 
be pleased to state if it is a fact that the land applied for is being actually 
used for public latrines? 

(2) In the interests of the health of the troops, do Government propose 
to remove the latrines under reference from the ground immediately? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (1) According to the information of Government, 
the answer is in the negative. 

(2) Does not arise. 

Representation of Muslims in the Office of the Director General 

OF Posts and Telegraphs. 

231. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wa|ihuddin: (1) Will Government be pleased 
to state> 

(a) the present number of Assistant Directors General (acting and 

permanent hands to be shown separately) working in tile 
Office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs in India 
and the number of Muslims holding the same ; and 

(b) the number of Hindus and Muslims holding the twenty Selec- 

tion Grade appointments ranging in pay from Rs. 300 to 750, 
in the same office? , 

(2) In case the Muslims are under-represented in the service cr are 
conspicuous by their total absence, will Government be pleased to state 
what measures they propose to adopt to remove this state of things? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (1). (a) Pour permanent and three officiating. 
One Muslim is officiating as Assistant Director-General. 


D 
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(b) There are only 17 posts of Superintendents to which the Honour® 
able Member is presumably referring. Of these 16 are held by Hindus^ 
and one by a Christian. 

(2) Government are not unmindful of the claims of the Muslim com- 
munity, but I would remind the Honourable Member that appointments 
to the posts he mentions are made by promotions within the service. 


APPOmTMENT OF MUSLIMS IN VARIOUS OFFICES IN THE NORTH WeST-FrONTIER 

Province. 

232. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (l) Is it a fact that: 

(а) sanction has boon accorded by Government to the formation of a 

new district with headquarters at Mardan in the Peshawar 
District ; 

(б) on the retirement of the present non-Muslim incumbent the 

appointment of Head Clerk of Peshawar District Office wiJI 
fall vacant shortly; 

(c) in the Offices of: 

(i) The Honourable the Comin'ssioner, 

(ii) The Judicial Commissioner, 

(iii) The Revenue Commissioner, 

(iv) The Irrigation Secretariat, and Divisions, 

(v) The Police Department, Peshawar, 

(vi) The Deputy Commissioners of the five districts, 

and 

(vii) The Peshawar Municipality, 

the pennanent appointments of Head Clerks, Head Asslstanis 
and Superintendents are held exclusively by non-Muslims 
who have enjoyed the monopoly of the same from time imme- 
morial ; and : 

{dj Government informed this House in reply to Question No. 454, 
asked by Mr. Muhammed Ismail Khan in last year’s Delhi 
session in the following terms: 

“No precise proportion has been fixed but every consideration is 
being paid to the claims of the increasingly large number of 
educated Muslims now available*'? 

(2) If the replies to the above questions be in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to appoint qualified senior Muslim permanent residents 
of the Province as Head Clerks for the new and Peshawar District Offices? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: (1). (a) No, Sir. 

(d) Yes, Sir. 

(1) (ft), (c) and (2). The information is being obtained and will 
supplied to the Honourable Member when received. 



THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Mr. President: Before the House takes up the question of Demands 
for Grants, I should like to make a few remarks as regards the procedure 
to be followed. I find that, in the past. Rules and Standing Orders have 
been construed to mean that the original Demand should be taken as a 
substantive proposition and motions for reduction or omission as amend- 
ments. On that construction, no right of reply has been allowed to 
Honourable Members who move motions for reduction or omission. I 
have examined the Rules and Standing Orders on the subject, and I find 
that propositions for reduction or omission are motions. I would draw 
the attention of Honourable Members to Rule 48 and Standing Order 72, 
in both of which proposals to omit or reduce any grant are described as 
jnotions. That being so, T should like to invite the attention of the 
House to page 22 of the Maniial of Business and Proced\ire, which pro- 
vides the tight of reply. Under para. 60 (3) of the Manual, it is stated: 

‘‘A member who has moved a motion may speak again by way of reply, and if the 
motion is moved by a non-official member, the Member of the Government to whoso 
department the matter relates may, with the permission of the President, speak after 
the mover has replied.’* 

Tt appears to mo that the procedure laid down is quite clear and it 
(‘ntitles thos(} non-olhcial Members, who have given notice of a motion to 
r('diice or omit a grant, to a right of reply. I propose to allow that 
right to them during the discussions that will take place today and on 
subsequent days. (Applause.) 

Demand No. 1. — Railway Board. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) ; I move : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Touncal to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Railway Board*.” 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): I do not move 
motion Nd. 1.* 

Mr. S. O. Shahani (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural) : T do not move 
motion No. 2.+ 

Retrenchment. 

Mr. B. Das: I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 1,15, tXX).’* 

Sir, everybody knows what a bad year we are passing through, and 
the Railway Membei;, of course, had to pass very bad nights in order to 
frame his Budget, and he has brought out a Budget showing a deficit 
of several crores. But the remedies and palliatives that he has applied to 
meet that deficit arfd to meet future deficits do not meet with the approval 

*“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 11,49,900.” 

t“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 3,03,000 
(Economy and Indianisation).” 

d2 
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[Mr. B. Das.] «• 

of this side of the House. In the general discussion on the Es^ilway 
Budget various suggestions for retrenchment were put forward from this 
side of the House. The Honourable the Railway Member did hot like 
to discuss them then as he expected that there would be a discussion 
to-day and he would reply and give the definite views of the Government 
of India as regards retrenchment and reduction of expenses so that this 
heavy deficit Budget could be transformed into a balanced budget. ^ 

Before going into the merits of my proposals, I would like to rtply 
to the observation made by the Honourable Sir George Rainy the other 
day\ and say that, though I was unfortunately absent and not able to 
listen to his speech on the day of the introduction of the Budget, 
I read through his speech carefully, and from the remarks of the Hon- 
ourable Member the other day, I fear that he did not understand the 
speech that I made on the general discussion of the Railway Budget. 
I made various suggestions so that Government could come forw^ard and 
speak out boldly, but my Honourable friend has preferred to play a 
waiting game, but I do not know how long that will last. 

Sir, to sum up the various suggestions that were made on that day 
from this side of the House, one of the most important points that were 
made was that there should be a general reduction of salaries. Some 
proposed thai- there should he a reduction of ten per cent. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, myself, Mr. Shahani and Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad advocated that there should be a sliding scale of reduction. I 
want to press on the attention of the Government that the reduction 
should take place ini mediately and it should be on a sliding scale. T 
agree with the observations of iny Honourable friend, Sir George Rainy, 
that if any reduction is to take place it must apply to men drawing 
salaries of Rs. 30 and more. 1 do not like to go below Rs. 30. Tin* 
scale of adjustments should be such that men drawing from Rs. 30 1o 
100 would have a reduction in their salary of 10 per cent., from 100 to 
250, the reduction should bo per cent., from 250 to 500, 15 per cent, 
and in the case of those who are on top^ drawing salaries above Rs. 1,000. 
the reduction should be 25 per cent. By this means there would bi* n 
certain saving to meet the heavy deficit of the year. 

The reduction of the salary is only one aspect of the question. Tlure 
should be drastic retrenchment. I pressed last year and also the other 
day that there should be the immediate appointment of a RotrcnchmeJit 
Committee. I am sorry my Honourable friend Sir George Schuster is 
not here. The Finance Member has to play a big part in. the ruatkr j 
of finance and in his absence I do not know whether my fnend the 
Railway Member will be able to meet all the charges that may be levelled 
against the Treasury Benches in respect of the financial control of the 
railways. I hope the Honourable Sir George Schuster will be able Jo 
come this afternoon with the notes prepared by his Department and will 
be able to give a reply on the propeir financial control and the question 
of retrenchment that will be raised on this side ot the House. A pl^.^ 
may be put forward that the Secretary of States, who still wags his tnil 
from Whitehall, may have to be consulted in this matter. Pendini; 
approval of the Secretary of State and the sanction of the Governor 
General in Council for the appointment of the Retrenchment Oommittco. 
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X* "suggest that immediately an Indian official of the Indian Finance Bd- 
partment should be appointed as the financial expert to control the ex- 
pen^ture of the Eailway Department. I do not mean any disrespect 
to my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons. He is the Financial Commis- 
sioner. At the same time he is a Member of the Eailway Boards 
Although Mr. Parsons tries to separate himself at times, from his dual 
life, I think it is very difficult for one who is so closely identified as a 
Member of the Eailway Board to keep up the financial control that is 
necessary. I suggest both to the Finance Member and the Eailway 
Member that an Indian official of the Indian Finance Department should 
be appointed, and in case he finds his task too difficult, if he is a low 
paid man as compared with the Members of the Eailway Board, his salary 
and remuneration should be such that he can control the Members of the 
Eailway Board. He must at least get a salary of something more than 
Es. 5,000, which the Chief Commissioner of Bail ways gets for his mis- 
management and had control of the Eailways. That is my immediate 
suggestion. Everybody wdio has gone through this blue book know’s 
that there are so many, extra officials, so many special officers. I think 
]f an officer of the Indian Finance Department applies his scrutiny, most' 
of these officers will have to sail the next day from Ballard Pier, or 
most of them will have to revert to their offices where they would not 
draw the fat allowances that Messrs. Parsons and Hayman permit them 
lo draw and quite uselessly too. I 

This is the cut of 10 per cent, of which I have given notice and I 
hope we will be able to carry it through the mercy of God and with 
the goodwill of all my friends, including Mr. Eamsay Scott, who played 
an important part in the Public Accounts Committee and pointed out 
various jobberies and various ways of mismanagement whereby money 
is squandered. If we carry this cut through, it will be an indication to 
the Government that there should be a ten per cent, cut throughout in 
the 13 Demjinds. I w’ill exclude the Audit Department because it 
comes under the Finance Department, but if the Honourable the Eailway 
Member in applying the axe wants to reduce the salary of the Audit 
Department also he might do one thing. He can get hold of low paid 
officers from the Finance Department and transfer some of these gentle- 
men to the Finance Department. With that view, I have given a cut 
of 10 per cent, throughout except the Demand relating to surplus profits 
of the Company-managed railways and also the Demands relating to 
Appropriations to and from Depreciation Fund, because these are charges 
that must be met, but eventually, if the expenses arc reduced, probably 
some of the charges w'ill have to be revised and will have to be lowered. 
While talking of the Depreciation Fund, T find that there is an unholy 
desire on the part of the Eailway Board to spend as much of the accu- 
mulated balance in the remodelling of stations and in the replacing of 
Irucks without any consideration as to whether they are immediately neces- 
sary or not. So far Mr. Parsons or the Chief Commissioner of Eailways 
the Eailway Member has not brought out any statement befoire this 
House or before tjie Public Accounts Committee showing whether the 
remodelling of stations like Cawnporc, where money has been spent like 
'Voter for providing big accommodation and station yards, has bn^ught 
any increment in the revenue of the railway. That is a point which the 
Railway Board and Mr. Parsons have never answered. Tliat is a point 
fhafc ought to be brought out every year in the speech of the Honourable 
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the Eailway Member or in the White Paper which is called the Expla- 
natory Memorandum. This Explanatory Memorandum is a thing. which 
puts everybody off the scent. There is nothing in it which gives people 
any real idea of the management of the railways, or the real financial 
control of the railways. Sir Frederick Gauntlett, a former Auditor General, 
before he left India, submitted to the Secretary of State a review of the 
financial position of all Departments of the Government of India and 
in that Report, which Mr. Jukes drafted for Sir Frederick Gauntlett, a 
certain significant observation was made as to the proper way of spending 
money from the Depreciation Fund. As I observed the other day, my 
Honourable friend the Leader of the House is too busy with various 
important matters to’ look into the observations from the Auditor General, 
or the remarks made by the Public Accounts Committee. It is the duty 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, to see that these important 
observations, wliether of the Public Accounts Committee or of the 
Auditor General, are brought to the notice of the Honourable the Railway 
Member and specific action taken thereon. It is no use to wait till my 
Honourable friend, ‘Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad spots a thing and puts an inter- 
pellation and then with his Secretariat staff to proceed to draft a reply 
which will please nobody. It is no use doing that. If you want to 
meet us fairly and squarely, meet us, bring out those points that have 
been raised whether by a Committee of this House or whether by those 
whose authority tmd whose integrity nobody challenges, for instance, the 
Auditor General, and those points. Sir, must be met. I will now read 
that particular passage : 1 


“As regards the Depreciation Fund, it appears at first sight that, in view of its 
accumulated balance and of the recurring margin between the annual appropriation to 
the fund and the actual expenditure on renewals and replacements, a reduction of the 
former is a practicable measure if the present allocation between Capital and Revenue 
is to continue. Sir Arthur Dickinson has, however, recommended a reversion to the 
old allocation; and if his advice is accepted, the present margin is likely to be con- 
siderably diminished.’* 

I am coming now to the later portion which contains Sir Frederick 
Gayntlett’s conclusion in the matter: 


“Moreover, it must be remembered that the assets of the Railways have increared 
enormously in recent year.s, and that the real object in accumulating a Depreciation 
Fund is to provide, not for the comparatively limited renewals of the present, but for 
the more expe/nnup rejJnr.pmentA of the increased assets which will undoul^edly be 
necessary in the future.** 


I do not know whether the Chief Commissioner of Railways or my 
friend, the Financial (’ornniissioner, or the Honourable the Railway Mem- 
ber are bearing in mind, not this suggestion but this mandate from the 
Auditor General that they will have to bear in the near future the more 
expensive roplacoinonts of the increased assets. So far, S‘r. I have dealt 
with the Depreciation Fund. I find that that Fund is not properly con- 
trolled or properly accumulated. 

Sir, one reason I suspect why my Honourable friend, the Railway 
Member, took a special delight in the fact that he has done his utmost to 
reduce the expenditure urid: i the various beads. I find there is an unholy 
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:G!itenipt by the Railway Hoard to increafie the charges on the noii-voted 
sido and to reduce the charges on the voted side. Sir, this is an important 
point.. With the statutory changes, there will be no non- voted heads at 
all in any of the Departments of the (xovernment of India. (“Hear, hear“.) 
When Railway finance was separated from general finance, many of us on 
this side of the House were under the impression that no more British 
officials or allied officials would be recruited and put on the non- voted side. 
Sir, I find that even in the Publicity Department people are put on the 
non- voted side. Why this mistrust of this House, I ask? I want a reply 
from the Honourable Member. Why are those people not put pn the 
voted side? Sir, when one is put on the non-voted side, he simply laughs 
at us, because he knows he is not controlled by any action of this side of 
the House. I Inive made a comparative statement of the alarming increase 
in the non-voted figures. Thus, in 1030-31 the revised figure under the 
Demand “Railway Board** for non-voted items was 3*70 lakhs. In 1931- 
32 it has gone up to 4*02 lakhs, which means an increase of Rs. 90,000. I 
have also gone into the previous four years* expenditure. I find it is 
somewhere near the figure of 3*70 lakhs. Is it because the Railw^ay Board 
are afraid that since after the statutory changes there will be complete 
control by us, they must do what they can to pack officers on the non-voted 
side? Then under the next head “Inspection**, it was Rs. 2 lakhs. Now 
it has gone up to 3*10 lakhs. That means an increase of Rs. 1.10,000 in 
the expenditure on the non-voted side. Then on the Audit side, there is an 
increased expenditure of Rs. 4,15,000. Then under the Demand No. 4 under 
“Working Expenses** there is an increment of Rs. 55 lakhs. Well, my 
friend may contend that they are building so many new' railw'ays. But who 
wanted this new'-linc construction? Nobody from this side w'anted that: 
and under the plea of open line construction so many new officers are 
engaged in the temporary and covenanted service and they are all put on 
the non-votc‘d side, so that they arc put beyond control from this side 
of the House. I think, Sir, this is a very uniust way of playing i trick 
behind the back of the Assembly and bringing in more officers than are 
necessary. Sir, if I recollect aright, the Finance Department possesses 
a White Paper where it is recorded that there are only seventeen Dep.art- 
ments, which should not be controlled and wduch should have non-voted 
expenditure. But nobody expected that, wdth the introduction of the 
Montagu-Cholnisford reforms, the expenditure on non-voted heads w'ould 
accumulate every year. Nobody even I'xpected that the Indian Stores 
Department, which is a baby of this Assembly, w'ould contain so many 
European officers — to the extent of 60 per cent. — and that they would be 
even classed as non-vot(?d. Sir, it is a dow'nright shame the w^ay the Gov- 
ernment of India keep officers of this class in their secret preserve, and in 
their disdain of non-official control entrench themselves and provide for 
increased officials on the non-voted side. Sir, as I observed, I w’^ant these 
reductions of ten per cent, all over, as the RaiKvay Board happen to be 
the controlling authority w'hich controls the expenditure of those grants. 

Now I come to Demand No. 4 — “Railw'ays, Commerchil Lines, Work- 
ing Expenses, Administration**. Of course I have already observed that 
the expenditure on "the non-voted side has been increasing alarmingly. Last 
vear when I w^as speakine on this very Department. I made five suggestions 
to my Honourable friend, Afr. Parsons, who said that he could only agree 
indirectly with one of my observations in that he w'ould like to have a 
technical Member of the Raihvay Board to meet the technical points 
raised. Sir, I have no quarrel with my Honourable friend, Mr. ParsonSg^ 
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or with Mr. Hayman. Both belong to the Finance Department, .both 
work honestly, and they are supposed to exercise proper financial control 
over the Bailway Board, but where is that culprit, the man who advised 
my friend, Mr. Parsons, and the Honourable Sir George Bainy to spend 
crores of rupees? Of course 1 am grateful to the Government of India 
that they now permit the Chief Commissioner of Bailways to appear as 
the chief witness before the Public Accounts Committee. Last year we 
examined Mr. Bussell. We conceded that he is new to the Bailway Board 
and is a new member in the Government of India and therefore we did 
not like to be very hard upon him. We asked liim simple questions on 
financial control and he had no knowdedge of them. He began to talk of 
reduction of cost on passenger mileage when we are looking to commercial 
efficiency. We told him that the Bailway Board is a body who work as 
the managing directors of the Bailway Administration and we aie the 
other directors on behalf of the people of India. I repeat that through the 
Honourable the Bailway Member to the Bailway Board and the technical 
staff of the Bailway Board. The present capital of the railways is 798 
crores and we have to remember that 350 crores was written-off. Does the 
present capital of 798 crores earn any revenue? I asked Mr. Bussell about 
the Appropriation Accounts and the Report prepared by Mr. Kaula, the 
Director of Bailway Audit, on pages 20-21 thereof, — Profit and Loss to 
Government and the Beturn on Capital Charges. He did not seem to 
have seen the Appropriation Accounts. One will sec that the Bengal 
Nagpur Bailway runs at a loss, and so also ihe North-Western Bailway. 
As I reminded my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons this morning, the North 
Western Railway^ with a capital of 136 crores, had a deficit budget in 1929 
and so it is today. The other railways hardly pay 2 to 3 per cent. Some 
Bailways pay only ‘5 per cent. I asked Mr. Bussell whether as the 
Managing Director he would tell me if he w^as giving a sufficient and ade- 
quate return to the people of India wlio have invested 798 crores in tlio 
railways. Sir, T am indebted to my friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad 'who has 
just given me the percentage which is given in the Bailway Administration 
Report. The percentage varies from 4 to 6 per cent, except the North 
Western and the Bengal Nagpur Bailways, which are running at .i loss. 
Blit is the control of these technical members of the Railway Board such 
that they do not land the Government of India into a hole and make them 
commit expenditure by which the Government of India cannot derive even 
the interest charges on the railw^ays, as has happened this year? This is all 
due to mismanageincmt and lack of knowledge on ihe part of the technical 
members o^ the Government. And it is a misfortune that these technical 
ofiicers cannot be brought to book. And whenever any question is asked 
about them, we are told that they have left for England with their Provi- 
dent Funds and gratuities and are therefore beyond control. Who was 
responsible for that big miiddle of the Kangra Valley Railway, where three 
crores of rupees were spent? And that Agent of the North Western Rail- 
way, Sir Austen Hadow, became the Chief Commissioner of Bailwavs 
the chief technical adviser to mv Honourable friend Sir George Bainy. 
Who was responsible for the administration of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, where a deliberate attempt was made not to spend any money 
on replacements and repairs, etc., beeau.5io that railwav was going to be 
purchased by the Government of India? The same thing happened on 
the East Indian Railway. These company-managed railways spend very 
little money o?. repairs, replacements and renewals. Mr. Russell is the 
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gentleman who was responsible , and today he is the trusted adviser of my 
Honoifrable friend, Sir George Rainy. When he was asked how it is that 
the State railways are running at a loss, and what account he would give 
to his shareholders, he said he was looking to the technical efficiency of 
the railways and the reduction of cost on train mileage per head of passen- 
gers or for a ton of goods. But what does a layman understand of efficiency 
in fuel charges and fuel costs if the net result is a deficit Budget? So I 
say that the Railway Member must have to revise his policy of administra 
tion and the control of the railways in India. The men who have started 
at the bottom of the Indian State railways or company-managed railways 
rise to be Agents. They come to the Railway Board and try to initiate 
no forward policy. They are absent from Europe and England and 
America. They are devoid of knowledge; they are moving in a groove of 
racial acrimony and animosity, and they are moving in a sphere where 
there is no engineering and technical atmosphere. They cannot render 
proper advice nor service. I suggested already the immediate appointment 
of a financial expert as Retrenchment Officer, pending the appointment of 
a Retrenchment Committee. I suggest it once again and in that this 
House will only be too glad to sanction any amount that may be necessary. 
My second suggestion is that Government should immediately get from 
England or America a railway expert who will he the technical adviser only 
to tlie Railway Member and the Government of India and not to the 
Railw^ay Board. Then only proper control can be ^exercised and the 
railways will not run at a loss. 

The other day I observed th.at the Americans have controlled the Tata 
Hydro-Electric concerns in Bombay. While 1 regret that much, I must 
give credit to these Americans for what they have done. They have in- 
creased the commercial efficiency of these three concerns and they are not 
obsessed with the idea that they must have their owm kith and kin in the 
various departments. They have driven out all Americans who were 
engaged before by Tata's, and the man who is in charge there has brought 
down the expenditure there by reducing the staff and by Indianising them. 
While talking of technical control, I am not saying anything about Indiani- 
sation. But I do maintain tliat by Tndianisatioii even the staff can be 
reduced. But here w^hat is the system of promotion in the Government 
of India or in the Railway Board? X must follow the footsteps of Y be- 
cause X is junior to Y by two months. There is no idea of efficiency, 
knowledge and experience ; and whatever services Sir Clcnient Hindley, Sir 
Austen Hadow or Mr. Russell might or may have rendered to Britisli trade 
and the British engineering industries, they have rendered no service to* 
India. They have gone on increasing the debt of India. They have- 
brought the railways to such a pass that we have now a deficit Budget. 
To avoid that position, T ask the Railwav IMember to consider whether the 
time has not come when the Railway Board should be also reorganised. 
There should be men there well conversant in the management of railways. 
1 would not mind getting a technical expert from England immediately if I 
had my own way. 

Regarding grant 'No. 5 where also I have given notice of a cut, T have 
to observe that a large amount of money is wasted on remodel- 
ling. There is no necessity of this remodelling. There is no saving* 
nnder such remodelling nor on the various schemes of electrification of 
railways. Can my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, wdth all his knowledge 
and experience, say that he has increased the revenue of the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Bailway by half per cent, or a quarter per cent, by the elefctrifi- 
•cation scheme over which he and his predecessor Mr. George Sim wore so 
jubilant? Of course my friend, Mr. George Sim, because he patronised so 
much the British industries, is today a big bug in Vickers! That should 
not bo the policy of the railways. The man who patronises the best 
English industries, when he retires or goes back to England is given a big 
job in some British organisation. That has been the policy of all the 
Chief Commissioners in the past, .and the present one is a doubtful question. 
Time will show whether that will succeed. (Tiiterruption.) I am very 
sorry if I had been hard on Mr. George Sim. 1 recollect now he is dead. 
I feel sorry I had to criticise him. He was a particular friend of mine 
as a Member in this House. But I was criticising his policy and in the 
matter of policy friendship does not come in. Though in the lobby Mr. 
Parsons and I are the best of friends, here I can criticise his policy. 


Sir, as I observed a few minutes ago, the Explanatory Memorandum 
gives no information. Last year in the Public Accounts Committee the 
Department had been questioned whether these 200 to 300 crores of rupees 
which you have committed India to capital expenditure was a paying pro- 
position, whether each of these new extensions iias proved to be a paying 
proposition. Of course we cannot bring the Engineers to task because 
all of them are dead or are retired officials in England. But I wish to 
point out that wc should learn from their mistakes in the past, from the 
grave errors they had committed in the past, and not commit them again 
in the future. The Department, in spite of so many special officers, 
cannot put an officer on tlic work of bringing out the Vinancial result of 
these new extensions, and except one or two schemes, I am of opinion 
that not a single scheme was justified. They were brought out because 
the English railway applianec manufacturers must receive orders, because 
rails must be purchased from England. Thougli 'I’atas supply a few hund- 
red thousands of rails, wliat about the company-managed railways who 
never buy rails from Tatas and used to buy British rails under the Palmer 
combination? There are such things going on, and I w%ant the Honourable 
the Bailway Member to change the policy of his Department. The rail- 
ways should exist for the larger interests of the public, as public carriers, 
to develop Indian industries, Indian trade and Indian commerce and Indian 
engineering industry as well. In the past it lias been tlic policy to rh'velop 
only the British engineering industry. Whether the Honourable Member 
docs it today or not, I can a.ssure him, three; years henec if I am fi Member 
of this House, I will see that the Government Alembors sitting on that side 
of the House will see to it that the Indian railways arc only provided with 
materials manufactured in India. (Hear, hear.) The Honourable Mem- 
ber has done little, has done nothing in that direction. Tliere will be other 


speakers who may like to speak, and so I will close. I will state only one 
more issue whereby the expenditure can be reduced. If anybody has taken 
a little interest in the accumulated store balances of the railways, he will 
find that there are always stores of 16 to 18 crores lying in the different 
railways. That happened when the Government of Ihdia had plenty of 
money, when the Agents, the Chief Engineers and the Store Keepers used 
to buy their stores in excess of their requirements simply because they 


wanted to patronise a particular engineering firm in London, because 
ijertain particular engineer wanted to patronise a friend in England 
ordering locomotive.^ or wagons. Whether they wore necessary or not, 
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not matter much to him. That was the policy in the past. Everybody 
who has read about the stores muddle in the East Indian Eailway will 
understand this. We know that the Financial Commissioner and the Gov- 
ernment of India have promised to organise this and I hope a certain 
control has been established. But the time has come when the Govern- 
ment of India should control the purchase of the new stores. There is no 
necessity of purchasing 30 crores worth oi stores every year and keeping 
a store balance of 16 crores, especially when one has no money. If such 
a policy is done away with, such scandals like the Church ease .as we saw 
in the East Indian Railway wull disappear whereby a particular gentleman 
could enrich his pocket and suddenly have India. The Honoiirabie Sir 
James Crerar has got many weapons in his pocket w^hcrebv he can catch 
hold of B. Das or anybody in this House or outside and put him into jail. 
No Britisher, no alien official who serves India and becomes a traitor to 
the Government of India’s interests, and mismanages the whole thing and 
takes away money to England, can come under Regulation III of 1818. 
That regulation does not applv to him. Of course my friend, the Hemour- 
able the Railway Member, is now the Leader of the House and I will 
give him a political suggestion. Wlhy not apply Regulation III of 1818 
to such persons as have added to thr» deficit of the present railway admi- 
nistration? Hence is mv very important suggestion that the store balances 
should be reduced and that no stores should be purchased unless they are 
absolutely necessary. I therefore commend my cut to mv Honourable 
friends on this side of the House, all non-official Members, wdiether Euro- 
pean or Indian. Wo cannot allow the Railway Member to go on with this 
deficit, and if we allow him to go on in this wav, the Railw.ay finance will 
be a burden on the Gcne»*al finance, as it w as 25 or 30 years ago before the 
separation. So it is our duty to see that the railways cut their coat accord- 
ing to their cloth. If w’O hnv(' a 10 per cent, reduction all ever, we can 
rediKfe the deficit. We can dismiss a few officers. They^ need not biiv 
surplus stores, solely for the purpose that British manufacturers at hoiiu' 
may get orders and there will bo less unemployment in England. Tt is for 
these ro.asons and it is because of these bad times that I ask every 
Member of the House to support me in the motion I have brought forward. 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Xoii-Miiham- 
inadan Rural) : On a point of order. Sir, I do not know under what 
specific item or purpose Mr. B. Das wishes his cut to come; therefore 
I should very much like to have your suggestion in view of the numerous 
items that wo have given within brackets containing the objects — whether 
we can have a general criticism of the Railway Board, or whether we 
should stick to our items, in which case I would suggest that you may 
put it to vote after hearing the Eailway Member and take cut after cut; 
because we have got a large number of items and he has not helped us 
with his specific suggestion. I assume thereby that anything and every- 
thing can come under the criticism on the motion we are considering. 
Tf that is so, then I do not see how^ w^e can move other items in relation 
to the Railway Board; for instance, I myself have given an item, ‘"India- 
nisation of the RnilvVay Board" : Mr. Shahani, one on "Economy and Tndia- 
nisation"; Mr. Neogy, on "The Future (Constitution of the Railway Board*’ ; 
etc., etc. Therefore T should like to know whether we should take our 
opportunity on this motion and six^ak on it or vvhetlier we should wait 
our turn; in which case I w^onld suggest that the debate might be 
curtailed. In any case, Sir, I would like to have your ruling. 
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Mr. President: 1 have looked into the past procedure which has been 
followed in this House and that is why all these different items have 
been put on the Order Paper. 1 have seen the ruling of my predepessor, 
which lays down that when you are moving a motion for a cut with the 
object of retrenchment, it should be treated in one way; while other 
motions for a nominal cut are meant as votes of censure, or at least 
as expressing the dissatisfaction of the House in regard to the manage- 
ment of a particular branch of the Railway Administration. I have 
therefore followed the procedure which has been laid dow'n in the past, 
though it appears to me that a better procedure would be to put forward 
only one cut and not signify a particular part of the Railway Department 
that is proposed to be dealt with. Under that procedure Honourable 
Members could roam over the whole administration and give expression 
to their views and vote on that one cut. I am entirely in the hands of 
the House ns regards what they propose to do on the present occasion. 
Looking to the Order l^ipcr one tinds that a large number of Members 
have given notices dealing with one and the same subject. Of course 
if one of these motions for a nominal reduction is moved, the others will 
lapse. Tt is for the House to consider whether they wish to follow the 
rulings that have been given in the past, namely, to deal with cuts of 
large amounts as retrenchment motions and nominal cuts as dealing with 
the policy of the Railway Administration. (Some Honourable Members: 
'‘Quite right.") I should like Honourable Members to tell me what 
procedure they would prefer as the best in the circumstances. 

Sir Hari Singh Goar (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Xon-Muham- 
maduu) : Sir, if the Honourable the Leader of the House has no objection, 
1 would suggest that we on this side of the House should take up Mr. 
Pas’s cut as a typical cut applicable to all the Departments on the Rail- 
way Budget, that wo should on that cut speak upon the various questions 
generally and ask the Honourable the Leader of the House to reduce the 
whole Budget and all the items therein excepting the two which have 
been mentioned by Mr. Das; by 10 per cent. Tlien there are certain other 
particular grievances, and in connection with these you will exercise your 
discretion by asking Honourable Members to move their token cuts and 
^’entilate the particular grievances they have against the Railway Bofird. 
That, 1 submit, would be the procedure in consonance, so far as I 
remember, with what took place in the previous Assemblies, and I think 
we shall be able to get tlirough our work within the time allotted for 
the discussion of the Railway Budget. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, 1 desire to reply to the point 
put forward by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 1 am afraid 
I cannot for a moment accept the proposition that we should take a 
particular cut on a particular Demand as typical ; that is an entirely 
novel proposition and one which T am not prepared to accept. Tt may 
easily happen that particular Members of the House may wish to vote 
for a cut on a particular Demand and may not wish to reduce other 
Demands. It is* impossible to assumf 3 what is in the* minds of all the 
Members present. 

The only other observation I wish to make at this moment is this. 
When my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, was speaking, I was conscious 
of a certain difficulty about the discussion because, after having given 
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jiotice of a number of cuts, he contrived to bring into his speech on this 
dUt all tlie arguments that would have been relevant to the other cuts. 
Th^re is some inconvenience, when a motion is put down as a motion for 
retrenchment, in using that particular motion as the instrument for a 
general criticism of policy. For that reason I doubt the wisdom of 
treating this particular cut as an opportunity ‘for traversing the whole field. 

It is conceivable for instance, if a Member got in early with a cut of one 
hundred rupees he could raise the general question of the policy of the 
Bailway Hoard, and on a cut of that kind it would be possible to discuss 
every branch of the administration. On the other hand, it may quite 
often happen that particular Members wish to obtain an expression of 
opinion from tlie House on a particular point, and it would be rather hard 
on them if the general discussion was so prolonged, that no opportunity 
was given to them of taking the opinion of the House upon a particular 
point. I think these are the practical considerations that are relevant 
and should be borne in mind. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan liural) : Sir, there two kinds of cuts before us ; what I may 
call substantial cuts and token cuts; and it is very desirable to differen- 
tiate between the two, and we have been differentiating betw'een the two 
in the past. If we have all the discussion on every point in one cut just 
now before us, then I foresee tw’o difficulties; the first is that our discus- 
sion will be so varied that it will be impossible for Members to follow 
the discussion; and the second is that individual Members may agree 
with one token cut and may not agree with other token cuts and they 
will l)e in great difficulty when the time comes for actual voting. There- 
fore I request you. Sir, to take up substantial cuts first, and after 
disposing of them, the other token cuts dealing with subjects that have 
not already come under discussion may be taken. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, i think Mr. lianga Iyer 
put the point on which we require elucidation when he suggested that 
Mr. B. Das Jiad not stated on the Order Paper the subject to w’hich he 
was referring, while it has been the cusloiu of the majority of Members 
to state oil the Order Paper wdiat they refer to in their cuts. 1 think 
that the point the Leader of the House raises will be met if you could 
tell us wdiat subjects you consider Mr. Das to cover — whether for instance 
he has now’^ covered Indianisation both of stores and material, and economy 
in railway administration and whether such other subjects as representa- 
tion of Muslims, grievances of subordinate employees and other subjects 
will remain under separate cuts. I would submit that Mr. Baiiga Iyer s 
various motions can be suitably dealt with in the discussion on the points 
Mr. B. Das has raised. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. 
President, the position is that Mr. Das has moved a cut under one 
Demand for retrenchment, and his arguments have been confined to 
retrenchment. The other cuts are on other Demands. It is true that 
Mr. Das did bripg in arguments for cuts on other Demands which he might 
have avoided and brought in when he moved retrenchment cuts on other 
Demands. But now that he has brought in arguments for 
^ retrenchment on all the Demands, only arguments for retrench- 

ment on all the Demands might be allowed bn the present discussion. 
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That will save time. Then there are other cuts which are given with the 
object of discussing the policy of Government. For instance, I find*- that 
one is with regard to the lack of supervision over the Company-managed 
railways. If Honourable Members v/ill only confine themselves to that 
one point while discussing that cut, wo could get it aside. Then there 
is the question of Muslim recruitment. There again if Honourable 
Members will confine their attention to that one point, there will not be 
any repetition and we will not be complicating the discussion. Therefore 
T would suggest that on this Demand which is under discussion, we should 
discuss retrenchment and retrenchment only on all Demands. 

Mr. President: I think 1 have heard the views of Honourable Members 
sulhcic3ntl\ long, and I should like at this stage to suggest a procedure 
for the consideration ol the House and will then ask them to say if it is 
acceptable to them. 1 will not give a ruling and lay down a definite 
procedure, but will ask Honourable Members to tell me if the procedure 
which J propos(‘ to suggest is acceptable to both sides of the House. 

Tliere arc two ways of dealing with the question. One is to divide all 
questions arising out of the liailway Budget into two categories, viz. 
retrenchment and policy. Jf Honourable Members are satisfied that the 
proposal of a 10 per cent, cut which Mr. ]5. Das ht\s placed before the 
House will satisfy them generally, both for the purpose of discussion as 
well as in regard to the extent of the retrenchment they desire, then we 
will deal with the retrenchment aspect on this motion. We will then 
deal with the various token cuts, having regard to the specific points which 
Honourable Members have noted in their notices. Tliere is also a third 
way, namely, on one motion for a token cut the House may deal with 
all aspects of the Eailway Administration and have a full dress debate. 
{An Honourable Member: ‘*No.'*) Honourable Members will pardon me 
if I say that they are a little hasty in saying “Nc)^\ The procedure I am 
suggesting is this. Having taken one token cut, tlicy should have a full 
dress debate in regard to all aspects of Railway Administration. Having 
done that, each token cut on the Order Paper should simply be moved by 
the Member and voted upon, full discussion having taken place previously. 
Then the House would be able to vote upon each motion in regard to the 
particular issue that it raises. That would save time. 

If that is not acceptable to the House, there is another way of saving 
time. It depends entirely upon Honourable Members to curtail their 
obseiwations and to restrict speeches to one or two Members who may 
put forward the case for that particular point and then go to vote. If 
Honourable Members desire to exercise their right on every occasion of 
taking part on every issue raised, then it is inevitable that the guillotine 
will have to be applied. I leave it to Honourable Members to tell me 
which procedure would be acceptable to them. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: One point I should like to make 
at once, Sir, and it is this, that, if the procedure which you have suggested 
were followed, of having only one discussion on each Demand covering 
all cuts, speeches being made in that discussion on airthe various points, 
followed by a series of votes, I think it would be extraordinarily difficult 
for the Government Member to give an adequate reply, because he would 
have to reply on all the points, and I hesitate to say how long in that 
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case my speech would last. I venture to express the hope that this 
method will not be adopted, because it would put the Government spokes- 
man in a very difficult position. 

These is one further point I should like to make. Supposing the deci- 
sion was that on this particular cut the question to be discussed was 
limited to retrenchment, no doubt arguments could be brought in, having 
a somewhat wider bearing than the immediate question of whether a 
reduction of expenditure on the Railway Board was possible, but practiically 
when it came to the vote whether the reduction should be made in the 
Demand for the Railw'ay Board, the decision w'ould be limited to that 
head only. If what is wanted is a big reduction in expenditure, it would 
have to be effected under the heads for which the Demand is large. 

Sir Ha.Ti Singh Gour: Sir, the TTonourable the Leader of the House is 
perfectly right in saying that if on a token cut tho various grievances are 
to be ventilated there will be some difficulty for the Government Members 
to reply. Tn that case, so far as the token cuts are concerned, you may, 
Sir, allow Honourable Members to take up each cut on a particular issue, 
and that, I think, would obviate confusion on the part of Government 
Members and tb.e Members concerned. 

As regards the retrenchment cut, I think the Honourable the Leader 
of the EIoiiso has no objection to a retrenchment debate* taking place upon 
ibis issue of Mr. Das’s motion, and on all the other heads a 10 per cent, 
('lit will have to be voted upon without any speeches. 

Mr. B. Das: That was my intention. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I cannot bind the other Mcmbere^ 
nor can I bind myself. The matter may be . . . 

Mr. President: There is no question of binding anybody. We are 
generally discussing the procedure to be followed. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy : Supposing the House were to carry 
this cut for a reduction of 10 per cent, in this particular Demand, later 
on we should reach the head of “Repairs and Maintenance and Operation”. 
That is a very important head indeed, and though the Honourable Member 
in whose name the motion stands might content himself with moving it 
formally I might very well w’ish to speak at length in order to show, 
that whatever might be the merits as regards a reduction in the Demand, 
under “Railway Board”, th(^ reduction in the case of other heads was 
quite impossibl(3. The question of retrenchment is not an abstract or 
academic question ; it is a question of practical possibility under each 
si^paratc Demand, and T do not sec how it could be discussed and voted 
upon as one general head. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May T remind the House that the procedure we 
propose to follow today was followed in the first Assembly? 

Mr. President: T merely want to explain to the House that what T 
mentioned has not* been clearly appreciated. Tf there is to be one dis- 
cussion and the other motions are to be moved, one or two speeches on 
one side of the House and a full reply on the other side, before going to 
vote, would meet the purpose. That was my suggestion. But that is a 
new procedure, and if Honourable Members wish time to think over it,. 
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I will not press it on them now. I do not think further debate on iiiis 

question of procedure need be allowed at present. I take it thqt the 

House is agreed that on the motion which is now before them the House 
will restrict itself as far as possible to things which are closely connected 
with retrenchment in the Kail way Board. When the next Demand comes, 
Honourable Members may move and discuss retrenchment of 10 per cent, 
or such other sum as they like, in regard to that Demand. After all, 

there is no obligation on any Honourable Member to take part in the 

•debate if the House desires to go to vote at once. That is a right which 
they may or may not exercise. We will therefore deal with the present 
motion as a motion for retrenchment of 10 per cent, in the Kail way Board 
and the discussion will proceed on that basis. 

Mr. B. Das: I should like .... 

Mr, President: Are you raising a point of order? 

Mr. B. Das: No, Sir. 

Mr. President: The procedure to be followed has been laid down bv the 
Chair, and I hope the House will respect it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I will confine myself to the motion of 
retrenchment before the House, but in order to make out my case, I will 
have to refer to ... . 

Mr. President: As it is ten minutes past one, I should like to know 
whether the Honourable Member is likely to take long. I know that he 
takes a keen interest in this matter, and may wish to speak at some 
length. If 1 now adjourn the House for lunch till a quarter past two. 
he will be able to resume his speech then. The House stands adjourned 
for lunch till a quarter past two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of tlio 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN: 

Mr. Naoroji Manekji Dumasia, M.L.A. (Bombay City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— con fd. 

Second Stage. 

Demand No. 1 — ^Eailway Board — contd. 

Retrenchment — contd. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I sent a motiont which is published in my 
name about a token cut in connection with the question now under dis- 
cussion. I do not propose to move ib as the subject matter of that motion 

+**That the Demand under the head 'Railway Board' be reduced by Re, 100. Cf® 
diecuee the unsatisfactory administration of the Railway Department).*' 
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really an argument in favour of the retrenchment motion now before 
us. I would not like to dwell upon the whole length and breadth of the 
problem of the railways, and 1 will conhne my attention to the retrench- 
ment •problem before us. I take this opportunity to explain the method 
of achieving economy and also to mention the irregularities and extra- 
vagance which the Eailw^ay Board committed last year and by avoiding 
which the retrenchment could be secured. In the first pjxrt, I 'will divide 
niy speech into three parts, oiie.in which 1 will deal with the general organi- 
sation, next I will deal with the defects and mistakes of the liailway lioard 
and in the end I will describe the method by which retrenchment could 
be secured. Sir, we have invested in the railways a sum of 770 crores, 
which according to the Administration Report is yielding a profit of 4-6 
per cent. Tf we scrutinise the profits of different railw'ays given on pages 
15 and 10 of the Administration Report, we find that the minimuin yield 
-comes from the North Western Railway which is only 2-2 per cent, and 
the maximum profit is obtained from South Indian Railw'ay 7' 3 per cent. 
The average profit from the Company-managed railw-ays is^ver 5^. per 
•cent, and the receipt from the railways directly managed by the State is 
less than four per cent. The exception is the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
which is yielding^ an income of 3*2 per cent. Now', I do not know w'hat is 
in the minds of the Members of the Railway Board, whether they are 
trying by their bad administration to make us believe that the Company 
administration is better than State administration on the ground that it 
is yielding a better income. Tf this is the object, then 1 entirely repudiate 
it and I say that the low' percentage of income in the State managed 
railways is not on account of the fact that the State cannot administer, 
but on account of the fact that the administration of the present Railway 
Board is defective and open to objection and requires serious oyer-hauling. 
Sir, I appeal to the Leader of the House, who is the Member in charge of 
the railways, to consider it as a business proposition. Here w'e have in- 
vesled over 7^ arabs in a concern which is yielding a profit of only 4-6 
per cent. I ask him whether a profit of this kind could be considered satis- 
factory in any business concern. My friends on the European Benches 
will bear me out wdien I say that a thing of this kind w'ill not be allowed 
in any business concern. ITnless there may be substantial reasons in a 
particular year, the losses may be tolerated, if it is going to be a perma- 
nent feature, then it requires serious consideration. I take this point of 
view that the administration of Railways by Raihvay Board should be a 
business proposition, though at present it is not so. Tt might require some 
(jhanges in the statute, but those changes can be made and should be 
made. This is really commercial organisation w'ith a capital of 770 crores, 
and it ought to bring in a profit more than the bank rate of interest: the 
minimum profit T should expect from them is about 7i per cent. Every 
effort should be made to raise this yield of 4/6 per cent, to at least 7-5 and 
WG find that at least tw^o railways both under company administration that 
is the Madras and Southern Mahratta and South Indian Railw^ays are 
yielding an income of 7*3 per cent. My desire therefore is not unattain- 
able. 

No\v, one other thing which requires serious consideration is ihnt the 
whole hiisiness is really ft close concern of the Members of the Eailwny 
Eoard. Officinlly they have what is called the Standing Finance Committee. 
'Officiftlly, they have the permission of the Legislative Assembly for all 
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expenditure but when we look at the facts and read the proceedings of .the 
Standing Finance Committee, we find that it is only a farce. They only 
put in one or two items which are not fully discussed. They don't allow' 
themselves to be examined, like other Departments, by the Public Accounts 
Committee, and a thing of this kind is very desirable. Coming to the 
discussion in the Assembly, we find that four days are taken on the token 
cuts connected wdth the first Demand, and the important items are 
guillotined in the end, as a matter of course. So really public opinion and 
public criticisms have never been invited to the administration of the 
Railway Board, and I beg to suggest, in the’ interests of economy that we 
should follow the example of other companies and big concerns and have 
two or three Directors added as members of the Railway Board who may 
not be w-hole time paid servants but they may get their daily allowance 
and work with the Railway Board to scrutinise the Budget and go into 
every important item of expenditure. My friend on the other side may 
say that aft these questions are very technical questions and any person 
who comes to study them will be lost. If this view is taken then the 
whole of the Finance Committee become superfluous. The Members of 
the Assembly will be useless, because none of us is a railw'ay expert, but 
we have got common sense and we can use our common sense and give 
opinions based on our experience. That is the view' w'hich is always taken 
by business concerns w’hcnever they choose a person as Director. The 
Director scrutinises the policy though he does not go into small matters 
of detail. My view is that the Raihvay Board may have three paid officers 
who may be experts in three different branches; one of them should be an 
expert in finance, the other should be an expert in traffic and the third in 
engineering work. To these three permanent members, may be added a 
few more members who need not be permanent officials but who may be 
nivited to attend the meetings of the Board to discuss the Budget and 
to discuss the policy. The administration of details may be entrusted to 
the permanent officials. If this view be adopted, then it will be quite 
possible to have a substantial saving in the Railway Board. 

Sir, T now come to their mcihod of adminisi ration, and the first point 
to which I should like to draw the attention of the House is — and I have 
got in my hand a copy of the latest Administration Report — that on page 
126 of the latest Administration Report for the Railways it is shown that 
the Raihvay Board have got 21 highly-paid permanent officials. Out of 
them, six arc on leave, and 16 officials hold temporary appointments; and 
out of the vhole lot there are only five who hold nennanent appointments, 
that is, the throe members at the top, Mr. Russell, Mr. Pa/rsons and Mr. 
Hayman, and two at the bottom. So, really speaking, the whole admi- 
nistration is carried on hv officiating esl nbiishmenL T do not know whether 
they have got any special meaning attaehing to the word “officiating” but 
this much I can say that a business which deals wn’th an income and expen- 
diture of about 100 erores cannot efficiently be carried on hv a staff three- 
fourths of whom are onlv officiating. This is a matter which requires very 
serious consideration. The administration should be put in the hands of 
permanent officials and not in the hands of persons holding appointments 
temporarily. Am I wrong? 

Mr. K. Ahmed (RaisHahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : No, no you 
are right. 
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'•!br. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, a second point I should like to mention. 
Eecently, the Eailway Board by adopting u policy of favouritism has lost 
its prestige. The Board at one time commanded very great respect and 
confideifce, but I regret to say that it does not do so at present. I loathe 
to mention specific cases of favouritism as my general statement on 19lh 
March was challenged ; I should like just to point out the names of a few 
individuals in whose case this was done. We all know the scandalous 
story of Dr. Horne, Director of Civil Engineering, who was really forced 
to retire because he refused to act in a particular manner. We all know 
the story of Mr. Chandwani who was really a subordinate accounts officer 
and who was suddenly raised to a very high post. A number of memorials 
were sent to the Members of the Eailway Board and I wonder whether the 
Government will show those memorials in order to find out why a special 
lift was given in this case. I do not like also to mention the case of 
Mr. Bail, who was put on a salary of Es. 4,000, Mr. Puri and Mr. Manson, 
but a number of cases could be cited whore they have exercised patronage 
in favour of persons who did not deserve it. Now I would like to mention 
once again another fact, namely, that whenever any officer is officiating for 
a short time in a higher post, as soon as the permanent incumbent comes 
back to that position, the retiring officer does not revert to his substantive 
appointment but is put on some kind of special duty in order to enable him 
to continue to draw the salary which he had been drawing during the 
officiating period. 

Mr. O. S. Eanga Iyer: On a point of order. Sir, I should like to know 
whether the Honourable gentleman, who has mentioned certain names, 
brings any charges of corruption against those individuals. I. have not 
been able to catch his point, but I think there was an underlying insinu- 
ation in his statement. Sir, it is not customary on these occasions to 
mention the names of officers who are not in this House to defend them- 
selves; and I wish that if he is making a statement about them, he would 
give us more details, for the House cannot blindly endorse his view with- 
out knowing exactly what he is driving at. His statement is full of insi- 
nuations ; either he should make clear to us what they are or he should 
withdraw those remarks. (Applause.) 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You had set the example on a previous occasion in 
the last Assembly? 

An Honourable Member: I hope the Honourable Member does not 
hold a brief for anybody. 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer: I do not hold a brief from anybody but for 
decency's sake would like to know exactly .... 

Mr. President: A point of order has been raised, and I think tlie 
Honourable Member will be well advised not to mention names, unless ho 
is prepared to show that there were special reasons for referring to them. 
But if the Honourable Member merely means — as I understood him to 
mean — ^fchat certain people were superseded by certain others by way of 
favouritism, I think he is entitled to do so. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: I think, Sir, the Honourable gentleman did 
name and suggested that one had to go— here I did not catch him 
quite — ^because he would not do a certain thing or something of the kind. 
His statement generally was full of insinuations. 
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Mr. President: Order, order. I understood him to say nothing of. the 
hind. What I did understand him to say was that certain men were 
superseded and certain others were promoted out of their turn. I tlo not 
^ee that that can be out of order. • 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I should like to make it quite clear that I 
do not mean any kind of personal attack, or to bring any charge of incom- 
potency against any of the individuals, whose names I reluctcantly men- 
tioned. The only point I was trying to make out was that the Eailway 
Board is now exercising a kind of special favouritism, and by so doing, 
they have lost their prestige. I have absolutely not a single word to say 
against any individual who has been fortunate enough to receive this 
patronage. That is not my point. When an officer officiates in a parti- 
cular post, he does not on the return of the permanent incumbent go 
back, and I request the Honourable Member in charge to scrutinize this 
thing and look into the date of the creation of special post and see whether 
it does not coincide with the revertion of the officer put on special duty. 

Now, the third point which I should like to mention is that in recent 
years they have started fantastic schemes on account of which the people 
in the lower grades have lost in the sense of security. A few years ago 
they started a new scheme called the crew system, which did not have a 
fair trial; they are keeping it on as a temporary measure for five years, 
and all those people are led to believe that they may bo dismissed at any 
moment and thus they cannot put their whole heart into their work, and 
thus it is impossible to> have any kind of efficiency in a Department every 
member of which considers himself to be temporary, and the natural 
consequence is that these members begin to think of making hay while 
ihe sun shines. Examples may be given to show that this is the attitude 
they adopt. (Hear, hear.) For goodness sake, have one principle and 
follow it; and do not put special officers on special duty, and have one 
system today and another system to-morrow, a committee of inquiry here 
and a committee of inquiry there, and thereby tell all these people working 
on the railways that the whole of your Department is in the melting pot 
and that notice may at any moment be served on them. You have started 
something like this in the case of the crew system, and you have told 
them that they may be dismissed any time. You are now doing the same 
in the case of the T. T. ’s, and can you expect any kind of efficient work 
from a staff W'ho arc given to understand that they are in the melting pot, 
and who suffer from rumours of dismissal at any moment? For goodness 
sake, avoid creating those special posts, avoid the discussion of these 
minor points, avoid constant changes in the system and stick to the system 
which has stood the teat of half a century and do not change it. Sir, the 
result of such enquiries was that for these special posts the Member in 
charge demanded last year a sum of 3-95 lakhs, i.e., about 4 lakhs, but 
the actual expenditure was lakhs, more than double, and if no special 
steps arc taken this amount may again rise up to about 10 lakhs. 

There is one point, Sir, that I should like to mention and that is a 
point which I mentioned to my friend Mr. RangaHyer and Mr. Misra. 

T have^ been hearing from different sources, though I do not definitely 
maintain, that in certam cases the posts in the running lines are actually 
sold. T do not mention any name, but T should like to know from the 
Honourable Member whether he can give an undertaking that if a report 
of this kind is made to him with specific instances, he will make an inquiry 
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not through his own Department but through the C. I. D. Will ho say 
“Yes^ or “No’'? I should like to have a reply. 

The honourable Sir George Rainy: If the Honourable Member would 
try to make himself even partially audible I should find it easier to follow 
what he says. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I wanted a definite reply. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: No, Sir. I find the greatest 
difficulty in hearing what the Honourable Member says, and it is surely 
embarrassing when charges are made against officers by name and it is 
impossible for me to hear what the Honourable Member says. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My point is this. 1 have heard from different 
sources that (/ertain officers — not connected with the Railway Board — 
sell posts, which go to the highest bidders. I do not know how far it is 
correct, and 1 am simply asking the Honourable Member whether if he 
gets definite, and specific cases, he will bo prepared to make inquiries — 
not departmental inquiries because they lead to nothing, but inquiries 
through some external source. That is what I want to know. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: My reply at once is this. Until 
I know what the charges are and who makes himself responsible for them, 
or on what soi*t of evidence they are based, it is quite impossible for me 
to say what I will do. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As I said, this is the reply which 1 ex})ected. 
However, I do not want to dilate on this particular point because we may 
have occasions to discuss later on. 1 will come to my special point, 
namely, how this economy of one lakh and 15 thousand can be effected. 
I should like to take this question on its own merit. I do not want that 
a ten per cent, cut should be made throughout because I do not believe 
that in every item it is possible to have a ten per cent. cut. So every 
item must be taken on its own merits and here on this particular item I 
think a cut of ten per cent, is possible without loss of efficiency. This is 
the point which I should like to take up now. Sir, two years ag^ the 
Member in charge of the Railway Board demanded a fifth Member for the 
Railway Board on the plea that he should be in charge of labour. Later 
on we found that the labour work was not sufficient for liiiii and he used to 
be called the Member in charge of staff or establishment. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, may I point out that it was 
made perfectly clear at the time I moved the Demand for this apprant- 
uient that it was not limited to labour but that it was for the whole of the 
establishment ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am referring to the speech made at the time 
the first appointment was moved and not to the speeches made during the 
year, because later on during the year no doubt he was placed in charge 
of the entire establishment. 

The Honourable 'Sir George Rainy: No, Sir; from the first lie was a 
Staff Member. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : AftcM* this appointment had been made, we 
heard that the office of the Director of Establishment would be reduced 

his work would be done by the Member of the Board in charge of 
Establishment. T do not know what was the reason for this rumour. 
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Mr. S. D. Gupta, who was holding this appointment, no doubt had*to go. 
It was understood rightly or wrongly that this post would now be aibolished. 
But to our great surprise we found that not only was this post retained 
but an Assistant Director of Establishment was also added. Here in 
charge of establishment w^e have got three highly paid officers, namely, the 
Member, the Director and a Deputy Director, assisted by a very highly 
paid staff. I can of ' course understand that tliere may be an officer in 
charge of Establishment, but it is not necessary to have three highly 
paid officers and I think one Director is quite sufficient to look after the 
Establishment, and be given a salary approximating Rs. 3,000. I think 
one officer with a small staff is quite sufficient for this purpose, because 
if we have a highly paid staff, we may be introducing the principle of 
dual control. After all, the employees in the Finance Department ought 
to be under the Finance Member. All the persons in the Transport Depart- 
ment ought to be under the Transport Member. But then to have 
another Member in charge of Establishment alone we are really introduc- 
ing the principle of dual control, and it is very desirable that the staff 
belonging to a particular Department should be under the Member concern- 
ed. 73nt looking into the general question of welfare and education, it is 
quite sufficient to have only one Director in charge of the whole establish- 
ment and a highly paid staff appears to be necessary. So in the case of 
this Establishment office it is quite possible to have retrenchment. 

The second item on which also it is possible to have retrenchment is 
what is called the Control and Accounts on the financial side. I drew 
attention two days ago to the unnecessary wastage involved in the separa- 
tion of accounts from audit. To my mind this thing was not done in the 
interest of economy but there are persons who believe that it was done 
in order to avoid outside audit. I mean that by this separation audit is 
now done by the staff themselves. It is very desirable that the audit 
of the Department should be done by persons not connected directly with 
the Railway Board. So by this separation of audit, the Department is 
now carried on by a branch of the Railway Board, which is financially 
unsound. In the old days before they introduced this particular system 
of separation of finance there used to be a single officer who performed 
thfe manifold duties of Financial Adviser, Budget Officer and Accounts 
Officer and Audit Officer for the Railway Department. This officer was 
the Accountant General of Railways. He was given much less pay than 
the Financial Commissioner and he was given only one or two assistants 
and a small staff to help him. In his place we have now got the Finan- 
cial Commissioner getting Rs. 4,000 a month, assisted on the Finance 
and Budget side by a Director, Deputy Director and Assistant Director, 
two gazetted Superintendents and a host of highly paid clerks, and on 
the Accounts side, a Controller of Railway Accounts, a Deputy Controller, 
Assistant Controller and some more officers and staff. The Financial 
Commissioner of Railways should certainly be able to get a little more 
ffom the Chief Controller of Railway Accounts and by this arrangement 
we could save the appointments of Director and Defnity D^^^ctor. This 
will reduce the expenditure by Rs. 5,000 a month amounting to Bs. 60,000 
a year. Therefore by making retrenchment, which can be done without 
loss of efficiency on the Establishment and financial sides, it is quite 
possible to have an economy of one lakh and 15 thousand rupees which 
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is proposed by my Honourable friend Mir. B. Das. Therefore, I am not 
-going to move in a rash manner for that reason and because I do feel 
the “responsibility that whatever may happen the efficiency of the adminis- 
tratioil ought to be maintained. We as .Members of the Assembly share 
the responsibility of the Department that efficiency should not be impaired. 
Keeping efficiency in mind, it is very desirable, on account of the financiai 
stringency, that the expenditure should be reduced to the very minimum 
and it is quite possible that we can exercise a little economy in these 
two directions. I quite admit that some persons will have to do a little 
more work. In bad times we all have to do more work and every person 
who is connected with any business will bear me out that in bad times 
‘One has to work hard. Therefore if the Members and the other officers 
of the Eailway Board may do a little more , work and cut down these 
posts which I have just mentioned, it is quite possible to achieve the 
economy to the extent of Es. 1,15,000 proposed by my Honourable friend 
without loss in efficiency. I hope that the Honourable the Finance Member 
will understand our honest and sincere desire to secure economy. We do 
not want to be very unfair to the Department; but we do insist and we 
do desire that the whole railway administration may yield an income of 
per cent, which is quite possible if better economy is exercised and 
better supervision prevails. I know that greater powers arc given to the 
Agents. Take the example of the Company-managed railways. They 
have their Agents, they have their Managing Directors. It is also desirable 
that we should have Managing Directors in State-managed railways, 
appointed by the Eailway Board. Those Directors like Company -managed 
railways should supervise the detailed work of the various running lines. 

I think if we all put our heads together, if the Members of the Treasury 
Benches take our suggestions in the spirit in which they have been offered, 
it is quite possible that we may exercise economy, and the Eailway Depart- 
ment may yield an income which it ought to yield. Going about in the 
country, not only in my constituency but in other constituencies as well, 

I find that the railway servants are dissatisfied and in order to effect 
efficiency we should take every measure to restore the feeling of security 
among every employee and to enlist the sympathy of every officer. Every 
person should contribute his quota in devising a method for making the 
two ends meet, and making the railways yield that income which they 
ought to yield, namely, about 7^ per cent. With these remarks, I beg 
to support the motion. 

Mr. A. M, Hayman (Government of India : Nominated Official) . Sir, 
there is only one point which has been dealt with by my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, that T should like to meet at once. The remaining 
points will no doubt be met in due course by my Honourable friend, Sir 
George Eainy. Sir, the Dr. says that t.h«? Eailway Board arc in the habit 
of creating a large number of posts for officials on special duty and he 
thinks that by doing so wo squander money. He also thinks, and has 
made the direct challenge, that these posts are too often created not be- 
cause wo have gofc work for these special officers to perform, but because 
we want to keep on in the Eailway Board persons who were brought in 
for some time to fill regular post in an officiating capacity. Now, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, a few days ago answered a question in 
the House in which he stated that there were at the moment 16 officers on 
special duty under the Eailway Board. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, I would like the Honourable 
Member not to quote the authority of Mr. Parsons' replies because I never 
hear him in the course of his answers. c 


Mr. A, M. Hayman: I do not wish to follow that point, because, as 
my Honourable friend, Sir Lancelot Graham, suggests, the J)r. will be 
well advised to road the proceedings. IBut I was saying that my Honour- 
able friend, .Mr, Parsons, stated, there wore 10 officers on special duty ** 
and 1 think ho has also given details of the nature of the duties upon 
which each one of these officers is employed. Now, Sir, some of these 
officers work directly under me. The first point 1 wish to make to the 
House is this, that if I wanted an easy life, I would not have officers on. 
special duty under me ; 1 would much rather have work — submitted to 
me from only two officers— my Director of Establishment and rny Deputy 
Director. As a matter of fact I have about four or five of these officers 
on special duly working under me. I want to tell the House that when 
we place officers on special duty we do so on two different criteria. Firstly, 
we only place officers on special duty if we are convinced that the officer, 
by his proposals and by the action he takes under our orders, brings about 
economy very mucli greater than the money we spend while we employ 
him on special duty. The other class of appointments that we make of 
officers on special duty is when we ai’e convinced that it is an obligation 
on our part to take certain action in the interests of the large staff that 
we employ. There are certain service conditions of employees which 
require complete overhauling for instance. Usually this work cannot 
bo done unless heaps and heaps of details relating to facts are got out 
and those can only be got out from first-hand information by an officer 
who will tour about and get it for us. That is the second class, and 
there are sometimes officers who are put on a combination of both duties. 

I want now to tell the House th«at T have got officers of these three classes 
working under me and T want to show from facts and figures that the 
money we spend on them is w^ell invested. 

Mr. B. Das: Mjiy [ ask the Honourable Member a question, whether 
the Honourable Member can justify Mr. Scott's transfer from the 
Controller of Accounts, as a special officer, when he failed, by his process 
of introduction of machinery, to bring the accounts of the East Indian 
Hailway stores up-to-date and his successor had to introduce a new process ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And these officers are only appointed when the 
officiating persons are reverting. 

Mr. A, M. Hayman: If the matter is relevant, I am sure that my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, will give a complete reply to my friend, 
Mr. Das, as regards Mr, Scott, as that officer is working mider Mr. Parsons. 

I propose just now to deal with facts and figures and give the House an 
idea of the woi’k that these officers who directly work under me are doing. 
And one thing, Sir, if I whip with whips for the purpose of securing economy 
the Financial Commissioner for Hallways chastises with scorpions. Let me 
turn first to a Hoport which T just received last Sunday. Here I have 
an officer on special duty who had the combination of tlie two classes of 
duties to perform. He was enquiring into the scrvicjo condition of our 
press employees on the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Hallways, with 
particular reference to revisions of their scales of pay. At the same time 
I required of him to go into the detailed methods of working in those 
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presses and to make proposals for economy relating to printing charges. 
I deal with him in the same way as the Board deal with other officers who 
work ojgt special duty on the Eailway Board and that is, we do not ask 
them to sit down for a year or six months or three months or whatever 
period the special duty is for and write a long report of their work. We 
require them to make reports from time to time, to show us what is being 
done, and if they make proposals for economy, to prove to us that the 
administration has accepted the inoposal or rejected them and if the 
administration accepts the proposals, that effect hi\^ been given to them 
so that we might secure the actual savings. As T have told the House, 
the Eeport came before me last Sunday. Bet me read just a few passages 
to show what this officer lias accomplished. This ofllcer happens to be 
going away on the 28th February. 1 told liim lie must write a detailed 
report for me in three parts; the first part was to show the definite proposals 
he made which had beijii accepted and the economies that had definitely 
been secured ; the second part was to contain the recommendations that 
he had made and which was in the process of examination by the admi- 
nistration ; and the last part was to show what further suggestions he 
had to mak(^ in order to bring about economy. Here is something in 
the first part. He says: 

“Form printing. K-eduction in size with resulting economy in the cost of paper 
and the revision of railway stock forms have resulted in a recniTing saving in the 
cost of production and printing of approximately Rs. 2,85,000 per annum. “ 

That is money definitely secured for our railways. Then he goes on : 

“fn addition to my work on the railway stock forms, I was instructed to look into the 
cost of forma used hy the Rfiilway Clearing Accounts Office at Delhi. The result 
of my investigation was an immediate cash saving of Rs. 2,300 per annum. ...” 

Mr. B. Das: Wait and see next year what will happen. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the calculations come true? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: These have already been definitely secured to 
the Department. I take the responsibility for proving that. Furtherf 
he says: 

“Ry reduced cost of printing estahli.shmetit rolls, gradation lists and other forms 
and one or tw'o smaller items formerly procured from outside sources, Rs. 10,000 per 
annum. Ry reduced printing in rates circulars and other similar circulars printed 
partly by outside sources, Rs. 25,000 per annum.” 

Then lie goes, on to say this about the disposal of used card tickets : 

“I was deputed to investigate the question of disposing profitably of used card 
tickets. I was able to arrange for their disposal under a guarantee of safeguard of 
tickets issued on these raihvay.s and to such advantage that these railways now derive 
a revenue of Rs. 11,000 per aiimirii from this material w'hieh formerly was burnt or 
otherwise destroyed.” 

T could go on dotniling instances: but the sum total of what he has 
done in this part amounts to a saving of Es. 4,47,000 per annum, which 
f capitalised means about a crore of rupees. 

Mr. B. Das: That is what you anticipate. 

Mr. A, M. Hayman: Tt is not what T anticipate. T have made it 
piite clear to the House that this part of the Eeport relates to savings 
-ilready secured. 
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Dr. 2Siauddin Ahmads And how much did it cost? Another 4^ lakhA? 

Hr. A. M. Hayman : Nothing of the kind. I will not trouble the 
House with the second and third parts of the Report because,, they 
would be open to the criticism which Honourable Members on the other 
side want to make; they ask, “Have you secured the savings or are 
you merely thinking of doing so?**. But the estimate this officer makes — 
and 1 have gone through the lleport very carefully and I myself think 
it is a somewhat pessimistic estimate — is that his proposals will amount 
to a saving of «another Rs. 5 lakhs per annum. 

This is the work of one of the officers on special duty. 1 have another 
officer working on special dut}'’ under me on the Plast Indian Railway. 
His duty is to investigate the procedure in force in all the offices with 
a view to cut out duplicate work and also to make proposals for doing 
work on a system which will give us either greater efficiency at equal 
or less cost or equal efficiency at less cost. Now, Sir, 1 examine the 
Reports of that officer in the same way as the one I have just referred 
to and I could quoie instance after instance of definite economies 
secured. I read the abstract of that officer’s recommendations only 
this morning and I find that the savings that he has already actually 
secured for us amounts to something like Rs. 2,86,000 per annum. 

I shall now* take an instance to justify the employment of officers who 
investigate questions for us in the interests of the service conditions 
of our employees. We have for many years had complaints, sometimes 
very serious, from the employees themselves and from labour organisa- 
tions, that the procedure in force on our Railway Administrations for 
the imposition of debit on station staff o2)eratcd very harshly on them 
and was in consequence not fair. We felt after we had the matter 
examined by our Administrations and we had made a preliminary exami- 
nation ourselves, that there appeared to be a certain amount of justifi- 
cation for the complaints made, and we thought it best that all 
investigation should be made by a senior officer of experience both in 
establishment matters and in traffic operating matters, so that he could 
place an independent view before us about this matter. It so happens 
that we have now employed an officer who was at the time he came to 
us the Deputy Traffic Manager of the Eastern Bengal Railway. He 
came to us first as officiating Director of Establishment under me and 
g from that post he was put on this special duty. His investi- 

gations are still being made. I instance this detail because it 
answers in a way Dr, Ziauddm’s complaint that when a person comes 
to us from outside and works for some time in the Railway Board, 
try to find a job for him. There was no intention of putting that officer 
on to this work simply because he had \vorked under us. We had wome 
time before quite independently of any such consideration made up our 
minds that these investigations were necessary and we had decided that 
it w^as necessary for us to employ an officer who had both traffic experi- 
ence and experience of establishment and labour matters ; and as a matter 
of fact we postponed ilic inciuin fur a little while in order to take it uj) 
whtm a senior officer who possessed these qualifications was available. 
These are m«atters of administrative convenience, Sir, which wise men 
always employ with due regard to the interests of efficiency and economy. 

1 shall give another instance of - an officer employed on special duty, 
who combines duties of both characters. We have had for some time 
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•ijow an officer employed under me who has been investigating all the 
'details that have to be gone into in order to place on a proper basis 
'On^our railways the procedure affected by the hours of employment regu- 
lations. I do not think anybody, unless he has actually gone into work 
of this character, can imagine what difficult problems arise in dealing 
with the revision of the hours of work of our operating and station staff. 
We have had to face difficulties from the men themselves; they did 
not at first understand wliy we were doing this work; some of them 
thought it was all a device to get more work out of them for less pay. 
But with the help of this officer, who was co-ordinating the work on 
all our railways, we have been able to convince most of our establish- 
ments that what we are doing for them in the way of revision of liours 
of work is all for their good. 

I have spoken of only one aspect of this officer's duties. There was 
another aspect also. When we made our proposals for the amendment of 
the Railway Act in order to give effect to the Washington and Geneva 
Conventions, we had to place before the House an estimate of the prob- 
able expenditure that would be incurred in order to give effect to them. 
Those estimates were the sum total of the estimates made out on some- 
what incomplete data by Railway Administrations — the data could not 
be complete until the duties were revised by the Railway Administra- 
tions. This particular ofiicer had definite instructions from me that in 
addition to bringing about conditions o/i our railways which would fully 
comply with the provisions of the Act and at ihc same time also would 
fix hours of duty which took into account humanitarian considerations, 
he was to examine closely the conditions in each Railway Administra- 
tion from the point of view of providing quarters., and also from the 
point of view of putting on additional staff. He was asked to see that 
not one rupee more than was necessary was spent. And in one of these 
matters in regard to which we have got detailed figures from him, we 
find that the actual expenditure which we shall have now to incur in 
the matter of additional staff will be six or seven lakhs less than the 
preliminary estimates of the Railway Administrations. Now, Sir, that 
officer has given me, as I look at it, a six or seven lakhs saving in recur- 
ring expenditure for about Rs. 1,700 a month that T have paid him for 
six months. I think, Sir, that any organization that employs officers on 
special duty who could produce such good results should not be taken 
to task. I think it should be congratulated, and if at all it should be 
asked why it did not employ a few more such officers on such jobs. 

Mr. S. 0. Shahani: Sir, I see that the Railway Department, or at 
any rate the officers of the Railway Department who are here, are re- 
senting the criticism to which they arc being subjected. I have devoted 
some little study to the Railway Budget, as also to the Explanatory 
Memorandum that has been placed before us. I have also looked into 
the Railway Report for 1929-30. 1 have also once again read the spc^eches 

that have been delivered in connection with the Railway Budget. 1 
can honestly state that, according to me, the Railway Department is 
being grossly mismane.gcd. T need not indulge in any general remarks 
now, for general remarks have been made by previous speakers, some 
of which I fully endorse. But I would now like to point out in con- 
nection with this Demand that there is considerable room for economy 
in the different items included in it. I would begin with the last item, 
“Allowances, etc.“ and “Contingencies.” For these I see a sum of 
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Bs. 3,45,000 is demanded. I take it that this amount is required; 
for moving the entire office to Simla. Why cannot, I inquire, et sub- 
stantial portion of this office be left behind, more especially in these 
days when we are not commanding large earnings? 

Calculating how much could here be saved, and easily saved, 1 see 
that about a lakh and one thousand can be saved in this item alone. 
The rents of the houses occupied by the members of this office remaining 
in Delhi would be saved in addition. 

I will next refer to the amount that is required for leave salaiy. T 
find that quite a lavish provision is being matle for leave salary. 
Bs. 1,09,000 have been demanded under this head. Making the necessary 
calculations 1 find that about eight members arc to bo allowed to proceed 
on leave. In such an abnormal year as this, surely six instead of eight 
might well be allowed to go on leave, so that about Bs. 25,000 may be 
saved. 

Then let us look at llie provision, Bs. 1,04,000, made for five Deputy 
Directors, four, as it is said, oii Bs. 550 to Bs. 2,130. I sec that fairly 
senior men have in fact been provided for here. 1 do not understand 
why it has been stated that the scale begins with Bs. 550. I think 
this is a camouflage. It is intended to impress the Members of this 
House with the idea tlial llie scale is fairly low, whereas actually the 
scale is altogether high. According to me., junior men should be im- 
ported, and their actual pay pOis the usual allowance of Bs. 250 should 
be given them. If this is done, at least Bs. 14,000 can l)e saved. 

Then I pass on to the Secretary, whose salary is fixed at Bs. 2,500 
to Bs. 2,980. Why should such a high salary bo provided for here? 
I do not suggest that the scale should be altered for alteration of 
scales would be somew’hat difficult, mid could not be effected before a 
committee is appointed for flie purpose, and before that committee has 
submitted its Beport. If here too a comparatively junior man is em- 
ployed on a salary of, say, Bs*. 2,100 to Bs. 2,600, I see that about 
Bs. 9,000 can be easily saved. 

Then we pass on to tlie five Directors drawing Bs. 2^500 to Bs. 3,180 
a month. Evidently Superintending Engineers an* imported for these 
posts. Jf cacli one of them dri^w^ not more than Bs. 2,000, and a special 
allowance of Bs. 250 he should be contented. If this is done, I think 
about Bs. 41,000 more can be saved in this item. 

Then wo come to the Members of the Bailway Board. The fifth 
Member it is said is not needed. Evidently, the post of the fifth Member 
sprang up only recently. If tliis post is abolislied, and his work distri- 
buted among the. remaining four Members, about Bs. 48,000 could be 
saved. 

Then again tlieso are posts of superior service, and if in their salaries 
even a 10 per ce.nt. cut is effected, about Bs. 90,000 can be easily 
saved .... • 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Mu- 
hammadan Bural):May I ask Mr. Hayrnan to tell us as to when he 
goes to office and when ho leaves it? 

Mr. A. M. Hayrnan: Modesty prevents a reply. 
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• Maulvi Muhftxnxiiad Yakub: I want an answer to my question. 

• An Honourable Membar: It is irrelevant. 

Mr. S. 0. Shahani: In this way, Sir, about Rs. 3,03,000 could be 
saved, but I have no desire to press iny cut for acceptance. 

I feel that it will probably be agreed to that a 10 per cent, 
cut should on the whole be made in the Railway Demands. 1 am not 
sure of it; but I do hope that Honourable Members will make up their 
mind to accept the 10 per cent*, cub, for it goes without saying that the 
railway management is extremely extravagant. It does require to be 
<5ontrolled, and if this control is not provided, I feel that it would be a 

• scandal. 

Then, Sir, I have got to say just one thing more, and that is with 
regard to the Indianisation of the Railway Jioard. If we have got five 
Members in the Railway Hoard, two may rightly be Indians and three 
Europeans; and if we have four, then the number ought to be equally 
divided. There is no Tcason why Indianisation of the Board should not 
be gone in for as early as possible. I would only say one thing more — 
which has already been leferred to by the previous speakers — and that 
is this, that most of the money that is included in this Demand is 
non-votable. It has been said that it has had to be so. One expects that 
reasons — and adequate reasons — would be assigned for this change that 
has been effected in the Demand this year. 

Mr. P. O. Reddi (Guntur cum Nellore : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, India is a land of strange inconsistencies, and the way in which 
things are done in the name of retrenchment is no exception. The rail- 
ways talk of retrenchment on the one hand, and on the other, they go 
on merrily increasing the number of superior appointments without any 
let or hinderance, applying their so-called retrenchment only to the 
lower ranks of the service. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Speak up, please. 

Mr. P. O. Reddi: Sir, the pay of any of these superior officers is 
■ equivalent to the salaries of a number of clerks put together. I say that 
retrenchment on the railways is a mockery. I remember the days when 
the South Indian Railway and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way were each run by one Agent and one General Traffic Manager. Now, 
we have Deputy Agents, Secretaries in the order of 1st, 2nd and 3rd, 
then the Chief Commercial Superintendent, the Cliief Transportation 
Superintendent, and a host of others. 1 ask, what are these officers doing? 
Each one shuts himself up in his own room and refuses to see the public 
when they approach him to represent their grievances. I do not know 
how long the country is destined to pay these sinecures. Sir, on the South 
Indian Railway, the Departments were bifurcated in the year 1924 info 
Traffic and Commercial. It was said at the time of bifurcation that 
that arrangement would bring in the millennium for the Railway. Six 
long years have passed, but the expected millennium has not yet come. 
The result of the bifurcation was that the tax-payer was burdened ^vith 
another officer, called the Chief Transportation Officer. The South Indian 
Railway is now reverting to the old system, and in doing so, one would 
expect that the staff, engaged as a result of the hifurcation, would be 
curtailed. But in cxjnsequence of the re-amalgamation, it is said that 
two more D. T. S.’s and four more A. T. S.'s are required. Again. Sir, 
if retrenchment is really necessary, may I ask why should superannuated 
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men be given extensions? Even in the matter of extensions, retrench- 
ment is dangled before our eyes only when the Indians are concerned. 
Mr. Storrer, Station Master of tlie Trichinopoly Junction, Mr. Parker, 
Station Master of Erode Junction, Mr. Merritt, Station Master of the 
Egmore Station, were granted extensions, whereas Mr. Acliyutan, Station 
Master of Calicut and Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Station Master of Chingle- 
put, were not given extensions on the ground of retrenchment. I ask, 
Sir, why these invidious distinctions between man and man, betw^een com- 
munity and community ? Sir, the same game is being played by the 
Mi. & S. M. liailway. On that llailway, recently an officer was appointed 
called Personnel Officer. That Officer had previously been doing a 
Steward's work in a race club, and I do not know how his experiences, 
of a race club arc helpful in doing the work of a Personnel Officer of the 
M. & S. M. Eailw'ay. He is deputed to decide the appeals though he 
is not the final authority, it is but the Agent. This officer is supposed to- 
hear appeals from the subordinates, but being new and inexperienced, he 
refers back the appeals for remarks to the very officers against whose- 
decisions the appeals are preferred. Natiirally, he accepts their reports 
as gospel truth and orders are passed accordingly. Now, the House can 
visualise the hardships that the subordinates must bo put to on this 
.account. 

Is there, after all, any necessity for retrenchment in the lower grades of 
service? If one looks at the figures given at page 112 of the lieport of 
the liailway Board, one will see that in 1929-30, while all the other rail- 
ways earned less than in 1928-29, llie S. I. liy. alone had earned more 
by o0,44,000 rupees. If we turn to the figures at page 193 of the same 
Keport, the percentage of expenses in the Traffic Department to the total 
weekly expenses is oiil^ 13 pta* cent, in the S. 1. liy. as against 19 in the 
case of the E. 1. liy., or 17-0 in the case of the B., B. & C. 1. Again, 
taken by the train mile, we find that the B. N. liy. spends 13-9 annas, 
E. I. lly. ]2‘3 annas, (>. 1. Ry. 10 annas, wliilc the S. I. Ry. spends 
only 6-5 annas. Let us now look at tlu* figures from another standpoint. 
At page 112 we find that gross earnings of the S. 1. liy. arc Rs. 0,03,68,000, 
and At page 193 we find that ihe S. I. liy. spends only Rs. 52,63,505 on 
the Traffic Department, that is, roughly, about 29 days*’ earnings. The 
Agent of the S. I. Ry. said in his circular issued to tlie staff that 91 days' 
earnings are required to pay the wages bill. So, llieii, we come to this, 
that out of 91 days* earnings tliat go to pay the wages hill, only 29 days’ 
earnings go lo pJiy the Traffic Department and 02 days* earnings go to 
pay the upkeep of the Home Board, the Agent's Department and pay 
of the officers. That is to say, to the men who work in tlie actual field 
of transportation, one day's earnings out of the earnings of 30 days in 
the month are paid. Sir, the figures, far from making out a case for 
retrenchment in the subordinate staff, make out a strong case for raising 
the pay of these unfortunate men. 

The figures of the M. '& S. M. Ry.,— the other railway that is holding 
the sword of Damocles over the head of the railwaymen— are equally 
illuminating. It will be seen from page 193 of the same Report that this 
Railway spends 10 per cent, of its total working expenses on the Traffic 
Department. I regret I have not got all the figures with me, but all the* 
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sailie, although this railway is w'orking cheaply, it still wants to extort 
more, and more work from its subordinate staff in the name of retrench- 
ment. ^While every State-managed railway has kept down its working 
expenses in view’ of lower earnings, only the S. I. lly., the M. & S. M., 
and B. N. Itys., show very great increases in their working expenses. 
While the International Conventions tend to reduce the hours of work,, 
here is the South Indian Railway that extorts extra work from its clerks 
by lialf-an-hour every day. Rrequent labour disputes are never conducive 
to the progress of railways. The administration is top heavy and there- 
fore cannot run smoothly. To quote an instance. Why should a highly 
paid olheer be deputed to work under the Chief Bublicity Officer when there 
.are Agents drawing princely salaries in different railways and when there* 
are five officers working under him. One has to be convinced that all steps, 
have been taken towards retrenchment in the higher grades of service.. 

I would ask the Government to appoint a committee of officials and non- 
officials to hiquire into the possibilities of retrenchment in the higher 
grades of service. Until this is done, all proposals for retrenchment in the 
lower grades must be held in abeyance. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur eum Orissa : Mu'- 
hammadan) : There is no doubt that the Railw^ay Budget shows a heavy 
loss. At the time of the budget estimates in previous years, at least some 
iimount was shown as transferred to the Reserve Fund. It does not 
matter if this amount was more or less, but the actuals of 1929-3D show 
that 2*08 crores were drawn from the Reserve Fund and in 1930-31 it is. 
proposed to draw 10*86 crores from the Reserve Fund — 5*12 crores to 
meet the loss and 5* 74 crores to meet the payment due to general revenue. 
The estimated income in 1931-32 is 6 crores more than this year, wdth a 
net gain of 1-21 crores only, but if this estimated income of 6 crores does 
not come to that some how or other, then instead of a profit of 1'21 crores, 
there are chances of this amount becoming less »‘ind therefore the profit 
Avill also be cither less or it will end in a loss. If the estimate of increased 
income has again been over-estim;ited as in previous years, then there 
may be a heavy loss again. It is proposed to take 4*15 crores from the 
Reserve Fund to balance this year's Budget and a closing balance of 
1-33 crores for the Reserve Fund has been shown. If the estimated income 
d('creases, then I do not kno\v how the deficit will be met. Then it is a 
peculiar sort of business that, year after year, the Reserve Fund is decreas- 
ing and no attempt is made to louver the expenditure and to increase the 
income. The only course is to reduce the expenditure and to effect 
retrenchment. I do not propose that the retrenchment shoTild be in all 
the Departments but from the Railway Board very easily 10 per cent, can 
he reduced. The great difficulty I find is that the Railway Board Budget 
has been divided into three parts. One is pay for officers, the other is 
pay of establishment, and the third is other charges. In other charges 
I find contribution to Provident Fund and gratuities to non-pensionable 
establishments. I do not find what amount has been proposed for con- 
tribution to Provident Fund, and what amount has been demanded for 
gratuities. The business has made a loss. The loss is so heavy that the 
Reserve Fund has come down to one erore. T do not think any business 
man will be able to pay gratuities in this .condition of the business. It is 
quite clear that retrenchment must be effected and T hope it will be 
effected. 
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I want to place one thing more before the House at this stage. J said 
on the 19th that Muhammadans are in a very low number in the services. 
I find something has been mentioned about it in the Memorandum* regard- 
ing the representation of Muslims in the railway services. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member can refer to 
that when that specific cut is proposed. At present we are dealing with 
a motion for retrenchment by a cut of 10 per cent, in the Railway Board's 
Demand, and the question that the Honourable Member now proposes to 
discuss will arise on a later occasion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to draw the attention of the Railway 
Board to this, that if a retrenchment of 10 per cent, is made, Muslims 
should not be affected by that, and for that purpose 1 w^ant to place my 
reasons*. Aluslims are very few in the services. Their percentage is very low 
and if they will be affected by retrenchment, then there will be no Mussal- 
man in the service and in view of your ruling that this question is not 
relevant at this stage, I would only draw the attention of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hay man, to it and postpone my remarks to a later stage. 

I think a saving is possible in the Railway Board by reducing the 
number and pay of higher officers, by omitting gratuities, and by Indiani- 
sation. 

Lalft Haffi Raj Swarup (United Provinces : Landholders) ; I propose to 
make a few^ remarks. Sir, on this subject not from the point of view of an 
expert but from that of a layman. The Honourable Member in charge 
' of Railways has made a reference in his* Budget speech to the need of 
retrenchment, and 1 congratulate him on that score, but I assure this House 
that the measures proposed by him fall far short of our requirements and 
needs. The Reserve has been reduced from 18 crores to l^, and the Depre- 
ciation Fund is also being used up and unless we resort to a scheme .)f strict 
retrenchment the railways in India, I am sure, will be reduced to the verge 
of bankruptcy. When we are about to march on a new constitutional jour- 
ney, it is but proper that those who are ir charge of railw\ayB at this time 
should try to effect every possible retrenchment and turn the railways in- 
to a perfectly managed system on s*trict commercial lines. Towards that 
end, I think two things are most essential. One is to scrutinise the separa- 
tion convention minutely, because I feel in the interest of retrenchment 
it is necessary that the strict control of Ihc Finance Department of the 
Oovernment of India,, that used to be on the railways before the separation 
(convention came into force, should be restored. The Finance Department 
will view’ tilings in the interests of the people as a whole and not a take a 
sectional view like the Railway Board. 

The second thing to wliicli I attach importance is the sotting up of a 
Retrenchment Committee, or, pending that, the appointment of a special 
officer to go into matters of detail of the railw’ay administration, and suggest 
means by wffiich retrenchment can be brought about. (“Hear, hear .) 
One most important thing to be taken Into (‘consideration is the Divisional 
Scheme of railways wffii(?h was started only a few years ago, and I hold 
that the Divisional S('homc has been a very expensive experiment. Hugf^ 
lAiildings have been taken on rent; high-salaried officers have been 
appointed and attached as personal staff to the Divisional Superintendents, 
and several officers have hc^on placed at the headquarters of the Divisions 
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to do most of the work which used to be done by district officers who are 
still there. This was utterly unnecessary. The chief advantage of 
setting up a Betrenchment Committee will be that their sole task being to 
go into, the retrenchment aspect of every question, they will try to tap 
every avenue of economy. Several sources of economy may be revealed 
by them, which might ordinarily escape the notice of the Railway Board. 
I may quote another example; there is I am told a Sports Officer in the 
Railway Board and similar Sports Officers are attached to the offices of 
the Agents. Sir, when we are running the railways at a loss, I do not 
see what necessity there is "for engaging these officers, who may be' safely 
done away with. Therefore, I urge upon the Government to take the sugges- 
tions of this House in the right spirit and search every avenue of retrench* 
ment, so that when we are on our new Constitutional march, we may not 
be asked to work the railways as a losing concern and waste our time in 
devoting attention to effecting retrenchments, etc., biit on the other hand 
we should be enabled to take over the railways as a paying concern and 
thus devote our attention and time to questions of broad national policy. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, it is perhaps a httle difficult 
for me to reply fully on tins occasion to everything that has fallen from 
the Honourable Members who have spoken. My Honourable friend, Mr* 
Das, for example, traversed a great deal of ground — ^possibly he feared that 
the guillotine might fall before he reached certain other subjects — but I 
do not think it would be right for me to follow him over the same ground 
and reply to all that he has said on somewhat extraneous topics, because 
1 should expose myself to the charge of making a long speech on all these 
subjects and thereby preventing other cuts proposed by other Honourable 
Members from coming up. But there is one feature of the debate that 
struck me as a little interesting but curious, and that was the nature of 
some of the reasons given for making a cut of ten per cent, in the Demand 
for the Railway Board. Perhaps previous speakers sometimes forgot what 
the precise question was to which at the moment they were addressing 
themselves, — as, for example, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who thought 
that there ought to be a different kind of Financial Commissioner un very 
substantially higher pay. It struck me that this proposal was not a good 
reason for making a ten per cent, cut in the Demand for the Railway Board, 
because if the grant is reduced how can I find the pay of that highly-paid 
officer? Then, again, Mr. Das complained that we had not applied our- 
selves sufficiently to examining the question whether the new extensions 
which we have made in recent years were proving remunerative, and he 
wanted a special officer. Possibly it might be useful to have a special officer 
to examine that question, but if so, is that a reason for making a ten per 
cent, reduction in the Demand for the Railway Board? (Laughter.) Then ho 
said, what had we ever done in our stores purchase policy to meet the de- 
mand for the encouragement of Indian industries ? And I gathered that he 
wag prepared to regard price as a secondary consideration, provided the pur- 
chases were made in India. I am not saying anything about the merits of 
that suggestion just now, but the fact that you are going to pay a higher 
price is not a reason for making a ten per cent, cut t (Laughter.) Then 
again my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said that he wanted 
managing directors drawn from the ranks of non-officials. Sir, that may 
be a good plan or a bad plan, but it is not a reason for making a ten 
per cent, reduction in the Demand for the Railway Board. 

Mr. O. S. Banga Iyer* On a point of order. Sir. It is the custom in 
this House when an Honourable Member makes a particularly strong 
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speech — and there are previous rulings to that effect — ^that he should be 
present to hear the reply; and when the Honourable the Leader of the 
House is so replying, I ^d that one such Honourable gentlenfbn. Dr, 
Ziauddin Ahmad, is conspicuously absent. 

Vfx* President: I know of the rulings to which the honourable Member 
has referred.. 

Mr, S. Banga Iyer: Of Sir Frederick .Whyte. 

Mr. President: I know of the rulings to which he has referred. It is 
the parliamentary practice that when a Member has criticized, he should 
be present to hear the reply. But Honourable Members know that I do 
not possess the power physically to bring any Honourable Member here, 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The Honourable Member could not anticipate that 
the Honourable the Railway Member would be rising to speak just now. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I could not hear, Sir, all that fell 
from .Mr. Reddi on the other side of the House, but I did catch the words, 
“a strong case for raising salaries”. Well, that again, seemed to me a 
slightly inadequate reason for the ten per cent, reduction. (Laughter.) 
The main points which have been taken in support of this cut are of course 
the same as were urged by several speakers when the general discussion 
on the Budget took place. The point was raised again and again that a 
general reduction in the scale of wages and salaries was necessary, and that 
a Retrenchment Committee should be appointed and so on. I do not 
know that 1 can add materially to what 1 said when introducing the Rail- 
way Budget, on these points. I said then that I recognized that it might 
be necessary eventually to appoint a Retrenchment Committee to deal with 
the railways, but that I thought that the Committee would have to be 
mainly an expert committee. I am particularly anxious that during the 
next four or five months, or perhaps six months, the Agents and their staffs 
should proceed vigorously with the economies which we have already under- 
taken, and I do not want them to be diverted from that, either by the 
demands which a Retrenchment Committee would necessarily make for 
infdrmation from them, or by the feeling that by the appointment of such 
a committee they were relieved from all further responsibility as regards 
retrenchment. I want them all to feel that it is their business primarily 
to effect retrenchments, and I want them to convey that right down to the 
chain of officers as far as it can go. I believe in that way you are most 
likely to get immediate and substantial results. 

As regards the ten per cent, cut in salaries or whatever may be the 
figure, I adhere to what I have already said that, if such a measure becomes 
necessary, it cannot be dealt with purely as a question affecting the Railway 
Department, but will have to be handled as an all-India question. I do 
feel this very strongly that, in a Department like Railways, if isolated 
action were to be taken, there would be a great sense of injustice felt by 
large bodies of railway servants all over the country, «the effect of which 
might be very serious, and I do think they are entitled to considerate 
treatment at our hands. 

. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, asked me to take a lesson from the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Company. It was not very clear what lesson I was to 
take ; possibly it was a lesson to hand over the managing agency of the 
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railways in India to Americans. It may be that this was in his mind, but 
it does not sound to me quite a feasible proposition at the moment, even 
if we did make a ten per cent, reduction in the appointments of the Railway 
Board. He then went on to consider the Question of stores purchase policy, 
I do not wish to reply to that just now because it will certainly come up 
later on one of the other cuts, for I believe one of them stands sufficiently 
high on the list to be reasonably certain that it will come on. 

Mr. B. Das: I do not want to move that if you reply now. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: If so, then I think the Honourable 
Member cannot be too anxious to hoar a reply from me. 

Now, as regards my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, his first complaint 
was that as a business concern we were not making a nearly high enough 
profit and he appealed to my Honourable friends in the European Group 
for their opinion whether they would not consider a business that was 
making only per cent, profit a one-horse show. At the present moment 
T do not think they would look contemptuously on a figure of per cent, 
for it is a percentage which in existing circumstances has a certain merit 
about it. But my Honourable friend referred to that figure as if it were 
a typical figure of what we usually earn ; and although he had the Report 
of the Railway Board in h’s hands, he did not refer to the percentages of 
the previous four years which were all in excess of 5 per cent, and in 1924- 
25 rose nearly to 6 per cent. In the second place, I would point out that 
1929-30, the year for which he quoted the figure of 4^ per cent, was a year 
in which we had begun to feel the effects of the trade depression, although 
the full effect had not yet become manifest. It, is obvious that, if that is 
the criterion to he applied, we must either take a reasonably normal year, 
or an average over a series of years. But apart from that, is it the policy 
in accordance with which this House desires that the railways should be 
administered, that they should be administered purely as a profit-earning 
concern? If so, what is the meaning of the provisions of the separation 
(convention, which prescribes what is to ho done with the surplus after the 
interest charges have been met? It is laid dow’n that a certain amount 
goes as a contribution to general revenues and the balance is applied to 
the Reserve Fund. The whole point of that Reserve Fund is just this that, 
ns it accumulates, it makes it possible to make reductions in rates and 
fares. And if that is the policy, then it becomes obvious that you cannot 
test the efficiency with which the concern is administered merely by 
applying any rough and ready test as to the rate of the return which it 
('nms on the capital invested in it. It is clear that other considerations 
come into play, the great consideration being the desirability of keeping 
down rates and fares as low as possible, anci in the second place, I am 
quite sure the general feeling of the Members of this House would he that 
they have also to consider what is a reasonable remuneration for the mem- 
bers of the staff, and particularly the low paid staff. And these are not 
purely commercial considerations. 

Now, I regret a little, some of the remarks that fell from my Honour- 
able friend. I am riot going to take them up in detail, particularly those m 
which he named certain officer, partly because I^ hear 

exactly what he said, and partly because I think that if in this House we 
once get into the habit of attempting to deal on imperfect information 
with the merits or demerits of particular officers, if cannot make for any- 
thing but a series of most unfortunate incidents. It is not reasonable, 

It’ seems to nie, that tve should he asked to deal with half-suggested 
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accusations flung out at random, to which it is impossible really to reply. 
But on the general accusation of favouritism, I should like to say this that, 
if it is the view of my Honourable friend that appointments should always 
go by seniority and that you must not, because you will be accused of 
favouritism, pick out a junior officer whom you consider particularly good, 
I will ask my Honourable friends of the European Group once more 
whether they* consider that good commercial management. My BL^our- 
able friend must take his choice. If he wishes the railways to be tried by 
commercial tests, then we must follow commercial methods. And the 
whole secret of good management as well as good commerce, is to select 
the best \men and put them in the responsible positions. 

My Honourable friend expressed the view that the Staff and Labour side 
of the Bailway Board was far too strongly staffed and that there was 
room for considerable reduction. My Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, 
has given very convincing reasons to show that we get extremely good work 
and extremely v.aluable results from the officers whom we employ; and 1 
believe that if my Honourable friend were really to go into the subject — 
am quite sure Mr. Hayman will be very glad to tell him anything he 
wants to know — I believe he would satisfy himself that we are getting 
extremely good work out of these officers, and that the work they are doing 
is really necessary. But what makes me doubt whether my Honourable 
friend has gone so deeply into the chapter as he might have done is his 
reference to what was said at the time the Demand for the Labour Mem- 
ber of the Bailway Board was first put forward. It appeared to me quite 
clear that his information was inaccurate, or his memory was misleading 
him, and I have taken the trouble to look back to the original xVforno- 
randum which was placed before the Standing Finance Committee. What 
I find is this : 

“The pvojwsal is that there shall be one Member. in charge of the transportation 
and commercial work which comes to the Board and one Member who will be in 
charge of all Staff work including both Labour questions generally and all the Estab- 
lishment- work which is at present performed in the Establishment branch.** 

this is ijerfectly explicit, and I should not have taken the trouble to 
refer to it except from this point of view, that I would ask my Honour- 
able friend to remember that if there is any question of bringing charges, 
or even of imputing motives, one has to be as accurate as one can with 
one’s facts. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I also request you to read also paragraph 27 of 
your speech at page 979. 


Honourable Sir George Rainy: I had read the paragraph of the 
Memorandum which was put before the Standing PinancT Committee 
before I made my speech and which was before the Members of this House 
at the time they voted on the proposal. • 


T should like to turn now to my Honourable friend, Mr. Shahanf, who 
i through the list of the various items in the Bailway Board !s Budget 
and told us how he thought reductions could be made. I do not deny, ifc 
mav be possible to make some reduction in the cost of the Eailwav Board, 
and it will be our duty to do what is possible in that direction. J 4 q 
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not deny that. There is nothing sacrosanct about the Eailway Board's 
office*. If we can see good reasons why we can dispense with a particular 
appointfnent without any loss of efficiency, then we shall have no hesita- 
tion in making the reduction. But I should like to point out to my 
Honourable friend that if he merely takes the estimate and goes over it 
item by item, it is not very difficult to write down a smaller figure against 
each item and thus to prove that a reduction can be made. But in actual 
practice, it is not quite as easy as that. One of the points which my 
friend criticised is that of Es. 1,28,000 for the rent of the building occupied 
by the Eailway Board. The actual fact is this. In accordance with the 
rules laid down, the Public Works Department charge the Eailway Board 
for the quarters they occupy in the Imperial Secretariat and the payment 
is merely a book proposition. The actual expenditure is incurred in the 
I’ublio Works Department, and it raises a debit raised against the Eail- 
way Department there. And supposing we did reduce that item, it merely 
means that the Public Works Department itself would have to bear the 
charge which was not voted in the Eailway Budget. Then again my 
Honourable friend suggested that the pay of the Superintendents was too 
high, — Es. 550 rising to Es. 800, and asked whether we could not employ 
more junior officers and give them a lower rate of pay? But the posts of 
Superintendents among the clerical appointments are prize appointments 
to which our clerks hope to rise towards the end of a long service, and 
we cannot summarily say, we shall employ junior people, because we “can 
give them a lower rate of pay. Then my friend asked, why the Secretary 
to the Eailway Board should draw such a high rate of pay. It would be 
quite possible no doubt, to employ a more junior officer as Secretary. 
But the only result would be that the more senior officer drawing a higher 
rate of pay would be employed somewhere else on one of the railways, 
and there would be no net reduction in the Eailway Budget. We should 
have a smaller cost in the Eailway Board s Office and a higher cost in 
somebody else’s office, and on balance we should be exactly where we 
wore before. I thought it \vorth while to go into these instances in order 
to show that it is not enough to run through an estimate and suggest 
that there is room for reduction ; but when it comes to the actual point, it 
is only the people actually in charge who can say whether a reduction is 
possible. 

Now, Sir, I think I have dealt with the main points that have been 
raised specifically on this question of retrenchment and I do not want to 
travel into the other matters which were raised. But I should like to 
emphasise once more the extreme importance, in the circumstances in 
which we live today, of the Staff work that has been undertaken in the 
Railway Board's Office. If Honourable Members believe that that is a 
4 pm temporary feature and that it would be possible to go back to 
earlier arrangements, with only a Director and a small estab- 
lishment that they are misleading themselves, for in this matter we ore not 
at the end of things, we are only at the beginning. There is no question 
at all about the industrial development, or about the growing awakening 

labour to a consciousness of its own needs and to an impression tiiat 
by exerting itself by agitation and by other methods it can secure 
a larger place in the Sun than it has hitherto occupied. That is a matter 
which concerns all employers of labour in this country and of course 
intimately concerns the Eailway Department, Now, if we are to deal with 
these new developments wisely and if we are to avoid unnecessary friction 
and trouble, then I say we have got to organise ourselves to meet it. 
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That will apply to each Railway Administration separately, and it will also 
apply to the headquarters organisation, because in all matters such as labour 
legislation we cannot expect the driving power to come from below and 
there must be a headquarters organisation that keeps itself in touch with 
these things and to deal with each emergency as it arises. I do attach 
great importance to this and I hope the House will not, by anything it 
does, convey the impression that it regards the interests of labour or the 
interests of the railway staff generally as a matter about wh'ch it is 
indifferent and which it thinks can be conveniently put in a corner to be 
disposed of as best it may. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, T appreciate the concluding remarks of the Honour- 
able the Railway Member. I do not think any non-official Member on 
this aide of the House wants in any way to retrench or reduce generally 
the amenities of labour or to oppose betterment of the conditions of living 
of the labour population. I know there are two Members here who are 
Members of the Royal Commission on Labour and whatever propositions 
the Railway Board and particularly the Railway Labour Member have to 
put forward before that Commission for the safeguarding of the interests 
of labour, let me assure the Honourable the Railway Member and the 
Government of India, that none on this side would want to reduce Hie 
social amenities and better conditions of living of the labour classes. If 
some of us advocated a reduction in salary — at least I did that — and limited 
it to the staff getting Rs. 30 and above, we feel that as the prices are 
going down from 30 to 50 per cent., no hardship would be caused to a 
man who is earning Rs. 30 and above by cutting down his salary by 10 
per cent. 

Sir, I listened most attentively to the reply the Honourable the Rail- 
way Member gave. His protest was so gentle and mild that I thought 
that if he was, as I am, on this side of the House, he would have no 
doubt agreed with me straight that there should be retrenchment by cutting 
down the salaries by 10 per cent. But then he is handicapped. There 
is his Honourable collejiguc, the Finance Member; there are the Provincial 
Governments. What will happen to them if the railways suddenly decide 
on a 10 per cent, reduction? But my Honourable friend forgets that the 
railway staff and railway officers enjoy certain advantages and facilities 
such as free housin", raHw’ay passes, and other railway concessions for 
themselves and for their wives, families and relations lip to the seventh 
generation and they can travel first class and second class on the railways 
all over India on passes. These amenities are not enjoyed by the staff of 
the Honourable the Finance Member or in other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India. That is the reason why the Honourable Memlicr's 
Department has come forward with this deficit Budget and I think his 
Budget is the most glaring instance of mismanagement. It is best for him 
that he should face the situation. Let him face it and accept it and go on 
with reduction, and I know my Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster, 
will take his lead and the same Retrenchment Committee could do the 
work of all the Departments in the Government of India. 

I would lilie to make one observation about my Honourable friend’s 
reply to Mr. Shahani. What Mr. Shahani suggested was that there 
would not only be a reduction of expenses when the stafiF of the Railway 
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BOftrd do not make their hill journey, but there will also be house rent 
saved to the Public Works Department. Mr. Shahani did not suggest 
that the Public Works Department should not let-out these houses to (gov- 
ernment officials or private persons; from what I know there are always 
houses wanted by Government officials; there are less houses in Simla 
than are required; and if the Railway Board does decide that the Rail- 
way Board sliould not go to Simla, then many houses will be vacant for 
officers of the essential Departments. 

Ab to the observations which my Honourable friend the Railway Mem- 
ber made about interest charges, I think a wrong impression has been 
created, that the railways are earning 5 to 6 per cent, or even 7 per cent. 
That is not the net earning. One has to see that money is allotted to 
annuity and sinking funds and share of surplus profits of the Company- 
managed railways; and I may just point out here that two or three years 
ago, in submitting their appropriation accounts, the Railway Department 
or the Accountant General, Railways, used to put down the actual per- 
centage of profit. Now those mathematicians have left it to this side to 
compute the percentage of loss or profit accruing to particular railways. I 
find that the North Western Railway is run at a loss of 1-5 per cent; the 
Eastern Bengal Railway at a profit of probably *5 per cent. ; the East 
Indian Railway at a profit of 1*5 per cent; the Great Indian Peninsula 
liailway at a profit of *5 per cent. If the Honourable Members on the 
other side want that we should calculate . , . 

The Honourable Sir George Baijiy : Will the Honourable Member kindly 
give me the reference ? I do not quite know to what figures he is referring. 

Mr. B. Das: I am referring to Vol. I, page 15, and the Appropria- 
tion Accounts, and page 20 of the Director of Railway Audit’s Report 
(1928-29). What is given there? The net receipts, that is, the gross 
receipts less working expenses, but excluding surplus profits and the per- 
centage is calculated on the capital. But what about the interest? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I think the small percentages 
niy Honourable friend is giving arc the excesses over the final profit after 
interest has been charged. The figures 1 was giving — 4*65 and 5 per cent., 
and upwards — represented the return on fixed capital before charging in- 
terest. 

Mr. B. Das: I am not thinking of interest so much now; I am thinking 
of the appropriation to Depreciation Fund, and the moment you take 
away appropriation to Depreciation Fund there is nothing left. My 
Honourablo friend, Sir George Schuster, I think will subscribe to what 
I have said (Laughter) : 1 think we examined it in the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, I am correct there, I am sure, and I lay a particular 
charge against the Jlailway Board and also against the Accountant Gen- 
eral, Railways, that they deliberately did not put down the actual net 
profit on the capital investment — perhaps they want us on this side to 
become mathematicians and to compute the actual figures for ourselves 
by working them out on paper. Probably the next year's Public Accounts 
Committee will perhaps see to this. 
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[Mr. B. Das.] 

I entirely agree with my Honourable friend, the Eailway Member about 
his view as regards the Americanisation of the Tata Hydro-Electric Schemes. 
What I was suggesting to him was a palliative, that the process* of eco- 
nomy and Indianisation, which the present Americanised management of 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Company has been following, may be copied and 
he may well take a leaf out of that American management. 

I whole-heartedly agree with the Honourable the Eailway Member 
about his observations that certain instructions are essential to the various 
Eailway Agents to practise economy and to retrench everywhere. Even with 
the appointment of this Eetrenchment Committee which I suggest, no one 
wants these Agents to slacken in their work of retrenchment. Whether 
the Committee will be a railway committee or a Government of India 
committee to go into the affairs of railways, as the Inchcape Committee 
did, it should not worry Eailway Agents. It should meet the various 
heads of Departments, like the Finance Department and other Deparj^ 
ments and it should come to definite conclusions on the particular lines 
on which they should take action. So I do not think that the object,; 
which my Honourable friend the Eailway Member has in mind that the 
Eailway Agents should work a little more and should be awake to (jbhoi 
realities of the situation, will suffer. 

Sir, I think I have met most of the points that arose out of the reply 
of the Honourable the Leader of the House, and I think in spite of his 
reply, in his heart of hearts he agrees with this side of the House that there 
should be retrenchment and there should be economy. But then, as the 
Eailway Department is his pet Department and it is a Department which 
allows him to control finances to the extent of 105 crores and sometimes 
capital expenditure to the extent of 25 crores, it is rather hard on him to 
agree with the criticisms from this side of the House that the axe should 
be imme^atelv applied; bu,t I hope he will see the reasons so cogent and 
so Scientific that have been advanced. He appealed to his European 
colleagues about the commercial aspect of the thing. My friends, the 
Einopeans, manage commercial concerns, and when a concern does not 
pay, they sack their officers and staff in order to make the concern pay. 
If my Honourable friend will consult Sir Hugh Cocke, he will confirm 
this. I shall be very glad if Sir Hugh Cocke is appointed 
ad special officer in the Eailway Department for retrench- 
ment. My friends should take a leaf out of the book of the European 
commercial organisations and so also should the Government of India take 
a leaf out of their book and should concede what we have asked. This 
reduction of Es. 1,15,000 is an index. I would like my friend to yield 
to us and agree with us over this retrenchment. But this retrenchment is 
nothing if my Honourable friend and the Government of India do not 
agree, to our demand that there should be a Eetrenchment Committee ap- 
pointed immediately which would look into the question of reduction of 
expenditure 1n all directions. 


Mr. President: The question is:: 

•‘That the Demand under the head Hallway Board* be reduced by Bs. 1 , 16 , 000 .** 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET — ^LIST OP DEMANDS. 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES-46. 


Abdur Rahim, Sir 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Rhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr, B. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakiimar Sing. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hari Raj Swarup, Lala. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lt. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M, 

Misra, Mr, B. N. 

Mitra, Mr, S. C. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur j 

Muhammad. 

Muiumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Ne6gy, Mr. K. 0. 


Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Phookun, Mr. T. R. 

Puri, Mr. Qosw^i M. R. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. 0. S. 

Rao, Mr. M. N. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sen, Pandit S. N. 

St^afee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Shahani. Mr. S. C. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sukhraj llai, Rai Bahadur. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P, 

Tun Aung, U. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


Mr. 


NOES—53. 


Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sfir Sahibzada. 
Acheson, Mr. J. G. 

Alexander, Mr. W. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Ayyangar, Diwan Bahadur V. 

Bhashyam. 

Bajpai, Mr. R. S. 

Banarji, Mr. Rajiiarayan. 

Baum, Mr. E. F. 

Bhargava, Rai Bahadur Pandit T. N. 
Boag, Mr. G. T 
Chatterjee, The Revd. J, C. 

Cocke, Sir Hugh. 

Crerar, The Honourable Sir Jame.s. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Fazl-i-Husain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

French, Mr. J. C. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. VV. 

Hamilton, Mr. K. B. L. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M, 

Heathcote, Mr. L. V. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 

Ismail Ali Khan,^ Kunwar Hajee. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till 
24th February, 1931. 


Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Jehaiigir, Sir Cowasji. 

Khurshed Ahmad Khan, Mr. 
Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Montgomery, Mr. H. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. O. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Pandit. Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

RaAuddin Ahmad^ Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, IVfr. K. C. 

Sahi, Mr. Ram Prashad Narayan. 
Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Shillidy, Mr. J. A. 

Studdj Mr. E, 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Tin Tiit, Mr. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Yamin Khan, Mr, Muhammad. 
Young, Mr. G. M. 


Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 




BEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 24th February, 1931. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Exclusion of certain Resolutions from the Agenda of a Meeting of 
THE Ambala Cantonment Board. 

683. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is it a fact that an adjourn- 
ment motion was brought forward by the elected members of the Ambala 
Cantonment Board in the meeting held on the 27th January, 1931, to 
draw attention to the gross illegality committed by the President in not 
including in the agenda two resolutions sent by an elected member with 
due notice? 

(6) Are Government aware that under the regulations framed by the 
Cantonment Board, Ambala, and sanctioned by the Punjab Government 
under section 44 of the Cantonments Act of 1924, the President is bound 
to include in the agenda any proposal sent by a member seven days 
before the date of the meeting? 

(c) Is it a fact that the two proposals referred to in part (a) were sent 
in time for inclusion in the agenda? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Government of India's circular No. 30512-8 
(A.D.), dated the 29th of December, 1925, clearly lays down that the 
President has no power or discretion to exclude from the agenda any 
proposal sent by a member with due notice? 

(c) Are Government aware that the President was informed by the Vice- 
President of his having no authority under the law or the regulations framed 
for the conduct of the proceedings of the Ambala Cantonment Board, to 
exclude the proposals from the agenda and yet he insisted upon doing so? 

(/) Is it a fact that when the adjournment motion was defeated owing 
to its having been opposed by the official majority, the non-official mem- 
bers walked out as a protest? 

{g) Is it a fact that the President held the meeting in camera without 
recording reasons for his doing so as required by the Cantonments Act 
of 1924? 

{h) Is it a fact that the elected member whose proposals were excluded 
from the agenda haf? been served with an order to quit the Cantonment, 
under section 239 of the Cantonments Act by the General Officer Com- 
uaanding the Station, who is no other than the President of the Board 
himself? 
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(t) What action, if any, do Government propose to take against the 

President for ; • 

€ 

(1) illegally excluding from the agenda, proposals sent by a mem- 

ber in time; and • 

(2) holding the meeting in camera without recording reasonb for his 

doing so? 

Mr. O. M. Young : I have called for a report and will communicate with 
l!he Honourable Member when it is received. 

Unsatisfactory Waiting Rooms at Bhubaneswar. 

684. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (1) Are Government aware: 

(a) that the third class waiting room at Bhubaneswar station is in 
a very insanitary condition, there being a latrine in a part of 
it and in its front and a drain on its southern side; 

(h) that the intermediate class waiting room is located in a very 
small space carved out of the third class waiting room and is 
detached from the main platform : 

(c) that Bhubaneswar is a holy place, a place of architectural 

interest; and 

(d) that numerous pilgrims frequent the place during Rath Jatra (Car 

festival) and during holidays and experience great hardship 
on account of the inconvenient waiting room? 

(2) Are Government prepared to advise the railway authorities of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway to remove the inconveniences and locate the inter- 
mediate class waiting room alongside the platform? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to part (c) is in the affirmative. Re> 
garding the other matters referred to, the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway has been addressed, and I will communicate with the Honourable 
Member at a later date. 

Admission Cards issued for the Inaugural Ceremonies of New Delhi. 

685. *Mr, Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of applicants that applied for cards of invitation for 

the functions on the 10th and 12th of February in connection 
with the inauguration of New Delhi; 

(b) the number actually issued on those applications for each day; 

(c) the number of cards that were issued by way of compliment for 

those days; 

(d) wliether cards were issued on applications made long after the 

date fixed therefor; if so, the number of such cards issued and 
the names of applicants to whom they were issued; 

(e) the capacity of seating accommodation in each block in each day's 

function ; 

(f) whether a sufficient number of cards were issued to fill up every 

block; 
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(g) the reason or reasons for which wives and daughters of Indian 
members of the Assembly were given tickets for blocks 
different from those of the Members; 

whether cards were issued to persons living outside Delhi either 
* on application or by way of compliment ; and if so, the names 
and addresses of all such persons? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) About 11,000 for the two functions. 

(b) 3,800 for 10th February, 1931, 4,000 for 12th February 1931. 

(c) All tickets were issued on application except in the case of the 
State guests. 

(d) Allotments were made up to the last moment as seats were found 
available. I regret I cannot give the information asked for as it would 
entail a very great deal of detailed enquiry, which would not serve any 
particular purpose. 

(e) 3,806 for 10th February, 1931. 

4,000 for 12th February, 1931. 

(/) Yes. 

(gf) The requirements of the Honourable Members were complied with 
as far a« possible. In the case of late applications, it was not possible in 
a few instances to put family members alongside the Honourable Mem- 
bers without dislodging other Members. 

{h) Yes. I regret again that details cannot be given on account of the 
great clerical labour which this would involve. 

Stalls at the People’s Fete in Delhi. 

686. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of applicants that applied for stalls at the Show on 

the Bela Road at the People’s Fete; 

(b) how many of the stall-holders were (i) Hindus (ii) Mussalmans, 

and (iii) Europeans; 

(c) the number of stalls that were intended solely for gaming; 

(d) whether any distinctive fee was charged from those stalls that 

indulged in gaming; and 

(e) whether there was any difference in the fee charged from the 

different stall-holders ? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a), (b), (c), (d) and (c). As I have mentioned in 
reply to another question in the House, the People’s Fete was managed 
by a Committee, which was not an official body. I regret therefore that I 
am not jin possession of the information asked for by the Honourable 
^lember. 


[Grievances op the Moplahs. 

687. ♦Mr. Xlppi Saheb Bahadur: (1) Are Government aware: 

(a) that the Moplahs are different in their language, culture, cus- 
toms and race from the other Muhammadans and the other 
peoples of India; 

a2 
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(6) that they fonn more than one-third of the entire MusUm popu- 
lation of the Madras Presidency ; , • 

(c) that they are very poorly represented in the Government ser- 
vices ? 

(2) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how many Moplahs there are in the Indian Police Service, 

Indian Civil Service and Postal, Income-tax and Eailway 
superior services; and 

(b) whether Government propose to take any stops to remedy this 

grievance ? 

The Honourable Sir Jamies Crerar: l. (a) I have no doubt that the 
Honourable Member is better qualified to express an opinion on these 
matters than I can clajm to be. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) This is doubtless true as regards the All-India and Central Services, 
but I have no information as regards the Services under the control of the 
Madras Government. 

2. (a) T have no detailed informataon. 

(b) Government sco great difficulty in treating the Moplahs as a sepa- 
rate entity in regard to the representation of minority communities, but 
otherwise the field is open to them to the same extent as to other com- 
munities. 

Sugar-Cane Breeding Stations in India. 

688. *Mr. ITppi] Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that there is only one sugar-cane breeding 

station for the whole of India; and 

(b) whether it is a fact that no new variety of thick cane suitable 

for South Indian conditions has yet been introduced? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) No. The 

Imperial Sugar-cane Specialist has two cane-breeding stations at 
Coimbatore, one of which is specially devoted to thick canes for the tropi- 
cal parts of India, the other to thin and medium canes for Northern India. 

(b) No. Improved varieties of thick cane were first distributed in 
Madras by the Department of Agriculture over a quarter of a century ago. 
Since then newer varieties have been introduced from time to time. 

Introduction of new Varieties of Sugar-Cane. 

689. ♦Mr. UppL Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that before new varieties of canes evolved 

in the Government breeding stations are popularised in the 
country, such varieties are tried in only Government farms; 

(b) whether prominent agriculturists and agriciilturnl organisations 

have been made to interest themselves in such trials by in- 
ducing them to do so with sufficient encouragement; 
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(c) whether there has been any instance where private individuals 
^ or organisations have intimated their willingness to do such 

work; and 

(d) whether such requests are favourably considered? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) No; new 

varieties of sugarcane are tested both on Government farms and private 
farms before being adopted for general distribution. 

(b) The introduction of new canes into cultivation is a matter for pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture. The reports of those departments 
show that in the principal sugarcane growing provinces prominent agricul- 
turists and agricultural organisations co-operate actively with the Agricul- 
tural Departments. 

(c*) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 


Prizes for Agricultural Improvement. 

690. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(ft) what action has been taken by them in regard to the recommend- 
ation of the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture to award a 
cash prize of Es. 10,000 for the best agricultural improve- 
ment each year; 

(b) whether it is a fact that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ee- 

search considered this recommendation and recommended the 
award of a medal in its stead ; if so, why ; and 

(c) whether Government arc prepared to reconsider the question of 

giving ( 3 ffect to the recommendation of the Eoyal Commission, 
on Agriculture in this respect? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) This has 
bn(‘n referred to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch for consider- 
ation. 

(b) No; the Council proposes to award a cash prize in addition to the 
gmnb of gold! and silver medals after experience has been gained regarding 
the utility of such prizes as a result of the competition already advertised 
for a prize for a bone-crusher. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Grant of Facilities to Indians visiting Sugar Factories in Java. 
691. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the representatives of sugar manufac- 

turers irf Java visited this country recently to study the 
market conditions; 

(b) whether such representatives received all facilities from either 

thg Central Government or the Local Governments in this 
behalf ; 
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(c) whether they are aware that even access to sugar factories in 
Java was refused to Indian; and , 

(4) whether Government are in a position to secure such* facilities 
to Indian visitors in Java in respect of the manufacture of 
sugar? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Eusain: (a) Yes. A 
representative of the Java Sugar-cane Producers* Association recently 
visited India. 

(b) He was given assistance by the Secretary of the Sugar Bureau in 
reciprocation of the assistance which had been given to the Indian 
Sugar Committee when they were in Java. He brought with him direct 
introductions to some Indian sugar factories. 

(r) The facts are not quite as stated. The Indian delegates to the third 
Congress of the International Society held in Java in June, 1929, were 
given facilities for visiting the cane-breeding stations, certain sugar estates, 
several mills and the sugar experimental station. It is, however, true that 
faci lilies for foreignersi especially those from sugar producing countries to 
visit Java factories are strictly limited, but there has been no discrimina- 
tion against Indians. 

(d) No. Proprietors of Java sugar factories and estates are not pre- 
pared to admit visitors whose object is. to copy their methods, but limited 
facilities for scientific work can doubtless be obtained on a reciprocal basis, 
as in the past. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are Government aware that there are many Indians in 
Java who have got relations here, and they would be valuable if some 
facilities were given by the Department of the Honourable Member so as to 
bring them over here and assimilate their ideas and experience? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur -Mian Sir Fazl-i-Eusain: A valuable 
suggestion which is noted.' 

Encouragement of Our Manufacture as a Cottage Industry. 

/ 

692. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(u) what action they propose to take to encourage and develop the 

manufacture of gur as a cottage industry; and 

(b) whether such action will be expedited before the end of the 
present trade depression? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-EDuzain: (a) and (b). 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Eeseamh has sanctioned a scheme to 
work on cane-crushing and gur boiling plants. 

Improvements in the Manufacture of Our. 

693. •Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(u) whether the Sugar Technologist has submitted any scheme to 

effecting improvements in the manufacture ofypur; and 

(b) whether the scheme will be placed on the table 6f the Houses 
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'•The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FaEl-i-Husain: (a) Yes. 

/(l) The scheme is under consideratioai and in Government’s opinion no 
useful purpose would be served by placing it at this stage on the table of 
the !^pu.se. 


Sugar-Cane Cultivation. 

694. •Mr. XTppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) what portion of work in regard to sugar-cane cultivation is done 

by the Government of India; and 

(б) what portion of work is done by the Local Governments? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) The Gov- 
ernment of India maintain the Imperial Sugarcane Specialist and his 
staff at the two cane-breeding stations at Coimbatore for the production 
of new varieties of cane and the Sugar Bureau. They also provide for 
research work at Pusa on sugarcane insects and diseases. The Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Eesearch now provides a Sugarcane Technologist, 
and has given a grant to the Sugarcane Section of the Harcourt Butler 
lechnological Institute, Cawnpore, to provide a miniature factory for tech- 
nology training arid research in sugar technology. It has made grants for 
further work on sugarcane diseases, for a cnnc-breeding sub-station at 
Kama], and for additional research work in the principal sugarcane pro- 
vinces on the testing of new seeding canes, on the design of improved 
cane mills and gfwr-boiling pans. 

(b) Local Governments maintain experimental farms for the testing 
of different varieties, the study of improved methods of cane cultivation 
and manuring adapted to local conditions, and also undertake sugarcane re- 
search. The distribution of improved canes is carried out by provincial 
Departments of Agriculture. 


Provision of Warm Coats, etc., for Telegraph and Telephone Line 
Staff in the Bihar and Orissa Circle. 

695. •Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state 
why warm coats, umbrellas and waterproofs are not provided to tele- 
graph and telephone line staffs in the Bihar Circle? Have the postal peons 
and overseers in the Bihar Circle enjoyed those boons since 1929? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Under existing rules, the officials referred to are 
not entitled to the articles of uniform mentioned by the Honourable 
Member. Government have, however, generally approved of a scheme 
for extending this concession to them, and this will be given effect to as 
soon as the financial position permits. 

As regards the latter part of the question, information is being col- 
lected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will Government, in order to bring about uniformity 
as early as possible, curtail the expense in other provinces and bring in 
some money into the Behar circle in order to bring about equality of 
treatment? J ’ 

(No reply was given.) 
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Prospects op Telephone Linemen. 

696. *Mr. TTppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Goyemment be pleased to'state 
whether there are any prospects for the telephone linemen, who are not at 
all times given Sub Inspectors of Telegraph's posts? Are Government pre- 
pared to open the post of Sub-Tnspcctor, Telephones, for the telephone 
linemen at an early date? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Telephone linemen are eligible under the existing 
rules for promotion to the grade of Sub -Inspectors. 

Appointment of Telephone Operators. 

697. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether their attention has been drawn to the letter entitled “Tele- 
phone Operators", published in the Search Light of the 25th December, 
19eW? If so, will Government state why the non-matriculate candidates, 
whose names were registered in the Patna Telephone Offiee for the posts of 
telephone operators and who have officiated for some time, are now 
ignored for any post in the said branch? 

(h) Do Government propose to provide the said candidates with. posts? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) and (6). Government have no information. If 
the individuals in question consider that they have any grievance they 
are at liberty to represent it through the usual channel. 

Issue op Admission Cards for the Inaugural Ceremonies of New 

Delhi. 

698. *Bai Bahadur Sukhra] Rai: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) who was the officer in charge of the ceremonies in commemora- 

tion of the inauguration of New Delhi and under what Depart- 
ment of Government; 

(б) who was the officer in charge of the issue of cards to the rela- 

tions of the Members of the Central Legislatures who had 
, applied for the same; 

(c) if it is a fact that some members did not get such cards for 

most of the functions and were not favoured even with 
replies in spite of several reminders; 

(d) whether it is a fact that many seats remained vacant in the 

ceremony for the inauguration of the Dominion Columns; and 

(a) why complimentary cards were withdrawn from the display of 
aeroplanes on the 14th February, 1931? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) and {h). The Officer on Special Duty in the 
Central Public Works Department under the direction of the Industries 
and Labour Department. 

(c) I understand all Members received cards for themselves, and I 
think the Honourable Member is referring to applications which were 
made for cards for friends of Members of this House. I regret that it 
was not possible to comply with all requests. We should have been only 
too glad to do so had there been accommodation available. 
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•j(d) No. A few seats were vacant as persons to whom tickets were 
issued were unable to attend for various reasons. 

(ej No complimentary cards were withdrawn after issue, so far as I 
am awaVe. 


Police ImiUs. 

699. *Rai Bahadur SukhraJ Bai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what is the weight of a police lathi 

(6) Have a number of men and women been killed by the blows of 
lathis? If so, what is the total number of such deaths? 

(c) Is the lathi studded at both ends with brass and iron of eight inches 
depth ? 

(d) Will Government lay on the tabic a sample of lathi used by the 
Delhi Police? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) and (c). Each province has its 
own pattern, the details of which are not known to the Government of 
India. 

{b) I have no specific information, but have no doubt that the num- 
ber, if any, has been very few. 

(d) No. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is the Honouralile Member prepared to give 
an ocular demonstration of the way in which the lathi is used by the 
police? (Laughter.) 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not confined to the district only from which the 
Honourable Member comes? 

Patna Telephone Administration. 

700. *Ral Bahadur Sukhraj Rai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether their attention has been drawn to the correspondence 
published under heading “Patna Telephone Administration"' in the 
Liberty of the 3rd January, 1931? 

(b) If so, is the post of the Telephone Inspectors pensionable and is 
there any allowance for working on holidays? 

(c) Is tliere any chance for the Telephone Inspectors for promotion to 
the higher posts in the Department? 

(d) Does the Selection Grade for Telephone Inspectors exist in Patna? 
If not, is there any likelihood of its being introduced in the near future? 

(c) Is there any selection grade for telephone operators in India just as 
It exists in Postal and Telegraph Branches? 

(/) Is Patna allowance given to Telephone Inspectors in Patna? If not, 
is tliere any likelihood of its being sanctioned? 

(g) Are there four cadres in Patna Division of grades 35 — 75, 40—80, 
■35 — 135^ and 40 — 140? Is there any truth in tlie rumour that these 
glades are being brought into one common cadre of grade 40 — 140? 
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Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(5) The reply to the first pait; is in the affirmative and to the last 
part in the negative. 

(c) Telephone Inspectors are not ordinarily eligible for promotion to 
any higher post in the Department. They may, however, compete for 
direct recruitment to the post of Engineering Supervisor provided that 
they fulfil the conditions prescribed. 

(d) and (<?). There are no Selection Grade posts for Telephone 
Inspectors and telephone operators generally, and there is at present no 
likelihood of such being sanctioned. 

(/) The staff of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
stationed in Patna do not get any local allowance. The answer to the 
second part of this question is in the negative. 

{g) With the general revision of pay sanctioned in 1928 Telephone 
Inspectors and Class I operators serving in Patna City and in the mofussil 
of the Patna Division have been given the scales of Rs. 40 — 5 — 140 and 
Rs. 35 — 5 — 135, respectively, while for class II operators the scales are 
Es. 40 — 4 — 80 and Es. 35‘--4 — 75, respectively. There is no scheme 
under consideration of bringing these grades into one common cadre. 


IMOTION FOE ADJOURNMENT. 

Summary Trial and Execution op Habib Nur at Peshawar. 

Mr. President: I have received notice of a motion for the adjournment 
of the House from Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who proposes to discuss a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, namely, the summary trial end 
execution of Habib Nur at Peshawar on the 19th instant. I have to 
inquire whether any Honourable Member has any objection to this 
motion. 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar (Home Member) : I submit that the 
mption is not good on the ground of urgency for either of two alternative 
reasons. If the Honourable gentleman s intention is to discuss the merits 
of this particular case, I submit that in the circumstances of the case this 
cannot now be treated as a matter of urgency. If, on the other hand, 
the intention is to discuss the provisions of the law, then, I submit again 
that this is not a matter of urgency, and if, as I understand it, it is the 
Honourable Member's intention to discuss amendments of the law, that 
again cannot be regarded as a matter of urgency within the meaning of 
the Rules of Business relating to motions for the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. President: As objection has been taken, I would request those 
Honourable Members who are in favour of leave being granted to rise itt 
their places. , 

(Several Honourable Members rose in their places.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. As not less than 25 Members have risen, 
I declare that leave is granted and that the motion will be taken up for 
discussion at 4 p.m. this afternoon. 
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Demand No. 1 — Eailway Board— contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed with the Eailway Budget. 
The next motion on the Order Paper is in the name of Mr. Sitarama- 
raju. I should like to ask whether in view of the diseussion which took 
place on Mr. B. Das’s motion for retrenchment, the Honourable Member 
is still desirous of moving his motion. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : I wish to move .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Eural) : 
May I rise to a point of order. Was it not decided yesterday, with the 
consent of the whole House, that only one motion would be taken about 
the substantial reduction, and that we should all vote on it, and that other 
cuts would be taken only regarding the policy? 

Mr. President: That could only be taken as the general sense of the 
House, but T do not think that under the Eulcs and Standing Orders I can 
bind every Member of the House not to exercise the rights which the law 
and the Rules and Standing Orders give to him. If he insists upon moving 
it, I must in accordance with the Eules and Standing Orders permit him 
to do so. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: With the consent of the House, to 
which the PTonoiirable Member who is now moving was also a party, you 
decided that there should be only one cut. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member will recognise 
that the Chair has no authority to deprive an Honourable Member, even 
by the consent of an overwhelming majority of the House, of the rights 
and privileges which are conceded to him under the Eules and Standing 
Orders. 

Retrenchment. 

Mr, B. Sitaramara|u : Sir, I do realise that my task is very much 
lightened by the discussion which we had on the debate yesterday c.n a 
similar cut. My cut is for a lower amount. I feel that the Honourable 
Members of this House may be disposed to accept it, as it is for a 
lesser amount. In moving this cut, I do not propose to go over the 
ground that had been covered yesterday. My only justification for niov- 
ing this cut is that it is common knowledge that the Government of India 
is faced with heavy deficits all round and there is a grave apprehension in 
the country that the Government would not be inclined to take the very 
bold step of making substantial reductions in expenditure on all heads, 
but may resort to additional taxation which I submit the country will not 
be willing to bear. Therefore, I feel that expenditure in every branch of 
the administration should be reduced, and I feel that* under this head also 
a substantial reduction should be made. Yesterday, the Honourable the 
Eailway Member,., Sir George Eainy, spoke in justification of the expendi- 
ture, but I feel that the speech was not satisfactory from our point of 
view. There was one serious charge which was levelled against the 
Government of India by the Honourable Member, Mr. Das, and that waa* 
that a substantial increase was found for the first time under the non- 
voted grants, and the Honourable Sir George Eainy in his speech made nO’ 

( 1161 ) 
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reply to that serious charge. I was very anxious to hear what the eiqpla- 
nation of the Government would be on that point. There was no ‘expla- 
nation. Then there is another point which I should like to mention, and 
it is this. The Honourable Mr. Hayman yesterday quoted some figures 
to show how really substantial savings were made by the increase of the 
expenditure shown. Well, Sir, it was the same argument which was 
advanced by him at the time when the Honourable Member wanted to 
separate audit from accounts; but in fact the results were exactly the 
other w^ay to those foreshadowed by the Honourable Member, Mr. Hayman. 
Therefore, I say, Sir, that we have to receive with great caution the 
figures quoted by the Honourable Member yesterday. There is a body 
like the Public Accounts Committee, w^hich has to go into the details and 
scrutinize them before this House can be asked to accept the same. It 
is not my intention to detain the House any longer because considerable 
discussion has already taken place. Sir, I move. 

Mr. 'President : The question is : 

*‘That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 1,00,000.** 

Maulvi Muhummad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, there can be no doubt that there is extravagance in 
the Railway Board, and that there is full room for making retrench- 
ments. Last evening certain instances of extravagance wore quoted by 
tlie Honourable Members who spoke yesterday on my friend, Mr. B. 
Das s motion, and I entirely agree with them that some of those instances 
were quite correct; for instance, there can be no doubt that certain 
branches of the Railway Department are over-staffed and that certain 
posts, some of which were enumerated by my esteemed friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, could very well be abolished. But it is not in this 
direction alone that extravagance is rampant. I would draw the attention 
of the House to another direction in which the Railw^ay Department is 
most extravagant, I mean in the matter of the expenditure on the houses 
and other luxuries which are provided for the Agents and Divisional 
Superintendents on the different lines. Sir, if you go to a district, you 
will find that the luxuriant and costly buildings, electric installations and 
big gardens which are jirovided for the Divisional Superintendents are 
such as even the representative of the King-Emperor in that district does 
not enjoy — and this is all at the expense of the Railw^ay Department. 
You will also find. Sir, that ballrooms, institutes and other arrangements 
by way of recreation are provided for the raihvay people: at the expense of 
the Indian tax-payer. (‘‘Hear, hear.”) I say. Sir, that this is very objec- 
tionable. And here no question of efficiency nor any other thing can 
come in the ^vay of making drastic retrenchments in this direction. I 
hope therefore that the Railw^ay Department wull take serious notice of 
these observations. So, while T concede that there are these cases of 
extravagance, I must submit that the charges w^hich were levelled against 
the appointment of Mr. Hayman by certain of my friends yesterday were 
not at all justified. Sir, we all know that the Railw^ay Department is 
the largest employing agency in the country, perhaps with the exception 
of the Army, and if one officer is appointed to look after the grievances of 
the employees and the methods of their employment — one officer in the 
•country, from Peshawar right down to Cape Comorin — you cannot say 
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that that appointment is not justified. We know it from our personal 
experience that Mr. Hayman comes to his office every morning at about 
8-80, and never returns to his house before 7 or 8 p.m. Well, I think, be 
is the most over- worked officer in the Government of India. (Applause.) 

I do not say that all his activities are in the right direction (Laughter) ; I 
do riot say that whatever he does at his desk in his office is what it should 
be, but this rnucli I can say, that one cannot criticise the appointment of 
a Member who does all this work. 

There wore one or two other points which were raised yesterday by 
some of my Honourable friends ; ‘for instance. Professor Shahani said that 
some portion of the staff of the liailway Board should be kept in Delhi 
while a small portion thereof should go up to Simla. Well, if the entire 
staff of the Government of India or of the Railway Board is made to stay 
in Delhi, I will not object to it, but. Sir, does my Honourable friend. 
Professor Shtihani, want that the Indian Members of the Railway Board 
should be kept in Delhi in the scorching sun of May and June cand the 
malarious montlis of Seidcmber and October while all the Emopcan 
officers should go to Simla and enjoy themselves? If this suggestion is 
accepted, it will come to this, that the high European officers will go to 
Simla and the poor low-paid Indian officers will have to stay in Delhi to 
suffer the incleinencios of the climate. So 1 submit I cannot agree with 
him in the remarks which he made. 

An Honourable Member: That is a minor point. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I do not want to take up much time 
in support of this motion, and with these remarks I commend the inotloa 
which has been moved by my friend, Mr. Raju. 

Mr. B. N. Misra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhamnmdan) : Sir, I rise to 
support the motion. Unfortunately we lost yesterday the bigger cut. 
Sir, the Budget shows a very gloomy feature, and that is that we have 
to appropriate Rs. 10 crores from the Reserve Fund and so on. We are 
thus in a difficulty, and no one will deny that. The real point, however, 
is how to meet it instead of drawing from the Reserve Fund this Rs. 10 
chores which we have to draw. The position is otherwise. The Honour** 
able Member siaid that if wo propose any cut of even 5 or 4^ per cent, 
or any per cent, in the salaries of the highly-paid men, they will find it 
very difficult ; and so also if we cut from the salaries of the lower-paid men, 
that is of those on Rs. 80 and upwards, they will also fool it much. No 
doubt everybody would feel it. It would touch his pocket, but w’e have 
to see, Sir, who can bear it — from wdiicli source w’o have to retrench. 
It is not by retrenching so many officers or so many men, but the retrench- 
nuait must be confined to those w'lio can bear the loss. It is surely not 
reasonable to ask that those wdio cannot bear the brunt, namely, the 
poorly paid men, should have a reduction in their salaries. The Raihvay 
Member said yesterday that the salaries of the highly paid men should 
Tiot be touched because they have to provide for so many luxuries and 
eomforts and there are so many demands on their purse to meet the 
amenities of life. But one thing is clear. Whatever it may have been 
in the past, and whatever hopes and expectations may have been formed, 
let us all understand now that these high salaries should not be paid in 
future and hereafter. Sir, it may not be this year that we shall succeed" 
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in effecting retrenchment of 5 or 10 per cent, but let it be clearly under- 
stood that reduction must henceforward begin and that it must continue. 
It may not be done in one or two years, but it must be done sooner or 
later. It must be treated as a commercial concern. In business and 
commerce everybody makes a profit. Even an oil seller who invests one 
rupee in a tin of oil sells that tin for Bs. 1-4-0 or Bs. 1-6-0, making a 
profit of 4 or 6 annas. But why cannot these railways, which have a 
capital of hundreds of crores, make any profit at all? It is a shame. 
From the layman’s point of view one cannot believe that such a com- 
mercial concern cannot earn anything and cannot show any profit. 
Whether it is to their credit or their discredit it is for them to consider. 
Not to speak of respectable people, they cannot even go to an ordinary 
man in the street and convince him. We are not experts; we are poor 
people who do not even deal in hundreds. But here they are dealing 
in crores and I find it a little difficult to understand myself how these 
crores are made up. For Bepairs they have 37 crores, for Inspection 
they have so many crores, for the Bailway Board they have so many 
crores. They are always dealing in crores which 1 find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand. But to come back to the main point, there must be 
retrenchment. I have got a motion for a cut of Bs. 100 to discuss the 
policy. I think I shall speak a few words on that too. But retrench- 
ment must begin. The Honourable the Bailway Member said that he 
will not think of reducing the salaries of those who draw salaries up to 
Bs. 30. I thank him for his kindness and mercy, but I think it is very 
grudging mercy, a stinting mercy and a very miserly mercy that he has 
shown. I say and I maintain that those who draw salaries up to Bs. 100, 
i.c., junior servants, clerks, etc., should not be touched. They must not 
have an eye upon these poorly paid men. They must think of the men 
above that, and as regards that, many of my friends have said that there 
must be a sliding scale. I think for people drawing from Bs. 100 to 
Bs. 500 there should be a reduction of 5 per cent. ; for people who draw 
a salary of Es, 500 to Bs. 1,000 there should be a reduction of 10 per 
cent. ; and those who draw a salary of Bs. 1,000 and upwards should 
have their pay reduced by 20 per cent. It will not be great loss to them. 
Supposing there is a man who gets Es. 2,000 and his salary is reduced 
by 20 per cent., he will get Bs. 1,600, and it will not be a great loss to 
him. They should think of the fate of their many unfortunate brethren 
who are serving in the same line who are equally educated, equally com- 
petent, equally fit and are drawing a much smaller pay either in the 
railway service or in the other services. If they kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs how can they live themselves? If the railways become 
bankrupt in a few years what will be their position and how can they 
maintain themselves? If a man begins on a low salary, and then after 
some years is fortunate enough to get Bs. 2,000 or more, he should think 
of his less fortunate brethren and try to live on a lower salary so that 
he may not feel it. It is only greed that makes a man love these f'^'t 
salaries. Who does not wish to get more money? If I get Bs. 2,000 
I shall wish to get Es. 4,000, and if I get Bs. 4,000, I shall try for 
Bs. 10,000. But we must now make up our mind to cut our coat ac- 
cording to the cloth that we have, and must practise simple living, as 
Mahatma Gandhi said the other day. No man is a Ravana with lO 
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mouths and 20 bellies. If one man can live on Es. 100, there is no 
reason why another should want Ks. 5,000. Therefore I say to the Bail- 
way Member that this will not at all be a hard thing. You have only 
to n^e up your minds. If a man makes up his mind that he will be 
satisfied with Es. 1,000, certainly he will be satisfied and that will sufiice 
for his requirements. You can also get good service and contented men. 
There are thousands of people who get much lower salaries, but they 
are contented, honest and competent men and they are as hard-working 
as men in any other service. Therefore I appeal to the Honourable the 
Kailway Member and the Eailway Board that they must make up their 
minds to have retrenchment. If they do not want to have it all at once it 
may be done gradually so that the men may get used to it. What cannot 
be cured must be endured, and therefore the men must consent to 
retrenchment and get used to it. The retrenchment must be not only 
on this item but on every item. 

This is about retrenchment. I have one other question to deal with. 
It is neither a communal question nor a racial one. I do not plead 
for any community on the ground of race or caste or religion. I am 
simply urging my case on the ground of convenience and facilities to 
the passengers and travellers. Sir, the Bengal Nagpur Eailway runs 
over the whole Oriya-speaking country over 800 miles. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, is the Honourable Member relevant 
in talking about the Oriyas on this motion? 

Mr. PiDsident: The Honourable Member must restrict bis obser- 
vations only to retrenchment. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Very well. Sir. Then I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Eailways) : Sir, I am 
glad of this rechauffee of yesterday's debate because it will enable me 
to deal with one or two points which were mised by Honourable Members 
who spoke yesterday and to which I think a reply has not yet been given. 
1 do not propose to deal with subjects which were discussed and to which 
a reply was given yesterday and my Honourable friend, Mr. Misra, will 
therefore forgive me if I do not again go over the ground with regard 
to a reduction of salaries. The question was raised yesterday and again 
today why our non-voted expenditure shows a considerable increase, and 
I think there was a suggestion that there- was some sinister motive under- 
lying the alteration. I can mssuro Honourable Members that there was 
no such motive on the part of the Eailway Board. What happened was 
this. Up to last year, under a provision of the Government of India Act, 
the salaries and pensions of officers appointed by the Secretary of State 
were treated as non-votable. An alteration was made in the Act, I think, 
in 1925, whereby, instead of the salaries and pensions of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State being non-votable, the salaries and pensions of 
officers appointed by the Governor General in Council or by the Local 
Governments before the 1st of April 1924 to certain services or posts 
specified under the Act were declared to be non-votable. What then 
became necessarv was to prepare a list of those services and posts, ^ and 
this was not a "matter which was a particular concern of the Eailway 
Department or the Railway Board. But last October the Governor 
General in Council, with the approval of the Secretary of State, issued 
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a list of such services and posts, and in consequence of those orders* we 
have had to treat a certain number of officers as non-voted, who before 
were treated as voted. You may ask why the Eailway Board didT thia. 
I can only answer that, as usual, we did what we were told. * 

I would now like to turn to the steps which we have actually taken 
to reduce our expenditure in the Eailway Board, excluding any question 
of a reduction of salaries. There is not actually very much in the Eail- 
way Board's expenditure which is capable of reduction apart from estab- 
lishment charges. Take contingencies, for example. Our total contingent 
grant for next year is about lakhs. Over a half of that is for rent 
which, as was explained by the Honourable the Eailway Member yester- 
day, we cannot reduce. If we reduce it, it would merely mean a smaller 
receipt by the Public Works Department and the Government as a whole 
would not be benefited a penny. The alloinient for liveries is a very 
small one and it cannot probably be cut down. Stationery and Printing, 
we are taking steps to reduce and we think wo can bring down the 
expenditure there by considerably jnore tlian the 10 per cent, which has 
been so generally mentioned. As regards telephones, vve h«ave withdrawn 
house telephones from most officers and a very considerable number of 
office telephones too. I may say that at present 1 myself have not 
got a house telephone. The savings in this direction w^ill be more than 
10 per cent. With regard to the move to Simla, w^hich I think Mr. 
Shahani mentioned, I have not got actual figures here, but I am satisfied 
that, unless the whole office remains in Delhi all the year or remains 
in Simla all the yc«ar, there will be no saving at all. If some portion 
remains down here and some portion goes to Simla and comes down to 
Delhi, you cannot get a saving. My friend, Maiilvi Muhammad Yakub, 
mentioned as an item of saving the expenditure on houses for officers. 
As a matter of fact I think he will find that there is no such expenditure 
proposed in next year’s Budget, but I do not think a charge can reason- 
ably be levelled against us that we have incurred extravagant expenditure 
on houses during the last four or five years. We have laid down scales 
of accommodation and the amounts which can be spent on officers’ 
houses. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: But that scale is very high. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not think so, but I should be perfectly 
prepared io examine it and see if it can be reduced; and I should like 
to know any specific instance in which be considers that a house recently 
built has been on too grandiose a scale. I daresay some of the older 
houses built 'at a time when building was much cheaper than now, might 
be described, as miniature palaces, but I have not myself had the good 
fortune to reside in any of them. We have, as I have said, laid dow^n 
scales of accommodation and the limits of expenditure for each class of 
officer, and on the whole I do not th nk we build houses for officers 
except where accommodation cannot be obtained at, a reasonable rent, 
for instance, in places like Bombay and Calcutta pr in places such as 
a new railway colony — ^Dohad for instance — where otherwise there would 
be no place for them to live in. 
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will mention one further item to show that the Eailway Board are 
attempting to reduce their own expenditure just as they are pressing on 
Agentjp and all subordinate officers to reduce their expenditure. There 
is an appointment on the Railway Board on the engineering side becoming 
vacant in the next six weeks or so. 

Maiilvi Mu^mixiad Yakub: Is it not a fact that special trains are 
run for the children of the railway employees for taking them to schools 
and from schools during the summer vacation? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Perhaps the Honourable Member will let me 
first finish the point on which I am now talking. There is lan appoint- 
ment becoming vacant in the Eailway Board in about six weeks* time 
or two months* time — the post of a Director. As the House knows from 
a study of the Budget papers, actually there will be very little new 
engineering work to be done. Therefore there is some reason to believe 
that, on that side, we may be able to do without a Director at any rate 
for some months. We propose at present not to fill that appointment. 

1 caimot say how long the present state of affairs will last, but during 
this temporary vacancy it is our intention to save the pay of one Director. 

As regards the point just raised by my friend, Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub, Mr. Hayman informs me that when there is a sufficient number 
of children of railway employees or others to fill up a train, going to 
school, w^e run a special train. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will this concession bo allowed to students 
of the Muslim University or the Benares University during their vacations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not know that it is a concession. If the 
number is sufficient to pay us to put on a special train, I do not think 
there would be any hesitation. 

Dr. Ziauddln Abmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muhami- 
madan Rural) : Will that be allowed to the children of the Butler School 
that moves between Delhi and Simla? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: T cannot give a categorical reply with regard 
to a particular school, which I did not even know of until the Honourable 
Member mentioned it, but I am perfectly certain that any Railway 
Administration would be prepared to run a special train whenever the 
applications for seats in it ftre sufficient to justify its being run. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
niadan Rural) : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to consider the 
ndvisability of running special trains both to 73enares and Aligarh — at any 
nite to Aligarh — if an application is made in time and the requisite 
number of passengers are available? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I mn perfectly certain that the Agent of the 
Railway concerned would do so, but I doubt if it is necessary to get to 
him through the Railway Board. May I resume the thread of my 
remarks? I think I have now dealt with all the main points raised by 
Honourable Members. I wish only to make one further general rernark 
on this question of reducing establishment. It is my opinion, and I believe 
jt is shared by my colleagues on the Railway Board, that our establish- 
rnent in the Railway Board could be reduced if further powers wete 
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delegated to Agents. But it must be recognised that then the control 
over Agents will be lessened. I do not say that that would be It bad 
thing; but the choice lies between a reduction of the Bail way 'Board’s 
establishment with wider powers exercised by the general managers of 
our railways, and the continuance of the existing control over Agents and 
of the existing staff by which that control is exercised. It is impossible 
for the Railway Board to exercise that control over the management of 
railways wdiich has so often been pressed upon them in this House unless 
there arc instruments in their hands through which to exercise it. 

Dr. Z'iauddin Ahmad: Sir, I do not want to inflict another speech 
today 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: I have said quite enough yesterday. But I 
do request the Members on the Treasury Benches to sympathise with our 
difficulties. We are responsible to the taxpayers who are our electors, 
for the wise administration of this Department, along with the adminis- 
tration of other Departments. I have gob two difficulties, and I wish 
that the Member in charge of Railways would express some sympathy 
with me in my difficulties. My first difficulty is that we have just 
passed a budget for the current year with a deficit of about 11 crores. A 
Budget has now been presented before us where it is said there will be 
a deficit of Rs. crores: but what it will ultimately be about the end 
of the year we do not know, because from our experience last year we 
found tliat we were promised a saving of about one crore, but instead 
of getting that surplus we had a deficit of about 11 crores. Now, the 
deficits are sure to lead to some kind of taxation in some form or other; 
and we are responsible to our taxpayers who will ask us, “If you could 
have avoided fresh taxation by economising expenditure on the railways, 
why did you not do so?” I think that is a task which will fall on 
eveVy one of us who is an elected Member of this House, who is res- 
ponsible to the taxpayers, and the charge will be laid against us that 
if wo did not help in this matter of economy we would be helping in- 
directly in imposing further taxation. 

My second difficulty — and I hope that the Railway Member will kindly 
express some sympathy over this matter also — is that we have got two 
different administrations: five first class lines arc administered directly 
by the Railway Board and the other five first class lines are adminis- 
tered by the Companies; and we find in the books supplied to ns that 
the not income of those railways which are run by the Railway Board 
is less than 4 per cent., while the income of tboise lines which arc 
managed by the Companies is over 5^ per cent. The circumstances are 
the same; all the railways are run under the same conditions; if there is 
trade depression, it affects all the railways equally; if there are some 
political troubles, they affect all the railways equally. But the fact 
remains that the not profit of the Company-manqged railways is over 

per cent., while that of the State-managed lines is less than 4 per cent, 
and the average works out to something like 4*6 per cent. This is our 
difficulty; and as representatives of the taxpayers it will be asked of us, 
"While you were in the Assembly why did you not raise any objection 
on our behalf and why did you not allow this state of affairs to be brought 
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the notice of the public?*' This is the point to which I would like to 
■dmw attention. 

There are various other matters. One case to which I have referred 
and fof which I have not been given a proper reply, is that out of 21 
officers, only 5 are permanent and the rest are. holding temporary appoint- 
ments. If they are to administer such a big concern involving the 
Income and expenditure of about a hundred crores of rupees 

Mr. President: Order, order. May I request the Honourable Member 
not to repeat the arguments that* he used yesterday? The two arguments 
that he has already advanced are a repetition of what he said yesterday, 
to which the Honourable the Railway Member did try to give a reply. 
Honourable Members are aware that the time limit of four days is getting 
on and I hope they will avoid repetition. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: All right, Sir. I shall just mention one or 
two points raised by Mr. Parsons just now in reply to the previous 
speech. With reference to a remark made by Mr. B. Das and myself, 
he mentioned that the non- voted, amount has been more than doubled. 
He said it was due to the action of the Governor General in Council with 
the permission of the Secretary of State. Of course we arc not blaming 
the Members of the Railway Board for it; but we vare blaming the Gov- 
ernment as a whole; and if it is done either by one part of the Govern- 
ment or the other, the facts remain the same — that the amount of non- 
voted expenditure is increasing, which is a very objectionable feature. 

During the war, the Railway Board along with other Departments 
carried on retrenchment — so much so that they used the back side of 
papers already used and also the halves of papers of which one 
half had already been used. So, if they are determined to economise, 
the example of the war time shows that they can do so if they 
simply want to do it. If the will is there, I am sure they will find out 
the ways and means of executing it. As regards the maintenance of 
houses, a point which vv%as raised by my friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 

I may just mention one thing, that in going over the maintenance of 
the Vioeroy*s House here in Delhi, the Finance Committee spent about 
half an hour and then wanted a memorandum from the Military Secretary 
and they retrenched the expenditure on the Viceroy’s garden. If tho 
i^xpcnditure on the Viceroy’s House could be scrutinised by the Finance 
(-ommittec and expenditure actually curtailed, I say, is it fair that the 
houses belonging to these railway officers on which large sums of money 
have been spent, should not be scrutinised by any public authority or 
by any authoritative persons? 

In conclusion T say again that we arc responsible to the voters and 
most of us who are hero are not likely to return again during the next 
election 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Why are you so pessimistic? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Let me finish the sentence 

An Honourable ^Member: Congressmen will come in. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We are not likely to return again during 
the next election unless we show to the public that wc have faithfully 
discharged the trust imposed upon us. (“Hear, hear** from the Opposition 
Denches.) 

B 2 
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The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and 
ways) : Sir, I only wish to say a very few words in reply to what haa 
fallen from my Honourable fnend, Dr. Ziauddin. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab: Muham- 
madan) : Before the Honourable the Leader of the House begins to speak, 
may 1 ask whether he is prepared to appoint a Retrenchment Committee 
in respect of the expenditure on railways? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy; 1 think I mentioned that in my 
Budget speech, and I mentioned it again yesterday I am quite willing 
to say it again. I said very distinctly yesterday that I regarded that as a 
possibility, that it may be a useful thing later on — to appoint a committee 
consisting mainly of experts. But also L said that I rogard- 
- ooN. that, for the next five or six months,, 

the attention of the Agents should be concentrated in securing economies 
on the lines on which we have already started. I was afraid that if a 
Retrenchment Committee was appointed now, the effect might be, in the 
first place,, that the Committee would make conside-rable demands far 
information from Agents which would take up their time and that of 
their officers, and in the second place, that Agents would feel that they 
were relieved of all responsibility and might leave retrenchment to the 
^3ominittce. I want them to get on with economies just now without 
waiting for a Committee. That is the substance of what T said in 
introducing the Budget and the substance of what I said yesterday. 

Then, Sir, with regard to what my Honourable friend Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad said, T did not find anything very new In liis speech, but I 
should like to say a word about what he said as to the difference between 
the financial results on the Company-managed railways and on the State- 
managed railways. So far as the State-managed railways are concerned, 
I can remember during the years I have held the post of Railway Member 
that considerable pressure has been put upon us from time to time to 
reduce rates and fares and on the State-managed railways, when we 
believed that the financial position was sufficiently sound, we have done 
what we could to meet that demand. We have not the same control 
ov^T the Company-managed railways as we have over the State-managed 
railways, and that is a point which must be remembered when you 
are comparing the results on the State-managed railways on the one 
hand and the Company-managed railways on the other. 

Then my Honourable friend said that during the war a great deal of 
money was saved by using a very indifferent quality of paper. Those* 
who were in India during the war remember that very well. But I should 
like to remind my Honourable friend that Mr. Parsons specially mentioned 
in his speech that the Railway Board wore taking special steps to 
reduce expenditure on printing and stationery, and it is expected that a 
substantial saving will be effected. It is exactly that kind of thing that 
T regard as very important, and it will certainly not be overlooked. 

I do not think, Sir, that it is necessary for me take up the time 
of the House further, and T will therefore bring my remarks to a close. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Sir, in replying to the debate, I feel I should 
state that, while thanking the Honourable the Railway Member for the 
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promise of the possibility for the appointment of a Betrenchment Com- 
mittee even though it were to be at a somewhat distant date (Honourable 
iMenibera: “He has not given any definite promise"), I hope that such 
a retrenchment committee in order to gain the confidence of this House 
will consist largely of members representing the people of this country. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

^‘That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 1,00,000 ” 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 51. 


Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Cheitty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Das, Mr. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, tShaikh. 

Oour, Sir Hari Singti. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hari Raj Swarm), Lala. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Dt-. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 

Isra, Ghaudhri. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. S. q. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. 0. 

Muiumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Ne(igy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

NOKS— 44. 

Acheson, Mr. J. G. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Alexander, Mr. W. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Ayyangar, Diwan Bahadur V. 

Bhashyam. 

Baipai, Mr. R. S. 

Raiiarji, Mr. Rajnarayan. 

Baum, Mr. E. P. 

Rhargava, Rai Bahadur Pandit T. N. 

Boag, Mr. G. T. 

Chatter jee. The Revd. J. 0. 

Cocke, Sir Hugh. 

Crerar, The Honourable Sir James. 

Dalai. Dr. R. D. 

Fazl-i-Husain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

Fox, Mr. S. B. 

French, Mr. J. 0. 

Graham, Sir Lancfelot. 

Gwynne, Mr. 0. W. 

Hamilton, Mr. K. B. L. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

The motion was adopted. 


Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. O. S. 

Rao. Mr. M. N. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sen, Pandit S. N. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Shahani. Mr. S. C. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sukhraj J^i, Rai Bahadur. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Tun Aung, U. 

TTppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


Heathcofo. Mr. L. V. 

Hezlett. Mr. J 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Montgomery, Mr. H. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan. Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Parsons. Mr. A. A. L. 

Raiiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Sahi, Mr. Ram Prashad Narayan. 
Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Schuster. The Honourable Sir George. 
Scobb, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Shillidy. Mr. J. A. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Tin Tut. Mr. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Young, Mr. G. M. 
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Repreaentation of Muslima in Railway Services. , 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Bural); Mr. President, I beg to move: • 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. idO.** 

Mr. President: Order, order. I should like to know from the Hon- 
ourable Member whether he wishes to move this token cut in regard to 
Indianisation and representation of Muslims as one issue, or as two issAies> 
namely, one, representation of Muslims, and two, Indianisation. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: I will mostly deal with the repre- 
sentation of Muslims. 

Mr. President: Tlic difhcultv is this, that unless each is put forward 
as a separate issue, it may be difficult to anrange the voting. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-id-Azim: I wUl give up Indianisation. 

Mr. President: Then your motion will deal only with the representa- 
tion of Muslims. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West I'unjab: Sikh): Sir, I rise to a point of 
order. About this representation there are several cuts proposed by 
several Honourable Members. The present one is No. 7. Further down, 
you will find No. 18, which is a similar motion, in the name of Dr. 
A. Suhrawardy; under No. 19 Maulvi Muhammad Yakub raises the 
same question. Under No. 20 Mr. Eanga Iyer raises the question of 
communal representation in railway service,, and under No. 40 I have a 
motion dealing with the representation of ihc Sikhs in the railway 
service. May I know if all those motions can be taken together? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions . Non- 
Muhammadan) : How can they be taken together? This applies to 
Muslim representation. 

Mr. Presi(h3nt: The point the Honourable Member is raising is a very 
simple one. The Rules and Standing Orders provide that if one motion 
has been debated, other motions of an identical character lapse. If 
the Hono\irnble Member (Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim) moves the token cut to 
ventilate the question of representation of Muslims in the railway ser- 
vices, then all the other motions dealing with that particular subject 
will not come up for discussion, but those Members who have given notice 
of such motions will have an opportunity of taking part in this debate; 
they will not be allowed to move their motions separately. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May 1 know whether my motion dealing with the 
representation of the Sikhs will be considered as a separate issue from 
the present motion which deals with Muslims? 

Mr. President: Certainly. It would be a separate motion, because 
this one deals with the Muslims and the other one deals with the Sikhs. 

‘ Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Representative) : On a point of order, Sir- 
Muslim representation and Indianisation are two distinct issues to my 
mind and I think those two issues 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has not followed what has 
taken place. The Honourable Member (Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim) is res- 
tricting himself to one issue only, namely, the representation of Muslims* 
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Hr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Moihammadan) : On a point of 
inJermation, Sir. It has been the practice hitherto, in arranging token 
cuts, to put those first which embrace the whole railway management, 
and fhen the smaller cuts. This time I find that it has been arranged 
in the '^ay as it has been received by the Department. I only want to 
point out that this year it has not been done in the same way as it has 
been done in past years. 

Mr. President: The procedure followed by the office is exactly what 
was followed before. The point that the Honourable Member has raised 
deals with retrenchment motions, and if he will observe the Order 
Paper, he will find that because his motion of retrenchment was for 
Bs. 1,15,000 it was put above the one for a lakh of rupees. As regards 
token cuts, they are arranged in the order in which they are received, 
and it would be extremely difficult for the office to follow the procedure 
that the Honourable Member suggests. It is easy to determine prece- 
dence in regard to amounts, but it is very difficult to determine the 
relative precedence as regards the subject matter dealt with in a particular 
token cut. 

Mp. B. Das: Mcay I submit, Sir, this? 1 have not got that in mind. 

I had in mind Mr. Neogy*s motion for a cut which deals with the future 
constitution of the Railway Board, and which I think is a more com- 
prehensive token cut than the smaller issues w'hieh are raised in some 
of the other motions. 

Mr. PresldtBnt: That will come in due course. It can only be dealt 
with in thti order in which it appears on Order Paper, and 1 hold that 
the Order Paper lias been correctly prepared. 

Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : I am indeed veiy sorry that this task, 
this heavy task ot representing our side of the case for the consideration 
of the Assembly, should fall upon my slender shoulders. I do really wish 
that the task had fallen on the shoulders of some soldier-knights, the 
Nawab following my faith — but as it has fallen to my lot, I wu‘11 not shirk 
irjy responsibility. At the outset 1 should like to impress on my Honour- 
able friends to my right and to my left that it is not iny purpose at all to 
bring in any controversy by wdiicb my purpose might be misunderstood. 

1 arn not h(*rc going to say what other people living in this country should 
or should not have, so far as the consideration oi this motion is concerned, 
but I should like, Sir, as far as 1 can, to represent our side of the story. 

T should also make it clear, IVIr. President, that if this motion, this small 
Iminble motion of mine is carried, it is not likely to bring in the Moghul 
Empire again or deprive the equanimity or balance of mind of anybody 
m any part of the House. You know, .Mr. President, this is a token cut. 
Even if it is carried, it will not touch one hair of the Railw\ay Board. That 
being the case, T will now’^ proceed with the subject matter of my cut. It 
will be within the recollection of my colleagues in the Assembly that a few 
days ago a memorandum w^as supplied to all Members of this House con- 
cerning the Moslepi representation and there the Railway Board have 
tried, most feebly, if I may say so, to justify their conduct, rather the 
breach of faith with the Moslems, so far as the representation of Mussal- 
JT^ans in the railway services are concerned. Now, the first paefe starts 
with the memorable Resolution passed on the 10th March, 1923, in a 
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modified way at the instance of Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, and little 
farther on what the late lamented Sir Alexander Muddiman as Home Mem- 
ber said with regard to our representation generally in all spheres. , It will 
be witTiIn the recollection of senior Members and others that some sort of 
systematic treatment by the way of a Report of the Railway Board as a 
whole dates perhaps from the beginning of the present reforms. The re- 
forms under the cegis of the Government of India Act, 1919, started from 
1921. If one happens to look at the earlier volumes, one will find that not 
only the Railway Board have tried to hoodwink and do all sorts of juggleries 
witn our representation, but they have also at the same time tried to 
mislead, if I may say so, without prejudice to anybody, with regard to the 
actual strength of the people of all communities in this country, so far as 
the railway services are concerned. Mr. President, of course I am not 
going to blame file Railway Board on that score, but if you look at the 
pages of the Report of 1920-21, you will find one or two sentences only are 
alone mentioned in this connection. On this they speak of the total num- 
ber of people serving the railways “belonging to all races”. That is the 
description they gave so far as the employment of Indians was concerned 
at that time. There they are absolutely silent not only with regard to the 
representation of Mussalmans, but also with regard to other nationalities 
living in this country, and by the method of not classifying clearly to what 
class of people these servai^ts of the railway belong, they perhaps thought 
in their wisdom that they would be able to keep off from the gaze of the 
public what was the state of affairs then so far as Indians were concerned, 
and that system, Mr. President, was, allowed to continue up to the end 
of the first Assembly, that is up to the year 1923. Then in 1923, some 
better brains were introduced into the Railway Board. They thought as 
fiicre was clamour from all sides about the preponderance of one class or 
other in the railway service something new was needed. They then changed 
the classification. ' They classified the servants in this way— “Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians”. Perhaps the clamour at that time was that 
the Anglo-Indians were preponderating. 8o the Railway Board was forced 
to give one figure so far as the position of Anglo-Indians was concerned. 
Even up to that year we were nowhere. You know this is a vast continent 
and in this wonderful country there are 320 millions of people and what 
sort of people were in this category “Indian” nobody know. Later on 
from 1924 onwards, up to 1926, this classification was changed into ‘^Euro- 
peans, Anglo-Indians, Muslims and Non-Muslims”. Now, Mr. President, 
I do not know what was the result of thus honouring the Mussalmans by 
finding a place for them in the Administration Report of the Railway Board. 
They *now give this classification of Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Muslims 
and 'Non-Muslims. Now, this is really an enigma to me. I certainly do 
not know, but other friends will know better, what was the meanmg of 
this division. Up to the year 1926, Mr. President, though Mussalmans 
got one column, their representation in the so-called Imperial services, the 
gazetted posts, was nil Later on, from 1926, perhaps as a result of the 
clamourings, as the Treasury Benches are so apt to call them, again there 
was a division, and the division ran like this.: ‘ Europeans, and Statutory 
Indians”, and under the latter head came Hindus, Mussalmans, Anglo- 
Indians and others. So on an analysis of this classification of the 
services from the very beginning you will find that only from the year 1924 
in their wisdom. Government found a colunrm to show what was the 
strength of Mussalmans. So far as the radway services are concerned, 
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you must have heard, Sir, quite often Mr. K. Ahmed and others raising 
the, point on the floor of the House and asking the Treasury Benches 
whether it was not a fact that Lord Beading or somebody in Belvedere or 
somewhere made some promises in this direction ; and it occurs to me that 
that might be the genesis, because at the beginning of the second Assembly, 
so far as our representation in the railway services was concerned, as a 
result of that perhaps, Mr. President, this one column for the Mussaimans 
was introduced. And what is their strength there, Sir, so far as the 
gazetted or the Imperial services are concerned? Sir, there the position 
has been miserable. Now from 1924 onwards up to now, this classification 
has been going on — “Europeans and Statutory Indians**, and under the 
latter head comes Hindus, Mussaimans, Anglo-Indians and others. Sir, 
it will be in the recollection of my Honourable friends here who have been 
listening to the debates, that many of us on the floor of the House wanted 
to know the meaning of this enigma “Others**, because perhaps the Rail- 
way Board, being afraid that a certain class of people might enjoy a bigger 
percentage or bigger representation in any of these columns, have taken 
to this camouflage of “Others** and by not bringing out their true colour. 
I venture to suggest to the Railway Board that they have created many of 
the suspicions which lurk in the minds of sober-minded citizens. If this 
column “Others** were explained fully in the Report, Sir, if that had been 
done, lots of misunderstanding might have been removed. There, in the 
figures which they have supplied in that pink book, they have a story of 
two classes of people only. They give figures with regard to the Imperial 
services, the gazetted posts and what they call the “Upper Subordinate 
class’*. This latter class starts on a salary of Rs. 250 and upw’aivls. And 
of course with regard to the covenanted services, they have got their various 
grades. While giving figures for the former class of appointments, in- 
variably it would appear from the .Memorandum supplied by the Railway 
Board that those wage-earners who get even six annas a day are also 
classed here, and in that way perhaps the Mussaimans arc shown to have 
some percentage on paper. I say to the Railway Board, Sir, that that is 
ji very unsatisfactory state of affairs, because if it w^ere possible for the 
Railway Board to say in their Memorandum, supplied to the Members, 
the number of people who were drawing certain scales of salaries — for in- 
stance it has been stated that they have information with regfird to people 
drawing salaries of less than Rs. 30 a month, those drawing Rs. 80 — 59 
I)er mensem, those drawing Rs. 60 — 99, those drawing Rs. 100 — 249 and 
those drawing Rs. 250 and upwards — if it was possible, Mr. President, to 
get these things themselves in their owm office, well, it would not have 
hurt them if they had put them in in their Report. The only conclusion 
to which I can come therefore with regard to the absence of this description 
in the Report is this that, perhaps, there could not be any percentage made 
of people servin<y in the railways belonging to the Muhammadan commu- 
nity. (“Hear, hear**.) That is the only answer which suggests itself to 
nie. Mr. President. Sir, in their memorable .Memorandum published for 
our considerat’on on page 9, at the top, the Railway Department say : 
'‘Comparing the figures of 1929 and 1930, the Mussalman element in the 
superior grades has fallen by one officer** — ^because I do not know that it is 
not possible for the Railway Administration to do jugglery with figures, — 
^nd a little further of! they have admitted, Mr. President, that in arriving 
fit the percentage of Muhammadan representation, they have counted 
hundreds of thousands of coolies and other such men who follow the 
Jtfuhammadan faith I Sir, if this is the state of affairs, I do not know on 
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which side to look for help, to the Treasury Benches or to my friends* on 
the right ... , 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshabi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Certainly you will get all this put right in time. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar- ul-AZ'.m‘i Sir, it is a great shame, indeed it 
reflects a very great discredit on the administration of the Government of 
India and of the Railway Board in particular that this sorry state of affairs 
has been allowed to continue right up to 1V)31. Sir, wliat is tho justification 
for this meagre representation of our peopJe on this side of the administra- 
tion? It will be within your knowledge, Sir, that from the very beginning, 
from the inception of Railway Administration in tins country in 1845, four 
or five railways have been under the direct control and administration of 
the Government of India, and it does not I’e in llieir mouth to say that 
the major portion, the larger part, of the railway lines is managed by others. 
What about these important railway lines which are under your direct 
administration — the North-Western Railway, the Eastern Bengal Railway 
and some other railways which Inive been under your direct control'-' Sir, 
the North-Western Railway passes through one of the richest provinces, 
where the Muhammadan population is more than 56 per cent., and yeb 
the Railway Board come here and tell us that no suitable Muhammadan 
can be found to fill up the position even of a dork ! Sir, that is an Admi- 
nistration w'hich lias been under the direct control of the Government for 
so many years. Then the Kaslem Bengal Railway, Mr. President, you 
know, passes througli the wdiolc of Eastern Bengal and part of Assam ; and 
'v\hat is the percontago of Muhammadans there? It will not, Sir, lie in the 
mouth of tho Railway Board to come and blurt out that suitable Muham- 
madans are not avadablc. Sir, there have been hundreds and thousands of 
Muhammadans who come cut from institutions — first-class people who are 
fit for any appointment if only that is open to them. So, Sir, if in those 
Administrations which are under the direct control of Government matters 
have not proved satisfactory, I am not in a position to blame those Rail- 
way Administrations which are managed by others. And of course they 
could not escape the guilt of not taking our people in sufficient numbers 
in their services. I have got first-hand information so far as tho Assam 
Bengal Railway is concerned which is a Railway managed by a company. 
If a Muhammadan graduate is introduced to the lAgent, 101 kinds of excuses 
are hurled at him. It is perhaps natural and I do not blame him. There 
are lots of obstructions through which ho hns to pass. If this is the posi- 
tion, how does it lie with the Railway Board to come out with this Blue 
Book and tell us of so many things which they arc going to do and which 
they could not do for reasons over which they say they have no control? 

I will now refer, Sir, to one other aspect of this matter. You will re- 
member that the Railway Board have bccfs in existence, I think since the 
beginning of 1005. The Railway Board care responsible for all that has 
happened since then. Here in this Blue Book not finding what to say to 
the Mussalmans, they have taken shelter behind that blessed body known 
as the Public Service Commission. But that body is Qnly of recent origin. 
The Public Service Commission came into being only the other day. What 
about the recruitment of Mussalmans diiriner those years before the Public 
Service Commission came into beiner? What answer can the Railway 
Board give for this breach of faith, if I may put it mildly, with regard to 
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our ^representation in their service? They have been talking from the house- 
tops tabout the loyalty of the community and tons of other things we hear 
in this country so far as the Mussalmans are concerned. Sir, I will read 
one passage from the book of Lord Bonaldshay. It is a passage which T 
quoted once before. I will ask Honourable gentlemen of the Eailway 
]^oard, not to be afraid of past histories and I will submit this for the 
consideration of the Honourable the Finance Member who is very much 
afraid of past histories. Because history repeats itself, and if there is no- 
meaning in history, life will be intolerable and there will be no civilisation 
whatsoever. This is what Lord Bonaldshay said : 

“It was from a Muhammadan sovereign that the East India Company acquired 
their rights in three of the richest provinces of India, and it was a Muhammadan 
sovereign wdiqse paramount position was recognised by them when they inscribed his- 
iiijme and insignia upon their coins.** 

I place this before the Treasury Benches. If Jehangir hnd not allowed 
facilities to the East India Company, wdicre would your trade be and your 
factory at Sura.t and this Easlern Empire? 

Mr. 0. S, Ranga Iyer: Was there communal representation in the time- 
of Jehangir? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: There was very strong communal repre- 
S(;niation in the time of Jehangir. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-A2r.m : Then Lord Bonaldshav continues. 

“The Muhainma-dans, in other words, were tlie ruling race from whom Maliratta 
and other Hindu chiefs were proud to accept their titles. Their historical importancer 
cannot, indeed, be gain-said, and their political importance is equally well founded. 
No more loyal community is to be found in the Empire today; no community in India 
has provided more or better fighting material for tlie forces of the Crown. But beyond 
all tins it must always be borne in mind that the followers of Islam extend far beyond 
the confines of the Indian Continent. The Muhammadans of India- ‘are connected by 
tics of religion, tradition, and race with the wdiole of Western Asia and Northern 
Africa, right away to Uic Atlantic — countries where the prestige of England standa 
high now, and where England is recognised as the champion of justice and fairplay*.**' 

I make a present of this to my Honourable friends on the Treasury 
B(‘iiches. If there is any meaning in these words “justice and fair-play 
may I not ask them how it is that even during the period of the existence- 
of the Ilailway Board, leaving aside the years before, up to now the 
i\ruliaminadnns have been brought to such a pass?- Perhaps the mis- 
fortune has been that the Mussalmans have trusted them rather too much. 
The Marquis of Bonaldshay in another passage says this: 

“The numerical test as between Muhammadans and Hindus is not a fair one, for 
the simple reason that in the census returns immense numbers of people are classed' 
as Hindus who, for electoral purposes, cannot fairly be counted as Hindus all.” 

The Bailway Board have always tried to class us with the minorities, 
ami if Government, as represented by the Bail way Board, were true 
to their professions, they would not have taken shelter under so many 
camouflages, if I may say so. 

Sir, if one reads carefully these 12 printed pages, it strikes one that- 
Perhaps there is an underlying notion that the minority communities,, 
specially the Mussalmans, are inefficient. If anything has been done- 
for the Muhammadans, perhaps that has been done as an act of grace or 
favour. I most emphatically repudiate the charge that the MuliammadanS' 
‘‘ire inefficient. The Mussalmans could not be inefficient in any way. 
They ruled this country for more than one thousand years and carried 
On the administration. One hundred and one kinds of people were pleased* 
to call them even Gods, if I remember history. If this race of people 
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•could be rulers for more than a thousand years, how could they in the 
lapse of such a short time, have become inefficient in the eyes t)f the 
Treasury Benches? One can hardly find any reason. Sir, as I suggestec 
a little while ago, the remedy is not far to seek. Perhaps the Govern 
ment of India, represented by the Railway Member, have been sleeping 
actually thinking that the Mussalmans are a contented race of people 
and there will not be any trouble on their side. But I can assure him. 
within the limits of constitutional agitation, that if the legitimate claims 
of the Muslims are not respected, they will not keep any thing untried. 
That is certainly to be harrassing to Government. In the blessed Memo 
random they have given us, they have given the percentages. It is ver^ 
■difficult to gauge one’s situation by those percentages. Presently I wil 
just show what are really the numbers of people of the various com- 
munities in the railway service from year to year. If we start definitely 
from 1924, the year from which wg are given a place in the Railway 
Administration Report, the figures are like this. On the Ist of April 1924, 
the total of gazetted ranks. Imperial Service, were 1,888, and they were 
divided like this: Muslims 44; Anglo-Indians 89; Europeans 1,516; Non- 
Muslims 245. I do not know what this “non-Muslims” means. They 
might be anybody. They might be Indian Christians or they might be 
anybody. But here from an analysis of these figures you can easily 
understand that perhaps they are afraid of coming out in their true 
colours as to who these nop-Muslims are. Now with regard to the Upper 
Subordinate Orade, that is not far better. There was a total of 7,004, 
out of which there w’ere 1,584 non-Muslims; 216 Muslims; 2,786 Anglo- 
Indians, 2,818 Europeans. 

On the 1st April 1925 in the gazetted ranks the total was 1,931; 
non-Muslims 283; Muslims 45, Europeans 1,516; Anglo-Indians 87. In 
the Upper Subordinate Grade; Europeans 2,810, non-Muslims 1,822. 
Muslims 250, Anglo-Indians 2.940. In these tw’o vears you will finrl 
that the percentage of Muslims is about 2 per cent, in the gazetted ranks 
and in the subordinate ranks a little over 2-2 per cent. 

When we proceed to 1925-26 we find that there were : 

. Gazetted ranks on Ist April, 1926 ; European 1,496, Hindus 294, Moslerns 
56, Anglo-Indians l.’)2, other classes 47. Upper Subordinates on 1st April. 
1926: Europeans 2,126, Hindus 1,572, Moslems 247, Anglo-Indians 3,809, 
“others” 419=Tota1 6,047. 

Who are holding a monopoly. Mr. President, one can easily see. 

On 1st April, 1927 — Gazetted ranks: Europeans 1,. 520, Hindus 342, 
Moslems 58, Anglo-Indians 169, others 54. In Upper Subordinate Grades : 
Europeans 2,076, Others 476, Hindus 1,693, Moslems 285, Anglo-Indians 
3 765 

1st April, 1928 — Gazetted ranks: Europeans 1,485, Hindus 384. 
Moslems 65. Anglo-Indians 182. Others 62. Upper Subordinates: 
Europeans 2,042. Hindus 1,919, Moslems 327, Anglo-Indians 3,792, Othew 
626=Total 8,606. Moslem percentage is 3'51 in 1927 and 3‘80 in 1928. 
This is certainly very bad. . „ 

1st April, 1929 — Gazetted ranks: Europeans 1,469, Hindus * 
Moslems 73, Anglo-Indians 169, Others 69. Upper Subordinate Grades. 
Europeans 2.051 , Hiridus 2,068, Moslems 360, Anglo-Indians 3.800, Others 
€62. Total 8,941. 
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,1st April, 1930 — Gazetted ranks : Europeans 1,415, Hindus 428, Moslems. 
71, Anglo-Indians 156, Others 77. The percentage of Moslems in Gazetted 
ranks in 1929 was 3*4 and in 193(*, 3*3 what an increase ! I Upper Subor- 
dinates: Total 9,252, Europeans 2,005, Hindus 2,260, Moslems 393, 
Anglo-InSians 3,889, Others 735. 

So you will find, Mr. President, that till 1930 the position has not 
improved at all in spite of so much saying by the liailway Administration 
that they are so soficitous for us, and especially for the minority com- 
munities, though we refuse to be classed as a minority. The Memorandum 
which has been supplied to us also mentions one important fact from 
which one can judge that perhaps our case was not of sufficient importance 
before their eyes to be considered by them. If that is the idea, 1 do 
not know what to say to that. Now, one or two words in passing with 
regard to our position here generally. One feels rather diffident to speak 
out now-a-days with all the coquetting, flirting and so on with all sorts 
of ideals around. My friends will remember that as far back as the year 
1925 there was a pact with the Leader of the Swaraj Party, the late 
Desabandhu Das, whom we all liked and whom everybody on my right 
liked. He was willing to concede to us our demand according to our 
numerical strength. Jfut they are past stories. Things have been 
jillowed to drag on and they have come to this. Now it might be said that 
the Mussalmans arc very clamourous, but it is not right for us to be told 
so. I say this to the liailway Administration. It will be a sort of 
(.ncouragement if they act up to what they have professed to do here 
in this Blue Jfook. Of course, the misdeeds of past years might be 
forgotten and the past may also be conveniently forgotten. But I doubt 
very much indeed wlictlier the methods and ways they have suggested 
will bring out anything good. Yesterday one word perhaps slipped from 
lay esteemed friend. Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad, and he complained that some 
junior members of the Railw^ay Board superseded some senior members. 

T personally know Mr. P. li. liau, who has been the Secretary of the 
Kaihvay Finance Committee. He is a very good gentleman and a very 
^Toat financier. I am sure my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, did not mean 
any harm to liim. He is a very brilliant man. If he got his promotion 
by dint of merit it is well and good. In this connection 1 submit for 
the consideration of the Bailway Board that cases of efficiency of popular and 
tactful officers like Mr. Ghiilam Muhammad and others should also be 
considered. If the Bailway Administration is carried on now^ tactfully, 
in years to come wHth the administrative changes we might expect to 
have very good results. With these few w^ords 1 commend my motion 
for the consideration of this House. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Rir, I rise, not to oppose the motion, though 
T do not support the Honourable gentleman*s arguments. I 
have already stated, and very clearly stated, that I do not 
holieve in communal representation, including Muslim rc present fition ; but 
if the Government have made up their mind about it, if we are to be 
faced with a fait accompli, T am not one of those who is going to go 
niad over first principles. Tn politics we must be prepared for the second 
hest. Tt is in that lij^ht that T approach this motion, and speaking from 
fhis side, and on hehnlf of the Pnrtv to w'hich T have the honour to belong 
I nmy say straisrhtaway that the Maihammadans may have all the repre- 
sentation that the Anglo-Indians have in the raihvays (An TTonoiirahlo 
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Member: “Even more.’*) My friend here belonging to the Independent 
Party, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, says “Even more’’ : I have not the pri- 
vilege of speaking for the Independent Party, but I understand the spirit 
in which he puts it. It shows that both the Nationalists and the Inde- 
pendents do not want to stand in the way not only of the Government 
having given the Muhammadans what they have got, but also in the 
way of what my Honourable predecessor has put before this House. I 
have carefully gone through this Muslim representation Memorandum 
and we cannot improve, so far as the facts and details in regard to it 
are concerned, upon what the previous speaker has said. Though person- 
ally I would have liked to adhere to the original view taken by no less 
an authority than Sir Abdur Rahim in his Minute to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Public Services, the Islington Commission, in which 
he enunciated two principles, one with regard to the superior services 
and another with regard to the subordinate services, I am prepared in the 
light of the Government’s taking a step in the direction of Muslim repre- 
sentation, that they should go forward. This is what Sir Abdur Rahim 
said — (he was then Mr. Abdur Rahim) : 

“Stress has also been laid on the fact that in the present circumstances of India, 
wlien the spread of education amongst the different communities and in different pro- 
vinces is uneven, the drawback of the competition system is that the successful candi- 
dates are likely to be drawn largely, if not entirely, from some particular classes end 
localities. The fact is not disputed, but it is important to appreciate its proper bearing 
on the question as it affects the different services. Generally speaking, the principle 
which has commended itself to me, and which is in accord with practically unanimous 
opinion of representative Indiana of all communities and provinces, is that it is in- 
advisable as it is unsound and unnecessary to emphasise the question of communal or 
provincial representation in the superior services. The personnel required for these 
services must he possessed of the highest qualification available and any narrow con- 
traction of the area of recruitment should be avoided.^* 

That was said years ago. Much water has flown down the Jumna since, 
and many Muhammadans have qualified themselves and there is a legiti- 
mate grievance among the Aluhainmadans, as there is among the Indians, 
tliat the services on the railways are dominated by Anglo-Indians. Sir, 
the Muslim representation Memorandum that the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member or the Railway Board, whosoever be responsible for it, 
have communicated to us is, what T may call, very very clumsy camou- 
flage. They have not told us, as they were bound to tell us, how many 
Anglo-Indians arc in the service, how many Muhammadans are in the 
service. I am not going at present into the question of other communities 
like the Sikhs or the depressed classes, as I find my friend, Mr. Sant 
Singh, has given notice of a cut in relation to Sikh representation. But tlie 
whole point is this : if the Government want to throw memorandum after 
memorandum upon us, they ought also to give us the facts about them. 
For instance, they have prepared a Racial Discrimination Memorandum, 
making a few quotations from past statements; but they have omitted 
to include a speech, a really magnificent speech, though I was not quite 
in agreement with him at the time, made by Mr. Fazl Eahimtulla on 
Muslim representation in connection with Indianisation. All these iui- 
porfcant logical statements have been omitted : they have just made a 
hotch potch preparation of a memorandum containing certain statements 
by certain people, and if you carefully look through the Memorandum 
yourself, you will find that it is prepared by a third rate publicity officer 
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of»Jhe I^ilway Department. Whatever that may be, it was their business 
to tell us very clearly how many Anglo-Indians there are and how many 
Europeans there are who are getting, say, more than Es. 1,000 a month; 
and how many Europeans and Anglo-Indians get more than Rs. 250 a 
month; and how many get more than Rs. 100 a month. Then we can 
know whether really it is dominated by Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
or not. 

In another memorandum, which I do not wish to refer to in more 
detail now, I mean the Memorandum on Racial discrimination, they are 
simply trying to throw a mask over the whole thing by describing them as 
statutory Indians. My objection there too is that they are not giving 
any facts or details in regard to the communities. If the Government have 
committed the country through their action to communal representation, 
they ought to be fair and square about the whole business. They ought 
not to bo so niggardly in their attitude : they ought not to create an atmos- 
pher(5 of suspicion or anything of the kind. The perfectly frank thing 
for the Government to do if they mean communal representation, as they 
no doubt mean it, is to place before us all the facts ; and if they prepare 
any memoranda in future; and I think they will have to prepare memo- 
randa, because now that the Government have committed the people of 
this country through their action to communal representation and now 
that educated people in India among the Muhammadans and also among 
the Hindus are clamouring for posts, they will have to give us informa- 
tion as to how much the railways are dominated by Anglo-Indians. At 
present possibly 75 per cent, of the superior officers arc Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians. In the Railway Board, for instance, there is no Muslim 
representation, and I do not see why the Memorandum should have 
omitted any statement in regard to that fact. Are the Government of 
the opinion that there are no Muhammadans living in the country who 
are fit to be Members of the Railway Board? The Railway Board at 
present lias only representation of a statutory Indian. I am not for a 
moment questioning his ability, for the very simple reason that when 
the House was enraged with that Depai'tment, I, from the no-man’s land 
wliere I W'as staying when I was ploughing a lonely furrow in politics both 
in this House and outside, voted for the additional appointment on the 
ground that I do not at any rate want to vote for racialism. But how 
many Muhammadans arc there in the Raihvay Board? Are not the 
iVIuhammadans entitled to some share? My friend over there was very" 
modest; I do nob think he wanted to go so frr as certain others wanted 
him to go; but if tlicre is to be communal representation, if there is to 
ho Muslim representation, what the Government have to do is one practical 
thing. I believe an attempt was made to dig up the Bengal pact with 
regard to communal representation at a certain time. With reference to 
the complaint from the Muslims in Bengal, a suggestion was made and 
perhaps it was adopted, that there should be for a certain period a stop- 
pngc of recruitment from the predominant community to the services, until 
the minority community was able to secure this percentage. If, therefore, 
the Government are honest, they ought to follow up their Memorandum 
by a declaration of a stoppage oip all European and Anglo-Indian recruit- 
Tuont to the railway services until and unless all the minorities, including 
Muslims, have had their chance first, and secondly the majorities; and 
after that representation is so classed, then I say that they may throw 
niemorandum after memorandum upon us, not with a view to mislead 
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us, not with a view to hoodwink us, not with a view to side-track the 
issue, but to meet the grievances which they pretend they are anxidiis tc 
meet. • 

Mr. President: I think it will be best to adjourn for Lunch now and 
resume the debate afterwards. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Ijunch till a Quarter Past Two ol 
the Clock. 


The Assembly rc-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, in supporting the motion which has 
been proposed by my friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, I will not traverse the 
ground which he has already covered, nor do I want to go into the facts 
and figures which he has quoted. I shall merely content myself with 
repeating what the Honourable the Railway Member himself admitted in 
his speech when he said that ‘"Adequate steps have not yet been taken to 
give effect to the policy of the Government of India and that further 
measures are necessary and must be introduced at a very early date.** 1 
will add nothing to what the Honourable Sir George Rainy has said, and 
I hope and trust that adequate steps will be taken at a very early date. 
I understand that the Railway Board have aecejitcd one of the sugges- 
tions which I made to them the other day, that two Muslim officers not 
below the rank of a Divisional Superintendent should be placed on special 
duty, for not less than five years, to make inspection of offices and super- 
vise the recruitment. I hope and trust that these two officers will be men 
of experience and men in whom Mussulmans will have confidence. I also 
hope and trust that their term of office will not be less than five years, 
because a huge problem like the representation of ]\Iuslims in a huge 
service like the Railway service cannot be finished in one or two years. 
The other day, Mr. Hayman himself told us that he had been a Member 
of the Railway Board now^for about two years, and still ho has not yet 
been able to go through all the files and handle the situation. If it has 
taken Mr. Hayman two years to go through the files and handle the situa- 
tion, I think these two special officers will not be able to do anything 
unless they are given a lease of life of at least five years. 

Then I would suggest that the supervision of these two officers should 
not be confined only to the Traffic Branch of the Railway Administration 
or to the offices of the Divisional Superintendents and the Agents, but 
their supervision should be extended to the Finance Departments also, 
including the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, of which the renowned 
head is Lala Faqir Chand. I hope, Sir, that the supervision of these two 
special officers will extend to this Department also. 

Then I hope and trust that the Government will see their way to 
accept my other recommendations, and I would repeat them on the floor 
of the House to extract a categorical reply from the Honour- 
able the Railway Member on the floor of the House. My fir^t 
recommendation is, and that, I think, is the most important one, that 
the term “ minority community *’ be definitely abandoned, and that the 
representation of Mussalmans should be treated separately from the other 
minorities, in Indiei. Wh,at I mean to say. is that Mupsalmans have 
immensely suSei^d, on account, of , their being placed in the. same . . level as 
the. other small minorities, in the country, . Supposing there are three 
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vacancies, reserved for minority communities, mostly it happens, if it is in 
the •Depfi^ment, say of my friend Mr. Shillidy, one of the vacancies will 
go to a ISikh, the other will go to an Indian Christian, and the third to a 
mernUer of the community of my friend, Colonel Gidney, and then it will 
be* said "that they have complied with the provisions of the Government 
communique, there were three appointment's and the minority community 
has been provided for and that no suitable Mussulman candidate was 
nvailable and so forth. But even if consideration is given to the case of 
Mussulmans, then out of the three vacancies, one of them would have been 
given to a Muslim candidate. That would mean thfit from one-third the 
Mussulman representation is reduced to one-ninth So I submit that it is 
absurd to include the Mussulmans in the s^amc category as the other minor- 
ity communities, and as I have said in this »IToiise several limes, which I 
would repeat again and again, we might be smaller in numbers as compared 
to the other communities in India, but we arc a community consisting of 
seven crores, with a historical record behind us, and as such wo cannot 
be treated as a small minority commimity. Therefore I say that this 
absurd term “minority community*' should not be applied to Miissalmans 
in future. They should be treated according to their own status atii as 
a separate community 

Sardar Sant Singh; Certainly as a majority, provided you (qualify 
\ ourself. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Then you arc likely to be out of jobs. Of 
(‘ourse, wc do not want to be bats like tlie Sikhs who, Avhen it comes to 
a question of census, say that they should be included among the Hindus. 
They are both a bird as well as a beast, but when it comes to separate 
representation, they say they are a separate community and they do not 
want to be included among the Hindus. Sir, we do not want to he in- 
cluded among the other niinority communities; wo want to keep our 
Miissalman community as a separate entity as Mussalmans and nothing 
else. 

My second suggestion was that the reservation of one-third appointments 
for Mussalmans should be so arranged that their percentage should be 
fixed higher in those provinces in which they are numerically larger and 
(Educationally superior. For instance, the Punjab, Bengal and the United 
Provinces should be able to contribute a larger quota- than other provinces. 
What I mean to say is, that in distributing this one-third number among 
tile Mussalmans, it should be so arranged that a larger number should be 
allotted to the provinces in which the Mussalmans are larger in population 
or educationally stronger. For instance, the Punjab can supply any num- 
ber of educated Mussalmans. With regard to the U. P. although we are 
act in a majority there, still educationally we, I think, are quite strong 
and we can supply quite a large number of young men possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications for any posts that ore required for the railway services.; 
B you give an equal number to Madras and Bombay and the C. P., natur- 
jfily you cannot find a sufficient number of capable Mussalmans in th 0 fl 6 l 
Provinces and then you will say that capable Mussalmans are not available 
there. 

Another suggestion of mine was that at least two Mussalmans of proved 
^^crit and strong character should be appointed as Deputy Agents on State- 
jnanaged railways like the N. W. B. and the E. I. B. ' I think, Sir, this 

very important, because although there will be two special officers, they 
<^’annot all the time remain in the office. Of course they will be traveling 

c 
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throughout the whole country, but there should be a sympathetic head 
in the Department, without which no justice can be expected. Therefore, 
I submit that two Muslim Deputy Agents should be appointed. 

Another suggestion of mine is that efforts should be made to place 
Muslims in the posts of Office Superintendents and Head Clerks in the 
offices of the Divisional (Superintendents as far as possible. I can not lay 
too much stress on this point. I have already explained it to Mr. Hayman, 
and I submit that, Muslims can never get their proper representation in 
the lower grades of service, unless you put Muslims as the heads of the 
offices. It is impossible to do anything unless you accept this suggestion 
of mine. 

Then, Sir, I would draw attention to another valuable suggestion which 
was made by my friend the Honourable Mr. Husain Imam of the Council 
of State, that provincial Muslim Committees with each Eailway Adminis- 
tration should be appointed to assist them in protecting the interests of 
the Muslim community in matters of recruitment and promotion. I think 
that this is a very valuable suggestion and there is no reason why the 
Eailway Board should not agree to it. Just as they have their Eailway 
Advisory Councils, which, however, never meet, in the same way they 
should appoint these provincial Muslim Committees with each Eailway, 
who would assist the Divisional Superintendents and other officers in 
advertising for the posts, and who would sit with the Selection Boards at 
the time of making selections and see that no injustice is done lo the 
Muslims when the Selection Boards make their selections. These are the 
only important points to which I wanted to draw the attention of the 
Eailway Board, 

But, Sir, before I conclude, I would like to refer to the two speeches 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, has made on this subject. 
In his speech which he made the other day, he accused the Honourable 
the Eailway Member of inaugurating communal representation in the ser- 
vices. I say that it is not the Honourable Sir George Eainy who wanted 
to inaugurate it, but it is our friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, who, by making the 
speech which ho did, wanted to perpetuate communal representation in 
the services. Probably, my Honourable friend did not realise the magni- 
tude of the mischief which he committed that day by making the speech 
which he did. Several Muslim friends of mine came to me. They were 
very much agitated and they said, “Now we are on the threshold of Swaraj, 
and with such a speech what would be our fate at the hands of the majority 
community?” They told- me that the fear of the Muslims that their 
interests would be swallowed by the majority community was not baseless, 
if people had such a mentality as was shown by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Eanga Iyer. I told them, “Don’t be agitated. Don’t take Mr. 
Eanga Iyer seriously. I know him very well”. I said, “He is a weather 
cock. He changes with every season. 1 remember him very well when in 
1924 he entered this Assembly and everybody thought that a wild animal 
had come from the wilderness of the Himalayas. In those days he was a 
staunch supporter of our late lamented leader Pandit Motilal Nehru. But 
after two years or three years, when he was flying on tte wings of a certain 
deposed Maharaja, what do we find? Mr. Eanga Iyer filing a suit against 
that very revered leader in the Madras High Court. Would you believe 
such a man? What is his character?” 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer: On a point of order, Sir. The last statement 
ihaffj^he Honourable gentleman has made is a damnable lie. 

Mr •• President: Order, order. I hope that Honourable Members will 
not give expression to such a language in this House. 

(Cries of “Withdraw, withdraw".) 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I shall withdraw if the Honourable gentleman 
withdraws his last sentence which is not true. 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I will withdraw any statement if it were 
a lie, if my Honourable friend will point out to me which sentence that 
I have used is a lie. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I do not want to repeat it. The last sentence 
of his last statement is not correct. I hope he will withdraw that state- 
ment because I do not call him a liar. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Ilajshahi Division : Muhammadan Hural) : What is 
that statement? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I would like to know what is that stcate- 
ment. 


The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : May I appeal tQ the Honourable Mr. Banga Iyer purely on the 
question of respect to the Chair. . . (The rest of the sentence was drowned 
in the cries of “Withdraw, withdraw" from some Honourable Members.) 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Yes, I withdraw. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I should be very sony if I have used any 
sentence which is incorrect, and if my Honourable friend will point it out 
to me, I should be the first to withdraw. 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: In the last sentence ho mentioned one deposed 
Maharaja, a departed Leader and a libel suit. Both those statements con- 
voy an insinuation which has no foundation in fact, which is absolutely 
untrue, and which is unworthy of the man who made it. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: My statement only was that my Honour- 
Jible friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, filed a suit in Madras against the late lamenced 
TiiTidit Motilal Nehru, and I hope that that statement is not incorrect. 


Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, the statement that he made was that I 
wus associated with a particular Maharaja and that I filed a suit. The 
huds of the case are that, when Pandit Motilal Nehru purchased a parti- 
cular newspaper and when the proprietorship of that particular newspaper 
changed, when the brother of a particular Maharaja had shares in it, I 
resigned the editorship of that paper because I had to fight my election 
and could not carry on the late Pandit's election propaganda from the 
editorial chair. And, therefore, the Honourable gentleman was grossly 
misrepresenting me and indulging in an insinuation like a “wild animal'* 
tiint he is. (Laughter.) 


Mr, President: I do not think such# 
House. It may be perfectly parliamentary 
shows good taste. 


language 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: T quite agree with you. I used those words, wild 
animal, in quotations because he called me a wild animal. (Laughtei^l 

Mr. President: I am not raising that question. I trust that Honour- 
able Members in taking part in this debate will bear in mind tlje dignity 
and the good name of the Assembly. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: It is my misfortune or good fortune — do 
not know \^^hat it is — that I come from the same constituency to which 
•my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, belongs, and if that constituency 
produces only wild animals (Laughter), I think I will have to submit to 
what he says. Wc finish with that incident of our friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer 
I told my friends. “Don’t take him seriously. It was only in my own 
town, Moradabad, in 1926 that he was addressing a public meeting which 
was presided over by the late Pandit Motihil Nehru, and in that meeting 
he was opposing the cornmunalism of our esteemed leader, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. TIktc was an uproar of opposition tigainst him. The 
people were so much enraged at his conduct in that meeting that it was 
very difficult to bring him out of that meeting. And todav what do we 
find?” 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That statement is again untrue. I won the 
election against Malaviyaji and Lala Lajpat Rai in spite of their combined 
opposition. 

Mr. President: May I ask Maulvi Muhammad Yakub to leave that 
subject alone and to concentrate on the issue that is before the House 
now? These personal remarks do not add to the dignity of the House. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I bow^ to your ruling, Sir, and I leave it 
at that, and I hope that my Muslim friends who were agitated by the 
speech of my Honourfible friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, made the other day, will 
not take him seriously. Today, of course, he tried to make amends for 
that 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: I was making no amends whatever. T was faced 
with a fait accompli, .... 

Mr. President: I wish the Honourable Member (Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub) to deal with the issue before the House. The kind of exchange of 
remarks w^hich we have had till now are very undesirable. The Honour- 
able Member may continue to express all that he has got to say on the 
motion before the House. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Then I finish. I leave my Honourable 
friend Mr. Ranga Iyer because the less said about him the better. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : Muhammadjui 
Rural) : I regret the breeze which has ruffled the even tenor of the debate, 
and the passage-at-amis between the non -Muhammadan representative of 
Kurnaon and the Muhammadan representative of the same constituency. 

1 am afraid I have lost the thread of my arguments. [An Honourable 
Member: “Then sit down.”) I am. however, relieved by the fact that 
the Honourable the Mover of the motion, Mr. An^ar-ul-Azim, and the 
other speakers who followed him have dealt with the question of Mosloui 
representation so exhaustively of the necessity of dwelling at any length 
on the subiect. My task is also considerably lightened by the fact that 
I noticed this morning, in the speech of my friend, Mr. Ranga Tver, » 
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change in the angle of his vision and it has resulted in his discovery today 
that the fourth face of the Railway Member, in which he saw some re- 
seinblahce to the Hindu God Brahma, was nothing but a camouflage or a 
niash of aommunal sympathy. Mr. Ranga Iyer Baw abnormal psychic 
powers. He may sometimes discover the face of a God and sometimes the 
jnask of a camouflage, but the only face which we people who are endowed 
with ordinary faculties of vision notice in this House during the railway 
debate is the old familiar fac?e of my friend, Mr. Hayman, the old smiling 
sweet face whicli generally manages to carry the. House against us. I am 
also glad that my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, now realises that the policy of 
Muslim representation is a second principle, which is the logical outcome 
of the first principle of Indianisation. Sir, I do not propose to detain the 
House long. 1 will sim])ly y)lace before it a few facts and figures in the 
hope and belief that the cold logic of facta and figures will calm and allay 
the apprehensions of those who imagine that any increase in the representa- 
tion of Muslima would constitute a menace to the monopoly of vested 
interests. Sir, before T do so T shall quote for the benefit of new Mem- 
bers a passage during the debate last year in which my friend, Mr. Hayman, 
gave a solemn undertaking that be would do his level best for advancing 
the cause of Muslim representation. He said, before concluding his reply 
to the debate *. 

“I am still not satisfied with the representation which the Muslims have in the 
upper subordinate posts on our railways. But I give my solemn undertaking that I 
have this question at heart and I will push it forward with all the energy that I can 
command. T will be the driving force in this question.** 

X()\^^ lot us examine llic facts and figures and see what the result of 
the application of bis energy and his driving force has been. I had a 
statement, prepared and T flfid on comparison that the figures are as 
follows 

In 1929, the total number of Statutory Indians of gazetted rank on 
rinss I Railways was 710, which included 399 Hindus, 73 Muslims, 169. 
Anglo-Indians and 69 other classes. In 1930, this number increased by 
1^2, i.c., the total was 732. Out of this number the Hindus were 428, an 
incr<*ase of 29, IMuslims 71, a decrease of 2, Anglo-Indians 150, a decrease 
of 13, and other classes 77. an increase of 8. In the subordinate service 
fiinoiig employees drawing Rs. 250 and above the total number of Statutory 
Indians in 1929 was 6,963, out of which Hindus were 2,107, Muslims 368, 
Anglo-Indians 3,814 and other classes 674. In 1930, the total was 7,277, 
•jn increase of 314, which included 2,200 Hindus, an increase of 153, 
Mnslims 393, an increase of 25, Anglo-Indians 3,889, an increase of 75 and 
other classes 735, an increase of 61. So, in the former the percentage of 
jwijslims has gone down from 3*4 per cent, to 3-3 p(T cent., whereas in 
•no latter they have increased from 4’1 per cent, to 4-2 per cent. Now, 
oaling with the appointments made in the gazetted rank of officers shown 

page 54 of Vol. I of the Railway Boards Report., we And that the 
wal number of penuanent vacancies actuallv filled during the year on 
otate. Railways was 41. Out of this Europeans were 12, Hindus 19, 
ijslims 4, Anglo-Indians 3 and other classes 3. On the Company- 
arui^ged Railways, the total number of appointments in the same rank 

o9. This included Europeans 30, Hindus 22, Muslims Nil, Anglo- 
< lans 4 and other classes 3. It means that out of 100 permanent 
f)oin .rnents of gazetted rank on both State and companv-managed rail- 
only four were Muslims. ^ ^ 
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Now, coming to the statement of the number of servants of all races 
employed on each railway system including coolies, sweepers and scaven- 
gers we find the following results. In 1928-29, the total nutnber of 
Muslims was 7,746. In 1929-30, it was 7,281. This was in the B. N. 
Bailway. In the E. B. Iliiiiway in 1928-29, it was 17,336 and in 1929-30 
it was 14,856. In the E. I. K., in 1928-29 it was 31,513 and in 1929-30 
it was 30,970. In the -S'. I. B. it was 2,116 in 1928-29 and 2,219 in 1929-30. 
In the B. L. B., it was 226 in 1928-29 and 190 in 1929-30. In the 
Bhavnagar State Bailway, it was 250 in 1928-29 and 242 in 1929-30. 

Then we find that on the B. N. Bailway the total decrease in the staff 
has been 384, but the number of Muslims has gone down by 465. 

On the E. B. Bailway there was a decrease of 2,692 which was all made 
up from the Muslims. On the E. I. Bailway, though there was an increase 
of 1,'?49, the number of Muslims decreased by 543. On the South Indian 
Bail way, out of the total increase of 2,468 the Muslims increased only by 
103. On the B. L. Bailway there was an increase of 88 but the Muslims 
decreased by 8. 

Now, Sir, turning to the Memorandum on the representation of Muslims 
in the Bailway services, what do we find? We find a most disappointing 
document which discloses a story of broken promises, unredeemed pledges, 
pious hopes, benevolent intentions, infructuous efforts and frustrated en- 
deavours of the Members of the Bail way Board. We find of course traces 
of the instructions they have issued to the Agents of the Bailwnys and the 
circulars they have issued. But their instruct*ons remain dead letters 
and their circulars are treated as mere scraps of paper. We find that large 
promises are made to be immediately followed by smooth excuses. I have 
already quoted figures from which it must have been noticed that, in spite 
of the driving force of my friend, Mr. iTayman, which is well nigh 6*x- 
hausted, the Mussalmana remain and stand where they stood. I will quote 
a few passages for the benefit of the Honourable Members as some of them 
may not have had the tirr\e to read them. I find it stated cn page 6 of the 
Memorandum : 

“In the course of the debate on the Railway Badsret last year Mr. Hayman observed 
that ho intended to have a proper pioportion of Muslims as' Staff Officers as quickly as 
possible.” 

Tlien in the next paragraph w'e find this: 

“The Railway Board regret that owing to the unavoidable delay which has occurred 
in giving effect to the reorganisation of superior cadres, it has not been possible to 
take any further steps in this direction.” 

Then we find on pa^^e 8 VThe proportion is meagre!'* After giving the 
figures wh’ch I need not repeat we have the following remark : 

“The proportion is meagre, but improvements may be expected.” 

So we have only expectations and hopes. Then again after the presenta- 
tion of certain figures we have got the statement : 

“The process is manifestly slow, due to the following copses.” 

Then the causes are enumerated. 

Then again we have the final paragraph, paragraph 25: 

“The statements received in response to this request do not reveal an appreciable 
increase in the Moslem element in the higher-paid group.” 
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And so the Beport goes on till it comes to the conclusion where it is said 
that* “It is hoped that this Memorandum will bear some testimony to the 
eSorts«made by the Bailway Board, more particularly during the last two 
years. “ , No doubt this Memorandum bears some testimony to the efforts 
made, but what, alas, is the testimony as to the results of those efforts 
which I have described as infructiious and frustrated endeavours? Now 
the House will realise that we have got just cause for wonder as to when 
at this snail’s pace of progress — and in some cases there has been a pro- 
jrressive decrease — the goal intended by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Hayman, will be reached. The other day the question was asked as to 
whether it would take 500 years to reach the goal of Muslim representation 
or not. I do not know whether my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, will oblige us by calculating whether, at the pace revealed in this 
document, it would take 500 or 5,000 years to reach the goal. No calcula- 
tion, however, is necessary to predict that before that goal is reached, well, 
we will all be overtaken by the Millennium, the coming shadow of which 
seems to threaten, to shatter the four-headed gods of the Bailway Board 
and their eight hands and to paralyse their activities. Now this Memo- 
randum has also got at the end, a copy of the proceedings of a meeting 
between Sir George Bainy and the deputation of Muslim Members of the 
Tjcgislative Assembly and the Council of State. Sir, I should have thoucht 
that in these days the days of deputation were over and the age of dicta- 
torship had begun. I should have thought that my friends, the Muslim 
members of the deputation, had been cured of this weakness of their own, 
hut they stMl have this pathetic faith in deputations which by force of 
habit seems to be a regular prelude to the railway debate. 1 find"* that the 
deputation opens with thanks to the Bail way Member, and ends with 
thanks — and I find two members also expressing their indebtedness and 
thanks to the Bailway Member. I wonder whether, Because of the sup- 
posed four faces of the Bail way gods, these quadrupled thanks have been 
incniioned in the proceedings (Laughter). Anyway, it has served some 
iiRcfnl purpose beyond the exchange of compl'ments and thanks, because 
1 find there many useful suggestions discussed, and also the admission of 
Mr. Hayman in one passage as to the justice of the ATuslim cause. On 
page 25 T find it stated : 

“Afr. Hayman was of opinion that more should have been done and he felt that 
by the issue of the revised rules already referred to it would be possible to take a 
(lefinite step forward to redress many of the complaints made, some of which he felt 
y^cre true^ of the unjust treatment of Mualim candidate^ for em'ploy merit,** 

And also at page 27 I find the substance of Sir George Bainy ’s remarks : 

“He agreed with what Mr, Hayman had said and would not cover the same ground. 
He would first like to say that he had read the Memorandum drawn up by the Biilway 
board vnth disappointment^ for although he was convinced that the R-ailway Board 
had done all that was possible, the Railway Administrations themselves had not given 
practical effect in anything like a satisfactory degree to the wishes of the Government 
of fndia and of the Railway Board.** 

That, Sir, is exactly the feeling of Mussalmans. But what we cannot 
^dorstand is the helplessness of these four-headed gods of the Bailway 
Department who seem to be all-powerful when other people are concerned, 
out who seem to be helpless when it is a question of Muslim representation. 

when Mr. Hayman feels disappointed and the Honourable the Bailway 
Member expresses his disappointment, it is no wonder that the Muslim 
dupes of yesterday should feel disappointed, keenly disappointed and refuse 
to be the dupes of tomorrow. 
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Before I conclude, I should like to draw the attention of the House, 
and would specially invite the attention of the Honourable the Railway 
Member and of the Members of the Railway Board to two instances of ill- 
treatment of Muslim candidat(3s w’hich have come to my own personal 
knowledge. It is generally said that they cannot find qualified Muslims 
coming forward for appointments in the lower grades. Sir, this is a myth. 
Only the other day a few vacancies had occurred iq Iraq and the Agent 
of the North Western Railway advertised for a few appointments to be 
filled in Iraq. Within a week the ofiice was fiooded with thousands of 
applicants — and the applicants were confined to Muslims as Iraq is a 
Muslim country — so much so that the Agent had to issue orders that no 
further applications would be received. W'oll, this is second-hand informa- 
tion, blit T may now go on to refer to two cases which are within my own 
personal knowledge. The Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway, which 
traverses Western and Eastern Bengal with a predominantly Muslim 
population, had written in reply to the inquiries made by Mr. Hay man 
in a passage quoted by Mr. Hayman during the last debate : 

**We have difficulty in getting first-class apprentices and train examiners who are 
Muhammadan. T may say that while I have many letters from Hindu gentlemen 
asking for jobs for their relatives I have not had one single letter from a Muham- 
madan — a direct application to myself I mean.” 

I do not knoiv what this soft impeachment means, for w'c Muslims have 
not as yet cultivated the virtue of nepotism. Any way after reading that 
passage I summoned up courage and I personally inCerviowed the Agent 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway on behalf of r. highly-qualified Muslim 
graduate, a graduate in mathematics, a member of a historic family, and 
i drew the personal attention of the Agent to his application for a post. 
I must say that the Agent gave me a most patient and sympathetic hearing. 
His application was sent to the Selection Board on which there was not 
a single Muslim. He however ran succcssfullv the gauntlet of the Selection 
Board and survived its ordeal, and he was summoned by means of a letter 

to appear before a certain, official of the Eastern Bengal Railway. For 

days he had to dance attendance at the office waiting for an interview. 
He was driven from pillar to post and from post to pillar and he could 
hardly get an interview with the groat man. At last on a lucky day before 
Ohristmas or sliortly after the New Year’s day — 1 do not remember exactly 
which — this gentleman granted him an interview and iic told him that 
he was too late and that he had given the appointment to another Muslim. 

On inquiry 1 found out the name bf this Muhannuadan gentleman. The 

name of the Muliammadan to whom the appointment was given was Mr. 
Khosla. I for the life of me never thought that Khosla could bo the name 
of a Muslim, althougli of course to a certain extent I now liositate to make 
that statenKuit because 1 find that in the Assembly itself there is nu 
Honourable Member of tlie name of Naharsingji Jshwarsingji, who is a 
devout Muslim. Anyway T pursued my inquiry further and I discovered 
that this Mr. Khosla is related to a certain Mr. Singh who holds a high 
appointment in the Eastern Bengal Railway office. Therefore it could 
not be a mistake. If the Special Marriage Bill of my friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, had not met with an ignominious fate the other day, and if 
such a thing had been possible, a relation by marriage of Mr. Singh might 
be a Mussalman. Now, this is adding insult to injury. This young man 
is no other person than a close relation, a first cousin, of the Nawab Bahadur 
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ofJVIursliidabad, and a graduate in mathematics of the Calcutta University. 
Aftfer this experience of insult being added to injury I can sympathise with 
the fQplings of my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, who more than 
once exclaimed in this House that Bengal has to expiate for the sins of 
Plassey.* Surely the descendants of Mir Jafar and the Mussahnan com- 
munity have yet to alone for the sins of Plassey. In that passage to which 
I referred just now I find a remark that, — 

“The Chief Medical Officer of the Eastern Bengal Railway who is a Muslim had 
the greatest difficulty in finding one Muslim Assistant Surgeon to accept appointment on 
the Railway.” 

For the life of mo 1 cannot understand the meaning of this passage 
either, because I am daily and weekly being besieged by highly qualified 
medical graduates of the Calcutta University. The second case to which 1 
wish to draw attention is the case of a medical graduate who had appeared 
before the Selection Board appointed by Government and who had been 
selected for appointment as Assistant Surgeon by the Government of 
Bengal, but unfortunately on account of financial stringency, as his name 
stands third on the list — the first two liave been appointed — his name is still 
on the waiting list. A vacancy has occurred on the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way or a new post has been created, 1 cannot be quite sure of that. Any- 
way the Eastern Bengal Railway advertised for a qualified medical graduate. 
Many applications were sent by qualified Muslim candidates. This Muslim 
candidate — the Bengal Muslim I have in view — was an applicant. There 
were highly qualified Bachelors in Surgery and Medicine from the province 
of Bihar as well as from the Punjab. The Selection Board sab, and as 
usual it had no Muslim on it. They selected certain names, but not the 
names of the Muslims who were excluded. I am glad, however, to state 
that, on represent at* on being made to the Agent, the matter is receiving 
furtlicr consideration. All the applications, so far as rny information goes, 
have now been sent to the Principal of the Medical College of Calcutta 
who is not a Muslim gentleman — T need not say that — for him to make a 
selection. \Vc are awaiting ilio result of that selection. I daresay the 
JVincipal of tlic Med\;al College would select a Muslim for the simple 
reason that he was a ineiriber of the Selection Board which selected three 
Muslims for appointment by the Government of Bengal, and amongst the 
applicants for the post in the Eastern Bengal Railway are ]\ruslim graduates 
in Medicine and Surgery who have been considered fit and qualified for 
posts by the Selection Board of the Government of Bengal. If a Mussal- 
niau is selected by the Principal of the Medical College that would 
strengthen our case for the appointment of a Muslim on the Railway 
Sc'lcction Boards. When highly qualified Muslims are available they are 
excluded for one n^ason or the other and the blame is thrown on the com- 
munity Or the individual. In conclus’on 1 have to make an appeal to my 
friends on my right. We Muslims are in a minority. Those who are in 
minority alone know what it is to be in a minority. We are between the 
devil and the deep sea, the Government on the one hand and my friends 
to niy right on the other. 

Hr. B. Das: Don’t include me. (Laughter.) 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: There are honourable exceptions, and I hope that 
p in this question they will apply their mind not to the personalities! 

or to the personal or communal issues but to the principle and 
^otc in support of the motion which has been so ably and eloquently moved 
my Honourable friend from Chittagong. 
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Mr. A. M. Hayman (Government of India : Nominated Official) : Sjr, 
Honourable Members on the other side of the House, who spoke on thia^ 
question, have divided their remarks into two broad categories, namely, 
one part which touches broader questions of policy and the other which deals 
with facts, and particularly the facts as relating to the period since I last 
dealt with this< subject in this House. Sir, I do not propose to say any- 
thing on the broader questions of policy, — ^these will be dealt with "by my 
Honourable friend, Sir George Rainy. But I do wish to place before the 
House facts and hgiires to enable the House, to arrive at a proper appre- 
ciation of the situation. I will begin, Sir, by thanking my Honourable- 
friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, for the moderation with which he presented the 
case of the Mussulmans. To begin with, he was dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion. Every one of the other Muslim Members, who has spoken on the 
subject, is dissatisfied with the present position. I am even dissatisfied, 
and I am dissatisfied becaue the figures show that in the superior services 
and in the upper subordinate services the Muslims are very inadequately 
represented ; and I think, Sir, it i^ the duty of Government to see that the 
declared policy is given effect to and it is the duty also of the Railway 
Board, to see that nothing is omitted to be done to give the Muslims pro- 
per and adequate representation in consonance with the declared policy. 

Sir, when I last s#poke in this House on the subject last year, I did use 
some words which may be described as strong language. My only excuse 
for doing so was that I meant it, and all through the year I have been 
hammering at this question, with a view primarily to find out what arc 
the real facts. Now, I put it to Honourable Membci^ of the House that 
it is very necessary, in dealing with this subject a& well as with any other 
subject, to deal with it in such a way that, while we endeavour to give the 
Mussalmans adequate representation, wo do nothing unjust to other com- 
munities. Therefore, Sir, it was necessary for me, in the first place, to 
find out all the necessary facts. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: But w^hat have you done since last year? 
You have broken the riba of the question by hammering and hammering. 

^Mr. A. M. Hayman: I hope. Sir, when I have proceeded a little further 
with my speech, I shall have given a reply to rny Honourable friend, 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Now, Sir, I want to explain that the organi- 
sation of the Railway Dei)artment at the headquarters is such that we 
cannot get without enquiry, detailed facts and figures relating to each 
office of onr vast railway organisation. It is therefore necessary for us 
either to call for information from the Railway Administrations when we 
want information in greater detail than we have, or to send our own officers 
out to collect what wo want. One of the first things^ that I did soon after 
I made that speech last year, was to get two or three of my officers work- 
ing under me to go out and get all the facts that I wanted for a proper 
consideration of this question and also to investigate certain allegations 
that had been made in certain Muj^lim papers, and which had been brought 
to the notice of Government by Muslim representatives in this House. 
Now, Sir, I only wish to put this point to this House, that in sending one 
of my officers away from time to time to get figures from one of our biggest 
Administrations, the N. W. Railway, I had to do his work in addition and 
thus contribute in this way to the speedy investigation of the question. 
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Hiat was at least one of the contributions that I made in my eamestnesc# 
to ’bring this question of Muslim representation to that stage where you 
can pass to the next &4iage and take definite action. 

Now, Sir, I quite agree with the Muslim representatives of this House 
who are dissatisfied with the figures of the past; bub I want the House 
clearly to realise certain important aspects of the question. There are 
three features of this question. The firs^t, the recruitment to the superior 
services; the second is getting a' larger number of Muslims into the upper 
subordinate grades; and the third is the recniitmcnt to the lower rungs of 
the ladder. Now in res^pect to the recruitment to the superior services; 
what is the position during the year 1929-30? The position is, Sir, that 
we took on into our service every Muslim that was qualified in accordanGG 
with our recruitment rules. In one particular service the Indian Kailway 
Service of Engineers there was no qualified Muslim. Nobody regretted 
that more than the Government, and we attempted to find a means by 
which we could at least take one or two Muslims in and among our tempo* 
rary engineers we found a qualified Muslim and we appointed him. May 
J repeat that fact again that every qualified Mus^lim according to our rules 
was during the year 1929-30 taken into our superior service in accordance 
with our recruitment rules, and we also made a special appointment to the 
Engineering Service because no Muslim was among the best of candidates 
who qualified at the competitive examination. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Did you advertise? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: The Public Service Commission make these ap- 
pointments for us and I am quite sure that they have done all that is neces- 
sary in this respect. Now, Sir, I must however say that I was also dis- 
appointed in another matter which affected our superior service. As the 
Honourable Sir George Kainy stated the other day, w^e went out of our way 
to get Indians, even though they were not fully qualified at that time, into 
our Tranj^portation, Power and Mechanical Engineering Departments in 
c»rder not only to get Indians into that Department but to help to work 
up to 75 per cent, recruitment of Indians. Unhappily there was not one 
single Muhammadan among the candidates recommended by the Public 
Service Commission. The position this year, however, is a little different. 
We have had the recommendations from the High Commissioner and he hae 
recommended two candidates definitely one of whom is a Muslim and wo 
have telegraphed that he should be appointed. The recommendation of the 
Public Service Commission, we have not yet had, but I do hope that they 
will be able to find some qualified Muslims for these important branches of 
the service. 

I pass on to the upper subordinate service. Here I quite realise that 
the Muslim representativef^ of this House are keenly disappointed at the- 
low figure, just over 4 per cent., which the Muslims occupy in the upper 
subordinate service. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy Presid’ent.) 

But, Sir, the Railway Board is confronted with a very serious difficulty' 
when it faces this question. The difficulty isjust this. The posts in otir 
^pper subordinate service are filled by promotion from the grades next 
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below, and since the grades next below are at the moment held in a majprity 
by members of other communities, it follows that it is very difficult to 
increase the number in the upper subordinate grades ra^pidly by liiuslims 
unless one makes unmerited supersessions. That, Sir, the liailway Board 
are not prepared to do. But the Railway Board are not prepared to set 
aside this question entirely and to say, ^‘Well, because we cannot make 
these unmerited supersej^ions, the Muslims must wait until the posts can 
be gradually filled in the ordinary w'ay’*. We have under consideration a 
proposal which was put before us by one of the members of the Muslim 
deputation that waited on my Honourable friend, Sir George Rainy, which 
proposal reflects in a way what we ourselves thought of doing when We 
recently drafted recruitment rules for our subordinate service. It is ju6^ 
this, that we ought to take in, in some of the intermediate grades educated 
young men by direct appointment to those grades. That seems to offer a 
posMblc solution, but the question has not yet been fully thrashed out 
whether that expedient could be taken without leading to injustice to other 
communities. But it is a definite suggestion, Sir. which we are at present 
•considering and on which we shall take a decision very quickly. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: What about the false name of Khosla that he was a 
Muhammadan ? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Sir, 1 think I owe it to my Honourable friend, 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, to say a few words# about the definite sugges- 
tions which he put before the Honourable Sir George Rainy when the 
latter met the deputation a few days ago. Let me say. Sir, that this is 
what we really want. We want definite suggestions which will help us to 
secure what we have in view and I have personally. Sir, considered these 
suggestions and will, soon after the Budget is over, when my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Parsons, is less engaged, put forward for final consideration by 
the Railway Board and Government these suggestions and the other sug- 
gestions that have been made by speakers in this# House, and I hope also 
other suggestions that will be made when the deputation sends a reply as it 
stated it would at the time the deputation was? received by Sir George Rainy. 
The suggestions of my friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, are contained in 
paragraph 7 of the blue pamphlet. The first suggestion, Sir, is one of 
broader policy which the Honourable Sir George Rainy will no doubt answer. 
So al 5 #o. Sir, the second, except to the extent that a reply has already been 
given when the Honourable Sir George Rainy met the deputation, and 
made the following observation : 

“that the representation of Muslims on particular railways must necessarily vary in 
degree for a percentage that was suitable, for instance, on the South Indian Railway, 
could not possibly be adequate for a railway such as the North Western where, in a 
large part of the area served, Muslims were not a minority community hut constitulcd 
the majority of the population.” 

That answers a part of the observations made by my Honourable friend, 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. , 

The next suggestion was that two. Muslim officers of senior rank should 
be placed on special duty to look after the interests of the representation 
of Muslims, and I think, the Maulvi made it a very particular point that 
these officers should continue on special duty for a period of not less than 
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five years. My Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, informed the House a day 
or^two ago that the Bailwav Board had decided to place two officers on spe- 
cif duty for one year for tne purpose in view. That does not mean that wo 
limittcurselves to keeping them on special duty lor a year only, but we will 
review the position again about this time next year and decide whether it 
is necessary to continue their special duty .... 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub: In one year they will not be able even to 
learn their alphabet. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I am sure, Sir, that the Members of this House 
wilj he given an opportunity next year of expressing an opinion on thG 
j,'oint as to whether they have done something or if they are to do much 
more, whether their special duty should be extended. 

Mr. K. Ahmed! But you said the same thing last year and a year has 
gone by. You are here by the votes of the Muhammadans. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: 1 claim that we have done a great deal during the 
j»ast year. If we had not, you would not have had all these facts brought 
nut before you and you would not have reached the stage that we have 
nached . 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What is the use of speaking so much if it is not going tG 
ilo any good at all? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: There is another point which was made by Mr. 
^'^d\ub and one of the other speakers, that is, that they would like to see 
on our Selection Boards for our subordinate services a Muslim officer. We* 
iMvc not yet isKied definite orders on that subject, but that suggestion will 
})(• considered when dealing with the rides for the recruitment of the 
subordinate services which are shortly to be placed by the Honourable Sir 
(Icorge liainy before the Central Advisory Council for Railways. I shall 
make a definite suggestion to the Honourable Sir George liainy and that is 
iliat. We circulate to the Central Advisory Council with these rules of 
re cruitment memorandum summarising the main suggestions that have 
lic en made in this House on the question of Muslim representation so that 
Honourable Members of this House and of the Council of 

State who are on the Central Advisory Council, when 

iliey sit down to examine our recruitment rules, may take 
into full consideration all that has been said here and may come 
to a decision as to what alterations they will advise should be made in the 
draft rules^ in order to secure adequate representation of Muslims. I may 
at. once say there is one particular direction in those rulers which have been 
drawn up by the Railway Board which secures better opportunity for the 
Muslims to be taken into the service and that is, firstly, we have definite 
rul(;s laid down as to how recruitment to be made. They are to be made 
in the main by Selection Boards presided over by a minimum number of 
nlVicers, and now since an officer has been placed on special duty for the 
purpose of looking after the interc&ts of Muslims, the Railway Board will in- 
^druct all our State Railwjiy Agents that where it is not possible to obtain a 
Muslim officer of the railway to sit as a member of these Boards, to co-opt 
^no of the officers bn special duty who might be a Muslim, to sit on this 
Board, we will do this because we are very anxious to see that the omis- 
^^ions of the past are not repeated and that Muslim interests receive ade- 
Muate representation. 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: That is not genuine. It is by our vote that you make 
that statement. I have grown gray, Sir (Laughter), and I know the Gov- 
ohiment much more than anybody. With four votes of the Muham- 
madans you were appointed when the Hindus kicked you out, and the wlbole 
Demand for your salary was about to be rejected. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Even so, we shall certainly watch the interests of 
other communities as well . . . 

Mr. K. Ahmed: That is again another misinterpretation. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I think I need only add a word or two about' the 
Temarks which fell from my Honourable friend, Dr. Suhrawardy. It is 
that the definite instances which he has quoted, in which he thinks there 
Tias been injustice done, will be immediately and carefully examined by 
the Railway Board. In this matter, as in all other matters, we in the 
Railway Board wish to have definite facts and figures, and we undertake to 
have them examined and ece that proper action is taken. 

Before I sit down, I wish to appeal to my Muslim friends in this House 
to consider this question in a way that would appreciate our difficulties. 
The difficulties are that we have taken up a position where there has in the 
past been inadequate recruitment in the superior and subordinate services 
of Muslims. If Honourable Members feel that the arrangements# for the 
recruitment of superior services under our recruitment rules are such that 
qualified Muslims do not get in in proper numbers. Government I am sure, 
Bir, will be ready to consider definite suggestions that are made for any 
alteration of those rules. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: You have said nothing about the other 
suggestions of mine. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I will just reply to the suggestion that there should 
be provincial or local committees 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I want a reply to No. 4 and No. 5. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I will take No. 5 first and &ay at once that a definite 
repjy is already contained in the Memorandum. Firstly, it is shown in 
that Memorandum that we attach importance to posting Muslim officers, 
who are already in our service, for staff duties. I am very anxious to have 
an adequate number of Mu&lim officers employed on staff duties. I am also 
anxious to see that senior subordinates, who are Muslims, are put in as 
Head Clerks and Superintendents of offices when qualified and senior enough. 
But as I have said earlier in my speech, it is not just for us to superaedo 
the claims of other communities only to put in a Muslim. At the 
same time care is exercised to see that Muslim subordinates are not super- 
seded without justification. If such an employee has not got all the 
experience and training which is necessary to fill a higher post, wo 
endeavour to give him the ncces&ary training . . . 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: But do you not supersede Indians in favour 
of Anglo-Indians? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: He him&elf has superseded others: he has himself set 
the example. 
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Mr. A. M. Hayman: I hope that Bailway Admini£ytrations do not super- 
sede any employee without good reason. I am sure the Eailway Board do 
not do it ; their eyes are blind to communal considerations, in dealing with 
such* questions they only select the best qualified officials when promo- 
tions aifc made for selection posts on the basis of merit. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: It is time they opened their eyes. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: About the Committees which are to help the 
Bailway Administrations in the Selection of candidates, it has been stated 
in the Memorandium that Government will consider this suggestion, and 
it is my intention to place before my colleagues on the Board the definite 
suggestion that this matter should be placed on the agenda paper when 
the Agents of Bailways are here next March to discuss important problems 
which affect Railway Administrations as a whole. 1 think we must hear 
what the Agents have to say on the subject. It is an important suggestion 
and it is one to wliich Government attach importance and we propose to 
deal with it as quickly as wo can. Instead of writing to Railway Adminis- 
trations asking for their views, I propose that the Railway Board should 
discuss it in March with them so as to take an early decision. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Honourable Member invite some 
Muslim Members to join in their conference with the Agents when they 
are here? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: That suggestion will receive careful consideration 
from the Railway Board and will be placed before the Honourable Sir 
(jcorge Rainy for his orders. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: Mu- 
hammadan) : Sir, at the very outset let me make it clear, that I do not 
grudge anybody having his proper share in the administration of the 
country and that I will be the last person to advocate that efficienc}' 
should in any way suffer because of communal claims, but the speech of 
iny Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, on the general discussion of the 
Railway Budget was the cause of a very great disappointment to every 
Muslim Member of this House. I am very glad to hear him today and 
to know that my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has also more than 
one face like the Honourable the Railway Member. We know him at 
that Bench as the Deputy Leader of a party; we knew him as a commu- 
nalist on the 19th February, and we know Wm today as a nationalist 
speaker. He also is the Brahma, Vishnu and Siva of this House, 
(daughter.) 

Mr. B. Daa: Are you not? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am not. Sir. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: You are not a God? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly not. 

While his speech of the 19th, condemning every kind of “ism” was full 
of “isms”, the worst type of “ism” the mischievous type of “ism” the 
'vicious type of "ism” the pernicious type of "ism”, t.c., communalism, 
today’s speech is a kind of redressing speech, a pleasing speech, an 
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encouraging speech, a speech in which Honourable friend himself doe 
not believe. ^ 

Efficiency has become a byword and it is used at every place *whethe 
proper or improper. If the demand of rights, if the demand of justici 
affects efficiency, why do you ask for Indianisation? Why do you objec 
to the I. C. S. examination being held in England? Why do you grudgi 
the Anglo-Indians getting some jobs? Why do you complain about it? I 
Indianisation is not going to strike at the root of efficiency, M’hy should i 
strike at the root of efficiency if Musfe»almans are given their due share' 

I am not ready even for a moment to accept that Muslims are in am 
way inferior to any community in India, but it is on account of some in 
ternal clique that they arc deprived of their legitimate and just rights 
The thing is that the party which is in j)ower opens the door for its owi 
party men only, and the door remains closed for all others. It is tha 
party which does not care either for Sir George Kainy or Mr. Hayman anc 
their circulars are trampled under their feet. They do as they like. I 
is rather difficult to understand the mentality of such persons. 

Then with regard to Vhe remedy, what is said on behalf of the llailwa] 
Board is not actually desired by Alembers. Had it been so desired, ther 
the Muslim percentage would not have been so low in the railway ser 
vices. Sir, nobody denies that efficiency is absolutely necessary for ever] 
responsible post, rather for every post, but what I want is that, subject 
to such efficiency, the representation of each community should be pro 
portionate. There is a paucity of Mussalmans in railway services but 
there is no dearth of efficiency in Mussalmans. I very much doubt i: 
Mussalmans are in any way inferior or inefficient. If any one wants tc 
test the efficiency of Muslims, let him come forward and suggest that al. 
the employees be examined by a committee of impartial persons, not be- 
longing to any of the communities concerned. The Committee should sel 
the question papers, examine the answer books, publish the result, and ii 
short, they should do everything themselves. Then and only then the 
merits of the Mussalmans can be found out, and I say with all the 
emphasis at my command that Muslims will be successful to an extent oi 
60 per cent, in such a test. The thing is that when a post falls vacant 
Muslims do not get a chance; they do not get proper information about 
the vacancy, and generally the applications of suitable Muslims are mis- 
placed on such occasions. It is an irony of fate that such things should 
happen only in regard to Muslims; slip of pen is always against them. Al 
the time of retrenchment it affects Muslims more than others. 

These are hard facts, Sir, and the question of efficiency does not come 
in at all. Mussalmans are not given a chance to show their merits. Does 
any one want that the public services should be the monopoly of any one 
particular community? I a.sk the commercial men of the European com- 
munity here who are sitting on these Benches whether it is a sound policy 
to adopt in any firm? They, the majority community, should come for- 
ward and say that justice should be administered without fear or favour. 

Sir. we are not begging favours either from the majority or from the 
Government. We want our rights as citizens of this vast country to be 
recognised. Will you deny us our rights and privileges, I ask every Mem- 
ber of this House ? We want our rights, the rights for which we fight, and 
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we. are right. I find that, after 150 years, the Honourable the Hallway 
Meifiber has opened his lips and admitted our rights and grievances. 
Although this admission is limited to words only, even that cannot be 
tolerated^ by some friends here. I hope the Railway Member will not care 
for any vicious speech, any wicked speech, any dangerous speech any 
poisonous speech, a speech which is going to be condemned by! generations 
unborn, a speech which denies justice. 

Sir, I may most emphatically tell the Government Benches and the 
Railway Board that there is nothing in their speeches which inspires hope 
in us. If their attitude and their policy remain unchanged, as was appar- 
ent from the speech of the Honourable the Railway Member, then he 
must be certain that all his circulars and instructions will be treated as 
] II ere scraps of paper and will find their way into the waste-paper basket, 

;md in this way the Mussalmans will be deprived of their just and legiti- 
mate rights. The result of such an attitude is that there is a very low 
percentage of Muslims in the superior railway services. They must know 
that the hold of a certain community cannot be of any ivtility to them. 
Railways are business concerns in which the safeguarding of the rights 
of all their customers is the primary duty of the manager of the firm. 
The Government should be prepared to face the consequences that will 
follow on account of the preponderance of one community at the cost of , 
others. I do not wish to say anything more than this, fiesides this, the 
Government should also take notice that dissatisfaction is increasing in 
the minds of Mussalmans and they are now doubtful whether such speeches 
and promises are made to pacify them and that the sympathy of the 
Government is with others. The result of all the efforts of the Government 
is that amongst gazetted rank officers in 1925, the percentage of Mussal- 
inans was 2-31 and in 1930, it was 3’31; amongst subordinates, T mean 
people getting Rs. 250 a month and above, I find in 1925, the percentage 
was 3*6, and in 1930 it was 4*23. The percentage of recruitment for per- 
manent posts of gazetted rank officers in 1926-27 was 10*4 per cent., and 
in 1929-30, it was 9-75. Is that a fact or not, Sir, I ask? (Several* 
Members: “Yes, that is correct*’.) If this is the result of ^heir 
efforts. I ask them to judge their success. Sir, the great difficulty is that 
Mussalmans are everywhere handicapped. I want to quote a few lines. 

I find on page 9 of the Memorandum that “The higher subordinate posts 
are as a rule filled by promotion from lower grades where Muslim recruit- 
ment has been poor in the past”. Then at page 10 what do I find? I 
find “that while there is no dearth of Muslim candidates with suitable 
qualifications, no special steps have been taken by the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the North Western Railway for Muslim recruitment, and that 
vacancies in certain classes of posts are not advertised**. 

Again I find. Sir, “preference is given to the relatives of railway 
employees, and in view of the preponderance of the Hindus, most of these 
^appointments generally go to the relatives and friends of the Hindus in 
the railway services'*. 

(At this stage, Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

Sir, what remedy,* has been suggested? I find here “that the staff 
welfare officers should, among other duties, be specially charged to 
^atch the interests of the railway * staff as a whole and to take steps to 
ensure that injustice or anything imderhand does not creep in, in parti- 
^^lar, in matters relating to recruitment”. But when 61 clerks were 

V 
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recruited for the Welfare Department of the North Western Eailway, ’for 
the Department which has been specially charged to watch their intejrests, 
only one Muslim clerk has been appointed. Sir, there is a saying: 

**Hamne mana he taghaful na karoge lekin, 

Khak^ojaingen ham turn ko khaber hone tak/* 

Which means “I admit you will not be guilty of taking care of us, but 
We would be reduced to ashes before you turn your attention towards 
us''. 

It will, 1 have not the slightest doubt, in this way, take at least a 
century to get our due share in the administration of the country. It is 
on account of such things that the boldness of other persons is increasing; 
otherwise, it was impossible that the demands of Muslims would have been 
turned down so lightly. The consequences will be very serious if the grie- 
vances of the Muslims are not redressed, and the responsibility will rest 
on the shoulders of the Government. That is why I ask that the Rail- 
way Board should change their policy and should not remain content 
only with the issue of circulars. They must get quarterly reports from 
the different Railway Administrations to see how far effect has been given 
to their instructions. All new posts or those falling vacant should be 
advertised in the IMuslim papers, both English and the vernaculars, and 
the Muslim Members of this House and of the Council of State should 
also be informed. As the percentage of Muslims is very low in comparison 
with others, they should be recruited at a higher percentage. The Govern- 
ment are in a better position to satisfy our legitimate and honest demands, 
and I appeal to them that, instead of making speeches and giving argu- 
ments, they should honestly and earnestly do their best to remove our 
grievances. 

Before I sit down, I will appeal to my Hindu brethren that they 
must on this occasion show by their attitude that they can be safely 
entrusted with the interests of other people, and if they do not show 
that attitude, I can say, without any fear of being contradicted, that 
India’s aspirations will never materialise. 

With these words, Sir, I resume my seat. 

Mr* B. Sitaramaraju: I rise to support this motion, and, in doing so. 
I regret the import of heat into this debate earlier this afternoon, but 
fortonately with the sun, we are getting cooler. In supporting this motion 
I wish to congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, and hi^ 
friends for the extraordinary patience with which, day in and day oiii. 
they have been applying themselves to the task of securing for their com- 
munity its due plade in these services. From the very large number of 
interpellations that have been asked and from the number of deputations 
that were waiting on the Honourable Member, one would think that ibe 
Muslim community was indeed very lucky ; that they must really ho 
getting something and yet they were asking for more. But, fortunately 
for us, we have before us the very official records which show that their 
representation in the services is very low indeed. Would you believe it if 
T were to tell yoii that, in the superior and in the higher subordinate ser- 
vices their percentage would come to only 8*75, that is, even less than 4 
per cent.? To suggest that a community, which has given an eminent 
man to preside over our deliberations, a community which is 70 millions 
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strong in this country, a comnoiunity which has produced brilliant men in 
eVtyry walk of life, could not find more than 4 per cent, to servo on such an 
important key service as the Eailways, is very absurd on the face of it. 
If pi(yus declarations of policy and kind words were to satisfy us, not only 
the Muslims but every minority in this country are satisfied, because so 
long ago as 1925 the Government of India declared that their policy would 
be to reserve one-third of the services to redress communal inequalities 
and two-thirds of the services would be set apart for merit. But what do 
we find now? I have the figures. Even if you were to take the Hindus 
and the Muslims together, they are not more than 25 per cent., while we 
find that something like 70 per cent, are manned by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. The remaining 5 per cent, would go to other classes,, 
which, according to the definition given to the term, statutory Indian, 
might include even a European domicile in this country. However that 
l)e, as the larger question of Indianization will be discussed hereafter, I 
would like to confine myself now to the question of Muslims. In doing so, 
1 wish to say that this deplorable state of the Muslims in these services 
could not be tolerated. They petitioned; they supplicated; and they re- 
monstrated. Their petitions were ignored, their supplications were dis- 
regarded, and their remonstrances were set at nought. After this, I 
wonder whether Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim and his friends would not think, as 
once Cardinal Wolsev thought, that if they had served their country with 
half the zeal with which they served the Government of India, they would 
not be in the sorry plight in which they are today. 

Ihis time, last year, when I entered this House for the first time, 
this was the very subject that was then being discussed. On that occasion,. 
^Ir. Jinnah thought, very boldly thought, it impressed me very mucli 
wlion he thus thought, that there might be a policy underlying all this. 
When a large part of the Moslem community were clamouring for these 
})ositions in the services, that it should go on unredressed, might be a part 
and parcel of the policy of the Government to take advantage thereby of 
the sentiment which is cherished by some Indians, who feel that the claim 
of the Moslems is an invasion upon their cherished doctrine, the survival 
of the fittest. In order to take advantage of that sentiment, Mr. Jinnah 
thought, that it might be possible that the Government were thinking it 
light to keep those grievances unredressed. But I must admit that on 
tliat occasion the Honourable Sir George Bainy hastened to assure the 
House that there was no motive underlying the Government's policy in 
this matter. However that bo, the effect of this unredressed grievance on 
the communal harmony in this country has been very disastrous. I can 
very well understand my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, being rather 
vehement on the question of communal representation. I can very well 
understand his position, but before I wish to say anything on that, I would 
like to ask what is exactly this communalism he denounces. In a country 
like ours, which is divided into so many watertight compartments, divided 
into so many castes, and creeds it is impossible, at any rate, at this 
to think bqyond the compartments into which these people are 
divided for ages all at once. It is quite proper for them to think for them- 
selves in the narrower field before they can think on the broader aspect of 
the whole problem.* Therefore, I feel that there is no harm for any one 
uow to feel that common interest which long association in compartments 
^'ould give to each other. But I would certainly object to that form of 
communalism, whether it be that ofrthe Hindu, or of the Moslem, or of the 
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Sikh, or of the Parsi, — that form of communalism which denies* and seeks 
to exclude other communities from the privileges which one would like to 
have for his own. 

Mr. O. S. Bangs Iyer: Hear, hear. 

Hr. B. Sitaramaraju: It is that form of communalism, I understand, 
that Mr. Banga Iyer would like to oppose. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Yes. Why leave out the Sikhs and other com- 
munities? That is exactly the point. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Therefore, Sir, I was very much surprised when 
the Honourable Sir George Bainy in his speech made no mention of the 
other communities which also ought to derive the benefit out of the Gov- 
ernment s policy of keeping one-third for the minority communities. He 
was thinking of Muslims alone, but let that pass for the present. All 
that 1 do want to say at this stage is that there is no denying the fact that 
the Muslims have been done a great injury, in that they could not be 
given more than 4 per cent. I heartily support this proposition and 
would like to tell the Government that there is no use of pious words and 
soft promises that they would do this thing and that thing. If they 
really mean to do anything for the Mussalmans let them do it now. 

Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer: The Muslims must be prepared to concede the 
claims of other communities also. There is no use in their shouting and 
losing their head over it. 

Shailili Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : I rise 
to support the cut moved by my friend Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim. In the 
statistics for 1928-29 it was admitted on all sides of the House that the 
condition of Muslims was extremely deplorable and that the Govern- 
ment were not doing anything dn the matter. I am afraid the Beport 
of 1930 is no better than the previous one. In the case of the superior 
offiicers the position of the Muslims is extremely unsatisfactory. How- 
ever, if taken as it is, the latest figure given by the Badlway Board’s 
Beport is 4*33 per cent. The progress made during the year 1929-30 shows 
that, while the ratio of Muslim superior officers rose from 4*28 to 4*33 
on Stdte rail Wily s, it came down from 1*95 to 1*83 on Company railways. 
The small rise in the State railways is more than counterbalanced by the 
fall in the Company railways. Last year we had the prospect of making 
up the 22 per cent, in hundreds of years, but this year the conditions are 
much worse. Sir, I crave the indulgence of the House for giving them 
a few more figures about the class of staff called the subordinate grade 
services. On State railways the Muslims are 6’09 per cent, at present 
and in 1929 they were 5*02 per cent. That is, there has been an in- 
crease of *07 per cent, during one year and at present on Company- 
managed railways our percentage is 2*33 per cent, and it was 2*0 in 
1929, which means an increase of *33 per cent. God alone knows how 
many centuries it will take to achieve a reasonable percentage for Muslims 
at this speed. The experience of the last five years has proved beyond 
doubt that the Government have done practically nothing in this respect. 
I wish to make it clear that .1 have nothing . to say against any particu* 
lar member or officer of the Railway Board. There was some mention 
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iflade about Mr. Eau. I have known him for a few years, and I think 
he is as good as any one or as bad as any one. This policy of drift on 
the part of the Government has created a feeling of mistrust among the 
Muslims, and in order to remove it Government should fix a definite 
percentage for the recruitment of Muslims to be achieved in all grades, 
and lay down a definite percentage for the recruitment of Muslims, which 
would result in reaching the ratio laid down for all services in a maximum of 
five or ten years. The present policy of Government to give 33 per cent^ 
of posts to minorities in order that they may have adequate representa- 
tion in the services has not proved of any practical benefit to the Mus- 
lims, who get in fact not much out of this. Now, Sir, from the 
facts that I have placed before the House, it is quite 
evident that the condition of Muslims in the railway service is extremely 
deplorable. It does not require the eyes of a communalist alone to see 
the injustice to the Muslim community in this respect. I am glad that 
the Government have after all realised their duty, and I am grateful to 
Sir George Eainy for having given an assurance -to do something in this 
matter. Unfortunately we have had a rather bad experience of Govern- 
ment promises and assurances in this behalf. For a number of years we 
have been getting very generous promises, but all to no purpose. Let us 
hope that the Government really mean business this time, and if any 
thing substantial is done this year then the Government surely deserves 
the thanks of the community and of all just and reasonable people. The 
Government should particularly see that the Agents carry out their 
orders and do not ignore thgm as they have been doing in the past. 

Now, Sir, a word to my Hindu friends outside this House. I am 
very thankful to the members of the Opposition for not opposing this 
motion, but you see there are other people who are outside the House 
and who wield also a great deal of influence. I must say that I am not 
a communalist, at least as it is understood by my Madras friends. I 
was told by my friend Mr. Eaju that in Madras a communalist is des- 
cribed as one who wants everything for his community and nothing for 
others. Happily this definition does not apply to me, as I do not be- 
lieve in having everything for my community but what I want are the 
barest rights, while the word communalist correctly applies to those who 
want to keep down the minority communities under the cloak of a false 
nationalism. Some people say that the Muslims always clamour for the 
loaves and fishes of the services. To them my reply is that they do so 
because they must have their proper share in the administration of the 
country. To my mind it appears that, for a long time in this country^ 
a good deal of political power will rest in the hands of the Bureaucracy. 
Governments may come and go, but the Bureaucracy will go on for ever. 
The Bureaucracy will always be a power to reckon with, whether it is a 
fat salaried officer of today or half starved Swarajist of tomorrow. Even 
in England it wields a considerable amount of power. It will be much 
more so in India, where democracy is just now taking its birth. Let 
me, Sir, give a word of warning to such communalist friends who still 
believe that the Muslim demands should be treated with indifference, 
that this Pfame has hever paid in the. long run. This is what the British 
have done in India for the last 60 years, we all know with what conse- 
quences. If a reasonable, just and accommodating policy had been intro- 
duced in the beginning, I am sure the present crisis would never have 
occurred. A word mor^ and I have done. Much capital is made out of 
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-simple words like merit and efficiency*. I for one do not hold that 
minorities should be represented in services even at the cost of efi^ency, 
but this does not mean that a fetish should be made of efficiency ahd under 
its garb minorities should be deprived of their due share. It is generally 
admitted that competition is not the only test of efficiency. There 
are examples of illustrious persons having failed in examinations, but 
having proved later to be head and shoulders above their compeers, who 
somehow managed to secure more marks than they could in the exa- 
minations. In case a minimum standard of efficiency is fixed, I think 
all communities can reasonably hope to get their proper share without 
any. loss of efficiency of the administration. 

There are also some people who, in order to throw cold water on our 
efforts as regards getting a share in the services for our community, raise 
the cry that the Government of India are behind the scenes, and that in 
order to create a split amongst the peoples of India, the Government 
throw these bones of contention among them. I must tell them plainly, 
Sir, that it is not just to accuse the Government of it. If there is 
anyone to blame, it is we who should be accused, because we earnestly 
desire that our co-religionists should have their proper share in the ser- 
vices and thus enhance the influence of the community and also try to 
relieve to some extent the ccononxic struggle which is going on. Sir, at 
the present moment, I do not want to mince matters, and would like to 
say a few words in favour of other communities as well — ^the depressed 
classes, the untouchables, the sweepers and ijhamars who are still looked 
down on by society. Why should they be kept in this state? It is, Sir, 
against the interests of democracy to keep them so, and I would certainly 
give them also their duo share. My theory is that a large number of 
the Muslims in India belong to the Hravidian classes, and their conver- 
sion to Islam has given them a status, which should not be denied to 
untouchfibles, if they retain their identity and do not want to become 
Hindus, Mussalmans or Christians. They should also be give a share 
in the services, and then you will see, Sir, in what a marvellous way 
the line of untouch ability would disappear. (Applause.) So my plea is 
not for Muslims alone, but for untouchables, and other minority com- 
munitiesi such as Sikhs and Christiians as well, who are all deprived of 
their just share in the administration of this country. Sir, I would once 
more thank Sir George Rainy for his promise and also my friends of the 
Opposition for not opposing this motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, in view of the assurance given by the 
Government, and in view of the fact that this motion is not opposed at 
all, may I req\iest the Honourable the Mover not to press it but to withdraw 
the motion? 

Mr. President: What does the Honourable Member mean? Probably 
the Honourable Member does not know that it is very nearly time when 
the House will take up his adjournment motion for consideration 

^ Honourable Member: The Honourable Member is not the Leader 
of the Party. - 

Mr. President: The consideration of this* motion will have to stand 
4 p. M. to-morrow. Order, order. The House will now pro- 

^ , ceed to discuss the motion for adjournment by Dr. Ziauddin 

Ahmad. 



MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Summary Trial and Execution of Habib Nur at Peshawar. 

Dr. *2Kauddin Alixnad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi, moved 
an adjournment motion in July last at Simla on a similar question, but 
on -account of a suggestion that a conference between the Treasury 
Benches and the representatives of the Assembly would serve a more 
useful purpose than a discussion in the House, that discussion was post- 
poned. This conference was held at Simla, and with very good results. 

An Honourable Member: First move the motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We had a very good conference, and as a result 
of this conference, Mr. Pears, the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province was also requested to have a talk with the representa- 
tives of the Assembly. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this is 
not an urgent matter of a definite issue, which my friend is moving. That 
is what my friend must move. Otherwise he need not move. 

An Honourable Member: An adjournment motion must be moved 
according to the rules and the Standing Orders. 

Mr. Presidt3nt: Will the Honourable Member move that the House do 
now adjourn, and then proceed with the remarks which he may wish to 
make on the motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I beg to move, Sir, that the House do now 
adjourn in order to discuss a matter of public importance in connection 
with the execution of Habib Nur in Peshawar. That is my motion, and 
I just want to trace a little history about it. When wo left Simla, at 
any rate I and other Members who took part in the discussion, we hoped 
that in future everything would be all right, but to our great surprise we 
found that, instead of everything being all right, martial law was pro- 
claimed and thingsi went from bad to worse. I put a question here a 
few weeks ago as to whether there was any part of India where martial 
law was proclaimed for a longer period, and, Sir, as if by way of adding 
insult to injury I was told, “Yes, in the case of the Moplahs of Madras 
it was really enforced for a longer period''. Now this time we have had 
occasion to read several pamphlets describing the atrocities in the North- 
West Frontier Province. I confess that I read the book that is called 
'‘The Frontier Tragedy", before that book was proscribed. I also had 
the opportunity to read Mr. Patel’s Enquiry Committee's Report, again 
fortunately before it was proscribed, and I also read several other pamph- 
lets which were written on the subject, and I think. Sir, any man who 
read the literature on the subject could not but feel strongly about the un- 
happy position in that particular province. The one thing which I do 
not really understand. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are you opposing the motion? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am moving the motion. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Again he is rambling. 

( 1206 ) • . 
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Mr, President: Order, order. The Honourable Member ought to "know 
that he has obtained the permission of the House to deal with a definite^ 
matter^ of urgent public importance, and that is the summary trial and 
execution of Habib Nur in Peshawar. The Honourable Member iS talk- 
ing of various things which do not appear to me to bear on th6 specific 
and the definite issue for which he has asked the House to adjourn. I 
wish he would confine himself to that issue and that issue alone. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Very well, Sir, I will come to this particular 
affair. Habib Nur, a Pathan, of the Mohmand tribe, was charged with 
having committed a murderous assault on the Assistant Commissioner of 
Charsadda and was committed to the Sessions on February 17th. The 
trial concluded in camera on February 18th, and from its conclusion in 
camera we might also in good faith infer that the whole trial was con- 
ducted hi camera. The accused was sentenced to death and was hanged 
the following day. 

Now, three important questions arise out of this. Firstly, it should 
be noticed that the Assistant Commissioner had not been murdered. He 
had only been assaulted with intent to murder, but this intention was 
not actually carried out. Had it come to fulfilment and the Assistant 
Commissioner been actually murdered, we wonder what punishment 
would have been meted out to the culprit seeing that he has suffered the 
highest penalty that can be inflicted on a person for an intention that 
was not accomplished. This is a question which I will leave to my 
Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour to discuss as he will probably ask 
the Members of Treasury Benches to devise a form of punishment more 
severe than what has been already inflicted, probably some kind of in- 
fliction on the soul of the individual. Secondly, the trial was held in 
camera so that the public could know nothing as to whether the accused 
was given a fair trial or not. Thirdly, the sentence was executed the 
very next day. and no chance was given for an appeal. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab: Muham- 
madan) : There is no appeal. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I should like to leave it to Sir Hari Singh Gour 
to discuss this particular law under which this unfortunate man waa 
hanged, and I would ask, and he would also ask, the Members on the 
Treasury Benches how far the enforcement of a il^gulation of this kind 
under which such a trial could take place is justifiable. We know, and I 
have personal experience of the fact, that the Foreign Secretary, the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member, the Honourable Member for Education and 
above all His Excellency the Viceroy, take a very genuine interest in the 
welfare of the province, and are anxious for the prosperity of the people. 

I have full reasons to believe that the Chief Commissioner also takes a- 
very sympathetic interest in these things; but in spite of the interest of 
all these persons on the top, I cannot realise how these atrocities could 
continue in that place, in spite of the good wishes and the serious efforts 
of all these gentlemen at the top. There must be something seriously wrong 
in the whole administration, the personnel of the subordinate offices and 
1 think it is now time that the whole question should ‘be carefully looked 
into and the wrongs which the people of that province have so long 
suffered should seriously be redressed. 

Sir, I move. 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
xn^dan): Sir, I hope Honourable Members of this House will dismisa 
from their minds the question that Habib Nur belonged to any particu- 
lar community. They will look at the question from the broad humani- 
tarian* point of view, and if they look at the question from that point of 
view, I iim quite certain that there will be nobody in this House, in- 
cluding the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches, who will not 
be morally conscious of the wrong that has been committed and is being 
committed in the guise of British justice. In order to point out to Hon- 
ourable Members the law under which this unfortunate individual was 
presumably tried and executed, let me point out that Act XXIII of 1867 
wa^ passed as far back as 1867 and its primary purpose is clear from the 
Preamble of the Act: 

Whereas in certain districts of the Punjab fanatics ha^e frequently murdered or 
attempted to murder servants of the Crown and other persons and whereas the general 
law of the country is not adequate to suppress such occurrences, it is hereby enacted 
as follows etc. 

This was the Act that was passed in 1867 to suppress what was then 
known as Ghazi-ism, or religious fanaticicm. Now, Honourable Mem- 
bers will remember that this Act had a life of ten years and consequently 
in the ordinary course it would have expired in 1877. But in that year 
another Act was passed. Act IX of 1877 and it is provided in that Act 
that: 

“The said Act** (i.e., the Act of 1867) “shall be revived and shall remain in force 
until the Governor General in Council otherwise directs.** 

Consequently, this Act is now in force and will remain in force until 
the Governor General in Council otherwise directs; and if I understiind 
aright, the Honourable the Mover of this motion is bringing pressure through 
the instrumentality of this House upon the Governor General in Council 
to use their good offices and to see that this ancient law is immediately 
repealed. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Eural) : 
It was repealed in 1891. 

Several Honourable Members: Be-enacted as a Eegulation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Let me briefly give to the Honourable Members 
the reasons why the House should support this motion. As I have point- 
ed out to Honourable Members, under this old Act of 1867 there was 
only a mockery of a trial. The Act itself provides, and very clearly pro- 
vides, that as soon as a man is apprehended of committing murder or 
attempting to commit murder — and I shall deal with this point later on — 
he shall be tried by the Sessions Judge or by the Commissioner, who may 
examine witnesses if they choose to do so. But if they find that the 
witnesses are cited for the purpose of causing delay, then those witnesses 
need not be examined. But now comes the most important point, that 
after the examination of the witnesses, the Court is not to record any 
judgment at all. and all that the Court is called upon to do is to specify 
the offence for whic\i the accused is convicted; and then the sentence of 
death is passed and it is not open to appeal. And what is more, that 
sentence is immediately executed. I shall be perfectly frank with the 
occupants of the Treasury Benches. If they really want to suppress 
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■crimes of this character, let them hang people without a trial. But^ I 
strongly object to this mockery of justice in the name of a regular tri^. 
You examine witnesses ; the non-examination of witnesses is at tyour dis- 
cretion; you write no judgment at all and you immediately , hand over the 
accused to the hangman and he hangs him. Honourable Members will 
bear with me when I say that in this case the facfcs do not appear to have 
justified even a recourse to the law. If I take the newspaper report as 
correct, all that has been said in this case is that he^ aimed at Captain 
Barnes and fired a shot, but evidently the cartridge did not explode end 
consequently Captain Barnes was not hurt at all. Even in spite of tins, 
he was tried under section 307 and sentenced to death. Now, I think 
Honourable Members belonging to my profession will have no hesitation 
in condemning this procedure as it was condemned by the Chief Justice 
and the associated Judges of the Bombay High Court in the case of 
Cassidy, a very similar case. What happened in that case was that^ he 
also wanted to’ fire and kill the Major of his regiment, but the gun failed 
to discharge. And thereafter the question arose whether Cassidy could 
be prosecuted and convicted upder section 307 of the Indian Penal Code; 
and the Judges determined that because it was not an act within the 
meaning of section 307, which could be described as an attempt to coni- 
mit murder, Cassidy could not be convicted under section 307. That is 
the view which the Bombay High Courfi took as far back as the seventies.^ 
and the case is reported in 4 Bombay High Court, page 17. Now I ^yish 
to ask Honourable Members this question. Here is a man who intended 
to kill another person and fired a shot. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Two shots. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My point is that the shot did not hit. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Q»iyum (Nominated Non-Offiicial) : It is 
a case of misfire. No shots were fired. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The fire did not take effect and no harm in the 
slightest degree was caused to the victim. That is the point I am niak- 
ing. Could the man in these circumstances, be convicted under section 

307? 

Mr. L. V. Heathcote (Nominated Non-Official): Was not the man a 
fanatic ? 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: How would you define a fanatic? 


An Honourable Member: He called himself a Ghazi. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The Judges of the Bombay High Court laid 
down half a century ago that a man in these circumstances 
convicted under section 307, though he might be Proceeded against und^ 
section 511, which is an attempt of a different character. Now, P^ 

I wish to make, and the point upon which I. wish to some emph 
is this If the case does not fall under section 307 and falls the 

iS tenor ol .oolion 511 whioh donl, wift to 

offences, the other offences mean other than namders, . . . 

case was not triablfe under the provisions of the Murderous Outr^esA^t^ 
1867. Now, I beg to ash, when you have got a case on the home 
I will grant for the sake of argument that this is a case on the b 
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lirfei — ^it is a case in which the High Court may have justifiably held that 
this was not a case covered by section 307 but is covered by the more, 
general section 611, in that case would it have been right to treat the 
man under the Act of 1867 and execute him forthwith? Now, I submit. 
Sir, the man is dead. But what my Honourable friend, the Mover of 
this motion, wants is that there should be no recurrence of a similar mis- 
carriage of justice, and he therefore wants that the House should adjourn 
so that the Governor General may be advised to use his power to put an 
end to this obnoxious provision of the criminal law, which violates every 
known principle of justice and equity. Even under the very recent Cri- 
minal Procedure (Punjab) Amendment Act, a very drastic provision,^ 
which provides for the punishment of persons committing offences, poli- 
tical and otherwise, involving loss of life, even in those cases, under the 
emergency provisions of the Act, this House only recently, at the instance 
of the Honourable the Home Member, provided for an appeal to the 
High Court. That I submit is a sound principle, that every convicted 
person is entitled to have his case decided by a court of appeal. Now, 
in this case, the man was tried for his life, and I think the least the 
statute must provide for, is that the accused should have the right of 
appeal. It is one of the principles of criminal jurisprudence — one of the 
principles for which my friends, the Europeans on the other side of this 
House have been struggling — that no man should be tried for an offence 
unless there is a prima facie case against him, and that is indicated by 
the commitment proceedings before the Magistrate, and then the next 
stage is that if he is tried in the Court of Sessions and convicted, the 
Sessions Judge is incompetent to executive the sentence and in the tech- 
nical language of law he only passes the sentence of death subject to 
confirmation by the High Court, and Honourable Members will remember 
that when the case goes to the High Court, not less than two Judges 
must agree in the recommendation of the Sessions* Court before the 
man’s life is taken away in due course of law. Now, I submit if wo 
were to take this ordinary procedure which applies to cases of ordinary 
offenders, isi there any reason why an exceptional procedure should be 
resorted to in the case of offenders in the Punjab or in Peshawar? Hon- 
ourable Members may say, we want to suppress organised crime. Hon- 
ourable Members cannot forget that under the Act of 1867 a fanatic is 
not defined. Supposing one mfin wishes to wreak vengeance upon an- 
other person and attempts to kill him, would he be regarded as a fanatic 
and tried under this Act? Now, in the present case, let us see what the 
facts arc. The facts as reported in the papers are as follows: 

“The accused is understood to have admitted his guilt and confessed that he com- 
mitted the Jict to revenge the blood of his grandfather and uncle, who were killed by 
the British in punitive operations against the Mohmands some 30 or 40 years ago.** 

It was a case of pure vendetta; it was revenge. A man comes out and 
says, you killed my grandfather and I will kill you. The question is, is 
he a fanatic? 

Mr. Arthuf Moore: What do you mean by saying “you**? It was not 
that man who killed his grandfather. He was not born at that time. 

Sir Bari Sllngh Oour: I wish to ask Honourable Members one question. 
You cannot characterise a man as a fanatic if he wishes to take revenge 
upon a person whom he supposes to be his enemy. He must be tried 
under the orfinary law and the penalty of death will be imposed in his 
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case provided he is convicted under the ordinary law. But you cannot 
get hold of a man under an extraordinary provision of law and appfy it for 
the purpose of suppressing religious fanaticism under a law passed as far 
back as 1867. I submit that with the growth and development of 
national consciousness in this country, and with the growing responsive- 
ness, if not responsibility, on the part of the Executive Government, it 
is necessary that all these repressive laws should be humanised and made 
as far as possible subservient to the primary principles of justice. (Hear,, 
hear.) I therefore submit that upon that ground alone this House would 
be well justified in acceding to the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
On a point of order. As there seems to be some confusion of facts, as 
the incident relates to a province where strict censorship prevails, I think 
the Government should lay their facts before the House. 

Mr. President: How could that be a point of order? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar (Home Member) : Mr. President, I 
am very glad to accede to the suggestion made by my Honourable friend 
opposite. It is a very opportune suggestion, because I feel that the 
speeches of the two Honourable gentlemen who have spoken on this motion 
have already raised, about what I understand to be the particular subject 
for debate, a cloud of misapprehension which it will bo my first purpose 
to endeavour to remove. Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad, in the preamble to his 
speech, which, I think, impressed the House as being vague, of an indefinite 
character, apparently suggested that the judicial action taken under the 
Eegulation in this case has some kind of connection with matters extraneous 
to the facts of the case itself. Now, in what I have to say to this House, 
that is a particular and preliminary contention which I wish to contest and 
propose to establish as being incorrect. With the other misapprehensions 
which have been imported into the case by the speech of my Honourable 
and learned friend both on points of law, if I may say so with the utmost 
respect, and on points of fact,'! shall deal at a somewhat later period. The 
House, I think, will best be placed in possession of the Material facts of 
the case if I read out the judgment of the Sessions Judge in the case which 
recites the matters which are material. The following is the text of the 
judgment of the Sessions Judge .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is he the Sessions Judge or the Assistant Sessions 
Judge? The newspapers say ho is the Assistant Sessions Judge. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: The Sessions Judge. 

“Habib N«r, son of Maji Muhammad Ajab, 25, a Mohmand of 
territory has stood his trial in this court for an offence under section 2 of Kegu a i 
of 1901. The facts alleged against him are that yesterday he was staining outside tne 
garden compound of Captain Barnos, the Assistant Commissioner of Charsadda, 
the latter was returning to his court from lunch. The accused adyan^d towar 
Captain Barnes. He was offering him a piece of paper which Captain Barnes 
to be a petition ; when the accused, however, had got near to him he t^K out 
revolver which he had concealed under his sheet, and fired twice at Captain Barne . 
Fortunately both shots misfired. Captain Barnes attacked him and got him down an 
his two orderlies, Mir Alam and Muhabat, came to his assistance and got the revolver 
from the acensed. It was then found that the .revolver was fully loaded ; that tvra of 
the cartridges immediately near the hammer had misfired and the other four wero lui y 
loaded. On a further search of the accused person twelve other revolver cartnage 
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^nd three charms **Tawiz’' were recovered. The witnesses to these facts are Captain 
Baraes himself, his two orderlies, Habibullab Khan Sub-Inspector, Inayat Khan a 
Pleacfer and Ashraf a Zamindar. The accused himself in his statement — (this is im* 
portant) — admits that he fired at Captain Barnes with intent to kill him and that he 
•did it al an act of ghaza — (that is very well known to anyone with experience of the 
frontier), tWhen the charge was formally read out to him, he answered that he 
•oonsidered himself to be innocent and added that he did not desire to produce any 
defence evidence. In the course of his statement he said that his father and uncle had 
been killed in operations against the British Government. He also said that his 
brother had formerly come down to British territory to commit an outrage of a similar 
nature but had returned without committing it ; and he adds that even if he himself is 
hanged his other relatives will come And commit similar outrages. Accused is clearly 
guilty on his own statement of the offence with which he is charged, and the four 
assessors who heard the accused are unanimously of the opinion that the accused is 
guilty. For these reasons I convict the accused of an offence under section 2 of the 
Regulation 4 of 1901 and sentence him to be hanged by the neck till dead. 

I direct that' the sentence be carried out in the Peshawar Jail tomorrow morning 
i.e.y the 19th of February, 1931, at the time which is fixed for the execution of such 
sentences by the Jail Manual. . . I direct under section 7 of the Regulation that after 
the sentence has-been executed the body of the offender shall be buried vdthin the 
precincts of the jail according to Muhammadan lites.** 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz : Did he report the proceedings to the 
Local Government? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar:Yes. I shall pass more broadly on 
to the case, but there are two points which I wish to emphasise at this 
stage. There are two points which I think Sir Hari Singh Gour endea- 
voured to make : firstly that possibly there may bo some doubt as to what 
the actual intention of the accused person in this case was, whether it was 
an attempt to commit murder or not .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Not the intention, but the act, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: Whether it was an attempt: the 
second was, whether in any event, it could be regarded as coming within 
the category with which the Regulation deals, that is to say, a fanatical 
act. Now, both of these contentions are I think entirely exploded by the 
admission frankly made by the accused person himself. I should like to 
impress upon the House, in order to remove some misconception which I 
think those errors have tended to raise, that the proceedings throughout 
were entirely regular and entirely legal. As the judgment recites, the four 
assessors who sat with the Judge in the case unanimously found the accused 
guilty. The trial was not, as has been alleged, held in camera; it was 
lield in open Court. And as regards the expeditious manner in which the 
sentence was carried out, the Judge was only acting in accordance with 
the prescription of the Regulation, which in section 6 prescribes that the 
Court shall immediately issue a warrant that the accused’s sentence should 
be carried into execution unless, under the proviso to that section, he finds 
lhat there are public interests that require postponement. My point there- 
fore is that the proceedings were entirely regular and that any suggestion 
that the Sessions Judge had .... 

Sardar Sant Singh. (West Punjab: Sikh): Will you kindly read the 
proviso to it? • 

The Honourable Sir Jambs Orerar: Provided that the Court may, , 

i* it seems to it that the public interest sc requires, extend the days fixed 
for the execution. 
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Now, Sir, my purpose on that point was to make it perfectly clear that 
the proceedings were in every respect in accordance with the law. 

i- 

I will now say one or two words with regard to the genesis of the Begula- 
tion. The Honourable and learned gentleman opposite was apparently 
under the impression that the proceedings took place under the old Punjab* 
Act HI of 1867. That is an error. The actual fact of the case is that 
in 1901, when the North-West Frontier Province was separated fro.m the 
Punjab, a Eegulation, which incorporated some of the provisions of the 
old Act and modified and amplified it in some respects, was applied to the 
North-West Frontier Province ; but the Punjab Act 111 of 1867 was ai that 
time expressly repealed in the area to whicli the Eegulation applied. 
Since that period, the necessity for applying the Begulation has untortu- 
natcly arisen on several occasions, and my information, which will perhaps 
be amplified to some extent by my Honourable colleague who has greater 
personal acquaintance with its administration, is that it has been applied 
fourteen times since the year 1909. Put I should like to remind the 
House that the Punjab Act to which the* Honourable Member opposite, 
though on an erroneous assumption, referred in the course of this discussion, 
and the whole question, including the cognate Regulations which embody 
the same principle, were debated in 1925 in thi^ House, and an Honourable 
and learned Member, who very recently sat opposite himself, moved the 
motion by which the repeal of the Punjab Act of 1867 was expressly removed 
from the Bill for the repeal of certain Acts at that time before the House. 
Dewan Bahadur Rangachariar himself went so far as to say that in his 
opinion the repeal of that Act, in all the circumstances of the case, consi- 
dering the typo of offence against which it was directed, considering the 
continuance of the circumstances necessitating a provision of that character, 
would be a crime. I would add further that the Committee which sat to 
consider certain special laws and M^hich examined every law on the Statute- 
book, which members of that Committee regarded as being extraordinarily 
repressive in character, made no recommendation whatsoever for the repeal 
of this Regulation or of the Punjab Act, or of the corresponding Baluchistan 
Regulation. On the contrary. .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I point out to the Honourable Member that 
it was never brought to our notice? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: l understood that the Honourable 
Members who were members of that Committee were presumed to have a 
complete knowledge of the criminal law of India. Apart however from 
that, there was in point of fact a provision of a precisely similar character, 
which is now in force in the Madras Presidency, which was’ particularly 
noticed in the Report of that Committee and that reference to it, though 
it is not very specific, goes rather to suggest that so far from any recom- 
mendation that that Act should be repealed, it might perhaps be expedient 
that it should in some respects be extended. Well, Sir, I think that this 
House would not be acting very wisely if it departed in this respect from 
the very considered judgment of its predecessor. 

Now, Sir, I have briefly put before the House wl^t the actual history 
of this measure was. I have explained to them concisely what the actual 
and material facts of the case are. I think I have done enough, at least 
1 hope I have done enough, to assure the House that any misappprehensionr 

% ^ 
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siich as that which is voiced by the Mover of this motion, that the jadicial 
action taken in this case had reference to anything else than the intrinsic 
merits of this particular case, I trust I have succeeded entirely in re- 
moving that misapprehension. I trust also that the facts on which the 
Sessions ’Judge has proceeded and the fact that the statement made by 
the accused himself did not disavow the offence, will convince the House 
that Dr. Goiir w^as entirely wrong in the suggestion that there was no 
deliberate and resolute attempt to commie a murder in this case, and that 
it is not perfectly clear that the offence comes directly and specifically 
w ithin the terms of the Begulation 

Maulvi Muliammad Yakub (^hilkund and Kumaon Divisions; Muham. 
rnadan Rural) : Oan you execute a man on his admission only? Is that 
the law? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: That is a perfectly legal procedure. 
But as a matter of fact, in this case several witnesses for the prosecution 
were cited, and the accused himself was given an opportunity of calling 
defence witnesses which he said he had no desire to do, and that disposes 
of tlie point raised by Dr. Gour in w^hich he suggested that the Judge 
might have and possibly did exercise a wrong discretion in not calling 
witnesses for the defence. 

Having said so much, Sir, I want to say a very few'^ words in conclusion 
on the broad aspect of the question. As my time is short, I will leave it 
to be developed more fully to rny Honourable colleague Mr. Acheson. The 
persons who have been most frequently the victims of outrages of this 
character are officers, political and military, serving on the frontier, in all 
ranks, who arc devoted servants, who have consecrated their career and their 
services to India; and there is no class of officer to whom I would more 
willingly pay homage and to w'hom, I think, all persons with a just appre- 
ciation of the facts would more willingly pay homage and respect than to 
that very gallant band of officers. (Applause from the Official Benches.) In 
discharging their duty of protecting the frontiers of India from violation, 
from disorder and from hostilities from day to day, they very literally take 
tlieir lives in their hands. It is not much which w’e as a legislature can 
do to assure them of our confidence and support, but such little as we 
can do either in the w^ay of moral assurance and support, or in the way of 
taking such legislative measures as are possible to mitigate at any rate 
tliostj day to day dangers which they incur, that little, I say, we must do, 
and I t;:ust that this House will x’eflect very deeply before they take any 
(‘ourse of action which might be interpreted as lending in any way counte- 
nance or condonation to murderous outmges of this kind. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
the facts of the case which have given rise to this motion are quite simple 
and are before the House. One Habib Nur, a Mohmand, beloi^ing to a 
trausborder tribe, made an attempt, as we take it from the finding of the 
Sessions Judge who tried this case, on the life of one Captain Barnes. The 
attempt failed, and in fact the revolver misfired twice. He wns 
apparently apprehended by Captain Barnes himself and was made over to 
the police. He was tried — if you call it a trial — ^by the Sessions Judge, 
at Peshawar, on the same day the evidence is alleged to have been taken, 
ihe judgment was written, and the sentence, of death was passed, and he 
was executed the very next day. The Honourable, the Home Member 
has justified this procedure. . Sir, I have aU my life dealt with cases of 
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criminal charges against persons, at the Bar, as a Magistrate and»^ as a 
Judge. I have read hundreds of cases reported in books, and J assure 
this House that I have not come across a single case of this kind of 
administration of justice, as it is called. Sir, if that man had been shot 
or killed by Captain Barnes then and there, I could have understood 
it, and it might have been said it was natural justice. But to take him 
before a Judge, and for that Judge to sentence him there and then to be 
hanged on the next day without giving him the least opportunity to con- 
sult his friends or relatives to consider his situation and advise him .... 

Mr. Arthur Moore: He had the opportunity of defending himself. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: .... is what I may call a mockery of trial. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: He was asked whether he had any 

desire to call witnesses, and he was given every opportunity. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I do not call it an opportunity. Can any one point 
out in the whole record of criminal trials a single case in which a man is 
taken to the Judge, and there and then evidence is taken and judgment is 
passed? Do you call that an opportunity? In every case of a serious 
charge, whether it is murder or something less, the man is remanded, so 
that he may have time to consider what his position is, to take advice 
from his friends and legal advisers, and then to determine whether he 
should take any steps or not. For all that he might be a lunatic. Surely, 
his friends ought to know what the charge is; they should have time to 
find out from him what actually occurred so that they might take such 
steps as might be considered necessary to put the whole case before the 
Court. The Court ought also to record evidence, and properly consider 
' the evidence, giving the accused and his legal advisers a chance to cross- 
examine witnesses and then consider what action should be taken in the 
matter. It ought to hear arguments. If the accused is not represented 
by any counsel, the Judge ought to hear his arguments and consider what 
he has to say in defence. Even if he admitted his guilt, there is still 
the question of sentence, and even on that his legal advisers ought to be 
heard. I submit to the House a case of this nature is unprecedented. It 
may hot be unprecedented in that unfortunate province, the North West 
Frontier Province, but surely elsewhere it is wholly unprecedented. I 
challenge every one on the opposite side to produce a single case like this. 
I pause for a reply from the gentlemen on the Treasury Benches whether 
there has ever been a case of this nature. Sir, I take this case as a 
typical case of the North West Frontier Province. From the time I came 
to this Assembly, I have been hearing all sorts of things. Questions have 
been put to the Government Benches regarding the atrocities that are 
being committed there in the name of law, in the name of law and order, 
in the name of keeping the peace in the province. But, Sir, until this 
case was reported, I was really half inclined to discount a great portion 
of what had been told to me. But after this, it is impossible for any 
one to believe that in the North West Frontier Province there is anything 
like humane law or in fact any sort of law properly so called. The officers 
there, whatever their responsibilities or duties, have been given apparently 
an absolute discretion to do whatever they like in order to enforce whatever 
they consider to be necessary in the so-called interests of peace. 
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8ir» the North West Frontier people, the Government .must be eware, 
are sick of the whole situation. Now, let us take this J^gulation. The 
Honounable the Home Member has argued and tried to impress upon the 
House th^t it is absolutely necessary to maintain this Regulation for the 
Frontier Provirice. The Regulation is directed against murderous outrages 
committed by fanatics. That word '‘fanatic" has not been defined. 
What is the meaning of that? A man may be a religious fanatic, he 
may be a political fanatic ; or he may be a fanatic of a different character. 
That has not been defined. There is nothing even in the judgment, there 
is no evidence to show what was the motive or the intention which 
brought him within the category of a fanatic. - 

The Honourable Sir Jamesr Crerar: The accused himself said that he 
conimitted the act as an act of ghaza. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Ghaza means revenge. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: If ghaza means revenge, is that fanaticism? Are 
not many acts committed for revenge? 

Mr. Arthur Moore: He goes to paradise if he commits murder ^ an 
act of ghaza, 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Nothing of the kind. The Honourable 
Member is abusing the meaning of that word. 

(At this stage the Honourable Member — Sir Abdur Rahim — said some* 
thing which could not be heard as there were interruptions directed 
against Mr. Arthur Moore.) 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Sir, the word "fanatic"’ is not defined. It is not 
known how this man came to be branded as a fanatic. The Honourable 
the Home Member himself said that because some of his relatives — his 
grandfather or father — were killed in some expedition, he wanted to take 
revenge. This is a state of things not unknown in the other provinces, or 
in other parts of the world. But, surely, is that any ground, any justi- 
fication for treating acts of this nature on a footing different from the ordi*- 
nary crimes? Murders are committed in British India for revenge, but 
those men are tried, are given a hearing, evidence is recorded, there is a 
proper procedure obaerved, and then if the man is found guilty, he is 
sentenced to be hanged. But, here, in this case the matter goes fur- 
ther. The man upon whom the assault was made was not hurt. He was 
not hurt at all, but the man who committed the assault was sentenced to 
be hanged. He was to be hanged for a mere infructuous, futile attempt 
-^ven supposing it was an attempt within the meaning of the law, of 
which I am extremely doubtful! Now, Sir, is there any provision in any 
law that a man, simply because he wanted to kill another but did not— 
the man attacked escaped unhurt — ^is to be hanged, that he is to suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law? I am nojt aware of any system of juris* 
prudence under which such a sentence can be passed. It is only in Pesha* 
war in the North West Frontier Province that such a state of things can 
prevail. I think the ^orld should know how this Frontier Province is 
being treated by its Administration. It is a sort of administration which 
is unique; I venture .to think it is unique in the present day; it is un- 
paralleled even in the history of many a barbarous nation. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, Government will be well advised to take steps to see that administra- 
tive acts of this nature are not possible under any sort of law or Refla- 
tion, or whatever you may call it, and that any officer, whether he is % 

» 
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judge or a military officer, if be is guilty of what 1 caU a crime, is pro< 
perly and adequately punished. {An Honourable Member: was a 

judicial murder.*’) 

This question of the North West Frontier Province has, 1 find, assumed 
a very acute form, and it has to be solved, I venture to submit, at once. 
It cannot be continued; the Frontier Province cannot be continued in this 
state any longer. The people there have been simply asking for theyr 
just rights; they w'ant to be placed under a proper form of Government; 
they only want that the rule of law should be established there, for that 
is the province where for a long time there has been no rule of law at 
all. They are, according to information that onja receives from every 
source, — they are being treated as if they were so many wild animals . . . 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Is the Honourable Member suggesting occupation 
of trans-border territory? 

Sir Abdur Rahim : What 1 am suggesting and what 1 am urging upon 
the House is that the rule of law should be established in the North West 
Frontier Province. 1 am not talking of the tribes, of the independent 
tribes. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: This was a tribesman. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: True, but, the act was committed within British 
territory and the man ought to be tried according to British law. (Hear, 
hear.) There is not the slightest doubt that if a man, whether he be a 
Frenchman or a German or whether he belongs to any other nationality, 
commits murder, he has to be tried, if he is to be tried here, according to 
the law and procedure prevailing in British India. Because the man 
belonged to a frontier tribe, is that an excuse for you not to try him 
properly ? 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I ask my Honourable 
friend Mr. Arthur Moore whether he has been to the trans-border area, 
and, if so, whether he has' found the people there different from the rest 
of India? 

Sir Abdur Rabim: Even the men of the frontier or the tribal area 
are human beings 1 take it. 1 myself have been through a portion of 
that territory. 1 have been in Peshawar, and I know what sort of men 
they are. They may be excitable, but they are brave and fine men, and 
they are not people who should be treated in this fashion. Peace can 
never be secured until the frontier question, the problem of the Frontier 
Province, is properly settled, and the Government should lose no time in 
establishing proper administration — an administration such as prevails in 
the Punjab, in the United Provinces and in Bengal — ^in the North West 
Frontier Province. I am absolutely sure that there will be no difficulty 
in establishing a proper administration there, and there ought to be no 
distinction made between the North West Frontier Province and any other 
province of India. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. O. Achescm (Foreign Secretary): Sir,* the last speaker has 
attempted in some way to confuse the motion before the House with the 
general question of the present administration of the North West Fron- 
tiei Province. That question of the general administration of the North 
SV'e^t FrontiOT Province may be discussed, but I submit, Sir, not on this 
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motion. This particular judicial proceeding, which is the subject of the 
motion, has no connection whatever with the general administration of 
the North West Frontier Province, whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of .the animadversions passed by the Honourable Member who has 
just spoken on that administration. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: This was an act of administration. 

lb. J, O. Acheson: This was an act of justice. This was an act of a 
judicial court, executed under the provisions of the existing law of India, 
as applicable to that portion of British India and to certain portions of 
the Punjab. 

(Interruptions from several Honourable Members.) 

Mr. PrdSiddnt: Order, order. Let the gentleman go on please. 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: Before I proceed further, there is one other point 
which I should like to deal with and that is that I have been challenged 
by the Honourable Member, who has just spoken, to refer to other cases 
of the same kind in other parts of India. The same Act does not apply 
to other parts of India, except to portions of the Punjab. Now, Sir, there 
are one or two special aspects of this case and of the facts which lie behind 
this legislation which I do not think are generally appreciated. Sir 
Denvs Bray, in his speech on this subject when it was last debated in 
1925, referred to the grim roll of his British official and non-official friends 
who had fallen victims to this ghastly crime. I have had special experience 
of the North West Frontier Province and I yield to no Member of this 
House in my appreciation of the qualities of the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince. Nor do T for one moment admit that the inhabitants of the North 
West Frontier Province as a whole are in any way inferior to the inhabi- 
tants in any other part of India. I wish there to be no misunderstanding 
on that point. 

But, Sir, perhaps T may be excused if T refer to the list referred to by 
S^r Benya Brav in his speech to which T have referred. I find from a 
list here, that since the vear 1921, 14 British officers and two ladies have 
been murdered in cold blood in the North West Frontier Province, in the 
discharge of their duties. 

An Honourable Member: How many in Bengal? 

Mr. J. G*. Acheson: I am not dealing with Bengal at present. I 
venture to say, Sir, that that terrible list will be very hard to 
equal in any part of India. Indeed, I will go so far as to 
doubt whether that record will be equalled by the whole of the rest of 
India. So you have got to face this state of affairs. It is quite im- 
possible for any Government to allow its officers to be subjected to 
this daily risk and terrible peril to their lives, without taking, if necessary, 
^special measures to protedt them. The problem before the Government 
in the past, the problem which it must face now and will continue to 
face in the future, is what is to be the best and the justest means of 
assuring that protection. I realise, Sir, that this Act which It has been 
necessary to enforce in this case — and no one regrets the necessity for 
having recourse to that Act and enforcing it more than the Government 
^-is a stem Act. I quoted the figures only for the last decade, which 
amounted to 14 murders of officers, apart from others. Honourable 
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Members are aware that the condition of affairs which necessitated the 
Act, and which I still maintain necessitates the existence of iAat Act, 
goes far back into the past. As Sir Hari Singh Qouir pointed out, the 
original Act was passed in 1867. The necessity for special legislation 
was felt as early as that and it has continued ever since. When the 
province was separated in 1901, it was realised that it was necessary 
to continue this special legislation to protect the officers of Government 
in the discharge of their duties on the frontier. From time to time 
since then, it has been necessary to use the Act to deal with flagrant 
cases of fanatical outrages on the lives of officers in the discharge of their 
duties. This is no rusty weapon, which has been produced from a 
mediaeval armoury, but has perforce been kept bright from time to time 
by use which has been forced upon the Government. The fact is that 
tfiis menace, which takes its heavy toll of innocent lives, is due to 
peculiar conditions, which I am afraid are not fully understood and 
appreciated by Honourable Members opposite, who if they did appreciate 
them would view this matter in a different light. Year in and year 
out, our officers have to work across the border,, or close to the border 
within reach of large numbers of fanatically minded persons, with arms 
r3ady to thei'r hands and with a ready refuge to escape from the conse- 
quences of their crimes I maintain. Sir, that there is upon the Gov- 
ernment a strong obligation and a permanent obligation to take special 
measures to protect the lives of its own officers. That obligation it 
cannot escape. We may hope that in time conditions across the border 
will so improve — they have improved very greatly in Waziristan under 
the North W’est Frontier Province Administration in the last ten years — 
as to obviate the necess’ty for an Act of this kind. They may improve 
on the rest of the border in time. I personally am an optimist, but, 
Sir, the condition of these poor, ignorant people has not yet sufficiently 
progressed as to render it possible for Government to dispense with this 
protective legislation. Special measures are necessary for Government 
to afford this protection to their officers, which T maintain is their clear 
duty. What are those measures? Experience is the only guide, and 
experience has proved, since 1867, that justice should be swift and 
that there should be a minimum of publicity of the kind attaching to 
long drawn out judicial proceedings, wliich may bo admirably adapted to 
more settled conditions than we find on the border. That is the lesson 
of hard experience, and T maintain that it holds good. The law, as I 
said, is admittedly stem, but the conditions which have necessitated it 
and still necessitate it are no less stern and harsh. I maintain, Sir, it 
is no lawless law, as has been said. It is administered by experienced 
regular courts, aided by assessors, and it is in the nature of the offence 
that there is no doubt as to the guilt of the accused person. The most 
sinister feature of this form of crime is that it is committed under the 
influence of a species of frenzy. The criminal murderer or the would- 
be murderer glories in his act, and it may be taken that, in mne cases 
out of ten tried under this Act, there has not been the faintest shadow 
of doubt as to the guilt of the accused and I .maintain, Sir, that however 
repugnant this Act may be to trained lawyers — and I can understand 
its repugnance ^ to them — ^that in no case of this character has a 
carriage of justice actually occurred. 

An BCopourable Member: Why don’t you have a trial? 
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• Mr, J. O. Acheaon: I have explained that'. The fanatics acting 
under the influence of this form of frenzy, this contagious disease, are 
generiilly caught red-handed and should be promptly dealt with, as there 
is no r^om for doubt as to their guilt. I hope I have said enough to 
convince the House that though the law is a stern one, it is not an 
unjust law . and it is not a lawless law. 

Sir Oowaa]! Jahangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : I 
really do wish that the debate which we have heard up to now had 
taken place in the West and was heard by men, who, though they may 
be ignorant of conditicms in the East, would have been able to realise 
what sometimes does take place in this unhappy land. We know that 
this Act does exist. Nobody has contested the theory propounded by 
the Honourable the Home Member that the Act was legally put into 
force. But the fact remains, Sir, that in this year of grace, 1931, a man 
accused of murder 

Some Eonourable Members: Attempt at murder . 

Sir OowasJ£ Jebanglr: Can be tried on the day of the murder. 

An Eonourable Members Attempt at murder. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: And executed on the next day. 

An Honourable Member: Early in the morning. 

Sir Oowasji Jebanglr: That fact remains, and the fact also remains 
that such execution can take place under a statute which has still not 
been repealed. (Hear, hear.) We are fully aware — I am fully aware 
—of the dangers that our officers encounter in the North West Frontier 
Province. I am also fully aware — and it has been my painful lot to he 
made more fully aware within the last two or three months — of the 
conditions that prevail in the North West Frontier Province ; and I 
firmly believe that those conditions are agpjravated by acts of the kind 
that my Honourable friend, the Home Member, has tried to justify 
(Loud applause from the non-official Benches). Sir, I have had talks 
with men born and brought up in the North West Frontier Province, 
and if my Honourable friends opposite believe that the influences of 
the West are not being felt in that province, well, they are mistaken. I 
have heard many Englishmen express considerable surprise at what is 
going on in that province. All evidence tends to show that a change 
is required; and if that change does not take place immediately, then in 
the very near future the position in the North West Frontier Province 
will be of a character which neither my Hono\irable friends opposite nor 
we on this side shall be able to cope with, (Hear hear.) and therefore it 
is time we all woke up to the circumstances that prevail today and give up 
trying to justify the statutes and constitution that may have been justified. 

Mr. J. O. Aebbson: On a point of order, Sir, — ^the constitutional 
issue does not arise. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It does arise, Sir. Here is an adjournment 
of the House moved on action which admittedly has been taken under 
the protection of a law that exists today; and I am in order in dis- 
cussing that statute which has been justified by the Honourable Membero 
opposite. Sir, I therefore contend that if th^s adjournment motion is 
carried, it is not a censure against the Sessions Judge, who may have 
done hU duty and put the Act into execution, but it is a strong expression 
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I Sir CbwaBji Jehangir.] , « 

o! opinion from this part of the House (Hear, hear.) that these laws 
shall no longer exist. (Hear, hear.) Murder shall be punished by capital 
punishment. I am not one of those who have yet come to the Con- 
clusion that capital punishment should be abolished. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzafiarpur cum Champaran : Nbn-Muham- 
mebdan) ; You will have to change your opinion when you come across more 
incidents like this. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Murder shall be punished by capital punish- 
ment, but let that capital punishment take place after the accused has 
had reasonable time not only to defend liimsclf but to consider and 
take advice. Who has ever contended that this man, who had been 
accused, should not have been punished or should not have been exe- 
cuted? I would like to see any Englishman in England stand up and 
justify execution on the day after the crime was committed, and if 
any Englishman would try and justify that act in England, nothing will 
surprise me more than if he succeeds; and it is only in the atmosphere 
of this country that wo can, coolly and impartially, discuss such a qiies* 
tion. If, Sir, it were in the West, the discussion would be stopped by 
the angry demonstrations and protestations of those before whom we 
discussed it. Sir, it is time that the North West Frontier Province 
was treated like every other part of India. My Honourable friend 
opposite has told us of the list of ghastlv murders which were committed 
in the North West Frontier Province. Has ho not heard of the ghastly 
murders committed in many parts of Europe? Does any Government, 
except Russia, try to justify execution the day nftc3r the crime has been 
committed? That Russia alone may try to justify. Arc we here to 
justify the administration of justice in a way that Russia alone may 
try to justify today? Are we to place ourselves in the same position 
as Russia? Sir, in the South of Europe, crimes are committed on lessi, 
far less provocation than this. I have never hoard yet in Southern 
Europe of any Government trvins: to justify execution on the day after 
the crime was committed. All 1 say is. “It may have been justified 
in the past; 1 am not here to denv or to approve it.** All I say is, 
'‘Let it not continue in the future**, and I would bog of Honourable 
Members opposite to change th.at mentality, of which we have seen some 
exhibitions today, and to realize that men in the North West Frontier 
Province are men of flesh and blood like the men in any ether part of 
India ; and that today they are feeling and thinking more acutely of 
their own position and their methods of government even than we in 
India; and if we have cause for dissatisfaction, we must fully realize 
that they have greater cause, and if we are here to protest and ask for 
reforms, who are we that wo shall deny it to our friends in the North? 
I will therefore vote for this motion of adjournment as a protest against 
the continuance of a statute that will hang a man the next day after the 
crime has been committed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chcita Nagpur cum Oiissa : 
Muhammadan): Sir, I move that the question be now* put. 

Mr. President: I will consider it after Mr. Arthur Moore has spoken. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Sir, I listened very attentively to what my friend 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir had to say. I come from the West, and he told 
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me that if this happened in the West, , the arguments jpiit forward would 
not be listened to. Well, Sir, what 1 have been asking myself during 
this debate is what is the purpose of it. Who is it that we are sympathis- 
ing witih? Now, as regards this Ghazi who has been executed, 1 have 
seen something of the blood feud in various parts of the world, and I will 
say this that I think my sympathies with the executed man are at least 
as real as my friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir's, who said that he did not 
complain of his being executed but he would like it to have been done more 
slowly. As I understand him, the real grievance is that some elaborate 
process of law with the employment of lawyers, fees, a great 
rigmarole, and columns in the newspapers, was not gone through, 
and that then the man should have been executed at the end of 
a month or two months, or whatever it might be. I do not believe for 
one moment. Sir, that if it were possible to appeal to the executed man 
himself, this argument would make the slightest appeal to him. He 
immediately confessed his attempt to murder and said that he had 
nothing to plead; it was part of a blood feud which started, I think, 30 
or 40 years ago, and had no reference whatever to Captain Barnes; he 
was prepared to pay the penalty, and he was quite certain that the blood 
feud would be earned on by his relations. Now, Sir, except in the case 
of the Cainorra, and the Maflia, and the blood feud in Albania, which is 
exactly like the blood feud amongst the Patbans, no stieh custom or 
possibility exists ordinarily in Western Europe today. If it did exist, 
there would undoubtedly be special legislation to deal with it. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Did you say Western Europe? 

Mr, Arthur Moore: Yes. In dealing with the blood feud where it 
exists in Europe — and it does exist in Albania — there is no question of 
employing the ordinary methods of law. Justice is summary; and it 
seems to me that the whole of this debate turns upon a distinction 
between elaborate forms of law and justice. No doubt it does not appear 
to us to be a very noble way of attempting to commit a crime, to come 
up with what is apparently a petition and then pull out a revolver at 
close quarters. But still in the case of the blood feud that is not consi- 
dered a dishonourable proceeding, and this is part of the ordinary opera- 
tion of a blood feud on the frontier. As I say, it is not a personal blood 
feud, and had nothing to do \viih Captain Barnes at all. Merely because 
the man’s relatives had been killed in a former frontier war, it is consi- 
dered an obligation of honour that he should come in and murder some* 
body. Now, Sir, how are you going to meet that by the ordinary forms of 
law? Personally, I do not believe it can be done, and I am not at all 
convinced that it is a passion for justice that has inspired some of the 
arguments today. 

Several Honourable Members: l^he question may be now put. 

Mr. IPresldent : I think I should allow a speech from Sir Abdul Qaiyum* 

• 

Mawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyiun: Sir, as 1 come from that unfor- 
timate province in which the occurrence has taken place* I feel bound to 
say a few words on this matter. I am not go ng into the merits of the case, 
f.c., whether the man deserved death or transportation for life. I have 
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[Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. j 

no syuipatJiy witn criminals. 1 am only going to touch upon one aspect 
ot tae case about wJaicli 1 have been agUtiag tor tne last ten yedis or 
more, ana tout is, the autereutial treatment meted out to the hiorth West 
frontier ir'rovmce in every respect except where some concession or boons 
are to oe expectca. bn, tne law, as passed in lb07, was based on quite a 
dmereut aspect ox the circumstances tneu prevailing then on the trontier. 
!i‘he country naa been receniiy amiexea ana people used to come lorward 
and claim jdLeaven lor the murder ot an innocent unbeliever. The word 
' tanatic ' used in the enactment really applied to such religious tanatics, 
via., men wno claimed to go to iieaven tor the. murder of an innocent 
unbeliever. But those days have passed long ago. JDuring the last 30 
years ot my experience ot that province very few cases, if any, of such 
religious fanaticism, pure and simple, have taken place there. The cases 
to which my honourable friend the Foreign Secretary has referred are 
chiehy cases of a diiferent nature ; either an orderly for instance has quar- 
relled with his oMcer and killed him or some other dispute has arisen ; or a 
search was probably made in a house to the disgrace of the women folk and 
a revenge was taken, buch cases have certamly taken place during the 
last 30 years, but to my knowledge no case of real religious fanaticism 
has taken place for a long time past. Well, Sir, fanaticism, as one pf the 
speakers said, may be either of a political nature or of a religious nature. 
What we have to see to is that fanaticism of a political nature is very pre- 
valent in the country nowadays and that we should guard against that 
kind of fanaticism rather than against the religious one, which is fast dis- 
appearing. The principle underlying the latter was to go to Heaven, 
which according to the religious fanatic was worth sacrificing one's life 
for, but the present day fanatic is going in for murder, cold-blooded mur- 
der, for a little worldly gam or loss, and this is the worst kind of fanati- 
cism which must be checked. If the North West Frontier Province were 
to be on the same level with the rest of India, in every respect I should 
have had no grievance even if a little more severe punishment was inflict- 
ed on the inhabitants; that is, if instead of beating a man with four 
sticks, a dozen sticks were used, I would not mind it because we are 
fighting for equality of rights, so far denied to us and must make some 
sacrifice for it. But what surprises me in this, that punishments in- 
flicted on us are out of all proportion to the treatment of offenders more 
violent and expert in the use of arms in other parts of India for similar 
and even graver offences. In this particular case too, Sir, there is a proviso 
in that Act according to which the execution of the man could have been 
postponed and I am one of those who would have advised taking advantage 
of that proviso so as to give the man an opportunity of thinking over the 
consequences of his misdeed and of impressing upon others that such acts 
are not very paying and sometimes cost one’s life. 

IImI?! Xuhftlliniad Yakub: Or his relations could have had an oppor- 
tunity to apply for clemency. 

.ITawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qal3nuii* The word "ghazi” is no doubt 
used there in the judgment to which our Honourable friend, the Home 
Member, has referred. But I would beg to point out that the word as 
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used Tby the man himself was explained by him in his statement when he 
siiaid that he had eome to take revenge for the life of his grandfather. That 
was his explanation of the word “ghaza** it was a religious “ghaza** for 
wliieh the Regulation was originally enacted. To my mind anything which 
is in the form of a revenge of that kind could be termed as ghaza by an 
uneducated man from the trans-border area. What astonishes me most 
is that even the officer attacked according to the newspaper in my hands, 
Ihc Frojifier Advocate^ which is the chief paper of the North West l^Vontier 
Province, was surprised wlien he learnt of the sentence passed in his 
(‘Mse, and he is said to have sympathised with the man, and it is for sueh 
sportsman-like spirit that we must admire the frontier officer. I do not 
dunk that a convicted man can ordinarily expect any sympathy from 
the man wffiom he wanted to kill for no fault of his and yet the sentence 
passed seemed surprising even to the complainant. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: He could have been given transporta- 
tion for life under section 2. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum; Yes. I think in a case like that 
transportation for life would have served the deterrent purpose much 
better. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : And it is allowed under the law. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Well, Sir, if the East is to be 
k]ast and the West is to he the West and my friend Mr. Arthur Moore 
would like special laws to Ix^ retained for that unfortunate province, 
because people arc taking their revengr3 for dc-eds done 30 or 10 years 
before, then I would have advised the Judge to put the man in a cage and 
liang the cage somewhere in a public place so that people might take a 
|(‘sson from his plight to their advantage. To be brief. Sir, I arn afraid 
that the law, as it is, is most unbecoming in the year of grace 1931 and 
should disappear from the statute-book, or he applied to the rest of India 
too, to give ns the right of ecpiality. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now bo put. 

Mr. President: 1 accept the closure and ask the House to vote on the 
<|UOstion that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question that I have now to put is that the Houfje 
do now adjourn. 

The Assembly divided : 

(While the division was proceeding it was observed that an Honourable 
^Temher — Mr. N. N. Anklesaria — was being drawn by the hand by some 
Honourable Members for the purpose of going to vote.) 
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Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Members caniiot do 
that. 


Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Abdur Uabim, Sir. 

Agi^arvval, Mr. dagan Nath. 

Aiiklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Anwar-nl-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Chandi Mai (lola, Bhagat. 

Chelty, Mr. U. K. Shanmukham. 

Das, Mr. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Diulhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
Durna-sia, Mr. N. M. 

Fazal Daq I'iracha^ Shaikh. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Oour, Sir Hari Si 
Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hari Kaj Swamp, Lala. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lt. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Ilajee. 

Tsra, Ch.'ttidhri. 

Jadiiav, Mr. B. V. 

.Jtihangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Baja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Maawood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Noes 

Arhc.son, Mr. J. G. 

Ahmrd. Mr. K. 

Aloxandor. Mr. W. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Ayyangar, Diwan Bahadur V. 
Bhashyam. 

, Bajpai, Mr. R. S. 

Baiiarji. Mr. Rajnarayan. 

Baum. Mr. K. K. 

Boag, Mr. G. T. « 

Chatterjee, The Revd. J. 0. 

Cocke, Sir Hugh. 

Orerar, The Honourable Sir James. 

Dalai. Dr. R. D. 

Fazl-i -Husain. The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Allan Sir. 

Fox, Air. H. B. 

French, Afr. J. 0. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gw\mne, Mr. C. W. 

Hamilton, Mr. K. B. L. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Heathcote. Mr. L V. 

The motion wns adopted. 

The Assembly then adjonmed till 
the 25th ‘Pehniary, 1931. 


30. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Muiumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Ranga Iyer, Afr. C. S. 

Rao. Mr. M. N. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Rcddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sen, Pandit S. N. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Shahani, Afr. S. C. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Tun Aung, U. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Afr. 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur If. Af. 
Yakui). Afauivi Afuhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Air. Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


Hozlett, Afr. J. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Afontgomery, Afr. H. 

AToore, Afr. Arthur. 

Af organ, Mr. G. 

Atukherjeo, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Parsons, Afr. A. A. L. 

Rafiuddin Alimad, Khan Bahadur 
Afauivi. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Sahi, Afr. Ram Prashad Narayan. 
Sams, Afr. IT A. 

Schuster. Tho Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Sliillidy. Mr. J. A 
Sfudd. Afr. E, 

Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Tin Tiit, Afr. 

Young, Afr. •G. M. 


Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
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Wednesday, 25th February, 1931. 


The AssemBly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Appointments in the Nasik Road Security Printing, Currency Notb 

Press. 

701. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Have Government prescribed or 
do they require any educational and technical qualifications for employ- 
ment in tlie Nasik Road Security Printing, Currency Note Press? If so, 
what? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the educational and technical 
qualifications of the followirg employees at the Nasik Road Security Print- 
ing India, Currency Note Press, and the Central Stamp Stores: 

(1) Mr. I'. G. Cackett. 

<2) Mr. Gildersleyes. 

(8) Mr. Rees Jones. 

(4) Mr. Frederick Jones. 

(5) Mr. Griffin, Apprentice, A grade, on Rs. 4 a day. 

(6) Mr. Skinner, Apprentice. 

(7) Mr. Smith. 

(8) Mr. Gaynor, 

(9) and (10). Besant brothers? 

(c) Which of the above named gentlemen were engaged on S-years* 
contracts and when is the term of their contracts to expire? Is there any 
idea of retaining their services beyond the period of their contracts? If 
BO, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. Allison, Senior Supervisor, Printing grade, 
was also engaged on a 5-year contract? When is the term of his contract 
to expire? Is it a fact that this gentleman is suffering from paralysis? 

(e) Is it a fact that Messrs. Rees Jones, Frederick Jones and T. Jones 
nre near relations? 

Is it also a fact that Messrs. F. Griffin and Griffen, apprentices, are 
own brothers? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. Corby, Estate Custodian, is a retired Police 
Inspector of 58 years of age and gets his pay in addition to his pension? 
What is the estimated rent of the house occupied by him and what 
Tent does he pay? 
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(g) Is it a fact that Mr. Johnson, Junior Supervisor, was a Sergeaat 
of the Poona Police, and was he dismissed or discharged from that post?" 
What training has he got in printing and what is his present pay? 

(h) Is it also a fact that Messrs. Peacock and Bulmer were formerly 
clerks in the Military Cantonment on Bs. 80 and 60, i:espectively ? What 
is their present pay and what qualifications and training have they got 
in printing? 

(i) Is it a fact that Mr. Weir, Junior Supervisor, Letter Press, was a 
Purser a clerk on a steamer and was suddenly made a printer? What is 
his qualification for the work? What is his present pay and the grade 
of his pay? 

0*) By whom are all these appointments made? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information is being obtained 
and the reply will be sent to the Honourable Member as soon as possible. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Could the Honourable Member tell me how 
long it is since notice of this question was given? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I cannot tell my Honourable 
friend exactly how long notice there has been, but I am prepared to give 
him certain information, with your permission. Sir. I have as a matter 
of fact all the information about sub-headings (6) to (i) but not under 
sub -heading (a) of which we have had very little notice.^ If my Honour- 
able friend had accepted my answer, I had intended to speak to him 
about this question, and as he has not accepted it and has asked me for 
further information, I should like to take this opportunity for making 
certain remarks, f have liad a groat number of questions on this parti- 
cular subject, and I have reason to believe from the wording of the ques- 
tions that they have been y)rompted by a number of anonymous letters 
which have been circulated to Honourable Members of this Assembly, and 
as a matter of fact which were discussed by me in the Standing Finance 
Committee when Sir George Willis attended as a witness before the Com- 
mittee. What I was going to suggest to my Honourable friend was that 
although as I am sure he will recognise I am always most anxious to 
follow up any case where inquiry is desired and to give the fullest possible 
information to this House, I do feel certain objections to taking seriously 
anonymous communications which arc sent to Honourable Members of this 
House. I would venture to suggest for future guidance and to take this 
opportnniiv of oxpre.ssing a word of warning, that if anonymous letters are 
taken seriously it is going to interfere in a very detrimental way with 
Government administration. However willing we may bo to investigate 
questions where there is real evidence making out a primd facie case, 

T think, and T am sure that Honourable Members, if they think over the 
matter, will agree with me, that to take seriously anonymous communi- 
cations might be a most dangerous precedent. Having said that. Sir, T 
shall have no hesitation in giving the fullest possible information on all 
these questions. I am quite convinced that the implications of the 
anonymous letter which has been circulated are entirely incorrect, and 
I believe T was able to satisfy the Standing Finance ^Committee that that 
was so. I have taken this opportunity for making these observations and 
I am sure my Honourable friend will not take anything I have said 
amiss. I feel that I ought to make our position quite clear in this matter.: 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub; I am thankful to the Honourable the 
Finalace Member, Sir, and I must inform him that we do not generally 
act on anonymous letters. Of course for information of events and things 
that happen in this country Honourable Members of this House must 
rely upon* somebody to give them information, because without getting 
that information they cannot put any questions. Sometimes it is quite 
natural that the information which we receive may not be quite correct, 
in the same w^ay that the information which the Treasury Benches receive 
from the Departments under them may not be quite correct 

Mr. C. S. Banga lyer: On a point of order, Sir. I should like to know 
whether at question time a long speech like this is permissible? 

Mr. President: It is not permissible, but there are special occasions 
when a little latitude may be allowed. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I did not want to make a speech, but as 
the Honourable the Finance Member made a remark, I had to reply to 
him and tell him that we do not act upon anonymous letters, and that 
we act on certain information which we get, and that it is natural thal 
that infomiation may sometimes be somewhat exaggerated or incorrect. 
However, I am very thankful to him for the promise which he has made, 
and I hope that he will kindly look into the matter and supply the in- 
formation to the House as early as possible. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have already looked into the 
matter, and I will supply the fullest possible information to the Honourable 
Member. 

Probationary Period of Rbcrtjits of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
ment OF State Railways. 

702. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (l) Will Government bo pleased to 
state : 


(а) if the period of probation of recruits to the Superior Revenue 

establishment of State Railways Transportation (Traffic) and 

Commercial Departments before 1926 was two years; and 

(б) if the period of probation has since 1926 been increased from 

two to three years? 

(2) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) above are in the affirmative, 
arc Government prepared to consider the question of reduction of the 
probationary period? Is it not a fact that regular training is now given 
by the Railway Staff College which did not exist in the past ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 . (a) and (b). Yes. 

2. The period of training was given careful consideration when the 
regulations under which recruitment is now made were framed, and it 
was decided that provision should be made for a course of training extend- 
ing over three years, including courses of instruction at the Railway Staff 
College and in area Jichools. 

Government are alive to the desirability of utilising the services of 
probationers in working posts as early as practicable, and the question 
of reducing the probationary period is already under examination. 

a2 
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Railway Passes of Juniob Gazettbd Railway Ofitcbbs. 

708. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (1) Will Government be pleased to 
state : 


(a) if it is a fact that the gazetted officers of the Indian State 
Railways have hitherto enjoyed the minimum privilege of 
having a permanent pass for free travel for themselves and 
their families over their home-lines; 

(h) if it is a fact that such a pass can be used only by an officer 
holding it and not by his family alone and therefore its use 
by him outside his section is restricted only to the period for 
which he can get leave; 

(c) if it is a fact that such a pass saves considerable time, labour 

and money which would otherwise be necessary for issue of 
check passes , and 

(d) if it is a fact that it is now contemplated to deprive the junior 

officers, now mostly Indians, of this long-established privi- 
lege? 

(2) If the answers to parts (a) and (d) above are in the affirmative, 
will Government be pleased to give reasons for the contemplated change? 

(3) Are Government aware that such withdrawal of privileges is 
causinj serious discontent among the Indian employes of State Railways 
who are mostly affected by the change and are Government prepared to 
consider the retention of such privileges? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (l) (a). Gazetted officers of the State-managed 
railways have hitlierto been «allowcd metal passes entitling them and their 
families also, if accompanying them, to travel free on the home line. 

(6) Yes, but Avhen an officer is proceeding on leave, he is ordinarily 
required to surrender his metal pass. 

/(c) I would not say that the saving in time, labour and money is con- 
siderable. 

(d) The proposals under consideration contemplate a restriction in the 
issue of metal passes to officers of and above the rank of Deputy Heads 
of Departments, officers below that rank being given card passes for them- 
selves. 

(2) The reasons for the contemplated change are the possibility of a 
metal pass being used by a person not entitled to it and the necessity for 
restricting the number of metal passes issued, as it was found that a large 
number of those issued had been lost, 

(3) The answer to the first query in this part of the question is in the 
negative. ^ For the reasons given in my reply to part (2) of the qu^tion, 
the reply to the second query in this part of the question is also in the 
negative. 
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RAjaiyAT Passes fob Anglo-Indian and Indian Uffbb Sdbobdinatb 

Railway Staff. 

« 

704. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Will Government be pleased to 
state if the European and Anglo-Indian upper subordinate railway staff 
enjoy more liberal privileges in the matter of passes such as special 
Christmas passes, occasional passes, and institute passes than their 
fellow Indian upper subordinates? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The free pass rules of the Eastern Bengal, 
East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and North Western Eailways do not 
show any discrimination between European and Anglo-Indian upper sub^ 
ordinates on the one hand and Indian upper subordinates on the other, 
in the matter of special Christmas passes, occasional passes and institute 
passes. Copies of the free pass rules of oilier railways are not readily avail- 
able, but if the Honourable Member will let me know whether his question 
has reference to any other railway, I will have enquiries made and will 
let him know the result. 


A Wasteful Purchase on the Madras and Southern Maiiratta 

Railway. 

706. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian (on behalf of Mr. P. G. Reddi) : (a) Has 
the attention of Government been drawn to an article entitled “Yet another 
Expert*’ in its issue of the 30th September, 1930, of the Indian Railways 
Magazine ? 

(6) Is it a fact that in the Madras and Southern Mahratta Pailway 
a gas producing plant was purchased in 1916 and left unused for nearly 
ten years? 

(c) Is it a fact that when it was put into use it was found to be un- 
workable and treated as scrap? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the amount recovered by 
the sale of it? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state as to who the ofl&cer was 
that was responsible in causing the loss and if Government have taken 
any steps to recover any part of such loss from the officer concerned? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. By the Honourable Member’s question. 

(6) to (e). I am making enquiries and will let the Honourable Member 
have a reply when the information reaches me. 


Intermediate Class Fares on the South Indian Railway. 

706. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian (on behalf of Mr. P. G. Reddi): (a) Are 
Government aware that the difference between the intermediate class fare 
Mid the second class fare on the South Indian Railway by ordinary trains 
is one and a half pies *per mile? 

(b) Do Government propose to direct the Agent of the South 
Indian Railway to reduce the intermediate class fares to the level of inter- 
mediate class fares on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Intermediate class accommodation is provided 
on the South Indian Railway only on the metre gauge Boat Mails and 
the faro is pies per mile. The second class fare on th^se nfail. trains 
is 12 pies per mile for the first 160 miles and 9 pies per mile far additional 
distances, so the difference is more than IJ pies a mile. 

Government consider that the Agent of the Railway is the best judge 
of the fare which should be (*hargcd. I am having a copy of the Honour- 
able Member s question and of my reply sent to him. 

Inquiries into Railway Accidents. 

707. "'Mr. B. Rajaiam Pandian (on behalf of Mr. P. G . Reddi) : (a) Has 
the attention of Government been drawn to the remarks of Mr. E. B. 
Robie, Senior Inspector of Railways, in connection with the collision between 
a passenger train and a motor bus near Dliawar? 

(h) With reference to the assurance given by Government in the 
Assembly in reply to the resolution of Mr. Ghaznavi that they would 
address the Local Government on the desirability of associating non- 
officials in all enquiries into accidents attendant with loss of life to the 
f.'ublic. will Government be pleased to state whether the views of the 
Lo(*;\l Government have been obtained? If so, will Government be 
i:l eased to lay thenn on the table? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take immediate steps to adopt a 
procedure similar to that adopted in England in such enquiries? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (n) 1 think the Honourable Member s question 
refers to an accident near Dliariwal station on the Amritsar-Pathankot 
branch of the North Western Railway on 20th June, 1929, and, if so, the 
reply is in the affirmative. 

(h) Local Governments were addressed on the lOth September, 1930, but 
replies have not yet been' received from all of them. 

(o) Government do not propose to take further steps than those which 
the Honourable Sir George Rainy promised to take in reply to the Reso- 
lution of Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi referred to in part (6) of this question. 

Reduction of the Salary op a Clerk on theJSouth Indian Railway. 

708. *Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian (on behalf of Mr. P. G. Reddi): (a) Has 
the attention of Government been drawn to an article entitled “Reduced 
for the sake of uniformity “ at page 230 of the Indian Railways Magazine 
in its issue of 1930 October? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the South Indian Railway at Madras a graduate 
clerk appointed on Rs. 35 and who had drawn two annual increments was 
reduced suddenly to Rs. 32 on the ground that it, was later on decided 
to start graduates on a lower salary? 

(c) Are Government prepared to direct the Agent of the South 
Indian Railway to inquire into such cases and see that later decisions 
ina> not prejudice men already in service? 
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• Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes, by the Honourable Member’s question.: 

(b) This is substantially what is stated in the article referred to by 
the JEIonourablo Member. Government have no other information. 

(c) •Government do not propose to interfere as the matter is one entirely 
within the discretion of the Company. 

Appointment op a Personnel Officer on the Madras and ^;ouriiERN 

Mahrati’a Railway. 

709. *Mr, B. Rajaram Pandian (on behalf of Mr. P. G. Reddi) : Will 
<jovernment be pleased to state : 

(a) if it is a fa(jt that the Madras and Southern Mabratta Pail way 

has recently appointed* an officer called Personnel Officer and, 
if so, will Government be pleased to state what the special 
qualifications of this officer are for the post to which he has 
been appointed; and whether before this appointment he was 
a Steward on a race course; 

(b) what his pay is and the duties he has to perform; 

(c) whether the Standing Finance Committee for Railways was 

consulted in the matter of this appointment, and whether 
this officer is deputed to deal with all cases of appeals from 
railway subordinales against their discharge or dismissal; 

(d) whether the Agent is the final authority in all such appeals, 

and whether the appeals have all to be looked into and 
decided with all his wisdom and experience; 

(e) whether this offic;er refers siicli eases back to the very officer 

against whoso orders the appeal is preferred and ho is guided 
by iliosc remarks? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Thci answer to the first jDart is in the affirma- 
tive ; as regards the second part, I have called for information from the 
Agent, Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway, and will' communicate 
with lljc Honourable Member on its receipt. 

(b) The answer is contained in my reply to question No. 493, asked by 
Mr. R. Sitaramaraju on the 12th Felmiary, 1031. 

(c) and (d). The answer to the first part of (c) is that the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways was not consulted as the post was 
created on a purely temporary basis. I have called for the information 
asked for by the Honourable Member in the second y>art of (c) and in f'art 

(d) of his question from the Agent, and will communicate with him on its 
receipt. 

(e) Government have no information, but will bring this part of the 
Honourable Member’s question to the notice of the Agent, Madras and 
‘Southern Mabratta Railway. 

Firing on a Mob in Peshawar City. 

710. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that on the morning of the 23rd April, 1930, in Peshawar 
City the Deputy Commissioner ordered the armoured cars to rush against 
^ perfectly peaceful assembly of citizens, in spite of the fact that the City 
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Magistrate, K. B. Saadullah Khan assured the Deputy Commissioner that 
the occasion did not demand the reinforcement of the police or the aid of 
the military ? 

(b) Is it also a fact that firing was continued for several hours? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of persons killed 
and the number wounded as a result of (a) and (6)? 

(d) What are the reasons that led them to open fire? 

(e) Is it a fact that neither the police nor the military authorities made 
an attempt to give medical aid to the wounded? 

(/) Is it ca fact that five Khilafat Ambulance Volunteers with Bed 
Cross badges, who were engaged in taking away the dead and injured 
persons for necessary attention, wer^ also shot ' dead without even a 
warning? 

(g) Is it a fact that the officer in charge of the Lady Beading Hospital 
refused to admit the wounded persons for treatment? 

(h) Is it a fact that, after the occurrence, several dead bodies were 
removed by police and military authorities to an unknown destination? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: (a) to (<?). The Honourable Member 
is referred to tlie Heport of the Peshawar Disturbances Enquiry Committee, 
consisting of Suleiman and Panckridge, J. J., in which these points are 
dealt with. 

(/) I have no information that would support the suggestion, but am 
making enquiries and will give the Honourable Member a reply in due 
course. 

(g) I have no infonuation to this effect. On the contrary the Com- 
mittee were favourably impressed with the care and attention the patients 
received in that hospital. 

(^) No. I would invite his attention to para. 4, section VITI of the 
Committee's lieport. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that Mr. Justice Suleiman^ 
in tlie course of the enquiry, held that it was the presence of the armoured 
car and trampling down of some men that accentuated the trouble in 
Peshawar on that occasion? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: I do not recollect any passage in 
the Report which would bear out such a contention. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Was any action taken by the Government 
of India on the Suleiman Committee’s Report? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: Yes. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Honourable Member inform the 
House what action was taken by the Government? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: I shall certainly do so jf the. 
Honourable Member will give me notice. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Did the Government accept the majority report 
or the minority report? 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: Where was the majority report and the minority 
report in a committee of two? 
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T)ie Honourable Sir James Grerar: I do not know what the Honourable 
Member means by a majority report and a minority report in a committee 
of two.* 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Mr. Justice Suleiman was the Chairman and 
there were two other members. 

Some Honourable Members: Only one other member. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: There were no doubt only two members, but the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Suleiman, who was also the Chairman, is the opinion 
of the majority of the Committee. 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: T am aware that the Honourable 
Member is a distinguished mathematician, but for my part I cannot 
understand how one in a committee of two can constitute a majority. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that Mr. Justice Suleiman 
held that the firing continued and it was directed towards the housetops 
for no sufficient reason, for a long jiime? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: Mr. Justice Suleiman did make eomc 
comments on tliat point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member referred to some (-n- 
quiries that lie had made. Did he make enquiries about the incidents 
that happened subsequent to the 23rd April? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: The Committee dealt primarily with 
the occurrences of 23rd April last. 

Occupation of Peshawar by the Military Forces. 

711. ’^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) the number of times Peshawar was occupied by the military 

from April 23rd, 1930, to June, 1930, and the duration of 
each occupation; and 

(b) the number of times and the names of villages and towns adjoin- 

ing Peshawar which were occupied by the military during the 
same period? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: With your permission, Sir, I will answer this and 
the next question together. The information is being obtained and will 
be communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Publication and Circulation by the Inspector General of Police of 
AN Account of the Peshawar Riot. 

t712. "^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there was any organised refusal on the part of landholders in 
the North-West Frontier Province to pay taxes since the commencement 
of the civil disobedience movement? 

(b) Is it a fact that after the Peshawar outrages Mr. F. C. Isemonger, 
Inspector General of Police, published an account of the tragedy and cir- 
culated it privately amongst officials and in certain other circles? 

tFor answer to this question see answer to question No. 711. 
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(c) If the answer to part (h) is in the affirmative, will Government be 

pleased to state whether the expenditure for this publicity was met out 
of Government funds? t' 

(d) In connection with parts (h) and (n) will Government he pleased 
to state under what rules Government servants are permitted to carry 
on such propaganda? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Arc tlie Government aware that there is a 
great deal of agitation in the minds of Indians on the question of the 
Peshawar atrocities, and, if so, will Government bo pleased to furnish 
this information to th(i House insload of informing only an individual 
Member of this House? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: Certainly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This is a matter of very great importance, and 
I should have thought that the authorities in the Nortli West Frontier 
Province would have consulted the Central Government. I cannot under- 
stand what information is being collected. 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: The questions asked raise numerous points and 
contain numerous and grave allegations, which obviously call for very 
careful (*nquiry, and J think that it would be improper for me to attempt 
to answer them without having ascertained llie full detailed facts. T hope 
that tiK^ Honourable ^Mc'inber will a])prcciatc that every effort is made to 
answer those q\iostions in time, but it is not in all cases possible owing to 
tlie great pressure which exists. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Does the House understand from the Honourable 
Member that the Government have not got the information which is 
asked for in these questions, in their possession at present? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: Not the full information. Sir. 

Imprisonment of Mr. Pir Baksh, an Elected Municipal Commissioner. 

71.3. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is. a fact tliat Mr, Pir Bakhsh, M.A., TjL.J 3., elected Munici- 
pal Comm.issioner, w\as asked to furnish security of rupees ten thousand 
under section 108 of the I. P. C. for moving a Pesolution in the Muni- 
cipality to change the names of Kissa Khani Ba/ar and Kabuli Gate to 
‘'Shahidi Bazar” and ‘‘Kliuni Gate”? Was he sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment on his refusal to pay the security? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: This gentleman was required to give security 
under the provisions of section 108, Criminal Procedure Code. The grounds 
mentioned were not the grounds on which security was demanded. 

Demolition of a Monument erected by the Municipal Committee of 
Peshawar, and Imprtsoni'tent of Mr. Allah Baksh Yusifi. 

714. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government bo pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that one Mr. M. Ashiq Husain was compelled, at the 
point of the bayonet, to demolish a monument erected by the Municipal 
Committee of Peshawar in memory of the unarmed citizens who were 
killed by the Military firing? 
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*• (b) Will Government be pleased to state the crime for which Mr. AllfiJi 
Bakhsh Yusifi is undergoing imprisonment? 

» 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: (a) The information is being obtained and will be 
furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(b) Mr. Allah Bakhsh Yusifi is under trial for an offence under section 
124-A, Indian Penal Code, which is non-bailable. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Did the Government call for any report 
from the Local Administration of the North West Frontier Province after 
the events of April last? 

Mr, J. G. Acheson: Itcj-ovts have been called for, arising out of these 
questions, but as to whethi,*.- any general report of the nature referred to 
was called for I cannot ans/. er without notice. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Was any report (jailed for by the Govern- 
ment ot India from the liOcal Administration regarding the events of 
April last? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: 1 should have notice of that question. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: '1^1 .c Honourable Member mentioned one Allah Baksh 
Yusifi, but the questhjji is with reference to one Ashiq Husain. 

Mr, J. G. Acheson: I was answering part (b) of the question. 

A SiiooTiNo Tragedy in Peshawar. 

715. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Is i1 a fact that during the sitting of 
the Sulemaii Jnquirv Committee on the 31st of May, 1930, Sardar Ganga 
Singh, wlio was going in a totuja witii his wife and two children, was shot 
at, and, as a result, both the children were killed and his wife wounded? 
If the reply is in affirm ai.ivcj, what steps did Government take to punish 
the person responsible for this outrage? 

(b) Is it a fact that Afr. Oaroe, tlio Additional Deputy Cennmissioner, 
gave written pormissioii for th(^ two dead children to be tak('n in a pro- 
cession to the cremation ground? 

(o) Is it also a fact that when the procession was half way to the cre- 
mation ground a party of British soldiers opened fire on the processionists 
kilting t\v(^Jve and wounding twenty-two persons? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: Tlie facts regarding this incident are stated in the 
reply given to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starr(3d (question No. 91 on the loth July 
last to which 1 would refer the Hojiourable Member. 

Alleged Tll-Treatment of Volunteers of the Khudai Khidmatgar 
Movement in Oharsadda. 

71(3. '''Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Are Government aware that the 
volunteers of the Khudai Khidmatgar movement in the Oharsadda Sub-Divi..^ 
sion of Peshawar district were subjected to inhuni.aii treatment by the 
police while they* wore peacefully engaged in picketing liquor shops in 

August, 1930? 

(b) Are Government aware of the allegation that the private parts of 
some of the volunteers were squeezed by a British officer true? If so, is 
the allegation true? 
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(o) If the answer to part (6) is in affirmative, what action did Gov- 
ernment take against the said officer? 

(d) Is it a fact that a charitable hospital by public subscription waa 
opened under the auspices of the Afghan Jirga under the superWsion of 
Capt. Khan Sahib ex-1. M. S., to render medical aid to the injured 
volunteers who could not obtain other medical relief? 

(e) Is it a fact that section 144, T. P. C., was applied to this hospital 
and the hospital was ordered to be closed? 

(f) Is it a fact that the Assistant Commissioner, Charsadda, while- 
serving a notice on the Afghan Jirga Hospital, gave an undertaking to- 
treat the injured volunteers in tlic Government Hospital? 

(g) Isi it also a fact that when 46 wounded Volunteers were removed 
to the Government Hospital on the 5th August 1930, on the understand- 
ing arrived at with the Assistant Commissioner to the effect that they 
would be treated there, they were turned out of the hospital by Colonel 
Brierly, the Chief Medical Officer, North West Frontier Province who re- 
fused to treat them? 

(h) Is it a fact that several volunteers of the Afghan Jirga who were 
injured and were in a precarious condition were declared members of an 
unlawful assembly and arrested under section 40 of the Frontier Regula- 
tion Act and jailed for three years? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: (a) The allegation has been found on enquiry to be 
entirely iinjustified. 

(6) There is no truth whatever in this allegation. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) to (g). I M’ould invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
reply given by the Honourable the Home Member on the 27th January to 
question No. 39. 

(h) I am enquiring into the facts and will give the Honourable Member 
a reply in due course. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: May T enquire as regards (h) of this question 
whether the Government have enquired from Mr. Jamieson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Charsadda? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: Enquiries were made from the Local AdministrO' 
tion and the answer is as T have stated. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Is Mr. Jamieson now in India, and is ho in office? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: I would like notice of that question. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: I would like to ask' the Honourable Member 
whether, if those men who had been so ill-treated were produced before 
him, he would make enquiries from them? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: I tliink this question contains pn inference. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Has the Honourable the Foriegn Secretary seen 
the certificate given by Captain Khan Sahib, ex-1. M. S., who treated these 
patients ? 
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• Mr. J. G. AcliASon: I will be glad to look into any additional informa- 
tion which may be given by any Honourable Member in connection with 
any o^ these allegations. 

Mr. *Gaya Prasad Singh : May I know by what method the Local 
Administration carried out this enquiry? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: They carried out a full enquiry by the usual 
official method. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Was there any non-official associated In this 
enquiry, and was it in the nature of a public enquiry? 

Mr. J. G, Acheson: This was an enquiry carried out, according to the 
recognised official methods, by the Local Administration through the proper 
channel. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government bo pleased to lay all the papers 
connected with this enquiry on the table of the House? 

Mr. J, G. Acheson: I would require notice of that question. 

Military Blockade of Villages in the Peshawar District. 

717. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Is. it a fact that the following villages 
in the Peshawar District wore blockaded by the military for nearly three 
weeks : 

Charsadda, Prang, Babara, Sangi, Utmanzai, Harichand, Mainay, 
Topaiy, Magh,iz, Torder, Manery, Sawabi, Dargai, Yaruhu- 
sain, Lulandai, Nowdeh, Kalukhan, Jamalghari and Adena? 

(6) Is it a fact that during the blockade in the following villages 
Shabkadar, Mainay, Marghur, Torder, Manery, Dargai, Yarohusain and 
Jamalghari the military forces looted the houses, burnt their grain, des- 
troyed household utensils, cut down crops, and carried away the cattle 
belonging to the villagers? 

(q|) If so, what action did Government take to (i) punish the soldiers 
concerned and (if) to pay compensation to the victims? 

(d) Are Government aware that the houses of peaceful inhabitants, in- 
cluding some Numberdars inhabiting the Administered Districts, were burnt 
to ashes and that no, one was allowed to quench the fire ? 

(e) Is it a fact that amongst the houses set fire to are the houses 
belonging to (i) Ghulam Mohd. Khan, of Lond-Khwar, Mardan Sub-Divi- 
sion, (ii) Malik Mosam Khan of Takar, Mardan Sub-Division, and (iii) 
Hasham Gul Khan, of Takar, MardaiT Sub-Division? 

(/) Is it a fact that many unarmed persons in Takar who came to ex- 
tinguish the fire set up by the Military with their Machine Guns and Eifles, 
were wounded and some killed? 

(g) Will Government bo pleased to state the number of men (i) killed 
and (ii) wounded? 

(h) Are Government aware of a report made about the Takar massacre 
to the effect that the firing was ordered in response to the shots fired by 
the public on the soldiers? If so, is the report correct? 
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(1) Will Government be pleased to state what was the number of 
casualties on the Government side as a result of the shots fired by the- 
public ? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: TJio information required is being collected and 
will be furnished to the TTonourable Member in due course. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the information be laid on the table 
of the House instead of being sent to an individual Honourable Member? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: Yes. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: When will it be laid on the table of 
the House? Approximate time, please? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: As soon as it is received. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: When do you expect that it will be 
received? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Not during the present Session of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: It is impossible for me to give the exact date, but 
I will see that tliorc is as little delay as possible. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Will it be given during the present 
Session of the Assembly? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: I hope so. 

Appointment of Muslims in itie Security Printing Department. 

718. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (1) (a) will Government kindly state 
whether it is a fact : 

(i) that there is not ' a single Muslim gazetted officer drawing 

Es. 200 and upwards per mensem in the Security Printing 

Department ; and 

(ii) that there is only one Muslim apprentice in the Security Printing 

and Currency Note Press? 

(h) Will Government please state: 

(i) whether these posts are advertised in the leading newspapers of 

India; if so, in which papers; and 

(ii) the number of Muslims who actually applied for these posts and 

what their qualifications were? 

(c) What steps do Government contemplate taking to see that, when 
future vacancies occur, the claims of Muslims are not overlooked? 

(2) Will Government please state what was the total amount spent on 
(a) the gazetted officers drawing Es. 200 and more per mensem of the 
Security Printing Department, and (6) the apprentices in the Security 
Printing and Currency Note Press, and out of this amount how much was 
spent upon the Muslims ? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: l. (a) (i). Yes. There nre 

only* three* y;iizctted officers* in the Security Printing. 

(ii) Yes. 

(b) (i).* The practice hitherto has been that vacancies have not been- 
advertised in the newspapers unless several have occurred at one time, 
and that (fasual vacancies, which cannot be met by promotion in the 
establishment, are filled by selection from the long waiting list of appli- 
cants. There have been a great number of applicants from all parts of 
the country. 

Ten vacancies in the grades of Junior and Assistant Supervisors were 
advertised in 1928. 

(b) (ii). The number of applicants for the ten posts advertised in 1928 
was, in round figures, 6,000, of whom 201 were Muslims. 

(c) If suitable educated Muslims are forthcoming when vacanci^^s occur, 
their (daims arc diil,\' considered. The Master, Security Printing, is r.ware 
of the general orders of the CTOvernment of India regarding the employ- 
ment of members of minority communities. 

2. {a) The monthly pay drawn by the gazetted officers is Es. 6,725. 

(6) The monthly pay drawn by the apprentices is Bs. 1,392, of which 
Es. 96 is the pay of the Muslim apprentice. 

Diwanship of the Duroah Khawajah Saheb in Ajmer. 

719. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian: (a) Is it a fact that the Diwanship of 
the Durgah Khau ajah Saheb in Ajmer is an office descendable in direct 
;rialo line of the revered Khawajah Moinuddin Chishty? 

(b) Is it a fact that the present Diwan Ale Easul is not a person in 
the direct line of the Khawajah but a convert to Islam? 

(c) Is it a fact that his geneology as recorded in the Gurgaon revenue 
records differs from that recorded at Ajmer, where the Khawajah 'b 
geneology is recorded? 

(d) Is it a fact t|,iat Government refused to accord permission to a suit 
being filed to prove the invalidity of Mr. Ale KasuPs claim to Diwanship 
and that without such permission no suit can be filed ? 

(c) Are Government aware that there is great public dissatisfaction with 
the selection by Government of Mr. Ale Easul as Diwan because of his 
not belonging to the Khawajah s family? 

(/) Is it a fact that the rival claims of the other members of the 
KhawajalPs family are heard in a court of law and that Mr. Ale Easul 
has never gone to court to prove his claim? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) Government have no information to that effect. 

(d) No. 

(e) No. 

(/) Government have no information of any proceedings in a Court of 
Law with regard to Mr. Ale EasuPs title to the Diwanship. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will it be desirable for the Government to 
interfere in the internal administration of the shrines to which religious 
sanctity is attached? 

Mr. J, O, Acheson: That seems to me a matter of opinion. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I did not ask for opinion. Is it the 
declared policy of Government to interfere in the internal administration 
of the shrines to which religious sanctity is attached? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: I am afraid I should require notice of that ques- 
t-jon. 


Indian Emigrants to the Federated Malay States. 

720. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 


(a) the number of emigrants from British India to the Federated 

Malay States in the years 1928-29 and 1929^30; 

(b) how many emigrants returned to India in 1928-29 and 1929-30 

aftc'i’ serving their contracted period; 

(c) how man v persons have been detained in the estates of the said 

Federated Malay States over and above the contracted 
period ; 

(d) whether any complaint has been received as to their detention 

beyond their contracted period; and 

(,e) if the answer to part (d) is in the affirmative, what action Gov- 
ernment have taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: With your 
permission, Sir, I shall reply to questions Nos. 720 and 721 together. 

' ( 4 ) and (b). A statement giving the statistical information asked for 
in parts (a) and (b) of the two questions is laid on the table. As regards 
(b), separate statistics of Indian labourers returning from Ceylon or the 
Federated Malay States are not available, and the figures given in the 
statement are of deck passengers, the majority of whom are probably 
labourers who returned from these two countries in 1928 and in 1929. 
Moreover, it is not clear what the Honourable Member s idea of “con- 
tracted period*' of service is. Under the relevant laws of the Federated 
Malay States and of Ceylon any engagement or contract to labour for a 
period exceeding one month or for more than 30 days* work is void. 
The presumption, therefore, is that Indian labourers who return to India, 
do so after completing their contract of service. At any rate, Govern- 
ment have no information io the contrary. 

(c) and (d). None. 

(e) Do not arise. 
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Statement showing the number of emigrants from British India to the Federated Malay 
f . States^ and Ceylon and the number of emigrants who returned to India from those two 
eountries during the years 1928 and 1929. 


X 


• 

Number of emigrants 

Number of deck 


from Hritish 

passengers who 


India to 

returned to India 
from 


Federated 


Federated 


Malay 

Ceylon. 

Malay Ceylon, 


States. 


States. 

1028 1 

18,343 

83,868 

64,000 03,696 

i 

1020 • 

j 

j 56,223 

1 68,362 

54,000 101,228 


Indian Emigrants to Ceylon, 

1721. *Mr. B, Bajaram Pandian: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) the number of emigrants to Cevlon in the vears 1928-29 and 
1929-30; 

(h) how many returned to India in tlio said period after serving 
their contract; 

(c) how many have been detained beyond their contracted period 

against their wish; 

(d) whether any complaints h«ave been received from the emigrants 

so detained; and 

(e) if the answer to part (d) is in the alTirmative, what steps do 

Government propose to take in order to meet their grievances? 


British Officers Employed in the Negapatamand Dhanushkodi 

Quariantine Camps. 

722. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) how many British officers are employed in Negapatam and 

Dhanushkodi Quarantine Camps; 

(b) whether they have received any complaints from the emigrants 

regarding their treatment in the said Camps; and 

(o) whether they propose to take any steps to remedy the defects? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : {a) There 
is no Quarantine Camp at Negapatam. The Honourable Member pre- 
sumably refers to *the place of accommodation at Negapatam established 
for Indian emigrants under rule 31 of the Indian Emigration Eules, 1928, 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 720. 

B 
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and the Ceylon Government Quarantine Camp at Mandapam. The staff 
at Negapatam is entirely Indian and that at Mandapam, partly Indian and 
partly Ceylonese. 

(6) None. ‘ 

((;) Does not arise. 

Discrimination in the Application of Quarantine Regulations. 

723. *Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian: (!) Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether the Quarantine Regulations are applied to the tliird 

elasK passengers ; 

(b) wh(‘th(*r the said Regulations are applied to the first and second 

class /passengers; and 

(r) if the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, and part (6) in the 
neg«ative, will Government be pleased to state the reason 
why? 

(2) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to consider the- 
advisability of doing away with the discrimination in regard to the applica- 
tion of tite QuarantiTit‘ Regulations for third class passengers and for first 
and second class passengers? If not. wliy not? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl4-Husain : I presume 
that the Honourabli' IMeinber is referring to the regulations framed by the 
inarilinie Local (lovenmuaits under section 0 (1) (p) of the Indian Ports 
Act, 1908. Those regulations are applied to all classes of passengers, and 
the only discrimination made in them is that the Port Health Officer is 
required to disinfecd the clothing, bedding and other articles of third class 
passengers which he considers infected, and is empowered to do the same, 
if lie tliinks fit , in the case of passengers of higher classes. The question 
of ri'vising the regulations is under consideration. 

Inclusion in the Census of Emigrants from British India. 

724. *Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian: Will Government be pleased to 

state : 

(a) if th(*y propose to include in the next Census Report the emi- 
grants from British India? 

(/)) if the answer to [/art (a) be in the affirmative, what steps do 
Government propose to take to include them in the Census 
Report? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a) Yes, in so far as figures are 
available. 

(h) The Secretary of Slate for India has already been asked to obtain 
]:articulars of all persons of Indian birthplace resident in the United 
Kingdom and in British possessions. 

No particulars will be available of Indians who emigrate to countries 
outside the United Kingdom and British possessions. 

Internal emigration to States within the Indian Empire will be shown 
in Table VT. 
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Visit of Bbitish Roukd Table Delegates to India. 

726. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian: (1) Will Government be pleased to 
state : * 

(а) if their attention has been drawn to a London cable published 

in the Hindustan Times, dated February the 14th, under the 

title “British Delegates Visiting India Shortly”; 

(б) whether arrangements for tlie desiriateh of the said Delegation to 

India is complete;* 

(c) the constitution and personnel of that Delegation; and 

(d) the time of their arrival, and the duration of their stay in this 

country ? 

(2) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to select Mem- 
bers from the C’entrai Legislature to meet the British Delegation lo i*(»lla- 
borate in their work in connection with the future constitution of India? 
If yes, when? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: (1). (u) Yes. 

(^b) to (d) and (2), 1 would refer the Honourable Member lo thi‘ 

reply which I gave to llai Bahadur Sukhraj Hai’s starred question No. 580. 


UNSTAEBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Railway Officetis’ Rest Housk at Simla. 

28H. Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) How long has the Railway 
Officers' Best House at Simla been in existence? 

(h) Is it a fact that, since 1924, Indian Railway officers have been 
making use of it in increasing numbers in summer? 

(c) Is it a fact, that for the last three years or so the Railway Board 
has appropriated some of the suites of rooms and their use by tlie said 
Railway officers is not permitted? 

(d) Is it a fact tliat prefenmee is given to European officers for the 
use of the remaining suites of rooms? 

{a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the tabic a statement of the 
Lames of railway officers (including those belonging to the Indian Audit 
and Accounts Service) who applied to the A. T. O., Simla, in the summers 
of 1920 and 1980 for the use of the said suites of rooms, but wer * not 
allowed ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: There is no record of the number or names of 
officers who used this Rest House. It was built in 1921. During the 
Summer of 1929 one suite of rooms on the ground floor was occupied by tlu' 
Central Standards Office, and during the Summer of 1930 the whole of 
the ground floor. No preference is given to European officers in the use 
of the available accommodation. 

B 2 
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Provision of a Bathroom fob Third Class Passengers at Phxjler^ 

Railway Station, • 

234. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Phulera Railway 
Station is the junction for the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
and the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway; that three railway lines pass through it, 
with an immense volume of passenger traffic; and that passengers have 
to take their bath and food before changing trains? 

(h) Are Government aware that there is no enclosed bathroom for 
third class w'omen passengers, and they are put to great trouble and in- 
convenience on this account? 

(e) Is it a fact that separate bathrooms for third class women passen- 
gers are provided at Ajmer, Achnera, and other junction stations? 

(d) Do Government propose to see whether it is possible to provide 
a bathroom for third class passengers at Phulera station, where they can 
take their bath in privacy? 

Mr. A. A. L. Faisona: The information is being collected from the 
Railway Administration and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in 
due course. 

Appointment of Muslims as Forest Officers in the Punjab and the 
Northwest Frontier Province* 

235. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: With reference to the state- 
ment sliowing the Muslim Imperial Forest Service officers serving in 
various provinces in the Forest Department in India furnished by Govern- 
ment in reply to starred question No. 450 (Volume III, Part No. 6, page 
537), asked by Khan Bahadur Mukhdunr; Sayyid Rajan Bakhsh Shah on 
the 11th September, 1928, do Government propose to give effect to their 
general policy in connection with redressing (iommunal inequalities, and 
take steps to bring about a due proportion of increase in the number of 
Muslim offi.cers in the superior Forest Service in the Punjab, and North 
West. Frontier Province, in which the numerical strength of Muslims is 
56 and 95 per cent., respectively? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : The attention 
of the Honourable Member is invited to the concluding portion of the 
reply given in this House to Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan’s 
question No. 291 on the 28th January, 1929. As then stated, the prin- 
ciple of redressing communal inequalities is applied to an all-India service 
as a whole and not to the cadres of such a service in individual provinces. 
As a matter of fact, however, the number of Muslim members of the 
Indian Forest Service in these tw’o provinces has increased from 3 in 
1929 to 5 in 1930. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

r 

Secretary of the Assembly: I lay on the table a Bill to amend the 
Indian Reserve Force Act, 1888, for certain purposes, which was passed 
bv the Council of State on the 24th February, 1931. 



MESSAGE FEOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secietary of the Assembly: A Message has been received from the 
Council of State which runs as follows: 

am directed to state that tho Council of State has, at its meeting held on the 
24th February, 1931, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills which were 
passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 2nd February, 1931, 
namely, 

1. A Bill further to amend' the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for a certain 

purpose, 

2. A Bill further to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act, l920, for a certain 

purpose, and 

3. A Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1930, for a certain purpose.’* 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEiMANDS— confd. 

Demand No. 1 — Railway Board — contd. 

Eepresentation of Muslims in Enilway Services — contd. 

Mr, President: The House will now resume further consideration of 
the motion moved by Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
1 wish to say a few words on this question. The matter has been fully 
discussed, but apparently some misunderstanding has arisen as regards 
certain aspects of the question under discussion. 1 would not have inter- 
vened in the debate at all but for the fact that this is a matter to which 
great importance is attached by my community, and I believe also by tho 
other communities concerned and further an allusion was made by Mr. 
Ranga Iyer to a passage in tho minute of dissent which T wrote in tho 
Public Service Commission of 1018. There are two aspects of this ques- 
tion, both equally important. One is administrative, and tlie other is 
political, but both tho aspects arc inter-connected. Speaking on behalf of 
the Independent Party and, I venture to think on behalf of my community, 
the Muhammadan coniuiunity, there is no desire on our part to suggest 
any measures or to urge upon the Government to adopt any policy which 
would reduce the ofTicicncy of the railway service or of any other service 
for tho matter of that. Wo are as anxious as the Government Benches or 
iny other friends to maintain and, if possible, to enhance the effieicncy of 
the public services. So far (js that is concerned, there can be no two 
opinions, hut the question has also an important political aspect and I 
must say. an important economic aspect as \vell. The railways and other 
departments of tho Government arc large employers of educated labour, 
it I may use that phrase. In this country one of the most pressing 
political problems had been to find careers for the educated men of the 
country. Wc know how narrow, and tragically narrow, are the opportuni- 
I'ies of our educated men — ^Hindus, Muhammadans and all the others. In 
other countries many and. varied careers are open to them. But here tho 

( 1245 ) 
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opportunities for the exercise of such talents as the country i)ossesses are 
very very limited indeed, and certainly the public services do hfford a 
carefu* which is not to he slighted or despised by anyone. * 

Sir, we luive heaid a great deal about people hankering after the so- 
called loaves and fishes. I for one must submit that that is not a thing 
to be despised. 1 do not think any section of the people can afford to 
despise the loav(^s and fishes of office, as they are called. Sir, loaves and 
fisht's are (|uite nourishing, and J would add thereto meat and honey. 
Sir, it is <iuite natural — and T think it is now recognized by everyone — 
not* only by (loverninent but by the otluM’S — that the different sections of 
the ])eople in this eonntrv should be represented and should be given 
chances of eart'ers in the different public. servic(*s, including the railways. 
As regards the method of recruitment, thtav is also a very important 
matter. The TIonourabh' IMcinber, speaking on behalf of the Nationalist 
Tarty, (jiioted a jiassagc from the minuti‘ of dissent which T wrote in the 
lli^port of the Public Service Commission. Sir, at that time, as every- 
body is aware, the (pa^stifHi that loomed large in the pollticfal circles in 
India was that of siinultaiieoiis examinations for the Indian Civil Service. 
That was tin* political question which exercised the minds of the foremost 
politicians in ihis country, and the Congress strongly advo(»ated simul- 
taneous examinations, and I in the Public Service Commission supported 
that demand— not tliat 1 believed that eompetifive examination was the 
only inothod or even the best meiliod of securing the most efficient men 
for the public, services, but l')ecause it was nec(‘ssarv to break a monopoly 
and to start Indianization of llie civil services in the country. At that 
time il was not advisable, nor was it ])rndent, to raise any communal 
<|\iestion. Sir, the policy that was adopted then by llui Publics Service 
Connriission has resulted in the way some of us had anticipated. Now 
that w(’ have' adopted a policy of Indianization as a definite scheme for 
rt‘(‘rnitmont to the public services of the country, all those questions 
regarding competitive examination, partial competitive (examination and 
selection are relegated to a more or less subordinate place. So far as the 
railways are concerned, there is still a monopoly. Tt is a. monopoly of 
men of two races, and all Indian communities, the Muliummadans as well 

the Hindus, desire that there should bo no further mon(')poly, and 1 
think it is fully admitted by the Ciovcrnment that thi' Indian communities 
sliould be admitted largely in the future into the railway administration. 
That being so, tlie Muslim community, as an Indian community, naturally 
desires that, subject to the considerations of efficiency and educational 
(pialifications, they should also have a career in the railway service. That 
is a natural demand. Naturally, also those wlio now hold a monopoly 
must be prepared to give way to a great extent. Otherwise there is no 
room for the educated Indians — properly qualified, technically qualified 
men, for service in this Department — there is no room for a sufficient 
number of tlumi. Tt is time that that question, I venture to think, ought 
to be approached, and T believe is being approached by the Government in 
that spirit. So far as the general position is concerned, T believe also that 
there is general agreement throughout the country and on the part of 
Government as well. A formula has been adopted by the Government of 
India, that whatever tests are employed for the recruitment of suffable 
officers, care has also to be taken to redress inequalities. That is one 
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formula. I find that the Bound Table Conference, with only two dis- 
sentients, has adopted another formula, but it really comes to the same 
thing, that there should be fair and adequate representation of different 
communities with due regard to considerations of efficiency and the neces- 
sary educational qualifications. I am quoting from memory, but I believe 
that is the purport of it. There is no real difference between the two 
formulae. Then, Sir, so far as my information goes, I believe the leaders 
of the Congress also are inclined to adopt the formula. T know that at 
least in the province of Bengal, where the question has been acute for some 
time past, the late Mr. C. B. Das, whose memory is still cherished by 
both communities as that of a great political leader of India, liad no hesi- 
tation whatever in adopting a formula of that (diaracter ; and its magic 
(.‘ffcct on the y)olitics of Bengal was evident if) all who took any interest in 
the; matter. 

Sir, in this House also, Jis 1 have said, there is a general agreement, 
ami if I understood my Honourable friend Mr. Banga Iyer correctly, 
speaking on behalf of llie Nationalist Party, he said that he did not desire 
to oppose the demand of the Muhammadans as made in this motion. 
That being so, we are now in a much better atmosphere. At one time 
there was a great deal of misconception and heart -l)urniiig, hut now, I 
am happy to say, this one groat difficulty in the way of India's j)olitical 
advance? has beam veunoved. Sir, we have all been vc'ry pleased with the 
assurance? given by the ficader e)r the House, who is alscj in charge e)f 
Bailway s, that whatever instructions have been given by the* (loverninent 
or the Bjiilway Boarel with reference to this inatti?r have to bo carried out 
without any further dedav in the spirit in vhieh those* instructions were 
issued. He? lias made' tk) l)ones about it; lie has made* it e‘vidt?nt that 
hitherto proper action has not bce?n taken of a ])raclieal nature and he has, 

I believe, undertaken to take steps at onen* to see that those instructions 
are (;arrit?el out without any elolay. How they are to he e*ai*rieel out is a 
matter of proper mtdhod and machinen-y. Theiv can be no doubt, however, 
that some responsible officer has to be deputed to make ])roper inquiries 
into the jiosition. J^ut that is not enough. Tlu' iMiislini community, 
though keenly intert'sled in the question, has not itsedf lK?en taking the 
ne(*essary steps to s(*e that the railway authorities and tin* (lovernment 
are ])roperly in possession of the fa(*ts of the situation; and I'ven the 
candidates do not take the. necessary measures by which to g(d tln^ir 
claims properly (ionsidcred. T suggest for the consideration of tlu? Honour- 
able the Bailway iMcmbcr that it would bo desirable to take further steps 
in order to advertise these vaeancics rnd to draw the attention of the 
college and University authorities to the inattci* giving them information 
when vacancies occur, and at the same time to associate in the work of 
s(dection ciTiain representative Mussalinans. It does not seem to me 
very material how many of them are going to be offieials or non-officials, 
hut with definite instnudions to a committee of that character I think 
many of the difficulties that are in the way will be removed. I take it 
that for the rest it will depend upon the leaders of the community con- 
cerned to see that properly qualified candidates are forthcoming. I agree 
with those who Ixive said emphatically that there is no real lack of candi- 
dates. I have considerable experience of this matter in Bengal. I know 
that the officers of Government were very much under the belief that 
properly qualified candidates were not available for certain Departments. 
I admit that they were not as numerous ns the candidates belonging to 
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other communities, but there were quite a sufficient number when 
Government made definite efforts laying down that they were going to 
give a chance to a certain number of Muslims in the different services, 
they found as a matter of fact that very good qualified candidates were 
available. I Ixilieve that will also be the experience of the Railway 
Deparfrnent if they take the necessary steps. 

Sir, the question raised now. relates only to Muslim representation, 
but it is allied with the question of representation of other communities 
as \\'(‘ll. 7\nd 1 for mr* do not plead for any special advantages for the 
Muhiimmadans. The question of special .advantages for the Muslim Com- 
munity, so far as the Railway services are concerned, docs not arise, be- 
cause from Ihe figiiri's that we have been su])pTled with by tTie different 
Honourable Members, it appears that their position at present is so 
miserable in the Railway Department that a great deal has to be done 
bofori^ their position in the railway service is properly secured. And f 
wish, so far as T am concerned, speaking on behalf of my party, to assure 
the other eommunities concerned, that they will have all our help in 
seeing that they also are properly represented in the raihvay services. 

Sir, r do not think that T can usefully add more to the discussion that 
has already taken place. Having regard to the general agreement that 
prevails in tla? House*, T do not think it is necessary — and if T may 
sugg(‘st to my friend JVfr. Anwar-ul Azim — it is not necessary to press this 
motiiai to a division. And I do hope that my Honourable friend, Sir 
George Rainy, will once again toll the House and make it perfectly clear 
what the policy of Government is in this matter and the steps they have 
taken and are going to take in order to carry out the policy whie.h they 
have in view. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commeree and Rail- 
ways) : T do not know. Sir, wlicther the Honourable Members fully appro- 
eiated what a. remarkable flay in the historv of this House yesterday prov- 
ed to be, for T cannot recall any occasion on which the power of eloquence 
to change votes was more conspicuous. I am sure that my Honourable 
friend Dr. Ziauddin would not claim that his second representation of tlie 
arguments that he had used in the first discussion on retrenchment weighed 
with the House when it decided to reverse, to all intents and purposes, 
the decisio7i arrived at on the previous day ; and therefore T must attribute 
the eliango of feeling mainly to the speeches of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Misra and my Honourable friend Mr. Sitaramaraju who moved the cut. 
Another remarkable effect of eloquence was shown when the speech of my 
Honourable friend iVFr. Anwar-ul-Azim so powerfully affected my Honour- 
able friend IVfr. Ranga Tver as to convert him, at least temporarily, from 
what T may call a pallid uniformitarian to very nearly a full blooded com- 
mimalist. I may say, Sir, that I cannot recall that the eloquent speeches 
made by any of the distinguished men who have been in this House, either 
the late Pandit 'Motilal Nchni, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya or Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, were able to produce quite such startling results. 

Mr. President, we have had a long and interesting discussion on the 
cut which is now" under consideration, and I do not kno^V that it is neces- 
sary for me to speak at great length, but I will try as far as possible to 
put what I have to say in a clear and succinct form. My Honourable 
friend Mr. (Hayman has dealt with the facts and figures so far as that wan 
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nece^fegary, and I will not attempt to go over the same grouiSd again. Per- 
liaps the most convenient method of approach will be to take the five 
points that were put by my Honoiirabre friend. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 
at the interview I had with the IVluhammadan deputation and say what I 
have to say about (?ach of them. But before 1 do so, I should like to 
record my appreciation of what fell from the last speaker, my Honourable 
friend Sir Abdur Rahim. He was in a position to speak from a greater 
practical experience of the difiicultios which fTOvernments arc faced with 
on a question of this kind, and his advice and his suggestions are, for that 
reason, particularly valuable and 1 can assure liim that everything he raid 
will have my fullest consideration. i 

One general question of policy arises from the first point put bv my 
Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, because his point was that 
the term ‘‘minority community” should bo abandoned and the representa- 
tion of the Mussalmans treated separately from that of the minorities 
communities in India. That would involve a change in policy, and 
Honourable Memb(‘rs can judge for themselves whether, at a tinu'. when 
tile question how siicli matters shoidd be handled under the new consti- 
tution has been fully discussed at the Round Table Conference and will no 
doubt b(‘ dis(*iissed again, it would be ])roper to initiate a change in policy. 
Incidentally 1 would draw my Honourable friend’s attention to the fact that 
the name of tbo Committee which considered the matter at the Conference 
was the “Minoriti(‘s Committee”. T think my Honourable friend will 
appreciate tliat it is not possible for Crovernmont at this stage to think of 
proclaiming a different policy from that whicli has already been declared. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
inadan Rural): But we want a change of heart. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: It is hardly possible to do that now, 
and in addition to that. Sir Abdur Raliim made it perfectly clear that, so 
far as lie was coiieerned, whatever be claimed, be claiiiKul on behalf of oilier 
minorities as well as on behalf of the Mussalmans. I will not discuss the 
(jucstion, wtiicli has already (uigaged tlie attention (^f the House this inoiai- 
ing, as to when a niinoritv is not a ininoritv. What 1 am anxious c/oout 
is that we should in the Haiiway Department fully carry out the declared 
policy of the (TOVcM-riment. That is the first thing we have to do. In 
the Railway Department W(' are not responsible for laying down the poliey; 
We are responsible for canying it out, and if any words of mine have at 
imy time couveyc*d the imi^ression that, wbiU* I was prepared to consider 
Ibe question of TVIuslim representation, F was not prcjiarod to consider the 
m])resontation of other commnuiiies, then T very mnch regret it, because 
that was not at all my intention. The reason why Muslim representation 
occupies a lai’ger place perhaps in public thought and in the public mind 
than that of other conmninitios is due to tlio enormous size of the com- 
munity and the fact that it extends all over India. But the same prin- 
ci])lcs which are applicable to its representation in the public services are 
clearly applicable to other communities also. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions; Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : In this connection — if I may interrupt — I am very un- 
'villing to interrupt the Honourable the Leader of the House — may I 
^'^^rtpfest that in the Administration Reports in respect of ‘‘other com- 
munities”, they will also show the representation of the Sikhs in future? 
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Mr. K. Ahilied' (Kajsliahi Division; ^ruliammadan Rural): How can 
the Honourable Member suggest that? 

c 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: 1 am suggesting with the permission of the 
Honourable Member. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: No, you cannot, under the Rules and Standing Orders. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: l slionld be quite prepared to consi- 
dei- that. I do not know what the reason is why tlie Sikhs are not shown 
separately. I think iho form of statistics was settled in oonsultalion wiffi 
th(5 ('entrnl Advisory Council. 

The Revd. J. 0. Ghatterjee (Nominatt'd Xon-Official) ; ^lav 1 ask the 
Honourable Member if lie is going to show tlu* Sikhs under a separate head, 
llie Indian (’hristijins also, who are largta* in nuinbia* (han llu* Sikhs, may 
also bo sliown under a sepaiatc; head? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: My Honourable friemd will sec that 
h(i has o])ened the sluice gates, and 1 shall nf)t be ri*sponsible for the 
floods tliat J!iay pass through. I am quite prepared to consider the matter, 
-and if any change is decided to bo made, it sbonld, T think, be made after 
consultation with th<‘ Central Advisory Council. 

'Hie second ])oinl jiut by iny Honourable friend. Maulvi ^Muliammad 
Yakub, was that wbert‘as, when \ou ai*e dealing with an all- India service 
\uu can fix a uniform |)ercentage, nanudy, Ibat one-ihird of the vacancies 
should hi‘ reserv(‘d IVw ri'dressing eoinnuinMl imapialitic's, when you are. 
disiling with a particadar railway system (hat nia\ or may not hr' an ap])r()- 
priati* nudliod. If for instaiu'e if one-third was tlu* ])>*oper proportion of a]i- 
pointnaaits to lx* res(‘rved on tlx* South Indian H.ailway, a wholly ditfer- 
ont proportion might he suitable for the North W’estern Railway. When 
that was j)ut by the de])utation, 1 at once said that I would ask the Rail- 
way ]h)ard io (‘xamim* it and to see what could be done. 1 do not ])ro]>ost‘ 
to liold up orders we proposed to issue, because that is one w’ay of net 
making progress, namely, to bold up ord(‘rs bec.anse they ar(‘ only the second 
l)i‘st on the lio])e of getting sonxdhing better late'v on. Rut I will examine 
^th(‘ (]uestion and I ap]ireciate the force of wliat m\ .1 lonourabh' fi’iend has 
urged. 

Xow. I come to the fourth point wliich he took, leaving foi- the moment 
the, third point. He wants two Mussalmans nf proved ability and strong 
character to be appointed as Deputy Agmils Versounel. 'Phat is a matter 
wliicli 1 shall consider; but until j have before me the lecommendations 
of the Raihvay Board, T cannot commit myself finally about it. What I 
do appreciate vonw nniedi is tlio iiiqiortance of removing any impression 
that particular communities are handicapped from any personal considera- 
tions, and 1 am anxious about that, not because 1 believe that the Per- 
sonnel Officers of the railw^ays arc in fact unfairly influenced by considera- 
tions wdiich should not influence them, but hccAiise unfair impressions 
about that get abroad, and these impressions I should be glad to remove. 
The same considerations apply also to the fifth point wdiich was that efforts 
should be made to place Mussalmans in the posts of Office Superintend- 
ents, or Head Clerks in the offices of the Divisional Superintendents. That 
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is matter again in vvln'eh 1 shall have to wait the considered recom- 
mendations of the liailvvay JBoard. But there is another matter I should 
like to deal with, which is not directly raised in any of the points of my 
Tlonoimible friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and it comes up in this 
way. My Honourable friend, Sir Abdur llahim, mentioned that fact that 
officers in Bengal were at one time under an impression that there were no 
suitable recruits of a particular community to be found, and taking that 
for granted, they went on with the time-honoured methods of recruit- 
ment. But when suitable steps wore taken to put them in touch with the 
community concerned, it was found that tliere were lecrnits suitable in 
every wav. Now, that is ])recisel'y ilu‘ point about wbicli T am most 
anxious. I am cpiite certain that no Member of iljis House u'oiild ad- 

vocate the appointimait of members of a particular community who were 
clearly not suitable, merely because tbey belong to that community. But 
<he impression left in iny mind by all J have seen of oin- recent inquiries 
is that sufliciemt cart' and attention have not been given to ]»utting 
the recruitment officers in touch with the communities concerned, and in 
particular with the ]\lnslim c.ommunity, so that suitable recruits miglit 
liaV(‘ he(ai appointed who havt* nevcir conn* to notic(‘ at all. /\dvt‘rtisc- 
inent is undoubtedly a very important method of preventing that sort of 
thing, and T believe the formation of committees, in whicli the heads of 
educational inslitutions mi^hi well bo inelndod, wo\dd be a very useful 
method indeed. This is wliat T regard as tlu' most important point of 
all, namely, that we should make arrangements that the offi(!ers or com- 
mittees with whom tlie seh‘ction of candidates lies should be in a position 
to get all the inforTiiation ])ossil)le about candidates from commnniti(‘S in- 
adc'cpnitely ref)r:*s(‘nted. T believe a very great d(‘al can hr done in that 
way. Now I eonu» to tin* third point raised by niy Honourable friend, 
^^aulvi ^Iiibaininad Yakub, namely, that two Muslim officers, not below 
the rank of a Divisional Bu])eriiitendent, should h(* ydaced on special duly 
for not less than five uaars to make' inspection of offices and supervise re- 
cvuitinent. My Honourabh' friend, Mr. Parsons, two days ago, in re])ly to 
a qiu’stion said that (loverninent bad decided to ])ut two officers on snccial 
duty. Pint soiiudliiug has bappouod since then. How does 
I? XooN. friend, ^^anlvi ^ruhainmad Yakub, propose I 

should pay for tlu'sc' officers? Must I not assnine that ho acted from a 
high sense of public duty, and that in bis 0 ])inion retrenclnnent m\ist come 
before everything tdse. When Ik*, delivered that eloquent speech to which 
we listened yesterday, and when his (*onvictions (lr(*w liini into a lobby 
different from that in wliicli T found mys^*lf 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Wo wantt*d t<> eiirtail luxuries and not 
necessities. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy :Two officers on special duty of the 
rank of Divisional Superintendents might cost about Its. 48,000 a year, 
and my Honourable friend has reduced, or lias co-operated in reducing, 
the demand for the Railway Board by just double that sum. I would reminvl 
my Honourable friend that this House cannot speak with two voices. Tf 
it is the desire of the House that economy in the Railway Board should 
come before everything else, then I am afraid there is a clanger that they 
may have to sacrifice other objects; and if some Members at any rale have 
these other objects morc^, at heart the moral of the story is that they 
should not be too readily led astray by the seductive eloquence which 
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they hear from the Benches immediately to their right. If they dp, the 
results would be other than those they intended. In all seriousness, Sir, 

I am bound to take this matter up. I have to consider what is to* be done 
about this cut which has been passed. Undoubtedly we must attach 
great weight to the views expressed by the Legislative Assembly, and 
there may be a very real difficulty about finding the money to place these 
two officers on special duty. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I say, retrench luxuries. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Mv Honourable friend may be sure 
that all relevant considerations will be taken into account. But it is a 
problem which has been raised for me by the action of the Assembly itself 
and one which I cannot avoid. If it proves to be impossible to appoint 
these olficers, no one will regret it more than myself. But I was bound 
to draw the attention of the House to the position which has arisen, lest I 
should be accused subsequently of not keeping faith. 

I think that concludes what I have to say on this important question. 
It is my most full intention to take such steps as are possible to carry 
out the declared policy of Govemment as regards this question of securing 
adequate representation for minority communities. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar<ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Bural) : Mr. President, 1 do not think that it is at all necessary for me to 
go Hcriatini into ail the remarks that have fallen from all sides of the 
House, r do not think wo have axlvanced much on any side or in any 
matter. In this connection, the only redeeming feature to be noticed is 
this, that perhaps some of the non-Muharnmadaii (‘ommnnities living in 
this countrv represented here have appreciated the real difficulties under 
which Muslims are placed, and for this they deserve our hearty thanks. 

I had the privilege of listening to what fell from the Staff Member of 
the liaihvay Board y()stcrday. 1 paid a very great attention to it. I also 
had the privilege of listening to what fell from the Honourable the Leader 
of the House. The result may be translated into the Bengali proverb **Jei 
iimire saijee timirc'* which means that wc are in the same darkness now as 
we were in before. Mr. President, T shall not dilate on this matter any more; 
I think I shall take the wise counsel of my esteemed friend the noble 
Leader of the Independent Parfy, Sir Abdur Bahim . . . 

Mr. E. Ahmed: ( 'arry it ; that would be a good answer. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : . . . and not press this motion to a 
division, though I am certain that my motion would be carried. 

In concluding, I will just say these few words and finish. We Muslims 
are not satisfied that the undertakings given by Government, as stated in 
Mr. Hayman s speech, will satisfy our needs and bring about proper repre- 
sentation of our community in the railway services, and particularly in the 
better paid appointments of the subordinate services. But in view of the 
fact that Govemment do propose to take some practical steps, as instanced 
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by the following undertakings, I wish to withdraw my motion. The 
un'Hert.akings to which I wish to draw their particular attention are in this 
order ; 

• 

(1^ That Government will appoint forthwith two officers to look after 
tlie interests of Muslim recruitment (Laughter from the 
Government Benches) and that they will not be taken away 
from the posts until Muslims have up to their proper repre- 
sentation ; 

(2) That Muslims will be appointed to the posts of Appointment 

Officers without delay; 

(3) That Muslim officers will always be required to serve on selec- 

tion committees wlicn recruitments are made to the subordi- 
nate services, even when it is necessary to co-opt one or both 
of the special officers who are now to be appointed ; 

(4) That Government will consider, without delay, the question of 

appointing a committee for each railway, on which non-offictial 
representatives will serve, and that Muslim representatives 
will have an adequate numbew of seats on those committees ; 
and lastly, 

(5) That Government will appoint qualified persons of all communi- 

ties, including Muslims, in intermediate grades of the subor- 
dinate cstablis-hmcnts in order that Muslims might in the 
near future obtain proper representation in the upper subor- 
dinate grades. 

With these words I beg leave of the House to allow me not to press the 
motion to a divis»ion. 

Mr, Frei^dent: Do you wish to withdraw it? 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- Azim : Yes*. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member wishes to withdraw’ his motion. 
Is it your pleasure to allow” him to do so? 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, w’ithdrawn. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : 1 do not move No. 8." 

Railway A chninist ra tion. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, the next motion which stands- in my name 
is of a Rs. 100 cut under general administration, and I should like to bring 
under this cei'tain specific facts that have been brought to my notice 
Avhich not only affect the Railway Administration and its efficiency but 
also its finances.. Sir, more than four years ago the High Commissioner 
for India recruited a certain number of young civil engineers for service.... 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: May I ask which cut he is mov- 
ing or if he is moving a cut at all because I am completely in the dark? 

Mr. President: He is moving cut No. 9, (Railway Admiinistration.) 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga^Iyer: . . . and I am just bringing certain general 
complaints. A certain number of young civil engineers were recruited 
for service on Indian railways temporarily on a three years contract. 

•“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Re. 1. 
(Lack of supervision over the Company-managed railways.)** 
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The advertisement calling for applications issued by the High Comrtiia- 
sioner,, 1 believe with the consent of the Governiiient of India, also stated 
til at the appointment wa& of a temporary character, but that there was 
every probability of the selected officers imported into the engineering 
service, on satisfactory service during the tianporarv service, being con- 
firmed. No doubt this was not a guarantee for permanency, but I believe 
hope was held out by the Government to the candidates, and the hope 
held out WHS as good as. an assurance. And, Sir, further facts have been 
brought to my notice by stane n^presentatives who have gone into this 
question, that these young men took the hope held out to them as 
an assurance. Whether they were justified in taking that hope as an 
assuraiK'c is a matter for the Itailway Hoard to think about. These young 
mim served on Indian railways for the period of their contract, and their 
services, I understand, were satisfa(*torv. I also understand, Sir, that 
thejr services were i‘xtended for a further term on increased salary, and 
on the expiry of that term, these young men W'cre 
asked to make* room for new recruits, and this in spite- 
of tile fact that tlu^ Chief Engineers of tlie railways concerned highly 
appreciated the service's of those young men and strongly recommended 
their confirm a kion. I should like to know on this matter whether my 
statement is correct. In some cases, I gather, tlu' Chief Engineers 
wrote about these young men in somewhat flattering terms. Besides 
tlu* injustice done to tliese young men, tlu're is a graver issue which has* 
to he (‘onsidered. Wlu'n I use* the word “injust.ict'", I use it without 
meaning any offence to any one, hut ihc'sc' young iiK'n feel it to be an in- 
justiee, and it is for the Honourable the Railway Member to throw more 
light on this matter. These young men were trained and got experience 
of railway work al Uie ('xp(*ns(‘ of llu* taxpayc'r — tliat is one of the argu- 
ments that has been put to nu' — and tliey are now denied the advantage 
of si'i’vice, their training and their experience' being practically thrown 
away. If tlu'sc facts arc corre'ct, Sir, it is an economically unsound 
policy. The railways are a commercial D(’partm(‘nt of the Government, 
and the TToiifiurahh' tiu' C^onimcrce Member has Ix'en telling us that it 
should he run on eommereial lines. 

Sir, another aspect of the question (hat I want to bring to the notice 
of tl,ie Honourable the (!ommerce Member is in regard to certain diflicul- 
ties that exist .in England in regard to young men from India in the en- 
gineering service getting admission in workshofis. Sir, from my know- 
ledge of the question there is not the sanu' dilVicnlty, for instance, in 
Germany, and there T tliink — at any' rate that is what I learnt from 
Indian students in Berlin — they get easier admission into the German 
workshops than into the British workshops. If that is so, and if niy in- 
formation is correct, T would put it to the Honourable the Commerce 
Member tliat some arrangement should ho made to give Indian young men 
proceeding to England greater facilities in regard to admission into these 
railway workshops and op])ortunities* should hc' afforded to them to acquire 
more practical experience in England. Moreover, 1 would very much 
like to suggest to the Hononrablc the Bailway Member that he should re- 
cognise German qualifications, because T believe tlu're arc young m(^n 
coming to this country with Continental qualifications, and it will be a 
very good thing indeed if the Honourable the Bailw’ay Member takes thift 
matter into consideration. 
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Sir, one luore thing 1 wish to bring to his noliuo in regard to recruit- 
ment f ifind it is this. 1 understand — and here again I believe I am quite 
right — that the quota system of re(*riiitment is not working properly. Under 
the quotfi systtan more men are rejected. 'Phat perhaps will always be 
tlie case, because there will always be a larger number of applicants 
whose applications will be rejecled. Bui, Sir, the quota system I gather 
is standing in the way of the candidates directly applying to the Public 
Service Comiiiission. Sir, I place th(‘se facts before the Honourable the 
Hail way Arembcr and F should like him to throw more light, upon them 
and also to consider, if possibli', a cei’tain amelioration of ttie conditions 
under which certain (^f these ])i‘ople live. 

Mr. B. Das: ^^ay T ask. Sir. if the polic\ of Indianisation can be dis- 
ci' ^.sed under this head? 

Mr, President: The words usi^d are ‘‘Ilailw’ay Administration”. 

Mr. B. Das: Aly friiaul spoke only of Indianisation. 

Mr. President: TIumv is no obligation on any Mianber to deal with the 
wliole subject of Ilailway Administration. When the issue 
is before the House, any Member may single out any one partiiailar part 
(.1 the Hail way Adniiiiistralioii and speak on it. 1 understood the Hon- 
ourable Member to speak (^n recruitment for tlu‘ llailway services. Under 
the l(*nn “Hailway Adininistnit ion, *’ I cannot previnU any Membt*r from 
(lejiliiig w’itii that as])i>cl n{ the administration. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (A jmer-Arerwara : (lenertd) : Indianisation 
also comes under it. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am afraid lhal is the position 
taloai hy the Honourable ^Femher owing to the very wide ti‘rms used in 
giving notice. But if Honourable Members generally think it \vould be 
ht'tter to concentrate rut a particular point in connection with each cut, 
tlieii T think the\ can rmly trust to their rtwn self-restraint on this oeea- 
sioiL because it is obvious that, if the wdiole subjeel is opened, the dis- 
cussion on this cut might quite easily go on until 5 o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon . 

Mr. President: I cannot rule anything out of cmlev under those com- 
prehensive words. I’he Honourable Member may perliaps withdraw his 
tnofcion. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: After hearing th(‘ Honourable the Commerce 
M(Mnber. T am quite walling to withdraw’ the motion. 

Mr. PresidlBnt: As no other l\Fend)or wishes to speak. . . . 

Mr. A. M. Hayman ((JovenmuaU of India: Xominated OfTicial) : Sir, 
1^ should like to say a few words . . . 

Mr. President: .After Sii* Ceo7-ge Hainy has spoken, the Honourable 
the Mover wislu's to withdraw the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Gfeorge Rainy: T am quite prepared to give the 
information he h«as aslged for. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Sir, 1 wish in the first place, to say (hat F am 
i Jirtieuliirly obligi'd to my TFonourable friend, Mr. Hanga Tver, for having 
•spoken on fi subject on wliii'h it w’as my intention, if T had the time, to 
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.say a few words. The Honourable Member referred to three subjects, 
but the main theme on \\ hich he spoke was — .and I think ho was specially 
concerned about it — that a largo number of young Indians hdd been 
recruited as temporary engineers some years ago in our railway services 
and that tlic bulk of tlieni had been discdiarged from service. Now, Sir, 
T wish to place the facts in regard to this matter as briefly as T can. 
but very clearly, before the House, and also to explain to the House what 
( lovernment intend l(^ do in order to ke(‘p, as far as they possibly can 
consistent with our obligations to others, some at k^asT of these young 
engineers in service and bring back a few who have been discharged 
recently. My fricnid is (jiiite correct in saying that at the Time when these 
young men were ontei’taini.'d in service on short term .igroemonts some 
of them were givcni some hope that they might secure peiananent employ- 
ment in (iovermuent service. One has to realise. Sir, that at the time 
we made the recruitment of these temporary engineers on sboid term 
eovenants, we bad in hand a very big eonstriiction programme and also 
a very big programme of tlie rehabilitation of onr open work lines. For 
carrying out the jirogramme for these two purposes we had to employ a 
fairly large miinber of tcunporarv engineers both in India anrl Kngl.and. 
Now, Sir, it would liave been a happy J^tt'p for (Tovornment to take, if if 
were possible for fliern to retain in ^erviee a fair nniubcM* of thes(‘. (pialified 
Indians who had been ai)pointed on these short term contr.aets; but nn- 
fortunatcly, very unfortunately 1 would say for the Hallway Department, 
tinif‘S have cliangcal and we cannot get' ih(' nionev that we got a few years 
hack in order to carry on onr policy of development and the provision of in- 
creasing facilities on our open lines. With the curia ilmeiit of our con- 
struction programme, mc. had nocesssirily to get rid of the staff employ (‘d 
on the works coiKtC'rrnvl, and it has been onr painful duty, in the last few 
years, to get rid of many engineers on our Hnilway Administrations, nearly 
70 or 80, T think. Naturally, when wc had to get rid of officers whom we 
could no longer keep because wo had not (be mon(?\ to pay them, we had 
to get rid of tliose who were in temporary service and who wei’c employed 
on short term contracts. It is not only our temporary Indian engineers 
who suffered; those young men to whom my Honourable friend, Mr. Kanga 
Iyer, has referred, but we bad of necessity to employ a large number of 
Fiuropean officers, who came out on short term contracts in connection 
, with the construction works, and the services of almost every one of them 
have been terminated. Hut my Honourable friend. Sir George Hainv, 
and the Hail way Hoard liave been recently giving very careful consideration 
to the question of retaining in service .st least some of these young engineers 
who have done us very well. And hero T would remark that wTi.at m.\ 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, said .about the Chief Engineers of 
Railways having given us reports as to the excellent services that some of 
these young engineers have rendered, is perfectly true. 

What do wo propose to do. Sir? Wc have just recently come to the end 
of a very import, ant stage of our cadre proposals, and ^^■o find that it will 
be possible for us to take in some of these temporary engineers into our 
permanent service — a very few perhaps into the superior services, but a 
fair number in what wc call our lower g.azefled * service. And we are 
wriling, and I hope the letter will issue in a d.ay or two, to each of the 
State R.ailway Administrations to place before us specific recommendations 
for appointing some of these young temporary engineers to our permanent 
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service. We w ant Railway Administrations to take into consideration not 
only •those who are iii service at the present moment, but also those who 
liavc ^ad to be discharged recently on account of the reduction of our 
('onstr action programme. Now, Sir, I submit that we are doing a great 
deal in that way, and I hope that that will satisfy my Honourable friend, 
;\rr. Raiiga Iver. I should like to remark, and I think Mr. Tlanga Iyer 
‘idinits this ])oint also, tliat there was no guarantee of appointment given 
hy Goveniinent to these temporary engineers who were engaged on short 
term contracts, and Government have not in any way failed to keep , any 
r'ontraclnal obligation. 

Just a word about the enquiry made by my Honourable friend regard- 
ing training in workshops in England. As was explained recently in the 
House, we last year recruited seven Indians to our Transportation, Power 
and Mi*chanical Engineering Departments, and this year also we arc trying 
to rt'crnit almost an equal number by advcrtisemeiil , and we have taken 
the precaution of asking the Public Service Commission in India to list 
f(^r us all the ])ersons in India who apply and who are considered to 
])ossess Ihc necessary <|ualif\cations. Wc have also asked ihe ITi«di Com- 
missioner for India to assist us in the same way. We have received fho 
n'commendation of the High Commissioner for India. There are a fairly 
Lirire number of candidates whom he recommends for appointment, or 
at least for consideration, because, even though they do not possess the 
niiniinuni qualifications required now, he thinks that witli a little training 
oi- exptu-ienco they will ])rove suitable. Sir, we shall take into considera- 
tion whether we can arrange to give training to some of these candidates 
in order to employ them in the vacancies which we have at present. 

About the quota system, Sir, I might say that Government have under 
('ousidi vation at tlie present moment the question as to whether any revi- 
sion should be made in the recruitment nilcs to the superior services and 
this point will he taken into consideration. 

The Revd, J, 0. Chatterjee: I wish to say a few words about the 
(picstioD of quota committees. T feel that J have some claim to make these 
remarks, because I have been a member of the quota committee for the 
Punjab, Delhi and the Frontier Provinces ever since it was formed. I 
do feel that there is a certain amount of justification for the retention 
of the quota system and for the retention of the committees that are 
formed under it. But I should like to point out to the Honourable the 
Railway Member that there is need for revision of the methods by which 
tlicso quota committees arc formed. I do not want to make any pointed 
or particular reference to any particular committee, but I find that there 
is hardly any continuity in the membership of these committees. It 
may he said that since I myself have served five years on a quota committee, 
fhe complaint can hardly be justified. But I think, Sir, that in this 
particular committee where there are eight or nine members, I happen to 
remain on because I represent a small administration. On the other hand. 
I have never seen, or practicallv never seen the same member appointed 
even for two meetings of a quota committee in succession. The result 
is that when people have to interview a very large number of candidates 
and to see which of them are fit or are likely to make good railway officers, 
they have very little * experience in the way in which these young men 
should be selected. Again, the method bv which these members are 
J’ecruited seems to show that there is something wrong in their selection. 

c 
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It seems that members are selected largely, from the provincial I^egis- 
latures and it is very, seldom that a man is selected who has had any- 
thing to do with the training of youth or who is qualified to pick out the 
right kind of men. I speak subject to correction, but I am certain that 
in some cases gentlemen have been appointed to the quota committees 
who have no knowledge of English, or practically no knowledge of 
English. It is not in itself a crime not to know any other language 
but one’s owi\ mother tongue, but since the interviews are all conducted 
in English, what is the object of having men on these selection committees 
who cannot understand the language in which the candidates are being 
interviewed? Hie members of these committees, partly owing to the 
fact that they are so often changed, — and they almost always change — 
and partly due to the fact that they represent various groups, I won’t 
say communities, but groups in the Legislatures,, have very little idea of 
the kind of work required of these committees. I very seldom found that 
any clear instructions were given to members of the quota committees 
as to what they were supposed to do. They do not seem to know their 
job. They arc not sure whether they are to select men who .are likely 
to have the best chance in a competitive examination, or whether they 
are to .select men according to communities or reasons of family consi- 
derations or whether they are to select men who physically seem to be 
the most suited. I do not plead for the abolition of these committees, 
because a useful purpose c.an be served by them since for every appoint- 
ment that is offered for competition, hundreds of candidates do apply, 
and it is better th.at a preliminary selection should be made instead of 
lotting the men go straight on to the Public Service Commission. There- 
fore, unless a system of absolutely open competition is introduced, it is 
desirable that these committees should continue, but T hope, Sir, that the 
liailway ^Member will consider and give his .attention to the method in 
whicli these selection committees are formed in consultation with the 
authorities who appoint these selection committees. 

The Honourable Sir George Kainy: T will certainly consider what rny 
Honourable friend has said. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: In view of what Mr. Hayman has said, T beg 
leave to withdraw my motion. 

TI}.3 motion was, bv leave of the Assembly, 'withdrawn. 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer: The next cut relates to the grievances of sub- 
ordinate employees, but as I find that a similar motion has been tabled 
by others, I do not propose to move mine.* 


Construction of a New Railway between Kollengode and Cochin- 

I 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 10.** 

T find that a simjil.ar cut has also been given by m,y" esteemed friend, the 
Raja Saheb of Kollengode. I wish he were present here to support my 

*“That the Demand under the head ‘Riilway Board* he reduced by Rs. lOO. 
(Grievances of Subordinate Employees.)” 
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jiiotioi>, especially as he had no small share in the exten- 
sion of the Pollachi line to Palghat and Kollengode. I must 

^ji\ at the outset that [ am deeply obliged to the Eaja Saheb of 
Kollengode for much of the valuable information and the authentic facts 
;ni(l figures which I shall place before the House. Sir, the Pollachi- 
Kollinigode line to Trichur involves an extension of about 40 miles. At 
lime like this when the Railway Board is confronted with unusual 
financial stringency, T should not have conic forward with a plea of this 
kind but for two considerations. First, financial embarrassments ought 
])(,l to stand in the way of pursuing paths which lead to financial prosperity, 
flic ])roposition that I am making is, as I shall presently show, calculated 
to bring much profit to the railway. Secondly, what I urge is the corn- 
plilion of a scheme of railway already in work and without that cogaple- 
tiou what has already been done will not be of much practical use. In 
The Palghat-Dindigul scheme of railways, as I am sure the Honourable 
J^irsons will appreciate, unless the extension to Trichur is carried out 
without any delay, you will not only be making the scheme incomplete, 
bill Avill also be reducing the earnings that would otherwise accrue to the 
r.iilway from the facilities now afforded by the opening of the Cochin 
harbour, which is now an accomplished fact. The improvement of the 
harbour and the assurance of its success arc factors which go to mala' 
C\)cbin the central point to and from which all commerce from the West 
and South West of the Madras Presidency must naturally flow. More- 
over in view of the large amount of money which the Government of 
India and the Darbars of Cochin and Travancore have invested in the 
(lovcdopment of the Cochin harbour, the Pollachi -Kollengode line to Trichur 
fjoeomes not only attractive to the three parties concerned, but is of much 
j)ric*tical utility and importance. As the Railway Board are no doubt 
awan*. the Report of Mr. Tzat on the proposed extension will boar out 
Tiiy observation. To recall the facts, Mr. Izat was deputed in 1921 to 
inakt' a detailed investigation into the railway requirements of South 
India, with special reference to the additional facilitii's rendered necessary 
'H account of the development of the ports of Tuticorin and Cochin. Mr. 
tj^fit invited the views of the Cochin Darbar, the Cochin Chamber of 
Conimerco and the United Planters’ Association with regard to the rail- 
’Aays serving the Cochin harbour. In his Report, furnished to the Darbar 
n H)22 Mr. Izat recommended that the Trichur-Dindigul Railway should 
constructed on the metre gauge, and that its early construction was 
voiy necessary for the development of the Cochin harbour, inasmuch 
it will bring the rest of the South Indian metro gauge railway systems 
into direct rail communication with the harbour. At present, the exten- 
sion of the Dindigul-Pollachi line to Kollengode and from there the con- 
"ii’nction of a branch line to Palghat alone is under construction. The 
i’^oposal to extend the Dindigul-Pollachi line to Palghat was made at a 
haie when Cochin had not the importance it has now as a port. The 
opening of the Cochin harbour and the great possibilities before it have 
Profoundly altered the situation. The rail communications to the port 
lave got to be improved by bringing it into touch with the most busv 
^^*nding centres hitherto untouched by railway commimication. The txm- 
"•^uetion of this line has aroused much interest not only in Cocliin but 
in the neighbourhood of Pollachi and the planting districts of the 
'^Pamalais in the Madras Presidency. Thus, the Indian Merchants' 

‘ ssociation, Cochin, the British Cochin Chamber of Commerce, the 
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trading interests and the Municipal Council of rollachi and the planting 
interests of Anamalais are all pressing for the early construction of the 
line. If tlic construction were taken up in the near future it would bo 
possible to continue the metre gauge line from Trichur to the* port of 
Cochin in connection with the work now being undertaken on the existing 
line from Shoranur to Ernakulam. Direct connection will then be 
secured between Cochin and the country whose needs the port should 
naturally scrv(j. Thus, on the oxtcn.sion of the proposed line, as the 
Honourable Mr. Parsons can see for himself,, is dependent the railway 
development of the Madras Presidency itself, a development which is 
bound to become profitable. This again takes me to Mr. Tzat*s estimate, 
which I may supplement with the information that T have in my posses- 
sion. Mr. Izat w’as of opinion that the Trichur-Dindigiil line would cam 
Ps. 100 a mile per week on the first opening. It is also worthy of notice 
that part of the Pollachi-Trichur line, namely, the Pollachi-Kollengode 
line, which was expected to give Rs. 80 only a mile a week on first opening, 
is being constructed. Tf the line as far as Kollcngode will be profitable, 
it cannot possibly be said that its further extension will be less so, th(‘ 
traflic estimate of the S. T. Railw’ay being applicable to the entire length 
of th(‘. line from Pollacbi to Trichur. On ihe other hand, the available 
evidence points to the fact that the Trichur-Kollcngode section will result, 
in a much greater income. The Vaniampara road, along which this line 
will run, is the busiest road in the State. Tn 1916, it w'as estimated that 
over 1,00,000 carts passed along it every year. The auction of the right 
of collecting tolls at the Sirkar toll gate on the road fetched lls. 3,083 
that year. The following figures will give an idea of the remarkabh' 
growth of traffic over this road during the last 12 years, that is, from 


1916 to 1929. 

Year, Lease amount. 

Ha. 

1916-17 .'{,033 

1922-23 . . 8,736 

1927 - 28 10,600 

1928 - 29 13,820 


This means that the traffic has more than quadrupled within the last 12 
years. AVith regard to passenger traffic it is known that more than 2r) 
buses ply daily on this road and carry approximately 1,000 passengers on 
the average. In this connection, I may also dw^ell on the cost of con- 
struction. This was estimated in 1917 at Rs. 68,330 per mile including 
costs of land, junction arrangements and interest on capital during con- 
struction. Since prices have gone down of late, there is no reason to 
fear that the cost will be imicii more than the anticipated Rs. 68,330 per 
mile. The expected earning being Rs. 100 per week for every mile, the 
percentage of interest on the capital is about 7'6 as stated by Mr. 
Izat. The prospects of the line therefore justify, its early construction. 
Even takin'g the cost of construction at one lakh per mile, which is much 
in excess of what was estimated in 1917, the total outlay required will 
be only Rs. 40 lakhs for the 40 miles of this line. 

Mr. B. Das: Only 40 lakhs? 
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•fits. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. B. Das, inquires if the cost will 
be only 40 lakhs. 1 shall presently show him and the House how this 
amount could be met. If there is no other way, the cost of construc- 
tion may be partly met by raising local loans and partly from the Cochin 
Durbar, who I am fully convinced will be willing to lend a helping hand 
to a scheme which will be of immense benefit to them and in which 
they may like to have an interest. As a Cochinite myself and knowing 
ihe people of the place and knowing the enthusiasm they have for the 
construction of this railway,, I can say this definitely. Cochin is a pro- 
gressive administration and T imagine it shares the enthusiasm of the people 
and my imagination is fairly based on information. The Cochin Adminis- 
tration will be (jiiitc willing to meet the Government more than three- 
fourths of the w’ay, both metaphorically and literally because three-fourths 
of the distance between Kollengode and Trichur lies in the C K-hin State. 
Therefore it will be meeting the cost not half-way but three-fourths. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Cochin Durbar guarantee three-fourths of the 
interest on the capital cost of the railway for 10 or lo years, as Local 
Governments guarantee? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I am sure, their enthusiasm is so great 
that if the Bailway Administration knows its business and goes about it 
in the proper manner, they will he able to know how far the Cochin 
Durbar w'ill be able to meet their wishes in the matter, and I think that 
ought to satisfy rny very enthusiastic friend, Mr. B. Das, the range of 
whose ex])cricnce and interest, T am very glad to know, extends from 
Bihar to the Coehin State. 

Mr. B. Das: And that of my Honourable friend from the Kiimaon Hills 
to Cochin. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Even in the absence of these inducements, no 
ihiilway ad mini tit ration which believes in a profitable extension of the 
railways ealeulated to develop the country and the resources of the rail- 
way ought to shut its eyes to the advantages lU’ising from the proposed 
scheme. 

Jiaslly, schemes like these also provide continuous employment for large 
mimbe)*s of working classes and perhaps also railway officials who otherwise 
may have to bo disbanded under the proposed retrenchment schemes, 
which are likely to inflict on them much hardship in these times of diffi- 
(*ultv. For these reasons, T hope the Honourable the Bailway Member 
will make a definite provision for the extension of the scheme so that the 
staff and officials and the workmen now employed in the Pollachi-Kollen- 
Sod(^ line may continue in their employment for the completion of the 
scheme. I am sure that, when thi.s scheme is an accomplished fact, it 
will be found that it is second to none in its financial yield and in bringing 
prosperity to the country that it serves. Sir, I recoinmend most strongly 
that the scheme may be taken up for construction as early as possible, 
bir, with these words, I move my motion. 

P Thampan (West Const and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 

vural) : Sir, coming as I do from that part of the country, I have great 
pleasure in supporting this motion. The other day I had occasion to 

2 in this House and with the reply to which I was not 

isfied. I am glad a chance has now arisen to discuss this question. 
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As the Honourable Mr. Eaiiga Iyer has placed before the House all 
the relevant facts and figures, and as this is a purely^ paro- 
chial matter, I do not want to take up much of your valuable time. 
Sir, there are two aspects of the question which I wish to put bbfore you, 
aspects which Mr. Itanga Iyer did not deal with. In the first place, 
though the proposal is nominally to link up only Kollengode and Trichur, 
the real connection is between Pollachi and Cochin. The importance of 
Pollachi and Cochin is well known. My friend, the Honourable Mr. 
Alexander, will bear me out when I say that Pollachi happens to bo the 
greatest prodiuic mart in Southern India. 

Mr. W. Alexander (Madras: European): Sir, I agree with that. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: So far as Cochin is concerned, it is the best 
natural harbour on the West Coast and the Government have spent large 
sums of money on improving and developing the Cochin harbour. It is 
bound to be on * of the grciatcst sea-ports of this, country. Sir, the pro- 
posed line traverses through extensive paddy fields in Malabar and passes 
along the important groups of plantations of Anamalais and Nelliampatty 
and trade centres. It will be the shortest outlet to (‘oimbatore and the 
Nilgiris and also to certain portions of Salem, Trich.iiopoly and Madura. 
At present these placesi have to send out their produce in an out.of-the- 
way manner. So it is only by opening this line, that the money that we 
arc spending in improving the Cochin harbour will be justified. 

The next point I wish to point out to the House is that this lino traverses 
40 miles in length, of which 30 miles are practically in thei Cochin State. 
There arc only about. 10 miles in British territory, and the traffic earning*^ 
of this line, as was already ])ointed out, are bound to be great indeed. 
So far SIS my information goes, though I can't speak officially for it, the 
Cochin Durbar is willing to take up the construction of the line, which 
passes through their terntories. We will have therefore to take up only 
ten miles. The cost of th«at will be but very little; but from the commer- 
(;ial and utilitarian point of view, it will not only pay its way, hut will 
also bring in a very good profit. The Cochin State* hsis got very large 
reserves in their Dovaswams which they are anxious to invest. In fact, 
they are lending out money to landholders in Malabar. They arc not faced 
wdth any financical difficulty. If Government allow them to lake uj) this 
line, I am sure they will gladly accede to the proposal. As a matter of 
fact, they want it. If the Railway Board only make up their mind to do 
it, there will be no difficulty of any kind. I hope and trust the Honourable 
Member in charge of Railways will accept this motion. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to support this cut and I want to make a protest against 
i^e step-motherly treatment which is meted out to the Presidency of 
Bombay by the Railway Board. For many years, Sir, the claims of 
ombay for ^^ilway extension or construction of branch lines have been 
neglected. Ihe Railway Board made their inquiries and I think they came 
to the conclusion that none of the lines w^ould be proAtable. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay had ultimately to appoint a special officer to make in- 
quiries whether the proposed lines would be profitable, and the officer has 
suc( e( e in showing that many of the lines would be profitable. The 
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nuestion of the Bombay-Sindh connection or the Viramgaum-Smdh section 
is admittedly a profitable concern. It is also necessary from the point oI 
view Of administration. So also the lino from Diva to D^gaon m the 
Konkan is also looked upon as a prospectively profitable line. But the 
Railwav Board do not pay any attention to the needs of the development 
of railway lines in Bombay, and in order to bring the wants of Bombay 
to the notice of the Board I rise to make this protest. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Eailways) : Sir, I join 
with the Honourable the Mover in regretting the absence today of Sir Vasu. 
(leva Bajali, whose local knowledge of the area through which this Bailway 
would run, would have been of great value to us. I have mys^f a certain 
knowledge of the country, having been on two occasions to Cochin, and 
having been recently on tour there and at Pollachi. I agree with what 
Mr Thampan said that it is more a question of the railway connections 
between Pollachi and Cochin than of a mere branch line between 
Kolleng(^de and Trichur, and it is as such that we should view it. Its 
p.ist historv is briefly ns follows. Though this line was, I think, recom- 
mended in’ the report of Mr. Izat, as the Honourable Member mentioned, 
in 1924 the Eailway Board came to the conclusion that it was not a lino 
which it would be worth while to take up because it would run as a whole 
onlv 20 miles away from a broad gauge line already in existence. That 
was the position up to that time. On the other hand, conditions have 
chsinged since 1924, and we fully realise that the opening of the Pollachi 
Palgliat branch, which I expect*^ will take place some time next financial 
year, and the development of the Cochin harbour create a new position. 
And T think it is chiefly for that reason that both the Madras Govern- 
ment and a good many of the public bodies in that part of the country, 
have pressed on us the reconsideration of this scheme. I am speaking 
at the moment from memory, but I think, Mr. Russell and I met a deputa- 
tion on the subject when we went on tour in Madras last Autumn, i 
confess that I am not sure that the scheme holds out as good prospeefs 
as Mas suggested in the Honourable the Mover’s speech. He mentioned, for 
instan(*e, an estimate that it would not cost us more than about, I think 
h«‘ saifl, 60 or 70 thousand rupees a mile. The latest estimate we have 
made ourselves, which M^as prepared by the Director of Civil Engineering 
Mitli the Railway Board in 1929, was, I think, that it would cost about 
a lakh and a half per mile oM'ing to the heavy gradients which would be 
encountered. And M-ith regard to the possible earnings, I was a little 
surprised to find the Honourable Member using in support of the scheme 
the fact that there is alreacly very heavy road traffic; for surely that* 
means that we shall have to anticipate very heavy competition by road, 
over this comparatively short distance of 40 miles. I do not wish by 
saying that, how'ever, in any 'svay to suggest that the Railway Board have 
come to any final conclusions on the subject. On the contrary realising 
that there is a greal deal of local feeling in favour of the- project, realising 
lhat the opening of the Pollachi Palghat branch in the near future will 
make the position different from what it was in 1924, M’e have asked the 
Agent of the South Indian Railway to have a fresh traffic survey of the 
scheme made. We have not yet received his report. When Me receive 
fhe report we shalf have to consider the question as one of two alterna- 
tives. Should we build a metre gauge from Kollengode to Trichur only 
or should we make the extension right through into Cochin harbour? T 
think the Madras Government recommended the second scheme. I am 
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not sure that that would be feasible, because obviously if we have to 
build a metre gauge from Trichur to Cochin it would add very largely to 
the cost of the project. On the other hand there are possible expedients; 
for instance, the provision of a third rail on the section from Trichur to 
Emakularn, so that we could run over that section both broad and metre 
gauge lines. We shall have to consider other ditliculties, difficulties con- 
necred with the worlcing of a port with two gauges running into it and 
these difficulties are I tliink in the case of Cochin very real. I do not 
think, however, that anv of these difficulties which T m.cnt'ioncd to the 
House .are entirely conclusive as against the possibility of this extension, 
I only wish to [)oint them out to the House so that if* again this (luestion 
comes up, it should not he considered that there are no difficulties in 
building this particular railway. 

Fiiijilly, there is of course the question of when we can build it. 1 
have no doubt whatever in my own mind that the first thing to do is to 
compldc: the conversion of tlie Podanur-Ernakulam section to broad gauge 
and tliat actually we arc taking up this year. Tt is being financed by the 
Cochin Durbar. As the House is well aware, wo cannot ourselves find 
the capital to open further t xtensions at present, and therefore even when 
we do eom(‘ to oiir decision in regard to this scheme, 1 can make no pro- 
mise as to the time wlicn it will be taken up. Nor of course can I at 
the moment deal with the suggestion that some special method of financing 
could be adopted, because a considerable portion of the line will run 
through the Cochin territories. T am, however, glad to have that sugge.s- 
tion, because the next time — it will be very long I think — any Member 
of the Railway Board goes down there, T have no doubt flie Ckiehin 
Durbar will be prepared to discuss it with him. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Rir, I wish to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Indianisation of the Railway Board. 


Mr, C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Demand under the he.ad ‘Railway Board’ ho reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sn-. r bcjiev(' we are now f)rogressing pafi paf<u with political progress 
in tlu* matter of Indianisation. Sir, this subject has come up before this 
House and has been discussed with great ability by the great giants who 
sat on tliesc O])position Benches. One of them was my esteemed friend, 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Deputy Leader of the Swarajist Party. In 
those liulcyon days of opposition to the Government in tin's House, an 
opposition wliich had repercussions all over the country wliat diil Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar say? He s.aid : 


o* Members of the Railway Board should be Indian®, and unless 

i ^ f 1 ?® Members of the Board are Indians it cannot be said that the Railway 
policy IS at all controlled by Indians in any way 


e said this during the Indian Legislative Assembly discussion on an 
occasion like this two years ago, 1927-28. Similar observations were made 
y my o d revered leader. Pandit Motilal Nehru. I have always said that 
It IS the deepest regret of my life that, when challenged on an occasion of 
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pelitical differences and even invited to carry the challenge to a court b£ 
law, 1 had to accept that invitation. Sir, it has been the deepest regret 
ot iny life and 1 may say here and now that it was also my good fortune 
that I ^had the opportunity of withdrawing that case on an agreement 
between both aides through the Pandit’s respected counsel, Sir C. P. 
liamaswainy Iyer, who approached me iu Simla in the presence of. my 
friend, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, who I am glad is present here today 
and who was fin old devoter 6i the late Pandit. Sir, when I mention his 
name and quote liis observation, now that he has gone to his rest, I think 
r owe him this apology. Pandit ji said: 

“Thor© is something rotten in the State of Denmark, and I submit that the Railway 
Hoard must ho submitted to a very searching inquiry in all their departments, and I 
have not. the least doul)t that if that is done revclationa not less startling than the 
Haven (’ominittoe revelations will be revealed.** 

Sir, T remember that occasion and old Members will remember that 
occ.n'on A\]ien the groat Pandit's starting revelations not only shook this 
I rouse hut also la'eated a great echo outside this House. That was the 
land of rnisinaiiagement. as ho put it, for which the Eailw.ay Board was 
responsihh*. Sir, I am not l oncerned here with the question of manage- 
ment or mismanagement. Indians too, if given the opportunity, will mis- 
! Manage as well as the ])rt‘scnt Railway Bojird mismanages. (Laughter.) 
Slit, Sir, we want the right to mismanage just as in a question of political 
rights and liberties, just as in the question of political deliverance of this 
rountry. As Sir Toj llahadiir Sapru said 14 years ago from the platform 
if the Indian National Congress when our old critics usi'd to say that wc 
wi'rc not fit, “Let us have at least the opportunity to make mistakes 
even as British administrators and British Governments make mistakes 
from time to lime and give account of their stewardship during the 
geni'ral election when they are turned out of office.” Sir, the Railway 
^ ^ Board Tiiiist he Tndianised for tTu‘ very simple reason that the 
Europeans in the Railway Board have not proved themselves 
<o 1)0 infallible. We are all human beings and human beings are very 
fallible. But to say that Indians are not fit enough, are not competent 
(iiough, have not the export- knowledge to be Members of the Railway 
Hoard, is to say a thing that cannot cut inneh ice on this si«le of the 
House or out in the country, and is a thing which I do not believe the 
Hcaioiirablo thi* Commorco Arcmber or the Honourable Members on the 
other side will like to say. Therefore, we should like to know why 
Indians are excluded from the Railway Board. We should like to know 
whetluT, as Sir Ihirshotamdas Thakurdas said in this House on the 
identical question, — the question whether the Hailway Board is to have the 
sMine numbiT of Indians in it — though ho did not say that — I am just 
coming to what he said — as, I say, in the Fjxecutive Council of the 
thivernor Gimeral. Sir, this is what Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said: 

“Thp quastion is whethfr (he railway policy of the Government of India shall bo 
determined in the interrst.^ of India and Indians or in the interests of Britain and 
British.” 

Having just slurred* over the racial discrimination cut, I do not want to 
dwell on the racial implications of Rh* Purshotamdas *s obser\’ations. But 
I would like to look at it from a purely patriotic, from a purely Indian and 
from a purely non-racial point of view. Sir, there are now four Members 
on the Railway Board, and the Honourable the Railway Member said in 
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hifl Diolliflnous eloquence, which I wish 1 could imitate or emulate — I find 
how very difficult it is to be all honey and sugar speaking from the 6pposi- 
tion Benches (Laughter) — Sir, he said that all those Members of ‘the Bail- 
way Board were very much overworked, and in his speech he gave a com- 
pliment, which I think Mr. Hayman richly deserves, for the ability, the 
integrity and the application that he has brought to the Eailway Board 
administration. Sir, I feel very glad indeed that I had an opportunity to 
vote for an Anglo-Indian representative on tin? Bailway Board, and 1 am 
sure when niy turn coni(‘s now for an Indian representative on ihe Bailway 
Board. T will liave the support of the Anglo-Indian community. I now 
want. Sir, the Honourable the Commerce ember to give us an under- 
taking — if I am not putting it too strongly — that he will make a point of 
having at least two Indian representatives on the Bailway Board. I do 
not say at present eliminate the European representatives. But I think, 
looking at tlie pace at which things are moving in this country, — we are 
being drawn through tlu* irack of centuries in a few months, — the Bailway 
Board cannot afford to be lagging behind, and in that spirit they ought 
to give opportunities to Indians, who have the ca])acity to manipulate 
as well as understand facts and figures, as any present Member of the 
Bailway Board, so far as the Eailway Board’s representation in this House 
is concerned, — but that is a very small affair, — who liave got also oppoi- 
timit’es and abilities to carry on, with the export knowledge that the pre- 
sent Bailway Board possesses, the adminisf ration of the railwcays. Sir, 
with those few words, f strongly urge that tho Railway Board should be 
Indianised. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I was surprised to find my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, 
speaking in su(*h moderate language and complimenting the Honourablo 
the Bail way Member for s}>eaking in words of honey and sugar. Sir, T 
do not want to follow him in that way. 1 will speak in terms of fire and 
storm. Sir, I will not emulate that passage from my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Banga Iyer. I would not beg as my friend has done. I would not 
beg the ETononrable the Bail way Member, because what is the use of 
begging’.^ Bogging will end in one year and next year W(‘ will be masters 
on that side and we will have wliat we aie asking for today from my friend. 
Sir Cicorge Bainy. (Hear, liear.) It seems the Government and my 
friend. Sir George Bainy, the leader of that Government, have not gauged 
the signs of thi* times and have not taken any warning. It seems my 
friend, Sir George Bainy, made a speech on Indianisation as if we arc 
living in 1921-2/5, wlien liis predecessor took out of our hands the Lee 
concessions to give them to all the railway officers and then snapped the 
fingers at ns. Wo are not living in 1924-25. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I had nothing to do with the Lee 
concessions; it was settled before I became Railway Member. 

Mr, B. Das: TBit my Honourable friend, as long as he occupies the 
position of h s predecessor, Sir Charles Tnnes, will have to carry oat th^ 
pledges that he gave to this House. But if he carries out his policy, his 
double policy, promising one thing in this House and then doing some- 
thing else while he sits in his room as* the BaiTway and Commerce Member, 
I am sorry for him. But I say the time is coming w’hen things are going 
to change. We want Indianisation. We want to see the railway adm>- 
nistration in the spirit of Indianisation, not only a few jobs here and there, 
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but tlie whole administration should be Indianised and the essential spirit 
of •that administration should be Indian in character and essence and not 
Kiiropeaii in thought and action. My friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has asked 
tluit Uie Railway Board Members, should be Indians. If they have not 
done thfjt this year, I can assure him that next year — I can take a bet on 
t]u3 floor of this House — or in two years it will be done. It is time that 
niy friend, the Leader of the House, should read the signs of the times 
^and Indianise the Railway Board, so that what he talks in the Executive 
‘Council of which we have no knowledge but will soon have it on tlic 2nd 
of next month when the Honorurable Member addresses ns on the Round 
Table Conference discussions, may be put into practice. My Honourable 
friend must prove that he is acting up to the spirit of conciliation, up to 
the spirit of transfer of power from that side to this side. It is no use 
speaking sweet words. It is no use breathing sweet words. The transfer 
of ])o\v(‘r should be done in actu«ality to show that the Government side is 
hoTu-st. My Honourable friend. Sir George Rainy, spoke a few words 
about Indianisation in his budget speceli and said : 

“'riip othor point to which I Avisli to refer is the question of Indianisation. I 
should like to bring to the notice of the House the fact that the percentage of officers 
of liuiian domicile recruited for the State managed railways during 1929-30 was 70*7 
per cent, hut when pi emotion from the Local Engineering and Traffic Service are taken 
into account, the percentage rises to over 75. T think this result is satisfactory.’* 

Thru lio said lu* could not find mechanical and electrical engineers in India 
and tht‘v arc being recruited from abroad. We also learned the other day 
that tlic non-voted heads are going to be increased. We know that 
sdthougli tlr*s percentage of recruitment may be the actuals for the perma- 
nent lu‘a<ls, every day temporary European hands are recruited. I re- 
nunnher four years ago when I (dndlengcd Sir Charles Innes on the floor 
of this House: he only gave out that 84 hands were taken as temporary 
hands, but everybody who has any knowledge of railway services, knows 
that there are 500 or 000 Europi’ans at ])rosent working in temporary new 
construction works, and there no Indian is allowed a chance. That is the 
spirit of Indianisation and today if my Ilononrablo friend . . . 

Mr. President: IMay I draw the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
fact that his speccli would be relevant on motion No. 17 which deals with 
the Indianisation policy of the railways; the present motion deals with 
Indianisation of the Railway Board. 

Mr. B. Das: I how to your ruling; it has been our practice when we 

talk .... 

Mr. President: Tlnn'o is another motion on the order paper — motion 
No. 17 — on which the Honourable Member will be quite in order in going 
into all these questions. The present issue is only with regard to the 
constitution of ilie Railway Board. 

Mr. B. Das: If I can talk here as an engineer who has some inner 
knowledge of engineering and who can speak with expert knowledge, I can 
say today there is no necessity for a single European Member — I do not 
mean any disrespect to my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons who belongs to 
the heaven bom seiwice, and who will bo something big, if nothing else, 
ft Governor, some time next year in some province : but the Railway Board 
hxlay can be completely Indianised. There are enough technical experts 
hi India; there are enough commercial magnates and industrial magnates 
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in India who can manage the railways mnch better and will not show that 
ineptitude and inefficiency that the present technical advisers of my 
Honourable friend, Sir George Eainy, have shown. We find there are so 
many jobs created there — Directors and Deputy Directors ; but if one wants 
to spot an Indian, they can be counted on the fingers of one hand. If 
my Honourable friend, the Railway Member, is actuated with the spiijt 
of Tndianisation, he would have put an Indian as an understudy to every 
European Member wla^ might be an expert or might not be an expert, 
whom accident or circumstance or probably an agreement with the Secre- 
tary of State had brouglit to that position. But this is not done. The 
j)olicy of the Railway Member has never been such than an Indian ever 
acts as an undei-sludy to a European Member whether he is a covenanted 
hand or a full-time man, so that he could replace; him in time. Tliat is 
not the proper spirit, and if th(* Honourable IMtunbor does not act in that 
spirit I again repeat rny warning, whether the Honcnirabh^ Member be in 
India two or three years bonce or not. we will have? to take drastic steps. 
As my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, said, we may make mislakes, but we will 
learn from our mistakes and will manage our railways much better than 
they are managed today by the Europeans. 


Th(' Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half l^ist Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: We will now resume further considi‘ration of Mr. Ranga 
Iyer's motion, 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhanimadau) : 
Sir, I do now know whether it is a live issue that we are discussing today, 

' I mean this question of Indianisation of the Railway Board. Memhers of 
this House will remember that in the great TIol\ of Holies, the Executive 

Council of the Viceroy, this experiment was tried in the time of Lord 

Morlcy. We all know the great hesitation with which that step was taken 
and what dangers were thnjatened for the Govern merit of India and teu* 
the pcacei and in'osperity of this land and of its comu'ction with England 
if that step was taken. The experiment was tried and it has been tried 
now for ihe^ last 20 years many a time over and over again, and wt* all 
know with what results. But the point that we have before us this after- 
noon is shortly this, that in this great cabinet which helps the Governor 

General in the administration of this country, the experiment of having 

an Indian, and now more than one Indian, has been tried without any 
grave danger to the State, and that is now one of* the settled principl^'^ 
of administration. Now we have Indian Members in the Secretary of 
State’s Council, in the Governor General’s Council and in all other hjgn 
administrative bodies, and no dire results have followed. The 
which has been moved by my friend, Mr. Ranga J.yer, is simply thisi, tha 
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I he .Railway Board should be no exception to this policy. This is an im- 
portaht Department under the control of the Government of India, which 
jidvises^it on railway matters, and it is rather late in the day that we have 
tn (M)Tnplairi from this side of the House that no chance has been afforded 
to Indian^ to servo on this Jk)ard. I know it will be said from the other 
side, “Oh, yes, men of the requisite exj)erience and technical knowledge 
;ire not availabl()“. 1 put it aside for tin* moment, and would point out 
tlijit men an; not born with expert knowledge. You have to find the men, 
\ou have to tra n them and give -them the necessary opportunities to qualify 
t liemselves. Do not give them the op])ortunity first and then put it 
forward as an (‘xeuse for keeping thorn out. T go further and say this. 
Self-government implies the idea that you have a right to make mistakes. 
Tlio idea is not that all experts in the world have got to be drafted on to 
(his country to ruh* us, to give us the most efficient administration in the 
w 01 -Id. That argument cannot stand for a moment. If that were so, 
perhaps we could find German administrators much more conversant with 
running the hureaucratie machine, much more; efficiently than the English 
(lovcrnment runs the administration of this counfry. But the wdiole point 
underlying this claim is that wo should have the i-ight to rim this machine 
ourselves. Englishmen hav(» rim it so long, and now^ wo should be given 
(Im- opf)orl unity, slowly, to come into the line to rim tlu» machine, and if 
wv make? mistakes, we will learn by experience. That is wdiat is implied 
in (his demand, and I submit, Sir, that it w'as tiiru* that the Honourable 
uccii pants of tli(‘ Treasury Bemchos stood up and said, “Wo bow to this 
pruK'iph' and we will make an earnest attempt to make a l)i*ginning and 
show that wo are serious about it“. I do not think, Sir, that this is a 
(pu'stion on w’hich tlien' (*an possibly 1)0 any d’fierenci* of opinion. The 
()nl\ point- is that w’o should be givon the opportunity to carry out this 
su'/^estion, and we are looking for\vard to an cjpportunity to do so. I 
tiurefore submit. Sir, that this is one of those matters in which there 
s]m»ii1(| not bt' any difference of opinion. 

Now, Sir. as I was submitting, in J.or<l Morley’s “Becolleetions” a 
good deal w-as said wdth regard to the first apjiointinoiit of an Indian, and 
I will just i-ead to the House the doubts which were (‘iitertained then, 
tliougli that is past history, but that wall fortify the bauds of the Treasury 
Benclu;s in trying an experiment of this kind in the Eadway Board. At 
page* 204 of Lord Morley's “Recollections”, Vol. IT. w'e find him saying: 

“I cim sometinios to end tlic controversy by submit tin:? Sinha to the King’s pleasure 
fight away. But neither Parliament, nor our honest public outside, has any relish for 
Nor have I. You remember the fearful row in 1871, on the abolition of Army 
I*«rchase by Royal Warrant, /.r., b.y Prerogative. The appointment to your Council 
is hy the Crown, on the advice of the S. S. and nobody else has any locus standi in 
the appointment, and it is all by Statute. Still, though to have made a Native Member 
compulsory by a clause in our Bill \voiild have lost the Bill in the H. of L. on the 
other hand it might look unreasonably rough to dismiss in advance all chance of a 
little discussion, considering that Lansdowne has already given us notice that he does 
not like the thing. As soon as mv Bill is through the Lords, I do not propose to 
post.pf)ne the appointment beyond that and so on.** 

The House will see with wliat amount of hesitation Lord Morley took 
^l>c first step. It looked as if he was takinsf a plunge in a deep river, but 
experience has justified that decision. I therefore submit. Sir, that the 
present is a very opportune time indeed when Government might accede 

the suggestion of my Honourable friend Mr. llanga Iyer. 
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Raja Bahadur G. Krishnam achariar (Tanjore cum Tricbinopoly : Mon- 
Muhammadan llural) : Sir, 1 join in supporting the motion made by my 
friend, Mr llanga Iyer, regarding the Jndianisation of the Railway Board, 
Considerations have been laid before this House which it is •not rny 
intention to repeat, but there is one matter which I am perfectly sure 
has not been referred to, and it is this. May 1 respectfully ask as to 
who runs the administration of the office? It is not the two* or three 
people at top who sit over tlicre. The entire material from the filing 
of a letter for correspondence as soon as it is received in the office right 
up to the time the papers go out to the Member, the whole thing is 
worked up by subordinates who are Indians. Well, Sir, whether they 
liavc experience in those things or not, it is they wlio collect all the 
materials, and it is tliey who place before you everything cut and dried 
in order to enable you to come to a decision. And so far as the final 
<lecision is conceined, it is not a policy of sucl) high standard that a man 
of ordinary intelligence with the materials before him cannot come to 
a conclusion. You know, Sir, that even in the most complicated cases 
before criminal (courts, the juries' verdicts are final, and juries are not 
trained people. The whole requisite is tliat you want the material, and 
it is the Indian, it is the subordinate, it is the class of people who come 
u]) to the position of Assistant Secretary, that collect all these njaterials 
and place them before you. Once the materials are there — 1 quite admit 
Mie high training that these people have got as ^Members of the Railway 
Board — they collate them, lliey collect them, compare previous decisions 
and then come to a final (ronclusion. Cannot any Indian do it? Is it 
])ossible to state that an Indian placed in tliosc' circmristances cannot 
come to the same conclusion as the present Members of the Railway 
Board? If any illustration is neeessary, I would invite attention lo 
what happens in the High Courts. In the High Courts most of the 
Judges arc Indians, and not only in the High Court but in the subordinate 
judiciary most of them arc Indians, and collectively speaking, there has 
been a chorus of compliment as to the way in which the judiciary has 
discharged its duties so far, and tlicre has not been the slightest trace 
of complaint that the service has been practically Indianisod. How do 
tliey do it? There are the laws which they have studied; there are the 
materials whicli arc placed before them on both sides, in a most elaborate 
fnanner if it is a big case, and in a fairly comprehensive manner if it 
i\ small case, and all that the Judge has got to do is, with the background 
of training that he lias got, to come to a conclusion one w’ay or the ot-hor. 
.\nd, after all, when these conclusions are reached, it is not that th*^ 
European Members do not make mistakes., and as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Aggarwal, has said, allow us to commit, mistakes. Try ns, and when 
you have done so. you will find that there is noThing to repent. So. I 
submit that this House should agree to this motion of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I just wish to put in one or two words. I do not 
think that the principle underlying this motion will be objected to on 
any side of this House. The only thing that is required is to begin Indin- 
nisation of the Railway Board as well as of the Agentships of the Railways 

soon as it may be practicable When T use the word “practrfcable’', 
T know that it has received different interpretations at different times. 
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But I think that in a case of this sort, it ought to be quite possible, on 
the .occurrence of the very next vacancy, either in the Railway Board 
or in the staff of Agents of the various railways, to fill it with an Indian. 

I am perfectly aware that these offices require a great (leal of experience 
.ind requisite training. At the same time, 1 do not think that there is 
anything in tlie nature of the duties entrusted to these high officials which 
(ran be said to be the exclusive property of any class of officers belonging 
(0 a particular race or community. T believe, so far as my informatiori 
goes, that there will be men available if the Government once make up 
their minds to appoint an Indian in the next vacancy that may occur 
cither in tlie Railway Board or in the staff of Agents of the State- 
)aanaged Railways. 

Sir, the history of iiidianisatiou of the various services is w'ell -known 
to every one, and some of us had occasion to deal with it at great length. 
What has been read out to us from Lord Morley’s book only illustrates 
lliat there are always difficulties in making the first appointinents. Once 
tlud dilffitculty is got over, the j)ath is clear for further progress, and I do 
/lot think that any one on the Government Benches, much less the 
Jjtinourablo the Leader of the House who is in charge of this portfolio, 
will object to progressive Indianisation of the Railway services at the 
lop. \Ve have at present four Members on the Railway Board, one of 
whom is our Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman; but I think that there is 
rovnn for more Indians there, and I do ask the Honourable Sir George 
TiJiiny to consider this matter very carefully’ as soon as a vacancy occurs. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to add more, and T feel sure that 
the Honourable Member in charge of this Department will give the 
subject very careful attention. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Previous speakers on this cut have 
been (loniiiiendably brief and I will try to follow their example. 1 should 
like to begin with wliat fell from my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, 
wJio quoted from a speech of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in which he said 
liial it was necessary to have Indiana on the Railway Board in order to 
control policy. Tlic explanation that I am going to give is an explana- 
tion that has been given in this House before, and it is simply this, that 
ilu? determination of policy does not lie in the hands of the Railways 
lh)Mrd. the determination of policy rests with the Government of India. 
And when, again, he quoted from, I think, Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas 
the, statement that the real question was whether the policy should be 
directed in the interests of England or in the interests of India, he was, 
if 1 may put it in a. colloqiiiai phrase, barking up the wrong tree. My 
Honourable friend ought to devote his attention to displacing the Railway 
Member of Council, and not the Members of the Railways Board. I do 
think. Sir, that this distinction is of importance. I do not suppose, that 
fhorc is any of ns on the Treasury Benches who feel now the difficulties 
^rhich were undoubtedly felt more than 20 years ago when the question 
of the appointment of Indians to the various Executive Councils was first 
mooted. Wliatever apprehensions might have been felt then, they have, 
of course, long since passed away. But that is not the question now. 
H; may be asked, why, if it is so clear about Memberships of the Govern- 
ment," is it not equally clear about Memberships of the Railway Board? 
^t all depends upon the particular form of organisation that has actually 
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buuQ adopleti, naincl)', wJietLer the Board to wliicL you entrust the W- 
niinistration of the Itaiiways is to be an expert body, or whethei\it is 
not. There are, of course, boards, or committees or bodies with a different 
kind of constitution. I'or example, in a big Company -managed railway, 
the directors are not necessarily railway experts; the Board may include 
experts, but it will also include others, most of whom no doubt \y^ith wide 
business experience, but not necessarily railway experience. Then again 
the management of the great ports of India is entrusted to the bodies of 
Port Commissioners and while the head of that body, at any rate if he 
is a whole time Chairman, is probably an expert in port management, the 
great bulk of the eommissioners arc not experts but are business men 
for the most j^ort. That is one form of organisation but the organisation 
actually in existence today in the liailway Jfoard is different. The Chief 
(Commissioner of Kailway s is the head of the system, and he of course, 
being somewhat in the position of a Managing-Direetor, must necessarily 
be a railway expert. Then wc have the Financial Commissioner and 
from the natun‘ of his duties he must clearly bo an expert in dealing 
with financial questions. Of the other tliree Members, one is specially 
charged with the sui)eT*vision of engineering work of all kinds, another witli 
operation and commercial management and the third with duties con- 
nected with tlie staff. Now. 1 do not for a moment say that it is impos- 
sible to change the organisation, so that there would be at the head of 
affairs at Board — or Avhatever title it might be thought fit to give it — 
a Board or Council, very much analogous to a Board of Directors, which 
would contain experts but also people with business or other oxperionci*. 
'rhat might he perfectly foasibU*. I am not saying a word against it. 
and indeed, if the decision were reacli(‘d that it was Tieeessar\ to liulianisc 
the Kail way Board at an early datC; 1 tliink some plan on those lines 
would have lo be adopted. But tliat would not in the least diminish the 
need for a priueipal expert oflicer in eaeli hraneli who is at present a 
Member of the Board, but who under this possible constitution to which 
I have referred, would probably not be a member of the Board but one 
of its priueipal executive officers. Under the present constitution the 
case has a double aspect for the Members of the Board are at once the 
I)rincipal experts in the Aarious branches which they control and arc 
also charged with th(‘ general administration of the railways, and this 
creates a difficulty. If it were merely a question of general administration, 

I do not say that there ought to be any great difficulty in finding Indians 
who could be appointed, but when the same man has also to be the prin- 
cipal expert in his own branch, then there is a difficulty. It is not a 
difficulty that need necessarily be insuperable. A vacancy will occur this 
Summer, an acting vacancy OAving to the absence of a Member on leaA^e 
in the Engineering Branch and it is proposed to appoint an Indian to 
act as a Member of the Board. (Applause.) But I wish to claim 
credit for this. I am appointing him not because he is an Indian, bid 
because he is the best man Ave have got for the job. I ought to make 
that perfectly plain. It would be most unfair to the officer concerned 
to suggest that I Avas selecting him for any other T;eason, and that ia 
what I feel very strongly. So long as the Board is constituted as 
present, I think it would be putting an Indian officer in a thoroughly 
unfair position to go on the basis, that he is appointed because he is an 
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Indian and not because he is the best man. As I have said, I do not 
for ^ jtnoment shut out the possibility that another form of constitution 
might be found, in which the Eailway Board would be more like a Board 
of Directors, in which it would be quite possible to find places for Indian 
business men, or Indians with other forms of experience, who would be 
charged with the administration of the railways. The whole question 
will of course come up for consideration, must come up for consideration 
in connection with the constitutional reforms. I do not see how that 
(jould possibly be avoided and that will be the time to consider what 
changes are desirable and necessary. But meanwhile I should like to 
repeat again that neither I nor any other Member of the Government has 
in the slightest degree the sort of feeling that this is to be a sacred 
Department, in which Indians are not admitted. While none of us have 
that feeling, we have to consider the other aspects of the case to which 
1 have drawn attention and they make it impossible for me, so long as 
tlie present constitution of the Board continues, to give any undertaking 
as to what may be done when a particular vacancy occurs. 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer: I do not want to make a long reply, but I 
should like to say one or two things. In the first place, it occurred to 
nic, Sir, when the Honourable the Commerce Member was speaking and 
talviiig his stand on elliciency and not on indianisation in regard to the 
new vacancy, he was really begging the question. 1 venture to state 
with all the emphasis I can command that it has been the deliberate 
policy of the Government to exclude Indians from the Railway Board, 
for reasons which have been time and again mentioned on this side of 
the House. 1 do not want to mention those reasons. When the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member comes forward and says that he is appointing 
an Indian, because a vacancy has arisen and the Indian is competent, 
floes it follow that there are other Indians who are not competent? Give 
llioiM the opportunities. Look at the railways all over the country. Is 
there a single Indian Agent of the Indian railways? These railways have 
bet'n feeding several mouths in England. They have been feeding severed 
Englishmen in India and the men that these railways feed ought to be 
gral('fiil to the country which is feeding them and provide opportunities 
for Indians. Eor the last loO years they have been ruling us in this 
country. The Railway Board lias become almost a rival institution to 
Iho Governor General’s Executive Council. It is all well and good to 
that the Railway Board are responsible to the Railway Member. 
Nobody disputes that. My question is not one of responsibility at all. 

Railway Member was not answering my question when he said that 
Bir Piirshotamdas or for the matter of that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar were 
fissnming a particular attitude with regard to control. I merely quoted 
thnt as a particular view point. I do not present that view point today 
hocause T find that Mr. Neogy had given a cut in connection with “The 
Constitution of the R.ailway ‘Hoard.” I was merely empKasising the 
n^icstion of the Indianisation of the Railway Board and the Honourable 
the Commerce Member is animated bv the same animus towards the 
association of Indians^ in the Railway Board which characterized his pre- 
decessors in those days when 'Indians demanded the Indianisation of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. If the Government moan business, I 
®^ppct them, os soon as vacancies arise, to provide jobs for Indians as 
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Agents of the railways. When that comes about, Indians will jilstify 
their choice, but in the meantime I am extremely disappointed 
with the Honourable the Railway Member’s speech. 

( 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES~40. 


Abdur Hahi’m, Sir 
A.^fgarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhiiput Sing, Mr. 

Cho‘ty, Mr. R K. Shanmukham. 
Das. Mr. A. 

Das, Afr. B. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Jadhav, Air. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishriamachariar. Raja Bahadur G. 
Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Ne<igy, Air. K. C. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 


Puri, Air. B. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

R-anga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

R.’u), Mr. M. N. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen. Pandit S. N. 

Shafee Daoodi. Afaulvi Afuhammad* 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Shahani, Mr. S. C. 

Singh. Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh. Sirdar. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Tun Aung, U. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES— 42. 


Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Achoson, Afr. J. G. 

Alexander, Mr. W. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tlwana, Khan 
Bahadur APilik. 

Ayyangar, Diwan Balirulur V. 

Bhashyam. 

Baipai, Mr. R. S. 

Banarji. Afr. Rajnarayan. 

Baum. Afr. E. F. 

Boag, Afr. G. T. 

Cocke_. Sir Hugh 

Crerar. The TTniioiirable Sir James 
Dahil. Dr. R. D. 

Fox. Afr. IT. R. 

French. Afr, J. C. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gwvnno. Afr. G W. 

KamiUon, Afr. K. B. L. 

Hayrnan, Mr. A. Af. 

Hcathcotc. Afr. L. V. 

Tfezl't^^. Afr. J. 

.Tawahor SingJi. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The niolion was negatived. 


Khurshed Ahmad Khan, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 
Afontgomery, Afr. II. 

Moore, Afr. Arthur. 

Afnrgan, Mr. G. 

AfukliericP. R.fii Bahadur S. C. 
Parsons, Afr. A. A. L. 

Rafiuddin .\hmad, Khan Bahadur 
Afaulvi. 

Rainv, The Honouiablc Sir George. 
Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rov, Afr. K. C. 

Sabi. Afr. Rani Prasliad Naravan. 
Sams. Afr. HA. 

Schnstor. The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott. Afr. J. Rams, IV 
Sher Afuhanmind Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Shillidv. Mr. J. A. 

Studd,' Afr. E. 

Svkos, Mr. E. F. 

Tin Tilt. Mr. 

Young, Afr. G. M. 


Orirvanres of Third Class Passengers. 

Mr. 0. S. Sanga Iyer : Sir, the next motion runs thus : 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Btoard’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 
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I do not want, Sir, to take more than three minutes on this very hardy 
jinifiial, but which nevertheless is a very important question. Sir, in 
England and on the Continent, though there are third class passengers in 
large mimbers, you do not find the same overcrowding. {Several European 
Kon-officipl Members: ‘‘Question*’, “Question”.) Have the Eailway Board 
thought over that? I find some European Members on that side, of the 
House questioning my statement that there is no overcrowding in third 
(•las& compartments in England. I believe they forget that the very make- 
up of the conjpartment is different. Each passenger is provided with a 
seat which has something in the nature of a moveable arm, or I do not 
know how to put it, in certain of the compartments. In certain other 
compartments people wait their turn, because a large number of trains 
is run and therefore the people can take their turn. They wait in queues# 
outside the platform gate as at the booking office. They do not rush into 
file compartments. Unfortunately in India the trains that are run are very 
few and far between. Therefore the passengers are packed in in an awful 
manner. If the^ Euro^.ean Members ovcjr there have any idea of how com- 
partments are paifked in this country, they will be the very fir&t to say 
that there is some kind of contrast between overcrowding in third class 
compartments in this country and in their own country. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (JVuigal : European): What about strap-hanging? 

Mr. 0. S. Kanga Iyer: I would ask the TTonourahle Member to rise up 
and deveJop that argument him^df, and also try to hel[) us in some of the 
difficulties that we have got and tell the Hononrnblo the Railway Member 
how to solve those difficulties, because 1 think he is also interested not only 
as a journalist hut also as a Member of this# House* in removing the grievan- 
ces of the third class passengers. Sir, the third class 'pas'sengers arc the 
iiackbone of the railways. The enormous ineome that comes to the rail- 
wa\sM‘<)mes through them, and it is but fair that this overcrowding of the 
third class compartments should he reduced and the (lovornment should 
]’ay a little more attention to this question which has been year after year 
put before them in lengthy speeches. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I must say that the Honourabl® 
Mi'iuher has giv(*n me singularly little material for a re])ly because, beyond 
a n'fercnce. to what he said was a well-known state of affairs and a denial 
that overcrowding existed in England there \\as no ])oint of substance 
taken. On the ])oint of overcrowding in England I would admit at once 
that, except on ^^jiccial occasions when there is some sjiecia.l rusk of traffic 
01 on the suburban railways during the rush hours, you do not get over- 
crowding to same extent as in rnditi. I do not know if my Honourable 
fi'li’ud has travc'lled on the Italian railways. But I know that in 1921-22 I 
saw ov(*rcrowding on the Italian railways to an extent which was I think 
quit (3 as bad as anything that 1 have seen anywhere. If one wished to 
go from one’s carriage to the restaurant car one found the corridor crowded 
from end to end and it was extraordinarily difficult to get through the 
crowd at all. However, wc are not so much concerned with what takes 
Vhxoc in other countries, af# to try and improve w^hat takes place in our 
own country. Now, •this question of overcrowding in railway carriages is 
0110 of those connected with the comfort and convenience of passengers 
M'hioh have been fully considered by the Central Advisory Council during 
the last 18 months^. All the various suggestions that were made for 

d2 
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increased comforts for passengers were considered by the Council, and 
every suggestion made was communicated to the Agents. What we»found 
most effective in preventing overcrowding was the holding of censivses from 
time to time of particular trains. That is done on some day not announced 
beforehand. A census is taken at a series of stations all down the line on 
one of tlie through trains, and if it is found that there is overcrowding, 
arrangements are made to run additional' trains at the points where the 
overcrowding takes place. Very often you find that the overcrowding is 
not from one end of the journey to the other but for one particular section, 
and it may be possible to remove that overcrowding by the addition of one 
local train. T think that system was first initiated on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Eailway at the suggestion of its local Advisory 
Committee. It has since been extended, I believe, to all the large lines. 
In that way it is possible to find out what the state of affairs is and to 
take measures to put thiners right. But it is not the case that it is a 
matter to which we in the Eailway Board and in the Government of India 
are in any way indifferent. We are doing our' best to bring about an im- 
provement. At the same time I must repeat the warning which I gave 
when I introduced the Budget and remind the House that, when the most 
insistent and urgent need is economy, it is not possible to provide services 
on the scale we should like to do and as we are able to do at more pros- 
perous timers. I think, Mr. President, I have covered all that my Honour- 
able friend has said. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Sir I beg leave to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Indianisalion Policy iv the Railways. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Sir, I do not propose to move motions Nos. 15* 
and 101 as I find identical motions later on standing in the names of other 
Honourable Members. So I will move motion No. 17 which runs as 
follows : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway BoarfP ]»e reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

I do not want to take up much of the time of this House in regard to 
this matter, but I have got certain specific grievances which I want to 
place before the Honourable the Eailway Member. Sir, I find on page 58 
of ihe Eeport by the Eailway Board on Indian Eailways for 1929-30 
Indians ])eing described as “Statutory Indians’*. We find under “Statu- 
tory Indians”, Hindus, Mussalmans, Anglo-Indians and other communities. 
It is very interesting to be told by the Government of India that the 
Hindus are Statutory Indians or for that matter the Mussalmans. I think 
we are Indians; we are not Statutory Indians. By Statutory Indians wc 
hitherto under5?4iood that it meant those who have been made Indians by 
statute, that is to say, Anglo-Indians. I suppose it is as a cloak for the 

kind of arrangement that has been made in the memoranda that have been 
. « - — 

*“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100 (Labour 
problems in the G. I. P. l^ilway.)** 

+“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced Rs. 100 (PublicHy 
Bureau and the need for reduction if not abolition.)’* 
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submitted to us. that they have used the term “Statutory Indians#**. It 
was*in the year 1925 that they did not give any specific figures in regard to 
Anglo-Indians. They included them under “other communities’*. But I 
find that that has been improved on in the Report for 1929 and also in 
the tabid under 1930. I would suggest to the Railway Member when the 
Railway Board present their Report next time, to take note of two things, 
to remove the word “Statutory** before Indians; and if the Anglo-Indians 
are unwilling to be called Indians and it is only to bring them under the 
more comprehensive umbrella of “Statutory Indians*’ that this proviso has 
been made, they may as well appear in a different category altogether as 
they did appear before the phrase “Statutory Indians’* was discovered as 
applicable to the Indian 'people. That is. the first thing which I want to 
bring to the notice of the Railway Member. The second thing that I 
want to bring to his notice is this: Europeans in the State-managed 
railways number 800, and the total number of Indians is 470; and under 
“fudians** you also include 101 Anglo-Indians. There are, I find, only 
55 Mussalrnans#, — the number is indeed very small in proportion to their 
population. You also find among “Other communities”, 51. It would, 

I think, be better in the interest of the policy that the Government have 
inaugurated in this Session henceforth to note down the numbers and 
names of the other communities as well. They ought to s/how the figures 
not only under the categories of Hindus and Muhammadans and Anglo- 
Indians but also Sikhs and other communities. Perhaps my friend, Mr. 
M. 0. Rajah, wants that the Depressed Classes should be sho\vn separately 
find he is entitled, T think, to demand that there should be a column for 
the depressed classes. Let the Government leave it blank if there are no 
rc'prcsentatives of the depress(‘d classes*; but let them give the depressed 
classes the opportunity to sho\v and to know-' whether they have been 
dejirived of their rights under the more comprehensive phrase “ofher com- 
uiiuiities**. I cannot find from thif# Administration Report how many 
Sikhs fire among the gazetted officers on the Statc-manfiged railways and 
also on the Company-managed railways. I do not know how many 
Parsis there are and how many members belonging io tlie depressed clas?*es 
Ili(*re are. I do not know how” many Indian Christians there are. The 
Sikhs, for instance, are a very important section in the Punjab. They 
liJive a very valuable record. I will not describe them at^ some one des- 
cribed them in this House as not birds but “bats**. They are neither birds 
nor bats. Sir, they arc not beasts either. They arc men and men who 
lijive done a groat deal for India and for themselves and for the Punjab, 
fis# well as for the whole country, and I do think that they should also be 
included under this grouping of Indianisation. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of number. Tlie number is really 
most unsatisfactory. For instance, in the Company-managed railways you 
have 1,415 Europeans and it is staled that you have only 732 Indians, I 
mean in the gazetted rank. Hero, Sir, I might also point out that the 
Administration Reports are not sent lo the Members of this House. They 
are given them no doubt the moment they apply for them. But it will be 
convenient if just scAne days before the actual discussion, the Members are 
]>rovided with the Administration Reports, because I do feel that many 
Members sitting beliind me have perhaps not seen the Administration 
Reports. Some even do not know that the Administration Reports 
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are available. I am sure if they had gone through them, they would have 
been able to present the case much better than I am able to do myself. 
It is unfortunate that the Eaihvay Member did not circulate this^Adminis- 
tratioii ]lt‘port to the Arenibcrs here, because the Memorandum they have 
sent to u» docs not contain the facts that you have on page 58 and other 
pages of this Report, and in the brief time before me it is not possible for 
me to go into all these fads and to criticise them, and it is but proper 
that Members should have thcs/c before them before the general discussion 
on the Budget is raised. 

Sir, let us study the figures for 1930 as given in the Administration 
Reports and see if Tndinnisation i^ being carried on as it ought to be, or if 
EuropeaTiisation is still predominant, and if so, to what extent. Among the 
gazetted oiheers in the State-managed railways in 1930 there were 800 
Europeans, as I said ; Indians^, 369 and Anglo-Indians 101. But if you 
group Indians and Anglo-Indians under the category of Indiana, which I do 
not propose to do until the Anglo-Indians agree to call themselves Indians, 
then T can understand the compilation that they have come to here under 
the head, “Statutory Indians*’. 

Then, Sir, T come to those who arc getting a pay of Rs. 250 per mensem 
and over on Class I railways as shown on page 59, of the Administration 
Report. There you find that there are 1,415 Europeans and 1,570 Hindus. 
Fanev, we are suppof^ed to be a majority community, Sir, and we are sup- 
powd to be drowning ovcrylKxly else as Maulvi Muhammad Yakub made 
out in his speech yesterday. \Ye are told we arc the “swallowers** of every- 
body else and we are only 1,.570. while Europeans are 1,115. That is 
what the statement of suboixlinates on scales of pay rising to Rs. 250 per 
mensem and over on Class I railways, excluding His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State and the Jodhpur Railways, on the 1st April, 
1930, shows. 

Now I come to the Mu?#sa1mans who have a larger stake and a larger 
grievance in this country. There are only 326 of them. Fancy, 1,415 
Europeans and only 326 Afussahnans. T do not want that Mussalmans 
should not have their chance; but T would rather suggest it should not bo 
at the expense' of lh(' Hindus who are the soils of the soil, but at the expense 
of the Eurnpcans liecnusc, after all, we have a right to Tndianise the 
services. Sir Abdur Rahim, in his beautiful speech, has pointed out that 
everybody must live and let live, «and let us not in this course of Tndiani- 
S'ation try to fight against each other. Mussalmans must have their right; 
so must Sikhs; so must the Hindus, and then*, is ample room for progress 
for all. We hav(' 1,415 Europeans if you please, and then we come to the 
Anglo-Indian community. 2,652 Anglo-Indians, that i{^ what tliis state- 
ment shows. Hrjw manv ^lussalmans? 326. Take the proportion in the 
population. Are the IMuss.almans a large number in the population? 
Are th(‘ Anglo-Indians a larger number in the population? 
And take my own majority community, which does not like to be treated 
as a woeful minority in the country, and the Hindus arc only 1,570. 

Then other classes. T do not know how many Sikh§ are included in the 
“other communities”. T do not know how many members of the Depressed 
Class'cs are included in it; I do not know how many Indian Christians 
are included in it. But each of these clashes, taken individually, have a 
larger number of population in this country and I think I am entitled to 
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ask the Railway Board, I am eHtitled to ask the Railway Member, is this 
the hianner in which they have been carrying on Inclianisation ? I have 
not so^far had a reply from the Honourable the Railway Member to my 
suggestion that the recruitment of Europeans# and Anglo-Indians must stop 
until and* unless racial proportion is equalised, and T do hope, Sir, that this 
Tiialtcr will engage the attention of the Government and the Railway Mem- 
ber. Now they have taken the bold step in the direction of recognising 
one community's interests even though not adequately, not satisfactorily 
as its representatives have pointed out. But once you have taken that 
sti'p, you must follow it up with courage, which alone can bring about 
results that are satisfactory. Idierefore, Sir, I do ho])e that the Honour- 
able the Railway Member, while replying, will bear these points in mind. 
And I hasten to concludei T do not want to deprive other speakers, if 
there are any — because it is an important question — of their opportunity to 
sipeak. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I congratulate my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, on his 
very able speech on this motion. He has pointed out tlie main "trouble 
about Indianisation. He has told us how statutory Indians predominate 
on our railways besides the Europeans. 1 do not mind recognising statu- 
tory Indians as Indians as long as they come and accept the status of 
Indians; but so long as tliey arc allowed special privileges in the Auxiliary 
Force and the Territorial Force and so long as the railway authorities 
take those statutory Indians employed in the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces to shoot down the Indian railway workmen I condemn the employ- 
ment of every statutory Indian on the railways. I think the time l\as 
come or it is coming very shortly when the statutory Indian, whoever 
may be their representative here or outside in the country, must give the 
Tnclians this assurance that they want equal rights and equal status with 
Indians and they do not want to come IJv the back door to shoot us 
innocent people from the front. Mr. Ranga Iyer has proved that the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians are predominating in our railway services, 
and in the name of Indianisation, Anglo-Tndianisation is going on. 

As I was pointing out, although I appeared to be a little bit irrelevant 
on Ihe previous cut, I was only criticising the Ilaihvay J3oard because 
they set the p(dicy of roernitment of Indians in the various railways. As 
1 was saying, although this 70 per cent, or 00 per cent, of Indian rccriiit- 
mont in the permanent cadre may be true, there are thousands of 
Europeans today serving as engineers and in (^ther jobs on the temporary 
cadre, and everybody knows there is a census survey going on ; when the 
C(*nsiis report is out, if those who are taking this onunKU’ation put down the 
posts of these Phir<')){*ans who are engaged in the dilhnvnt railways on 
hanporary service, it will be found tliat the mimbor of these temporary 
lairopeans and Aiej;lo-Tiulians is myriad and in evi*ry east they take the 
bread out of the mouth of a qualified Indian who may liavt' qualified 
himself in and out of India. 

r do not want to speak again about the civil engineers about whom 
T have spoken on previous years and something has been s])()ken tliis 
year, but I want tb speak on behalf of the mechanical and electrical 
<^aginoors wlio never find any re(*ruitmont in India. Three or four years 
^go Pandit Madan Mohan Mala viva brought up prominently the case of 

Indian gentleman recruited as a locomotive engineer, Mr. Banerji and 
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how ho was hounded out of the locomotive department of the East Indian 
Bailway. The same process is going on today. Such is the system of 
training and treatment by the European superiors that any Indian who 
is taken as a probationer is hounded out of the service and he is not 
allowed to remain in the service. The process of electrification in the 
(>. T. P. that I referred to the other day was it was said af process to 
bring more revenue to the G. I. P. T challenge that. It was only another 
method of Fjuropeanisation of the services on the railw^ays. So far as 
I understand, the consulting engineers, Messrs. Merz and McLellan aro 
still controlling the system of appointment of electric engineers in the 
G. I. P. railway at Kalyan Power House and those portions of the railway 
which have been electrified. It seems that the Bailway Board asked 
Messrs. Merz and McLellan to engage a few Indians — I have got the whole 
case before me — and it seems they at last recruited four Indians who have 
now served five years there and who did their work admirably. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 

But such is the Bailway Board’s policy, it may be there is an order — 
may be a written order or may be oral instructions gone down from tlio 
all-high quarters of the Baiiway Board — no Indians should find a place 
as electrical engineers in the Bailway Dejiartment nnd in the electrifica- 
tion scheme of the G. 1.. P. Bail way and today in the Kalyan Power 
House, as far as I understand, Europesans get a salary of Ks. 11,000 total 
per mensem, while the Indians get a few thousands as clerks, charge men, 
etc. I can hand over the cases of the four gentlemen who have worked 
for five yeai’s for Messrs. Merz and MeLt^llan and T want to ask the 
Honourable the Bailway Member the question whether these engineers who 
were engaged by the (*onsulting engineers at the suggestion of the Bail- 
way Board and if so wliclbcr these engineers have not proved their fitness 
for those jobs during these five years. What is the necessity of driving 
them out today? I say those who ar(» in the Bailway Board or looking 
after the technical side hf the G. 1. P. railway want to drive out every 
Indian so that another European can be engaged. 

The Company-managed railways have not come up to their agreement 
' about Indianisation which the Honourable the Bailway Member and the 
Baihvay Board wanted them to fulfil. If they accepted the Lee conc('s- 
sions of 1924 they ought to have come forward and Indianised their superior 
services wlrethcr transportation or engineering or any other department 
to the extent of 75 per cent. It mav be that my friend Mr. Hayman 
has visited tlie different Agents five times in the year, but I want 
know from him wdiat explanations they can oflFer for this slow process 
of Indianisation and T challenge any Agent who will say that he cannot 
find an Indian to become a transportation officer or an engineer, whether 
mechanical or civil in the different railway administrations. 

My friend, Mr. Bangs Iyer, rightly drew attention this morning to 
the fact that so far no Indian has been appointed as an Agent. As ff^^ 
as my recollection goes, no Indian has yet been appointed even to 
as Deputy Agent. I would like to be corrected if T am wrong and 
there is one single solitary instance of an Indian working anywhere as 
a Deputy Agent. You do not want a senior officer for this job. But 
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yoni cannot find even Indian Divisional Superintendents on the various 
railways. I am not talking of the company -managed railways: I am 
talking of the State Railways, the E. I. B., the G. I. P. R. and the N. W. 
Ry. W^at is the use of talking about Tndianisation of 60 and 70 per cent, 
when the spirit is Europeanisation and European control and the Indian' 
should be placed only in subordinate positions and should be 
dismissed or sacked for no fault of his because he does not fife 
in with the spirit of Europeanisation policy of the Railway Board? 

There is another fallacy which I want to expose as rcgjxrds this system 
of recruitment of engineers and transportation officers by the Public Service 
Commission. East year I drew the attention of the Railway Member to - 
this and I again draw his attention to it. An expert, either a mechanical 
engineer or electrical engineer from the Railways of the Railway Board 
goes to advise the Public Service Commission in the matter of selection 
and usually it is a European because there are no Indian mechanical 
or electrical (engineers on the railway at present. And what does he do? 
In the process of cross-examination he eliminates every Indian candidate 
and when we come even to chargemcn wdio are appointed on Rs. 600 or 
Rs. 700 in the E. I. R. and G. I. P. railway, though they are not superior 
services — they are only provincial services — even there Indians are not 
reernited for those posts. How long will this policy of discrimination 
go on? 

Tlien there is another thing, Sir. Sir Clement Hindlcy wdiile he was 
a Member of this House, — I think this House was too democratic for 
liiin and lie translated himself to another sphere, — Sir Clement Hindley 
explained his policy of Indianisation by telling us that he has started 
Hiiilway schools at various centres such as at Chaudaiisi, Jamalpur and 
Dclira Dun. But what is the system? The system is such that no 
(liialified Indian officer can conic out of those schools unless a man has 
s[)ent five or six years there. That means the process of Europeanisation 
goes on, and these youngsters who wdll come after six years wdll naturally 
tjike a much junior place. A friend of mine while travelling on the E. I. 
Railway came across tw’o Anglo-Indian boys who were returning from a 
('(unpetition for admission into the elamalpur School, and one of those 
Anglo-Indian boys remarked tliat there w’ore hundreds of nigger boys, as 
t'andidates, but those nigger boys could not talk English nor reply to 
questions, and w’c had our owm way and w^o got admitted into those 
scliools. Now, has Mr. Hayman or the Honourable the Raihvay Member 
f'ver taken stock of the number of applications that come from Indians, 
Anglo-Indians and country-born Europeans? What is the proportion of' 
recruitment of different races to the various engineering schools whether- 
it is at Sini on the B. N. Raihvay or at Jamalpur on the E. I. Railway? 

T have every confidence in the honesty of my Honourable friend Sir George 
Kainy. If he thinks that proportionate recruitment has been done on 
^ population basis, I shall bow to whatever he says, but the information 
f have in my possession is quite different, and I have the authority of 
those who know the inside working of these things that in every case 
European engineers * sit on the Selection Board, and tlTey do everything 

disqualifv the Indian boys who are passed matriculates or F.Sc.'s or 
T f^c.'s, and in every case Anglo-Indian boys w’ho have gone through' 
three or four standards of a European school are selected. The sforjr 
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which I just narrated indicates not only the mind of the Anglo-Indian and 
European boys who spend 3 or 4 years in a European school but c2 those 
who sit on the Selection Committees. My friend Mr. Chatterjee talked 
' of the quota system, and some Honourable Member of this House said 
that it sliould apply to every community, to every province and to every 
locality. Two years ago my friend Mr. Parsons told us that 'to recruit 
junior ac*C(Miiitai‘ts to tlie various provinces he would hold an examination 
in the i)ro\inct‘s. So far as 1 know, no such examination has been held 
. in any pro\ iiice ; but if so, nothing has been done in Bihar and Orissa. 
I ])articiilarly drew his attention to it, and 1 again draw his attention, 
that in the process of Indianisation, whether in the superior or subordinate 
service's, if you want to look after the Muslim seats, the depressed com- 
munities and the Anglo-Indians, do it by all means, but with regard to 
the distribution of posts, distribute them province by province. No pro- 
vincial quota is determined nor any action is taken, because accidentally 
the headquarters of the (lovornment of India happens to be in Delhi and 
Simla, and not in Patna or Cuttack. 

Sir, I do not w^int to Hog a dead horse. Wo have done it every year; 
everybody wants, even the Treasury Benches desire it, that there should 
be least bi(?kering on the lloor of this House this season and that we 
should arrive at a common understanding in a spirit of conciliation, and 
it is in that spirit we should approac.h this subject. If I have severely 
criticised the Bailway Administration, it is because I feel that 1 being 
an enginc't r 1 hav(' every right to do so, because I know the amoi nt of 
ill-treatment to which Indian engineers arc subjected to in the various 
railways, and I s])eak with past bitter experiences of mine and of my 
friends. T again appeal to the Treasurv Benches that in all future recruit- 
ments let racial discrimination be banished and let an impartial body make 
the rc'crnitment. Sir, I challenge the present constitution of the Public 
Service Commission. I do not want to drag my Honourable friend Sir 
James Crerar to his feet' but I challenge the constitution of the present 
Public Service Commission. Let the consliiution of that impartial body 
wliich will make recrnilinent in future bo such tliat no charge will be 
levied against them that they arc praclising racial discrimination and 
they are standing in the way of Indianisation. 


IT. Tun Aung (Burma: Xon-Euro])can) : Sir, 1 feel 1 am in a 
rather ddlieult situation with regard to this motion in view of the lact 
that the (pa'stion of separation of IBirma from India is still in the aiv. 

. Althoiiirl; tliat (j ( stion is not settled. I feel — and it is a fact — tliai wo 
are still part ••■’'I pared of India, and as such the policy of rndianisatiou 
expially affects iiiy own country. I have not been able to peruse the 
Administratiou Bepoi't, and so I cannot say at the present moment wind 
is the pereentage of employment given to Burmans in Burma. But as 
I said the otlu'T day when tlu'. Honourable the Bailway Member made his 
speech in introducing the Railway Budget, the railway service is one of 
the important services in Burma, and any one visiting Burma will 
. that the Burmans are c.onspicuous by their absence in that service. Tho 
em])loyTnent of Anglo-Indians is extremely prominent for reasons hi'st 
. known to ^he authorities. I cannot understand why the Burmans should 
not have the chance of enjoying the same privilcjgcs as other nationafila'^^ 
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in Burma in so far as the employment in the railway service is concerned. 
I fe^cl, Sir, that the time has now arrived when this policy of Indian! sation, 
which ,I say should include Burmanisation as well until the province of 
IBiirma is separated, should bo given effect to in recognition of the due 
clnim of flie sons of the soil. 

In the motion made by my friend Mr. lianga Iyer he mentioned the 
depressed ^classes and other communities, but probably he lost sight of 
me and therefore did not make finy mention of Burma. 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer: I owe the Honourable gentl(?man a most sincere 
apology. It did not occur to me at all, and T do say that Jndianisation 
should apply to Burma as well. I only included Burrnans under Indians 
boc':uiS(' Burma has not yet been separated. 

U. Tun Aung: I am much obliged to the Honourable Member that 
ho did in bis mind include Burrnans in this policy of Indiaiiisation. I only 
wish to say this, that so far as Burma is concerned, the Bailway Member 
should at least ask the Agent then^ to make a special note that whenever 
tlH’Ve are .applications made by Ihirmaiis of equal education and equal 
inorii they should not he ignored. I understand — of course, I am subject 
to correction — th.it the services in Burma, so far as the railways arc con- 
cerned, are p.articularlH, or to a great extent, meant for Anglo-Indians. 
(An Honourable Member: **Tt is the same thing everywhere.*') That is 
ratlior a regrettable feature, and (he time has now arrived when this 
should be rectified. Until Burma is separated, I would ask that the policy 
which has been recommended by my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, 
should be followed as far as practicable in the case of Burrnans also. 

Kumar G. R. Roy (Surma Valley vum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
ni.idan) : Sir, I represent a class of people who do not find relief even in 
tlioir [irovincial headquarters. On the question of railways I moved a 
Ih'solution in the As.sam Ijegislativo Council, but the reply was to the 
following effect : 


“But we in the Puhlir Woik.s Department had to protest to the Legislative Depart- 
ment and whether this was pointed out to ITis Excellency, I do not know. We did 
protest to the Lc:;ialative Department. The resolution has however been admitted. 
Under definite instructions from the Government of India we the Government Members 
Cfinnot discuss this resolution. All that I can, therefore, say is, that if there is any 
discussion over this question hy non-oflicial members, I will submit the proceedings of 
tho. discussion to the Government of India who may place it before the Railway IVjard 
for any action they may consider necessary.** 


That is tile state of affairs there. Now, as regards Indiaiiisation, in 
0(>v('rnment managed railways (he representation of Indijuis is some- 
thing like 1,80() against djGfi? of Anglo-rndians and Europeans. Tho total 
P^'pulation of Indians is about 315,182,537, and that of Anglo-Indians 
1,13,012, and of Europeans aboui 1,74,057. When yon have got 
siicli a big gap in (his, there is no us(' of eomplaining almut what is being 
done in our parts by tlie Assam Bengal Bailway. The question ivas dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Assam Legislative Council. Tho Assam Bengal 
'•ilway is administered without taking any notice whatever of the remarks 
are made by th{\ people in (he press and on the platform, or their 
needs. People always cry for redress, but tho Bailway turns a deaf ear 
®^*Sn*’ding details, I have given notice of a cut motion, and I 
deal with them then. (Sir Hari Singh Gour: “Deliver (hat speech 
DOW. *) (There were also interruptions by other Members.) All right. 
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Mr. Deputy President: The Honourable Member need not take those 
suggestions. He can proceed in his own way. 

Kumar G. K. Roy: I moved the following Resolution: 

“This Council recommends to the Government that immediate steps 6e taken to 
urge on the authorities concerned to make the following improvements for the con- 
venience and safety of the passengers in the Assam Bengal Railway and for the general 
public : • 

(«) That raised platforms under proper sheds be constructed at all the stations 
on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

{b) That facilities bo provided for the passengers. . . . ** 

Mr. Deputy President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must 
remember that we are just at present dealing with the question of the 
Inclianisation policy of the railways, and his reference to the Assam Bengal 
Railway must be relevant to the particular question of Tndianisation. 

Kumar O. R. Roy: Yes, Sir. I will come to that point. 
But I wanted just to give the House a little idea of the Assam Bengal 
Railway as to hov^if it is run there and under whose care. Sir, I have been 
hearing the speeches regarding Tndianisation throughout this morning and 
this afternoon. An argument has been adduced on the other side that 
efficient Indians are not to be found to tfike charge of the responsible posts 
in India, and hence it is necessary that Europeans should be recruited. 
But, I have one or two instances on my side here. Perhaps, the Honour- 
able Mcmbc^r in charge of the railways has heard the name of Rai Bahadur 
(lirish Chundcr Das, who is the Chief Engineer of Martin and Co.'s Light 
Railways. I am sure he has not made a moss over there. Again, we have 
R:ii Bahadur Rola Ram in the Eastern Bengal Railway. I think he has 
also not done anything which may lead the railway authorities to give 
a black mark against him. I do not want to take up the time of the 
House by naming many, and therefore the argument on th(^ ground of 
effciency cannot hold water. But it is a curious thing that Members on 
the other side of the House cannot cite one single instance throughout 
the wliole world where the pc'ople who pay are not cared for by those who 
are paid by them, and India is the only example of that sort. Wo pay, 
but the tune is not according to our choice. That is the funniest part of 
the whole thing. The maxim is, he who pays the piper calls the tune. 

^ 4pm ^ the papers that Indians arc going to get Dominion 

Status and so on. T do not know much about that because 
I am not a very big politician. Neither have I got the head to think of 
those things, because they are big vocabularcs which are very hnrd to 
utter. The thing is this. It is sfiid that everj’^ effort is made to educate 
Indians to take up the administration in their own hands. In the same 
breath it is also said that they are not capable of managing their own 
affairs. If they are not able to manage a railwav, that is a common 
carrier's business, then how are they going to carry on the administration 
of the country? The whole thing is n tale of ffatterv and tall promises. 
It is better to be frank and sav straight that you are not going to give 
us anything; say that wo must pay, and you will plav according to yout 
own fancies. Sav that this Assemblv is a sham and everything else is 
sham. Otherwise what is the meaning of this Tndianisation. when Indians 
cannot be masters in their own home? What is the good of using l<>Bg 
long words and big b’g voeabiilnries? With these words, for the present, 
T take my seat and T support the motion of my friend Mr. Ranga Iyer. 
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Pr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
niadah Rural): I was rather surprised at the attitude taken up by 
Members of the Treasury Benches on the last cut about Indiaiiisation. 
They have placed themselves in a false position. They say on the one 
hand tliaf they arc going to Indianise everything, including the Army, 
but they are not willing to Indianise the Railway Board. They have 
placed their supporters, the nominated Members, in a still more difficult 
position. b*ecause they have shown to the whole world that these are a 
set of men who are selfish and not in favour of the Indianisation of the 
Kail way Board. But I do think, Sir, that the mistake does not lie so 
much on the Government side as on the Honourable the Mover himself, 
because the question of the Indianisation of the services ought not to he 
raised at all. I'his is an estaldished fact, the conditions under whir-h the 
Assembly accepted the Railway convention guarantee that there should he 
speedy Indianisation of the whole Department. Therefore it is a question 
which has been settled once for all, and we ought not to raise it, and the 
o]?\v i?(;iiit at issue is that the Government have deliberately violated the 
pledges that they have given to the Assembly. They have not observed the 
condition precedent under which the Assembly accepted the convention 
and there ought to be a vote of censure on this particular point for non- 
observance of the conditions which they explicitly accepted when we dis- 
(uisscd the question of convention. Therefore to my mind this question 
of [ndianisation of services has been settled once for all when the Assembly 
ncccptod th(» convention whicdi laid down two explicit conditions. One 
was the speedy Indianisation of the services, and llie other was the p\ir- 
cliase of stores in India. So many years have passed since that convention 
was introduced and wo still find that in the superior services Europeans 
nro 7B*18 per ecuit., Indians nro 20*82. In the lower grade services, 
where the salary is Rs 2a0 or iuf)rc, we find 6B'50 are Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and only BO'oO are Indians. This is the state of affairs 
and we must see that the conditions under which the convention was 
acc('pted are observed and followed. 


Mr. A. M. Hay:dian: Sir, 1 have made it a practice of my life always 
to try to see tc the utmost the p(>int of view of those who hold a different 
view from my own. I have listened carefully to the speeches of my 
friends Mr. Ranga Iyer, Air. Das and Dr. Ziauddin but cannot find myself 
in agreement with them. 

An Honourable Member: Also Air. Gopika Romon Roy. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I stand corrected. I feel that it is only fair to 
the Government Benches that I should place clearly before the House one 
Aspect of this case which I think has been definitely avoided by my Honour- 
able friends opposite. Honourable Alembcrs opposite argue as though we 
arc writing on a clean slate. They say the position in the services at 
Ike present moment is Europeans so much per cent. — a High percentage 
1^0 doubt. In the composition of the subordinate services, upper grades, 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the percentage is so much — a high per- 
centage they say. From this they proceed to challenge the Government 
to say that Government have broken pledges in this matter of Indiani- 
SAtion of the railway services. Now, Sir, let me take the most important 
cf these services, the superior railway services. Let me read to the House 
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just a small sentence to show what our obligations in this respect 'are. 
I refer to a passage on page 53 of the lieport for 1929-30 : It runs thjas : 

“The extension of the existing training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruitment in India may be advanced as soon 
as practicable up io 75 per cent, of the total number of vacancies in the Railway 
Department as a wliole, the remaining 25 per cent, being recruited in England.*’ 

If I remember rightly, that undertaking was given only about five or six 
years ago. There were many in this House and outside the House who 
thought tliat it was going to take almost a century before the recruitment 
of Indians in our superior railway services would mount up to 75 per cent. 
Now, Sir, one of the first things I did when I took up office as a Member 
of the Railway Board was to make it my duty to take all possible measures 
to bring up the recruitment in the course of a year or two of Indians to 
75 per cent, and if Honourable Members will read the Report of the Rail- 
way Board for the year 1929-30, they will find that the goal has been 
attained, and I sec no reason whatever why in future years we should 
not i^ecruit Indians up to the full extent of the 75 per cent, of the vacancies 
in tl}e superior services. 

(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

That is not a tale of broken pledges. It is a tale of a serious pledge ful- 
filled at the very earliest possible moment. Honourable Members opposite 
may feel a certain amount of dissatisfaction that the same percentage rate 
of recruitment of Indians to the superior railway seryices has not been 
attained on the company -worked railways. I share that disappointment, 
but there were real practical dilficulties which confronted the Company- 
managed railways. VVe have been endeavouring to help them to get over 
those dilficulties. Tict me once more turn to wliut is stated in the Admin- 
istration Report regarding the percentage of recruitment during the year 
1929-30 of superior officers on our Company-managed railways. On page 
57, para. 89 of flic Report, Honourable Members uill find fhat on Company- 
managed railways, the recruitment vif the total number of vacancies is as 
follows. Engineering 71 per cent, Transportation Traffic and Commercial, 
80 per c(*nt., ;ind IVansportation Power and Mechanical 30; That is to 
pay, if the Transportation, Power and Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ments are omitted, the Company-managed railways also have recruited up 
to 75 per emit., of the vacancies. Now it is c.asy to understand why the 
Company-managed railways have not recruited a greater percentage than 
30 per cent, for the Transportation. Power and Mechanical Engineering 
Departments. Wlien last year wc went in for the experlient of testing 
the market in England and here for yo\mg Indians we were prepared to 
tak(' 8 recruits to fill vacancies on onr RFate-mnne.ged railways. The efforts 
we marie resnltc'd in onr obtaining only 7 ri'eruits. Therefore, there Avas 
none that wc could offer to the Company-managed railways to take into 
their Departments and to raise their percentage of recruitment of 
Indians j 

Mr. B. Das! Do you mean that you only received 7 applications, and 
that there were no more qualified applicants? * 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: l am quite sure that the Public Service Com- 
mission and the Secretary of State, who were asked to recruit for us, re- 
ceived more applications than seven, but we laid down the minimum 
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qualifications required (they were very much lower than we would have, 
ordinarily required, and we removed the age limit) and the Secretary of 
State and the Public Services Commission could only recommend 7 can* 
flidates. as possessing anything like the required qualifications. I think 
this is a, sufficient answer to the criticism that has been made by my 
llonourable friend, Mr. Das, on this point. Sir, my Honourable friend, . 
Mr. Das, I think, referred to the cfise of some Indian Mechanical Engineer 
wlio he aUeged had been dismissed from the service for no good reason, 
and he wont on to say that Government were taking no care of these 
young recruits so that by our not taking care of them thev drifted to a 
position where they were declared to be inefficient and thus lost their 
posts. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, that is my charge. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I am very glad my Honourable friend repeats 
llie charge, because by stating the facts, I may at least carry the rest of 
the House with irie when T say that we go out of our way to make our 
yormg officers (*fficient. Now 1 will take the very case of the seven 
recruits that we took into our Mechanical Engineering Department last 
y(‘ar. About three or four of them had qualifications that, with a certain 
jiinount of practical experience, would fit them fully for the duties of 
junior officers in thos^ Departments. But there were two or three who 
(lid not quite have all the qualifications, and the authorities who recom- 
Tuencled them said that we might try them — that we might give them 
training lor a year or so and then only take them into oii:* service if 
they proved really fit for the duties of these posts. Now, Sir, I im- 
inc’dhitcly called together three or four of our experienced mechanical 
enginoers and T saitl to them, “You must study the details of the 
training that these? young men have had and you must formulate for me 
draft detailed hist fictions for the Agents of our Eailways which would 
ensure that these young men get such special training in those parts 
of their profession in which they are defective”. Sir, T ask 's tluit not 
going out of our way to make the Indian recruit officient, or are we 
leaving him to himself in order, as Mr. Das suggests, that we may get in- 
different reports? Sir, T am happy to say that the reports we arc getting 
of these seven recruits, who were taken last year, so far as we have 
Ti'ceivcd them, all show that they have made good use of their time, 
imd they have been recominended for coniirm.ation. But I go a step 
fni‘lh(?r to meet this challenge of my Honourable friend, Mr. L^as, 
because I think his challenge is a serious one .... 

Mr. B. Das; It is a cliallenge on the facts. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman; WeU, this House should know that Government) 
liave every desire not only to applv the declared policy of Indiani/ation 
in making ro(‘ruitmcnt hut that all steps should 'he taken to see that 
'enng Indian officers }ir(' given (*very chance of hc'eoming offie^mt. \Vt' do 
fc('l that as we get Indians into the service we ought to do all that is possi- 
ble to make them efficient. Now lot me, to illustrate our intentions, give an 
instance in which wo have dealt not only fairly but leniently with a young 
probationer. We had •an Engineer probationer, who was removed from the 
service because he was reported on as not having given satisfaction. 
Xow I (jailed for all the papers in that officer’s case. I found that 
during his period of probation there were a few months in which, instead 
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• of being out on the works and learning his job in a practical way, through 
some misunderstanding he was brought into the office and made to work 
as an office man. I at once said to the rest of the Members of the 
Board that this young man was not given a fair chance but was ‘deprived 

■ of three or four months* practical training and therefore we should put 
’him back and give him those months of practical training and then decide 
whether he was fit to be taken permanently into our service or not, 
-The Board agree to this. 

Mr. B. Das: That was good of you. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Perhaps 1 might say just one more word on 
this question of training. I Fere also in the last year or two we have 
•overhauled all our methods of training our probationers. Wo have laid 

■ down in the rules instructional courses all directed to helping our pro- 
bationers to get to that state of efficiency which I must say we had 
when we got young European engineers from England. It is our desire, 
I repeat, to make our young Indian officers efficient, and I, Sir, enter a 
Btrong protest against the remarks made by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
•Das, that w'e neglect them in any way. 

Sir, there is a small point in connection with the recruitment for our 
superior services that I should like to mention before I i^ass on to deal 
with the numbers in the upper subordinate grades. One or two Honour- 
able Members on the opposite Benches are apt at times to doubt tlui 
a-ccuracy of the facts placed before them. Now last year when 1 spoke 
on the subject of recruitment of our superior services., my Honourabl'; 
friend, Mr. Neogy, very rightly remark(?d that there were certain dis- 
crepancies from year to year in the figures relating to recruitment due to 
additions and deductions being made because the recruits, who wew 
given letters of appointment in one year, joined their appointments next 
year, and ho wanted to be quite sure that those additioiis and deductions 

were so candully made as not to prejudice the conclusions to be drawn 

from the figures. Now you will find, Sir, from page 55 of this year’s 
Administration lieport that we have met, what 1 n*gard to be the con- 
structive suggestion of my Honourable friend, and we have stated in the 
Report that, since the primary object of thc'se statements is to show thii 
number of vacancies and how they are filled, an officer w'hose rocruitmeni 
was arranged for during a particular year has been regarded as having 
been appointed during that year, even if ho happened to join in the 

ensuing year. That is, in every year the same principle will be adopted 

in compiling the figures, and there will not be, as in the past, additions 
and deductions because young officers join their posts in a year diffcivni 
from that in which they are appointed. That is all I have got to say, 
Sir, on the general question of the recruitment for our superior seiwieos, 
and I think that T will carry the House with mo when I say that tli(^ 
pledge which Government gave some years ago that they would recruit 
up to 75 per cent, of the vacancies, has so far as our State-managed 
railways are concerned been fulfilled to the utmost with the least possible 
delay; and that so far as the Cqmpany-managed railways are concerned, 
the only defect is in regard to their recruitment to the Transportation. 
Power and Mechanical Engineering Departments, a defect due to unavoid- 
able circumstances. 
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Mr. B. DasJ What about the covenanted hands temporarily recruited 
for the State railways? 

Hr. A. M. Eaymu: I do not quite follow what the Honourable: 
Jfember is .driving at because the figures I read out with regard to the> 
company-worked railways from page 55 of the Eeport were for permanent, 
and not temporary vacancies. And this would include covenanted officers,-' 
whether they are in permanent service on these railways or against 
temporary posts. I only wish, before I leave this question of the diffi- 
culty of company-worked railways in recruiting up to 75 per cent:, to 
ask the Honourable Members to read what is stated in paragraph 9 of 
the Memorandum on the elimination of racial discrimination in the services. 
At one- time I almost thought that what is stated there is of sufficient 
importance to be read out by me so that it would get into the proceedings; 
of this debate, but I will not do so because there are one or two other 
points which I wish to reply upon and I think I have already taken up a 
groat deal of time. 

I want to reply to the specific charge, once more made by my 
Honourable friend Mr. B. Das, that in filling certain vacancies in the 
Electrical Traction Department of our railways we took on European 
officers and did not take on qualified Indians who were working with a 
company in Bombay. Now, Sir, in respect of all vacancies in our 
guperior services we consider at the time what proportion falls to be 
made by European recruitment and what falls to Indian recruitment. That 
is to say, if we have to fill four vacancies,, we reserve three to be filled 
by Indians and one by a European. If in respect of certain of the 
specially technical posts, wo cannot get qualified Indians, either from 
the High Commissioner for India or from the Public Service Commission, 
wo fill them by the appointment of Europeans. But in doing that, we 
do not prejudice the claims of the Indians as a whole, because to the 
extent to which we employ in some specialised posts more Europeans, 
we reduce the recruitment to some other Department correspondingly, 
so that on the total we shall secure the 75 per cent, recruitment of 
Indians. ' ’ ; 

In regard to the particular case referred to by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, it was not the Eailway Board that made the selection. Thfe 
Railway Board merely stated the minimum qualifications they required 
for the posts. They had in mind the number of Ipdians that they 
would like to take in that particular Department in order to get 75 per 
cent. Indians in that Department. • It was on the recommendation of the 
Public Service Commission that the selections were made. Perhaps later 
-in when the young Indian gentlemen, to whom my Honourable friend 
has referred, become a little more qualified by experience in the work 
that they are doing just now, they will stand, a chance of being selected 
for employment in that highly specialised and very important branch of 
railway operations. • • ' , . 

Mir. B. i)as: Will yon write to the Consulting Engineer not to dismiss 
these four electrical engineers? 

Mir. A. M. Eayman: I do not think that Government will interfere in 
that way. It would not be right for Government to write to a private 
company tp employ any particular person pr npt to dismiss any particular 
person. i 
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Sir, I think I owe it to my Honourable friend, Mr. Aung, from Burma 
to make an observation which will meet the main p(^t that he raised in 
the discussion^ I want to tell him, Sir, that the Government *of India 
and the Bailway Board do not lose sight of the desirability of employing 
in the superior services of the Burma railways an adequate number of 
Burmans. We have under discussion just now the desirability of apply, 
ing the 76 per cent, recruitment in respect of the Burma railways for 
Burmans and persons domiciled in Burma. Unfortunately I am not in a 
position to say what the decision of the Government of India is going 
to be, because the Government of India have referred certain proposals 
to the Government of Burma and they are awaiting a reply. It so 
happens that at the present moment we are making our recruitments 
for the year 1930-31, but the ‘India’ portion of recruitment for the Burma 
railways will not take place until the Government of India hear finally 
from the Burma Government and the Government of India take a deci- 
sion as to the policy that is to be adopted in filling the superior posts 
on the Burma railways. 

One other point that was raised by Honourable Members was this. Why 
does not the Bailway Board give more information in their Beport by 
showing the recruitment of other communities than those which is shown 
in the Beport at the present moment? Particularly I think mention was 
made of the Sikh community: Now, Sir, I feel that I can say without 
contradiction that the Eeports produced by the Bail way Board each year 
of their administration are as big and bulky documents as reports pro- 
duced by any other administration all the world over. We have neces- 
sarily to cut down the amount of information that can be given in these 
Beports if they are not to be over-bulky. But I do hope that the repre- 
sentatives of the other communities will not understand by this that no 
attention is paid to the extent of their representation in the services when 
we come to make recruitment to the services. I have in my office a 
complete statement of the composition of our superior services by each 
community, and when the time comes to fill appointments otherwise than 
in the direct order of merit, that statement toerether with the Board's 
recommendations is placed before the Honourable Sir George Bainy for 
orders, so that he may be in a position to see to what extent it is 
necessary to make selection of individuals belonging to particular com- 
munities for appointments to the one-third vacancies that are intended 
to redress communal inequalities. In other words. Sir, full consideration 
is given to the composition of the services bv all the various communities 
at the time such selections are made. But, Sir, I hope Honourable 
Members will not understand that we only do that for the superior 
services. I am not going to take it on my part to say that in eveiy 
office of our Bailwav Administrations, a similar process and procedure is 
gone through for the selection of members of different communities for 
subordinate posts; hut I have made it mv duty in the last two years to 
impress upon the Agents of our State Bailwav Administrations and the 
heads of offices that this is a necessary preliminary before they make 
their selections to redress communal ineaualities. lAhd I say that I wfll 
go further, and I will have the point further investigated so that, if it 5*^ 
necessary for^the. Bailway Board to lay down precise instructions that 
Bailway Administrations are lb follow this procedures, those instn^otion*^ 
will be sent out. 
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I«iyill now pac» on, Sir, And deal further with the question of the re- 
presentation of Indians in the subordinate services. No one, 1 think, will 
deny that if the total numbers are taken into consideration the represmta- 
tion of In4ians is adequate; in fact it is almost entirely Indian. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; What page please? 

Mr. A. Uayman: 1 have not yet come to the figures but 1 will 
pass on to consiaeraiions ot representation to tne upper suDoramate graaes 
and i will try to saiisxy tne jaonourabie Member by going straigiit to the 
bgures in the docunient which is m his hands.' i reier to the ngures on 
page paragraph iv, ox the Memorandum ot the itailway jboara on the 
oiunmation ox racial discrimmation in the services. I can quite understand 
tne disbatisxuctiou wmcn Honourable Members on the otner siue ot the 
House leei that an unduly large proportion ot the upper suborainate posts 
on our railways are held by hjuropeans and Anglo-±ndians. Mere too I 
would appeal to tnem to looix at this question not ais it we are writing 
on a clean siate today, but to remember that we are dealing with ngures 
tliat have come into being in the process ot years ; and i would ask them 
to see what a great advance has been made m recent years m lUhng the 
posts in tne upper subordinate grades by Indians, lou will nnu, bhi 
taut on our btate-mauaged railways, between the years IU26 and lUdU, the 
increase in the number ot Europeans and Anglo-Indians, taKen together, m 
the upper subordinate appointments was omy 24, whereas the mcrease of 
ludiaus ot all classes other than Europeans and Anglo-lndiansi was 896. 

1 think 1 had better repeat these hgures m another way. Out of a total 
of 920, 896 fall to Indians and 24 only to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

I think. Sir, that this represents fairly rapid Indiamsation. lurning next 
to the Company-managed railways, you will find there that, whereas, the 
.total number of poses available to Europeans and Anglo-Indians between 
the years 1926 and 1980 fell by 24, the increase in respect of Indians was 
!^54. 1 think those hgures speak for themselves. 1 wish to make oxily 
one small observation before 1 sit down. My friend, Mr. Das, complained 
of the absence of Indians holding senior posts on the railways. 1 think 
the House should know that at this moment there are on the State* 
managed railways three Indians who are heads of Departments, two Chief 
Engineers and one Controller of Posts. 

Ur. B. Das: Out of how many posts? 

Mr. B. K. Shaomukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : I wish to ask for information on a 
point arising out of this question of Indianisation. Some years back, a 
proposal was brought before the Standing Finance Committee for Bailvirays 
for the creation of a new post on the South Indian Eailway as Deputy Agent 
of that railway, and in according their sanction to the creation of that postf 
the Standing Finance Committee added a rider that an attempt must be 
toade by the Eailway Administration to secure an Indian for that post. 
I would like to know. Sir, what steps were actually taken by the Eailway 
Administration to try to find out whether a suitable Indian was available 
to fill the post of Deputy Agent on the South Indian Eailway. If my 
information is correct,' the gentleman who is now acting as Deputy Agent 
^ the South Indian Eailway joined the service only in the year 1924; 
rrom this it is clear that this gentleman was chosen, not because he was d 
senior officer on the railways but obviously for certain other considerationii; 
a gentleman who has put in only six years in the Railway Service was 
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thought fit to occupy a very important post in the Eailway Administration 
’bf the nature of Deputy Agent, I would ask my Honourable friend to 
inform this House whether, in their search to find a suitable^ person for 
this post either in the service of the South Indian Eailway, or* in other 
railways of India, they were not able to come across a suitable Indian, 
and— I would like to be corrected if I am wrong— I have been told that 
the present gentleman is the son of the Managing Director of the South 
Indian Eailway itself. If* these facts are really true, I would submit to 
my Honourable friend that it is not conducive to the creation of that 
confidence either in this House or outside in the bona fidea of the Eail- 
way Administration in their efforts to Indianise the services. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: {Sir, it is very difficult for me to give a reply to 
that question, because I did not happen to be on the Eailway Board at 
^at time holding a post in connection with the filling up of appointments. 
I do remember the incident so far as it related to the Standing Finance 
Committee for Eailways recommendation. But, Sir, I am not in a posi- 
tion to inform the Honourable Member what steps the Eailway Administra- 
tion itself took to find a suitable Indian for the post; but I will say this, 
that I am sme that the Eailw’ay Board paid the utmost respect to the 
recommendations of the Standing Finance Committee. (Question.) I 
have no doubt about that at all and I do suggest, Sir, that if the Honour- 
able Member who raised this question is not satisfied, he might put down 
a question on the paper when the Government will obtain all the necessary 
information and give him a complete reply. 


Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikli) : Sir, I quite agree with the 
observations of my friend. Dr. Ziauddin, that when the principle of 
Indianisation has been settled on the floor of this House and is at any rate 
in theory accepted by the Treasury Benches, it is not necessary to raise 
this question of principle so far as Indianisation goes. But at the same 
time this House has a duty to perform in watching or keeping a vigilant 
eye on the work of the Eailway Department in order to see whether that 
principle which is accepted in theory is hping worked in practice or not. 
Now, in order to keep an eye on this important principle of Indianisation, 
certain Honourable Members of this House have quoted facts and figures 
/Showing that in practice the principle has not been worked as thoroughly 
as expected. We find, Sir, that in this matter of Indianisation, very little 
effort has been rnade in recent years to bring up the representation of 75 
per cent, of Indians in the railway service throughout India. Along with 
it, , I as a representative of the Sikh community have a grievance and a 
serious grievance arising out of the admissions made by the Honourable 
Sir George Eainy. When I read his Budget speech, I found that on the 
point of representation of minorities, the only reference made by him was 
a ref^ence to the Muslim claims and not to other important minorities 
in India. I looked into this Memorandum of the representation of 
Muslims in the railway services and I found that the Eesolution of this 
House, which was adopted in March, 1923, claimed to give the same prO' 
tection tq the minorities other than the Muslims. TJa.e Eesolution reads : 

recommends to the Governor General in Council that in making 
fS /.k eervices under the control of the Central Govermnent eteps be 
taken to .secure that the services are not unduly overweiirhted with renresentatiws of 
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iToWf further on, where the Government policy is enunciated and the rules 
have been framed from time to time in order to give e^ect to that policy, 
we fi®wi that the term used is ''important minorities'' and not one 
minority. But here in the Budget speech it was nothing short of a sur- 
prise. to find that the claims of communities other than the Muslims have 
been* entirely ignored. 

I have another grievance against another Honourable friend who pro- 
bably deliberately used an expression which is nothing short of an insulting 
expression when it is used in connection with an important community like 
the Sikhs in the Punjab. I am sorry to see that he is not in his seat, 
as I would have liked him to hear me say that the expression he used in 
respect of my community, calling us bats, was not a very happy expres- 
sion; but I am sure he will come to know of it later. I would tell him 
that, though he has used that expression in one sense, 1 am going to use 
it in a quite different sense, and therefore I accept his word as correct. 
By 'the word "bat" probably he meant that quadruped which is classed 
neither as a bird nor as a beast. ... 

An Honourable Member: Quadruped? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Oh, yes; it has four legs. By that expression he 
meant that quadruped which goes by the name of bat as one which does 
not know how to breast the storm. But he will find the Sikh community 
as that bat which is not made of fiesh and blood but of seasoned wood, 
that kind of wood which in the hands of a batsman knows how to breast 
a storm when it comes in the shape of a thrust at it; that bat which 
rolled back the Moghul Empire from the Punjab in its palmiest days, 
which rolled back the tribal invasions from across the frontier when they 
came to contest the supremacy of the Punjab, that bat which rolled back 
his people from the United Provinces when my countrymen, my com- 
munity came to this very town of Delhi and saved it in 1857 from their 
hands. My Honourable friends, now occupying the Treasury Benches 
especially ought to feel grateful to us (Laughter) that we placed them there ; 
and it is that bat made of seasoned wood which recently sent back 
O’Dwyerism from the Punjab in niaidial law days, and it is the same bat 
which dealt a few blows to the Government when they wanted to contest 
the supremacy of gurudwaras with us. If I can give a very recent instance, 
it is that self-same bat which recently in the Bound Table Conference rolled 
back the fourteen points of Mr. Jiiinah. (Laughter.) That is the bat we 
.are like; and I say even now that, where the Silvh rights are concerned, 
wo are not a yielding community. We never yield. I will say to the Bail- 
way Member in charge that if the Indianisation of the railway services 
comes to be a practical fact — and it ought to come because of the solemn 
pledges that they have given to all of us — then the community, which I have 
the honour to belong to, should have an adequate share and an effective 
voice in that. 

At the same time I will say that if the Eailway Board and Eailway 
Member are really in earnest to Indianise the services and if they are 
in earnest to meet the financial stringency which is clear from the Budget 
presented to this House, I will malcG a few suggestions and shall wait 
to see if those suggestions are carried out in the proper spirit or not. I 
find that on the North Western Eailway Eoyal Engineers are employed 
in important positiSns. They generally belong to the Military Depart- 
nient and their services are lent to the Eailway Department. If they 
are only reverted back to their military posts, there will not only be a 
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saving in the expenses but room will be made available for Indians of 
equal position to occupy those places. I will quote an instance. Cblonel 
iWalton is the Agent of the North Western Eailway and is at* present 
getting Bs. 3,500 per mensem. His substantive post in the military ser- 
vice will only bring him a Goloners pey> which is not more than Bs. 2,700. 
Similarly Majors are getting Bs. 2,000 a month, while their substantive 
pay on the military side is not more than Bs. 1,2()0; Captains get Bs. 1,200 
on the railways while on the military side they get only Bs. 700 and not 
more. If these services are scrutinised and these instances are carefully 
gone into, and these gentlemen are sent back to the Military Department, 
certainly a good deal of saving can be effected to meet the deficit in the 
Budget, with which we are seriously faced at this time. 

In- conclusion, I would take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Hayman 
for the assurance that the Sikhs* claims will not go unconsidered. • • 

An Honourable Member: Has he said so? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Lastly, I will only request that in the next Admi- 
nistration Beport tacts and ngures relatmg to the Sikh conamunity should 
be quoted as tney are now quoted in respect of the Muslim community. 
With these remarks I resume my seat. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: After what has fallen from my 
friends, Sir, I do not think I ought to take up much of the time of the 
House in discussing whether there ought to be Indianisation or not. That 
ought not to be in issue at this late hour of the day. In the convention 
established in the year 1924 there is a clause which says:^ 

‘'Apart from the above conventions, this Assembly further recommends that the 
railway services should be rapidly Indianised and further that Indians should be 
appointed as Members of the Kail way Board as early as possible/* 

The first clause of this convention says that the railway services should 
be rapidly Indianised. As far as 1 am aware, this recommendation has 
been accepted by the Government and the words are ** rapidly Indianised’*. 
I suppose the words were put there with some idea. But if you turn to 
pages 53 and 59 where there is a classification made of the communities 
recruited from April 1925 up to date, you will find it is a very very sorry 
t^e. What I cannot understand — am really speaking in all humility — 
regarding the attitude of the Treasury Benches in this matter is this.. 
They have accepted this rapid Indianisation policy. They cannot deny it. 
From a perusal of the Schedule affixed to this Beport, the pace of Indiani- 
sation has not been in any way as rapid as it should have been. Now, 
Sir, when you come to put this motion to the vote, the Treasury Benches 
oppose it. For what? I cannot understand. You have accepted the 
policy of Indianisation, and it has been pointed out to you by your own 
facts and figures that you have not worked up to it to the extent to 
which you should have worked up, and when I say in consequence of 
that I am going to move a out of Bs. 100 in your Demand, you do not 
agree and throw down a challenge to defeat us. The result is what? 
Have you, or have you not accepted the convention? Can you then in 
all seriousness and in all sincerity oppose the present demand? If you 
find that you have worked up to your convention established in this House 
a few years ago, then why hesitate? I say it is not, a question of not 
prring at all. Hum a n nature is liable to err, and in a big organizaticm hhe 
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thjd Bailway Board, it is just possible that the orders issued from the 
headquarters do not reach the tail end in time, and probably effect is not 
given to such orders so very expeditiously or so very usefully. All of 
us who have had anything to do with administration do know that the 
orders communicated from the headquarters do not generally reach the 
tail end expeditiously and effect is not given with the same force and with 
the same seriousness as the headquarters intended. Say frankly that 
there had been a mistake somewhere. The leakage that was talked of 
the other day by the Honourable Member should be stopped, and you 
should give effect to the policy of Indianisation as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. If you do that, then there will be no discontent whatsoever on 
this side of the House. But what I complain of is that there has not 
been as serious an attempt made as might have been made. I there- 
fore submit, Sir, that when the time comes next year for reviewing this 
question, the words “rapidly Indianise” should be borne in mind. A few 
percentages here and a few percentages there will not satisfy this side of 
the House at all. My friend, Mr. Hayman, thanks to his energy and 
experience in this Department, has paved the way, and a great deal of 
improvement has been made. But what he has done so far is, I submit 
respectfully, not sufficient to give effect to the words “rapidly Indianise”, 
and if effect is given to these words next year, we on this side of the 
House will have no cause to complain at all. » 

Mr. President: I should like to know what are the wishes of the 
House in the matter of proceeding with this discussion. Shall we adjourn 
now and continue the debate tomorrow? (Several Honourable Members: 
“Continue it, continue it tomorrow.”) Honourable Members will realise 
that only four days are allotted for Demands for Grants, three of which are 
gone, and we are still on the first Demand. 

Hr. Arthur Moore: The question may now be put. Sir. 

Several Honourable Membenr: We will adjourn now. 

Mr. President: Today is the third day. and we are still on the first 
Demand. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (Chittagong and Eaishahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : But of all the cuts this is the most important. 

Mr. President: If Honourable Members are satisfied with the progress 
made, I have nothing to say. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I move. Sir, that the question be now put. 

Mr. President: That will mean that we will have to sit till half past 
five. If the House agrees to the motion for closure now, there will still 
be two replies to be made, the Honourable the Railway Member has the 
right of reply and the Mover also will no doubt wish to reply. 

An Honourable Member: It will take another half an hour. 

Mr. President: If the House is prepared to sit till half past five, I am 
quite agreeable. 

Several Honourable Members: No, no; adjourn, adjourn. 

Mr. President: Very well, then. The House will now adjourn till 
Eleven o’clock tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 26tK February, 1981\ 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 26th February, 1931, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir George Kainy (Leader of the House) ; With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course 
of Government business in the week beginning March, the 2nd. .On that 
flny, the first bu8ineii#s before the House will bo a motion for the election 
o£ Members to the Indian llosearch Fund Association. 1'ho next biisiii( 3 ss 
will be the election of Members to the Cenlral Advisory Council for liail- 
wa;vS, and this will be followed by the election of Members to the Stand- 
ing Commitieci on Emigration. On the conclusion of this business, the 
Ifoiise will proceed to the discussion of a motion in connection with the 
White Paper issued on the Bound Table Conference. The terms# of the 
motion will be placed on ihe agenda paper. The House will not sit on 
Tuesday, the 3r(l, and Wednesday, the 4th, which are gazetted holidays 
for Holi. Thursday, the 5th, and Friday, the Oth, have been appointed 
lor the general discussion of the Budget. As at present arranged, there 
will bo no sitting of the House on Satimlay, the 7th. 


THE BAILWAY BUI )0 El'— LIST OF DEM ANUS— cmi/d. 

Dkmand No. 1 . — Bailway Board — conid. 

Indianisation Policy in the Kaihvaijs. 

Mr, President: The Houf^e will resume furl her consideration of the 
cait motion by Mr. Banga Iyer, No. 17. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Miiham- 
uuulan Bnral) : I do not want to make a long speech on this cut. My 
purpose in participating in the discussion of this motion is only to as£0- 
('iaic myself with the motive underlying the cut. It should not be consi- 
dered that we, the Mussalman^, wlio always press for their share in the 
public services arc not anxious for any general advance in the wa\ of 
Indianisation. In fact, wc heartily support this motion for Indianisation, 
nnd I think that wo, the Mussalmans, cannot get our proper share unless 
bidianisation is carried on in the services. I will add one word in regard 
to the threat which was uttered by the Leader of the House, that if we go 
on carrying cuts in the extravagant expenditure of the railways we may 
not have the improvements for which these motions arc passed. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : May I say, in order to make my meaning perfectly clear, that 
number of 10()-rupee cuts will make the slightest difference. It was a 
question of a substant/al cut in the Demand, and I did not mean in any 
to convey any suggestion of pique as regards what happened. It is 
purely a question of substance, whether if a certain large sum is taken 
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away from the Budget, we shall have enough money to do all that* we 
ahould like to do. 

Haulvi Muhammad Yakub: I certainly think that a big administration 
like the railways, in which, as has been pointed out, there is' so much 
extravagance, can spare a lakh of rupees from the monies that they spend 
on their luxuries. As T said yesterday, economies should be made on 
luxuries and not on necessities. The Leader of the House thought that 
the Mussalmans are a docile and weak people, and whatever you may do 
with them they will not raise their hands, and therefore he hurled [this 
threat at the Mus&almans. Probably, if it were the case of a stronger 
interest, he would not have used that threat. 

With these remarks, I associate myself with the motion moved by my 
Honourable friend. 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee (Nominated Non-Official): 1 think that 
these debates on Indianisation, which come up like a hardy annual from 
A ear to year, have f^erved a very useful purpose. There is no doubt that 
they have contributed very largely to the change of heart in the Railway 
Board and those who have the patronage in the railways. In these days 
the question of Indianisation needs no argument. It has been accepted 
in principle by the Honourable the Bailway JMcmber and by his officers, 
and it has been urged by this House year after year. I believe that there 
is no doubt whatever that the Raihvay Member is, of all persons, most 
sincere in his attitude on this matter. He has tried to do his best to 
carry out Indian! station as far as he could, and I can say the same thing 
of Mr. Haymari, riairiely, that he has also shown a very sincere desire to 
carry out the wishes of the House in this direction. For the rest, I can 
only say that Borne was not built in a day and that all good Ihingf^ come 
to him that waits. 

Now, Sir, bearing in mind that the principle has been accepted by the 
Government, the question before the House is what are the best methods 
of giving effect to this policy, of accelerating its progress, and also for 
guaranteeing that Indianisation is carried out on the right lines. In this 
matter I \velcomc the information, or rather the announcement that w\‘is 
made by my Honourable' friend, Mr. Hayrunn, regarding the introduction 
of a neAv set of rulc.s for recruitment to the subordinate services#. He has 
very kindly said that these rules are being now framed, and that he will 
iplace them for consideration before the Central Advisory Council for 
Bailways and then take action on them. Here I w'ould like to make a 
suggestion, and it is# this, that when these rules have been placed before 
the Central Advisory Council for Bailw^ays and their opinion taken, they 
should also be made available to all Members of this House. T find myself 
in a certain amount of difficulty and it is this. I reproF#ent in this House 
a very large community, thougli, of course, taken as a wdiole and com- 
pared to the total population of the country, it is not very large, but still it 
is five millions strong, and though I have at all times exercised the 
greatest restraint in pressing their claims and have not pressed communnl 
representation of any kind, I do feel that, s-ince I C9me to this House ms 
their representative, a certain duty is laid on my shoulders. I personally 
feel that a fair field and no favour is the best method for recruitment to 
the public services, and therefore, I have always kept silent whenever the 
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question of communal representation has been urged. Now, the GoTern- 
m^Ht liave clearly stated that they will do their beat to further the legiti- 
mate claims of the Muhammadan minority in the matter of employment 
in the railways. I have no quarrel with that. I believe that even the 
question, of efficiency can be made into a fetish and that all communities 
slioulcl have their share in the public services of the country. I therefore 
feel that, if that claim is accepted, and afc# 1 have said, I have no quarrel 
with it, I<fecl that the claims of other communities also ought to have some 
consideration. For example, there are so many minorities; there is the 
Sikh minority, there is the Indian Christian minority, and there are other 
minorities. And though I do not at thif# time want to make the position 
in any way difficult for Government, I do feel tliat when these rules for 
r('cruitment arc brought out after they had been considered by the Central 
Advisory Council, we, as representatives of minorities, should have a right 
to know, or rather an opportunity to know, what these rules are and how 
f;ir the claims of the communities that we represent have been kept in 
view. T do hope that Mr. Hay man will agree to my suggestion that 

(liese rules should be placed at least in the Library of the House. 

Coming on to another subject, T am, naturally, very much interested 
in discovering careers for university graduates. My work lie& among 

tlicm. T feel that a large number of them are anxious to obtain em- 
ployment in the railways; and it is only right that these men with 

superior education and better training received in their colleges should 
find a field of service in the railways. What happens now is that the 
sippointments generally open to them are very inferior appointments. I 
do not think that it is right and fair that a man, after liis father has 
spent all the money that he now-a-days has to on his university career, 
and after the number of years that the young man {spends there, he 
slioiild be asked to go and work on the raMways, say, at a starting salary 
of Rs. 25 or 30 a month and then have to wade bis w^ay wearily up to 
something like Rs. 100 or 150 a month at the end of his career. No 
doubt, a system of recruitment that compels these young men to join on 
sncli low salaries does not attract the best type of men. Mr. Hayman 
has said that an announcement will be made on what may be described 
as the recruitment to the intermediate grades of the subordinate services. 

I think that is an opening for our educated young men and their claims 
ought to be carefully considered when recruitment is being made to the 
iniiTmediatc grades of the subordinate services. 

Then again there is anolhor suggestion which I should like to make and 
il is lliis. When recruitment i& made to these services, there ought to be 
carefully appointed selection committees. T had something to say yester- 
day about the composition of the quota committees formed for the superior 
services, and I believe that the recruitment to the intermediate grades of 
the subordinate services should be made not by a single individual officer, 
wlio may be open to all kinds of persuasions. Their lives are mode a 
harden by the number of letters of recommendation that they receive. I 
fhe.refore suggest that carefully appointed selection committees should be 
appointed to recruit for the intermediate services and on those committees 
it is necessary that there should be not only railway officers hut representa- 
tives of the various communities. I would also make a strong plea that 
there should be appointed on those communities some educational experts 

a2 
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who understand and have personal knowledge of the university men who 
apply f')r jobs. If care is taken in the formation of these committees, we 
will be able to get the right type of young men, and I hope, Sir, that t'hese 
few suggestions will receive consideration at the hands of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hayman. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Noii-Muliammadan) : 
Sir, the remark just now made by the Honourable the Railway Member calls 
for more than a passing notice. The Honourablti the Railway Mcmbei* was 
plea&ed to i)oint out that a- few cuts of Rs. 100 had no terrors for him and 
that it was only ihe substantial cuts that he objected to. This cut of 
Rs. 100 proposed by Mr. Ranga Iyer is a token cut in order to ventilate a 
matter on which the House feels strongly. It is not tlie magnitude of the 
anuaint involved, that is- in question. There is a certain policy behind 
these cuts, to which the attention of the Oovernnient has to be drawn 
and I \vas surprised to lind that the Honourable the Railway Member 
attached more ini'portaiice to the amount of the cut than to the underly- 
ing principle involved, 'riie ])oint is that a certain policy is attacked, and 
we put forward certain suggestions by means of ibe&e token cuts and place 
our point of view’ before the Governnu'nt, and it is for them to accef)t the 
suggi'stion if the\ can bring themselves round to accept that point of view. 
The Honourable Member should not look upon it in terms of R^. 100 or 
Rs. 1,000, and from that point of view I certainly take objection to the w’ay 
in which he has ])nt the matter to the House. If a cut of a lakh of rupees is 
carried, it is certainly uncomforiable, but it is noi from that point of view' 
that the discussions have gol to be looked at. 

Now’, Sir, there are just a feAV remarks about the subject that is being 
discusfi^(‘d. I wish to draAV the attention of the House to a certain class 
of employees on (he railways, wliose claims in making these appointments 
under the schenui of Indianisation, have for a long lime been ignored. 
Statistics^ have been 'placed before you and statistics can be made to tell 
any tale. Looking at page 8 of this Memorandum on the removal of 
racial discrimination, 1 tind i\mi some figures are given for State-managed 
and (Company-managed raihvays. According to this Memorandum, 
Indianisation has been understood to mean the employment of a largei 
iiiim,ber of Indians in the services. I respectfully submit that is not the 
proper interpretation to be ])ut upon it. Indianisation as wo understand 
it means the growing employment of Indians in substitution for the foreign 
agency that w^as already there. That, I think is the implication of it, 
and tiic second implication which follows it is the idea of ^economy. The 
employment of persons belonging to this country ought ultimately to lea 
to economy. These are the two implications of it. Now, I should like 
to draw the attention of the House to the figures given in this Memorandum. 
On the State-managed railways there \vere 4,048 Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians in the year 1926. In 1929, we have 4,041, a decrease of 2. in 
10»30, the figure stood at 4,067, an increase of 24, so that, taking the figures 
for 1926 and 1930, vou find that there is no replacement. Therefore so 
far as Indianisation goes, it docs not exist in this branch. How doe9 
Indianisation come in? Now, there were 1,443 Indians in 1926, am m 
1929 they have increased to 2,178. Now, Sir, my objection comes m here. 
Whenever there is a demand for Indianisation, the policy of the Railway 
Board is# to create more jobs and give them to Indians, instead of replacing 
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the Euro 2 )eans and Anglo-Indians. I submit that this is not the object 
< 5 f^ Indianisation. It is extravagance, pure and simple, and it defeats the 
object of Indianisation. It is neither economy nor replacement of persons 
other than Indians. The figures for the Company-managed railways are 
better.. There, in 1926, the number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians was 
1,892, and in 1920 it was 1,827, that is 6»5 less. Indians were 795 in 1926 
and they were 1,049 in 1930, that is 254 more. The Company-managed 
railways know their business. They could not create so many extra jobs 
as the State-managed railways did. That is one aspect of the case. It is 
in the subordinate services that you have created more jobs and given them 
to Indians. That is not Indianisation. 

Now, there is another aspect of the case. Recently I put a question to 
inquire whether in th (3 Loco. Workshop at Moghulpura there was any Indian 
as Foreman and I was told there was only one. Now these Loco. Foremen 
get a pay of Rs. 500 to 650. I find that there is only one Foreman or 
Assistant Foreman. These latter draw a salary of Rs. 425 to 500 p. m. 
Now, what is the reason for the paucity of Indians? Reading between the 
lines, one finds that the recruitment of some persons in the upper 
subordinate grades is made in England. They are recruited on a pay of 
something like Rs. 800 or so for a certain number of years, and after their 
ierm of contract is over, they are pushed up to the&e jobs of Foremen and , 
Assistant Foremen. How is Indianisation to be effected if these people, 
wlio come on short-term contracts, are pushed up to these posts? This is 
how Indianisation goes on. The real way to do this is not to increase the 
jobs, but to supplant the foreign agency. You must get thes<e temporary 
men to train Indians and fit them to take up these jobs, instead of pushing 
up these covenanted men into these jobs, after their term is over. It is 
impossible to suppose that at this time the N. W. Railway could not puf^ 
into the ranks of Foremen and Assistant Foremen any qualified Indians. 

1 would therefore cut this matter short and submit that this outside re- 
cruitment should in future be reduced to the minimum and attempts should 
be made to push up Indians so far as they are available into the services, 
and the r(?criiitnient of outsiders should as far as possible be stopped. That 
floes not mean doing it in the old world sense — “as# far as may be to go 
on for fifty years” — but rapid Indianisation; and T submit the Railway De- 
partment should give careful attention to this aspect of the question. 

Several Honourable Members: Tlie question may now be ]mt. 

Mr. £. F. Sykes (Bombay: European): Sir, as* my Honourable friend, 
Mr. (lhatterjee, has observed in his speech just now, the policy of Indianiza- 
tion is one tliat has been accepted by ibe Government of India ever since, 

1 siqqioFfc, the dale of the Lee Commission. During this debate, I think 
it lias been sufficiently borne out that the action that the Government 
of India have taken has been as near as possible equal to that w^hich they 
had promised, and it is therefore surprising that the House should have 
given so much time to a debate on this particular subject. Certainly, Sir, 
lu tliis part of the House there is no intention of questioning the policy, 
and it has always had our support. There is, however, only one con- 
f^idoration we would like to urge, and that is that it should be carried out 
with strict justice, and I would like to invite the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the statement that was made by Mr. Hayman the other 
day. Mr. Hayman announced that in the matter of recruitment during 
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the current year they proposed to absorb into their permanent establish- 
ments a number of officers who had so far been employed in their tem- 
porary establishment. Now in 1926 the Government initiated a very large 
programme of construction, and a policy of construction always demands 
the employment of a large number of temporary engineers. The Govern- 
ment, pursuing its policy of Indianization, engaged as many men as it could 
find in the country and exliaustcd the country's resources — ^resources which, 
I may say, arc perhaps not so extensive as are generally supposed; at 
any rate my experience goes to show that there is a fairly early limit to 
the extent to which you can expand your cadres by recruitment in India. 
Well, after exhausting tlie country's resources, the Government of India 
proceeded to recruitnu'nt on short-term contracts, of a large number of 
gentlemen of other nationalities. When this absorption of the temporary 
employees into the pennanent establishment takes place, I hope, Sir, that 
the Government will make a point of seeing that all persons who have 
been or arc on their temporary establishment receive equal consideration 
in the matter of the allotment of permanent posts. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr, President: I accept the closure. The question is that the question 
be now f)iit. 

The nioiion was adopted. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Mubam- 
madan Eural) : Is noi the Honourable the Railway Member going to reply 
before mo? Very well, Sir, 1 shall exorcise my right of reply, but shall 
not take more than a ininulc to express my agreement with my Honour- 
af)l(‘ fri(uid, Mr. Sykes, in what he has said in his reasoned speech that 
these lliings must bo approached from the stand point of “strict justice’*. 

Mr. E. P. Sykes: We cannot hear you. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: The “strictest justice” demands, Sir, that the 
Government should not cling to corpses, and the Lee Commission's Report 
is a corpse. It is as dead as a corpse and it was the Lee Commission's 
Report which my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, clung to when he 
talked of 75 ])er cent. Indianization, or rather he quoted words from 
paragraph 84 of the Administration Report for Railways in which it is 
said apropos of recruitment that it shall be carried “as soon aa pracAicahle 
up to 75 per cent, of the total number of vacancies in the Railway Depart- 
ment as a whoh', the remaining 25 per cent, being recruited in England”. 
Sir, wc want that 75 per cent, of Indians, at least, should be in those scr^ 
vices. T would say “-cent. ])er cent.” of Indians, but «as a cornproniise for 
this transitional stage I am saving 75 per cent, of Indians. The Lee Com- 
mission’s Report, Sir, is a discredited document, .... 

An Honourable Member: Certainly so. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: and the Government ought not to 

adhere to a discredited document which this side of the House — as perhaps 
the Honourable the Leader of the House is not aware because he was 
not a Member of this House then, — ^v’^ould not touch with a pair of tongs, 
and if they did touch it with a pair of tongs it was only to put it into 
the waste-paper basket. Therefore, I do not think it is for the Honour- 
able Member representing the Railway Board here to come and tell us 
that, “We go by what the Lee Commission's Report has laid down”- 
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We want here and now that the Honourable the Kailway Member must 
give an undertaking that the recruitment of Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
musli stop for the railway services until the racial proportion is equsdised. 
There .must be strict justice done to all the communities in the country — 
the Hindu community, the Mussalman community, the Sikh community 
the depressed classes, the Parsis, the Indian Christians, the Jains — every 
other community including I admit the Anglo-Indian community; but at 
present t^e Anglo-Indian community and the European community are 
dominating the services. Sir, does the Honourable the Railway Member 
mean to say that, the smaller the minority, the larger should be the domina- 
tion ? Therefore, I take strong exception to the Honourable Mr. Hayman 
saying that “we go by this — ^the Lee Commission's Report’'. 1 question the 
very foundation of his argument. Once yon accept his pi’oniises, you 
cannot resist his conclusions. Government laid down certain laws and 
rules to regulate their action. We repudiated those laws and rules, and 
iliey come and say, “Wc have acted according to those recommendations.” 
lias not recruitment taken place of Europeans? Are not Europeans there 
at present in the services? Surely, Mr. Sykes cannot pretend that the 
Indian engineers are not obtainable. They have unnecessarily stiffened the 
qualifications of Indians as engineers to exclude them from the services. 
As a matter of fact, as I pointed out the other day, Indians do not at 
pi’csent have the opportunities which Englishmen have in England of 
facilities in the workshops. England, Sir, is “doped” — as Pandit Jawa- 
liarlal Nehru pointed out a few years ago — and I know from my own 
cx|>eriencc that England is doped so far as the admission of Indians to 
ilic workshops is concerned. I know' from my contact with Indian students 
ill Germany that in Germany greater facilities are given to Indians. On 
tli(‘ Continent and in France also greater facilities are given to Indians — 
and do you mean to say. Sir, that there arc no bridges in Germany? Do 
you really pretend that railways do not run in France and there are no 
liridges there? Why not recognize German and French qualifications? 
And when I made this point, the Honourable the Railway Member greeted 
ifc with what shall T call it — indifference? Sir, that is not the way to 
treat this House, and if the Honourable the Railway Member, here and 
now, does not undertake to stop all recruitment of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and provide for Indians the opportunities that every community 
has been persistently and consistently pressing for, I propose, Sir, to press 
tins motion to a division. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Perhaps, Sir, I might begin by 
i'«‘forring to wliat fell from inv Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad 
Vakub, and the only reason I have for going into that subject is that I 
think my Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal. misunderstood wTiat T said 
nn that point. Apparently I conveyed an impression to his mind that 
'' hercas I regard a Rs. 100 cut as a matter not worth consideration, I was 
nnich moved by a cut of one lakh of rupees. That was not my meaning 
at all. When a question of policy is involved the weight of the opinion 
this House with Government is just the same whether the cut is of 
rupee or one crore of rupees. That makes no difference. The point 
what is the opinion of the House. What I said, when T interrupted 
I'ny Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, was quite a different 
I'natter. The point there was that we have been asked to take measures 
to carry out a certain policy. Tn order to carry out that policy w^e have 
to have money to employ offieers for carrying it out, and the partieular 
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Demand under which the money would have to be found is the D^iAand 
for the Itailway Doard. If that Demand is reduced by a substantial 
amount and the House desires that Government should accept the decision 
of the House in that matter, then of course we have got to consider what 
we can leave out. All I did was to give a warning that I could not then 
undertake to find money for the particular measures which my Honourable 
friend, Maulvi Muhairiniad Yakub, wants. Tliere is no question jof a threat 
of any sort or description. I merely wished to bring the House face to 
face with the situation which had actually arisen. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. PTayman, has replied to severaj 
points in the debate and to most of the points raised by the earlier 
speakers. For that reason it will not be necessary for me to speak at 
any great length or enter into any great detail. But with reference to 
what fell from my Honourable friend, Bardar Sant Singh, I should like- 
to repeat what I said yesterday, that there never was any intention, either 
in my mind or in the mind of Government, to apply one set of principles 
to the Muslim community ftnd another set of principles to other minority 
communities. That 1 wish to disclaim altogether. And as regards the 
particular community which he represents, the Sikh community, of course 
we shall always be ready to hear what can be urged as regards their 
difficulties. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Chatterjee, made certain suggestions, whicli 
I will certainly promise to consider. In particular ho asked that, when 
our recruitment rules for subordinates are placed before the Central 
Advisory Council, copies should also be placed in the Library of the 
House. I do not think there ought to be any difficulty about that. When 
my Honourable friend sees the draft rules, he will see that we certainly 
propose in suitable cases to make use of selection committees. As regards 
the constitution of these committees, I cannot go beyond saying that his 
suggestion will be considered. 

IVIy Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, raised one or two other points on 
which I sliould like to touch. In particular he referred to the figures on 
page 8 of the Memorandum on Eacial Discrimination, and complained that 
though there has been a substantial increase in the number of Indians 
there has been no decrease in the number of Europeans. I should like 
to draw attention to one point. Honourable Members will see, if they 
will glanc'.e at the page, that whereas between 1026 and 1930 in the State- 
managed railways there was an increase of 24 in the number of Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians employed, there was a decrease of 66 in the Com- 
pany-managed railways. The reason for that is simply this that, between 
the two dates, the Burma Eailway ceased to be a Company -managed 
railway and became a State-managed railway; and therefore the figures 
for 1930 when compared with the figures of 1926 exaggerate the figures 
for the State-managed railways and diminish the figures for the Company- 
managed railways. I thought that point was worth mentioning. 

Then there is another point to which I would like to draw attention. 
It will be obvious from the figures, that between 1926 and 1930 there 
has been a substantial development of the railway business. The total 
number of appointments has increased, and in substance what ha*’ 
happened is this, that the number of European and Anglo-Indian 
subordinates has remained stationary, and the whole increase has f?on© 
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to the Indian. That in substance is the position. Hut there is a little 
more than that to be said, because, if my Honourable friend will turn 
to the statement on page 59 of the Administration Report, he will see 
that there has been a substantial decrease between 1925 and 1930 in the 
iiumbcr* of European subordinates. The number on the 1st April, 1925> 
was 2,402, and the number in 1930 is 2,005, "a decrease of nearly 400. 
I should like to give an example of what this reduction means. 
In the {^ate railway workshops, for example, we have definitely adotHed 
the policy of not recruiting covenanted subordinates from abroad, until 
wc have made every possible attempt to provide for these specialised 
appointments by training our own men and in our own workshops. I 
fliink I may say that our experience has shown that, if trouble is taken 
about it and a real effort is made, it is quite possible to fill the appoint- 
ments efficiently without bringing from England the covenanted subordi- 
nates whom we used to employ. That I think is a point of importance. 
On the other hand, turning now to the Anglo-Indian question, I should 
like to point out that that does not really fall under the head of Indiani- 
sation. It is a separate matter, and has regard to the pace taken by a 
particular community in the railway service in India. Now, my Honour- 
able friend, IMr. Raiiga Iyer, referred to the Report of a certain Commission 
as a document which he would not touch with a pair of longs. I do not 
know that that carried any great c,onvic|ti|on to my mind, nor was I 
quite sure what inference I was expected to draw from that. 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer: 1 was telling the Honourable the lA^ader of the 
House that the Legislative Assembly would not touch it with a pair of 
tongs and after discussion threw it into the waste-paper basket. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: My Honourable friend has repeated 
liiinself, but ho still carries no conviction to my mind, nor do 1 know what 
inference to draw from his statement. But what he asked me for was an 
ujidertakiiig that until the proper proportion of other communities was 
restored, there would be no further recruitment of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. I may say at once, in spite of the threat that he will vote 
against mo in the Lobby, that that is an undertaking which I am not in 
a position to give. It is quite certain that in connection with the new 
constitution the question of whether European recruitment for the railway 
services should go on will arise. That every one recognises, but in advance 
of what may be settled in that connection, it is impossible for me at this 
stage to give an undertaking. As regards the Anglo-Indian recruitment, 
til at question stands in a totally different position, and I think on two 
occasions in this House in y.^revious Budget discussions, I have tried to 
in.ilai (^lear what the position of Government was. I pointed out that to 
suggest that a single community should in permanence hold such a high 
proportion, as they hold at present, of the railway appointments was not 
a proposition that any one would support. I said further that wc would 
make it plain to the Agents that other communities must have the op- 
portunity — and a fair opportunity — of showing their capacity in the classes 
of oinploymont which liad hitherto been mainly filled by Anglo-Indians. 
I also said that the change must come about gradually and that Govem- 
loent wore not prep’ared to proceed at a pace which involved the disloca- 
fion cf the whole eeonomic structure of the life of the community. To 
■^^hat T said on these occasions Government still adhere. I quite under- 
f^tand and sympathise with the obviously natural desire — will not say 
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on the other side of the House — ^but in all quarters of the House where 
the Indians sit, the natural desire to see appointments in their own 
country filled by the sons of their country. (Applause.) I come 'from a 
country myself where we are emphatic about that, although we make it 
a point, when we can, of occupying as many positions as possible in other 
countries. (Laughter and Applause.) But nevertheless I do sympathise 
with that desire. Only I would ask the House to consider this, that if 
possible they should strive, in satisfying their ambitions, not to do injustice. 
Of course, 1 recognise that there may be differences of opinion as to what 
is or is not injustice. But I do say that in the matter of the Anglo- 
Indian community, there is a big question to be faced and it is not to be 
solved in a rough and ready manner by the proposal that from now on- 
wards we should recruit no Anglo-Indians until they have been reduced 
to the proportion of appointments which they would get on a population 
basis, T do not believe that if my Honourable friends were today sitting 
on the Treasury Bench with the actual responsibility upon them, they 
would adopt any such policy. That, Sir, I think, concludes what I have 
to say on this subject. This question of Indianisation has come up year 
after year. No doubt, my Honourable friends opposite think that we are 
very slow indeed. On the other hand, I think, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Hayman, was able to show that we have made and are making substantial 
progress. Before very long the control of these matters may pass into 
other hands, and all I wish to say as regards that is that the best wishes 
of all of us who sit here at present will go with those who may sit in our 
places. (Applause.) 


Mt. President: The ‘question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.**“ 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 53. 


Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad 
Ghuput Sing, Mr, 

Chandi Mai Oola, Bhagat 
Das, Mr. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
Dumasia, Mr. N. M. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Oour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hari Raj Swarup, Lala. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Nawab 

Muhammad. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Isra, Cbaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V 
Jehansrir. Sir Cowasji. 

Jhn, Pandit. Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. S. O. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur CJ. 
Lahiri Chandhiiry. Mr. D K. 
Ma.swood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. R. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 


Noogv, Mr. K, C. 

Pandinn, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Phookun. Mr. T. R. 

Puri, Mr. B. R. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. M. N. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi. Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna, 
Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Sadiq Hasan. Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sen, Pandit S. N. 

Shafee Daoodi. Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Shahani. Mr. S. C. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Sukhraj Rai. R?n* Bahadur. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Tun Aung, U. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Yakub. Maulvi Muhammad. 
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NOES-41. 

• 

AAdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir 8ahibzada. 
Acheson, Mr. J. G. 

Alexftndei^ Mr. W. 

Allah BaKsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Ayyangar, Diwan Bahadur V. 
Bhashyam. 

Bajpai, Mr. R. S. 

Banarji, Mr. Rajnarayan. 

Baum, Mr. E. F. 

Boag, Mr. G. T 
Chntterjee, The Eevd J. C. 

Cocke, Sir Hugh. 

Crerar, I’he Honourable Sir James 
Dalai. Dr. R. D. 

Fazl-iJIusain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Miaii Sir. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

French, Mr. J. C. 

Graham. Sir Lancelot. 

Gwyiine, Mr. C. W. 

Hamilton, Mr. K. B. L. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Ihc motion was adopted. 


Heathcote. Mr. L. V. 

Hezlett, Mr.' J. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Khurshed Ahmad Khan, Mr. 
Montgomery, Mr. H. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Parson.^, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahuddiii Ahmad, Khan Bahadur* 
i^faulvi. 

Rainy. The Honourable Sir George. 
Rov. Mr. K. C. 

Sahi, Mr. Ram Prashad Naravan. 
Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammr^d Khan Gakhar. 
Captain. 

Shillidy. Mr. J. A. 

Stiidd. Mr. E 
Sykes. Mr. E. F. 

Tin Tilt, Mr. 

Young. Mr. G. M. 


Or on the Order Paper are from 

?f \vhi h h'r Yakubt, the subject matter 

her doe<? imt di&poscd of. I understand that Mr. Ranga 

l.'ti dots not wish to move the next moUont ® 

Mr. 0 . s. SangA lyfer: I do not want to move it, Sir. 


Lease of the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
lujiaanj . bir, I move : 


■ Tliat the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

th!' n f motion in order to elicit certain information in regard to 
ni 1 ■"> North Western Eailwav. 1 under- 

. c le „ It ^ should’'like to have 

flisi osp ("government as to how they want to 

d .e of this question. In reply to a question which I put to my 

«Mpp Mo'^ber the other day, he said that ’I 

comm,, Wee was going to be appointed in order to report upon this ques- 

f specifically what sort of committee it is 

ai'itpr: >1 many members are likely to sit on it, and whether the 

boon * n (or a correct determination of this question have 

coneemed. Honourable 

Pavoni* t declared itself unmistnkeablv in 

un nnr° • management in preference to Company management. I 
Pnfi.vp commit this House to any particular view so far as the 

^ posi ion of the Bengal and North West ern Railway is concerned. 

fkopZntuon o?Te"VleS’’^ Board ’Iv'reducedV^STm 

'■li'e 'l*"** ‘Bflilway Board’ he reduced by Rg. 100. (To 

"’.‘’Th'if fii representation of the Mnslinie on the Railwnv Services.!” 

H:pr®:eTtation'7a%a^t.I’;"tvS'^ 
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But I should like to have a dear statement of intention from my Hon- 
ourable friend the Enilway Member on this point. I understand other 
railways pay a very small amount of dividend to their shareholders; but 
this railway last year paid its shareholders as high as 18 or 19 per cent. ; 
and undoubtedly this is a paying proi)osition. I should like to know as 
to when this railway is to be taken under State management, and the 
functions and scope of the committee which is going to be appointed. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes: Sir, I should like to say a few words on this motion 
of Mr. Gaya l*rasad Singh. 1 am not discussing the rights and wrongs 
of the matter any more than he did, but I think it is necessary for the 
Government to throw a little more light on this matter and say what 
progress they arc making. A decision has to be arrived at by the end 
of the current year. The committee has not yet been appointed; when 
the committee has been appointed it will have to consider its procedure 
and the information it requires; and presumably no decision can be 
arrived at until the views of the Company as regards the terms on which 
they arc willing to modify their existing contract have been received. 
If T remember rightly, at the last meeting of the shareholders of the 
Company, the Managing Director stated that they had received no com- 
munication from the Government of India on the subject of the renewal 
of their agreement. I am only speaking from memory ; I may be wrong, 
but I should like to hear from the Honourable MembtT whether that 
means that they have received no formal communication, or whether 
the matter has been under discussion with the Company through the 
various cliannels open to Government without writing formal letters to 
them through the Secretary of State. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Sykes has brought me to my feet. 1 did not want to 
take part in this discussion, hut I wish to remind my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gaya J^rasad Singh, of what hai)pened la&t Simla Session. 
The Government gave out they had io find only £12 millions to pur- 
chase this particular railway and the Assam Bengal Eailway. 1 wish 
to reply to my Honoiimble friend, Mr. Sykes, that the procedure wili 
not take much time; It does not require to take any time. If Govtrn- 
ment apprehend that they cannot collect this i;12 millions, although I 
,am not a sharebroker, I will underwrite this amount, and from what 1 
know of India, India will find ten times this amount to purchase this 
particular railway. I wish to remind the Honourable the Eailway Member 
of the Eesolution passed in the United Provinces Council and of the 
Eesolutions passed in the Bihar and Orissa Council, which show tliat 
the people who inhabit that part of India and use this railway are 
anxious to see that Government possess that line. I do not see 
any necessity for the appointment of a committee) to consider whether 
the Finance Member cannot get .4^12 millions from India on this date. 
The money is there. It is the will that is necessary. Sir George 
Schuster spoke during the debate in Simla and I think my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Eainy, also took part in that debate. India is in no 
Noon railway should be manage^ 

bv any outside companies, and if successive Secretaries 
State have in the past allowed the railways in this country to be managea 
by foreign companies, as they did particularly in the case of the B. N- 
E., without imposing any conditions, limitations or penalties from 
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to IU50, 1 warn the Secretary of State, as well as the Government of 
India,, that they should know that India wants to acquire every bit of the 
railway* line in this country. Even if we borrow 12 crores at 6 per 
cent interest, there will still be a surplus left, because the JI. N. \V. ii. 
is paying a 16 per cent, dividend to its shareholders. It may be con- 
t(‘sied by irty friends Mr. Hayman and Mr. llussell and they might say 
f.linl when it comes to actual management, the estc'blishment cdi irges 
will go up, expenditure will rise and the dividends may not be as high 
;,s 1() per cent., but still let the dividends come down to 12 per cent, or 
10 per cent., but the money that will be l)orrowed for paying the exter- 
nal capital tor investment on that railway will recover its interest amply. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, 1 do not think I shall have 
much dirticulty in answering the points that have been raised in this 
dis('iission. In the first- place, as i^gards the policy of the Government — 
iiud the i)olicy of Government is to take the House fully into its confi.- 
dcMce — we wish to place before the Cotnmittee we propose to appoint all 
the information we have and all relevant considerations and to get the 
.•Klvico of the Committee. 

As regards the constitution of the Committee, I should be very willing 
to meet the wishes of the House in this matter as to the method by 
wliicli il should be constituted. Possibly, before I move a motion on 
Hint heluilf, there may be o])poi*tunities for consultation with representa- 
ti\e men from the various groups in this House. We have no particular 
])ri l ia euco for one met hod ovc'r another so far as Government are con- 
(‘I'l'iu'd. 

Then as regards the point raised by Mr. B. Das, 1 am very grateful 
lo liim for informing me that the money, that is 1 think 12 million 
sicrling, is there. The question is where is “there”, because I want it 
Ikm'c in order that I may jiiake use of it, and the House must realise 
lliat there is a very big practical question to be faced and a grave doubt 
whether the sum required could be obtained. If the money cannot be 
obifiiiicd we have to consider what other alternatives are possible; and 
if ^^c c-aimot secure everything that we want, can we secure part of it. 
All these questions will liavo to be considered by the Committee. I 
liavi' not moved for its appointment earlier, because until wc have had 
the replies from the Local Governments of Bihar and Orissa and tbe 
United Provinces, the information that we desire to place before the Com- 
mittee is not complete, but the motion will be made before the end of 
this Session. The Committee, I think, would very likely wish to have 
a meeting towards the end of the Session or just after the Session, and 
future procedure will depend on what the Committee may desire. In 
case, the matter would come before the Assembly at its next 
Session. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Sykes wanted to know whether there had 
been any communication between the Government of India and the 
Company. The point is really this. So far as the sum which the Gov- 
ernment of India would have to pay if they purchased the line, there is 
Ro occasion for any communication, because that has already been settled 
some years ago. There is no question about that, and it is only in the 
event of an attempt being made to find some intermediate path that the 
question of communication with the Company would arise. Before 
making any such communications, the Government of India would wish 
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to have at any rate the approval and concurrence of any Committee 
that might be set up. It would not be right, I think, that the Govern- 
ment of India should enter into negotiations with the Company in advance 
of ascertaining either the opinion of the Assembly, or at any rate the 
opinion of those who may represent it on this Committee That,, I think, 
Sir, completes iill I can say on this subject. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, in view of the information the Honour- 
able the Eailway Member has placed before the House, I wish to withdraw 
the motion. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to withdraw his 
motion ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, Sir. ^ 

The motion was, I5y leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Remodelling of the Palm Junction Railway Station, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Eailway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

I make this motion for the purpose of eliciting information with regard 
to the proposed remodelling of the Patna Junction Eailway Station. 1 
may say, .Sir, that the Patna Junction Eailway Station is an important 
one, Patna being the capital of Bihar and Orissa. The accommodation is 
very liiTiitcd at that stalion, and it is very cramped. In the lavatories of 
1st and 2nd class waiting rooms, as well as in the bathrooms there is no 
water (ap. There is one other important defect at that station, and it is 
this, that while the Fjuro})can refreshment room is very conveniently located 
on the platform itself, the Indian refreshment room is relegated to outside 
the station at a distance, and the result is that, Indian passengers have to 
suffer a great deal of inconvenien(*e. I took up this matter so far hack 
as 1928, and I asked a qu(*stion also on the 5th February, 1929. In reply 
to that question, I was informed that the Agent of the Eailway wishe«l 
to take lip the question of remodelling in 1930-31, but so far, I understand 
no steps have })een taken in that direction. I would therefore like to know 
H'hether it is the intention of the Government to take up the question of 
the remodelling of that station at an early date. I see that huge sums 
of money have been wasted over stations like Lucknow. ( /aAvnporo, Bombay 
Central and at other places, and T do not know^ why Patna has been quite 
neglecded. 1 only desire that Uk' necessary improvements should he made 
at that station as soon as funds permit. When His Majesty the King 
Emperor ns well as the Prince of Wales visited Patna, the station was 
found to be so inconvenient and unsightly that a special platform had to 
be constructed for their landing at some distance from the railway station. 

I would therefore like to know when this point is to be taken up, especially 
with regard to the refreshment rooms. 

I^andit Earn Krishna JhafDarbhanga enyn Saran : Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I come from Patna and I realise the difficulties which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has just mentioned. At Patna Junction 
Station the waiting room is as bad as any waiting room could ever be, 
and although the attention of the Station Master and of the higher 
authorities concerned there was drawn to this defect*, they said that they 
could not do anything in the matter. I therefore support the motion 
moved by my Honourable friend. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, it is not my intention to minimise the 
importance of the Patna Junction liailway Station. Of course, the rail- 
wav "station at Patna is not so important because it is the seat of the 
Provincial Government, but I really attach greater importance to that 
station because it is the junction railway station of the province to which 
iny friend'^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh belongs. If his motion is restricted only 
to eliciting information about the inconveniences which the passengers 
experience at that station, I will have nothing to say to it. But if my 
Pfonourable friend wants something more, if he wants that improvements 
like remodelling or extension of the railway station should be taken in 
hand in the near future or in the present year, then 1 am sorry to say 
that I cannot agree with him on that point. If follies were committed 
in the past by the Railway Board in constructing big stations at Lucknow 
jmd Cawnpore — they have constructed a huge station at Lucknow which 
is never used by the y)assengcrs, and which ^vas never required by the 
passengers — if they have spent in the past huge sums whidi they ought 
not to have spent, there is no reason why they should commit another 
iolly and build another very big station at Patna and other places. Espcci- 
;ill\ in this year when we are pressing for retrenchment and when we want 
that retrenchment should take place in the Raihvay Department in all 
flirections, I think that it would not be reasonable for us, at this stage, 
to press for an improvement of the sort which my Honourable friend wants. 
With these remarks, T should say that I do not agree with my Honourable 
friend. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (financial Commissioner, Railways): The Hon> 
oiirahle the Raihvay Member has asked me to reply to this motion because 
I believe he shares that local patriotism which is so marked a feature of my 
Honourable friend Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh, and he perhaps thought that 
s(a nobody who had no bias in any direction should deal %vith the matter. 

The position has been stated quite plainly by my Honourable friend. 
Attention has been drawn to the matter by him in recent years, and in 
reply to one of his questions he was told that it was recognised that the 
arrangements at the Patna Junction were not as good as they should be, 
and that we had told the Agent that when he had money to take u]) the 
remodelling of the junction, ho must arrange to imi)rovc them, more 
particularly, in connection with the Indian refreshment room. But that 
{•an only be done when w’c take up the remodelling of the junction. 

Here, I would like to interpolate one remark on the question of 
building railway stations. Even at the stations mentioned by my Hon- 
ourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, the main object we had was not 
so much to ini])rove a station building as to remodel the station itself, 
the lines and so on, because the traffic had grown so large that with the 
existing junction arrangements, it could not he carried conveniently. T 
believe that is also tlie case with Patna, and the remodelling of the junc- 
tion there is, I would not say a matter of great urgency, but a matter of 
some importance. On the other hand, on the main i)oint, though I agree 
that the arrangements at Patna are not all that they should be, I must 
•^gree with rny Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, that in the 
eircumstances of the present time, we are not able to put down money 
h But T will not commit myself to saying anything 

finout the future; there may be a bettor turn of" affairs in 1982-33; 1 do 
T^ot know when we will again consider whether that remod(‘llin«^ can 
he taken up. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: iSir, iny Honourable friend Maulvi Muham- 
mad Yakub, as usual, misunderstands the point of every motion except th.e 
one which relates to communal representation. (Laughter.) I never 
wanted to say that the follies committed in Lucknow and Cawnpore should 
be repeated at Patna Junction, and I do not think ihat any other MSmber 
of this House got that impression from my speech. It was left to my 
Honourable friend to read that meaning into my motion. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: But I understand the importance of that 
station all right because you belong to that place. I have understood you 
very well. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The only point of my motion was that there 
appears to be a sort of racial discrimination existing at that station, as 
the Indian refreshment room is located at some distance from the station 
building itself, and the Indian ])asscngcrs are put to very great trouble 
and inconvenience, while the European refreshment room, which is run 
by Kellners, is convenii'nlly located on the plaform itself. I want that 
this inconvenience and this discomfort to Indian passengers should be 
removed. I gather from my Honourable friend Mr. Parson’s reply Chat 
most probably they will be prepared to take up this question at the next 
opportunity when the financial situation improves. Bo I understand the 
ITonourable Member aright? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: What I explained was that wc should not be 
able, owing to financial reasons, to take it up in the next financial year, 
and ihat I could not bind myself one waj^ or the other whether wo should 
be able to take it up in the following year. It all depends on the money 
that we are able to get in the year after next, and 3 am afraid I cannot 
venture a prophecy. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I quite recognise the financial stringency that 
exists at the present time, and wc on this side of the House have been 
trying to cut off as many items as wo can in order to tide over the pre- 
sent stringency to which my Honourable friend refeiTed. In those cir- 
eiimstanccs, I do not wish to press my motion, but I would only wish to 
say that when the next opportunity occurs this point may not' be ovei*- 
lookcd at Patna, and tbe discomfort which the people there are put to 
should be removed. I ask for leave to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of fho Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I do not move motions Nos 23* and 24} I 
am anxious to give my Honourable friend, Kumar Gopika Komon Boy,’ an 
opportunity of speaking on the maladministration of the Assam B'engal 
Bailway, if his motion is reached. 

Recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee not given effect to. 

Mr. B. Das: I beg to movo : 


Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 1,000.*' 

♦“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs 100. 
(Convenience of travelling public— over-crowding, etc.)’* ^ 

fd ^ Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be* reduced by Rs. 100. 

competitive examination for railway appointments in place of nomina- 
tion, abolishing all preference based on religion, race or community.)** 
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I have given notice of this cut in order to seek information from the- 
Railway Board about the recommendations of the Public Accounts Com- 
iiiiitee and what effect has been given to them. I do not wish at thi^ 
fag end of the budget discussion to inflict any speech on the Houses 
hilt T will only put a few interpellations so that it may be possible for my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, to reply to the same. 

1 do not wish to go into the Reports of previous years, and I would 
(/uh ask him questions about the last Report. Of course, as I said tho 
other day on the discussion of the Report of the Public Accoimts Com- 
mittee, there is a special officer in the Finance Department whose duty 
is to ask from every Department of Government of India 'for three- 
monthly Reports, wherein the Departments show what action they are 
taking on each individual recommendation of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. But, so far, we on this side of the House have had no opportunity 
of knowing what sort of Reports have been received from the respective 
[departments. 

T want to know whether commercial accounts have been introduced 
in the railw^ay collieries, both in the Company-managed and State- managed 
railways. I want to know wffiat steps Government are taking to show 
the results of each railway in the form of regular trading and profit and 
Joss accounts and balance sheets. If I understood the witnesses from the 
Railway Board aright, they promised that they would bring them out 
this year. Then, I would like to know what the Railway Department are 
doing to give increased orders through the Indian Stores Department, — 
whether they are going to confine their action only to pious promises, or 
whether they are taking real steps in order to increase the purchases through 
the Indian Stores Department. The Public Accounts Committee pointed 
(tut that reappropriations from State-managed railways to Company 
managed railways under each grant should not be made in every case, 
1/ui loft a discretion to the Financial Commissioner of Railways that in 
special cases he could make such reappropriations. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Will the Honourable Member tell me the para- 
graph of the Report to which he refers? 

Mr. B. Das: Paragraphs 22 and 23 on page 9. I wish to concede to 
the Honourable Mr. Parsons that he could make reappropriations under the 
same head from State-managed to Company-managed railways in excep- 
tional cases. I would like to know the decision of the Railway Board — 
whether they agree to the recommendations of the Public Accounts 
Committee that it should not be a general practice. Then, Sir, we have 
found that there is always bad blood and bad feeling between the Agents 
of the railways and the Audit Department. It was pointed out in the 
last year's examination that in the Company-managed railways, formerly 
much ill-feeling existed between the Government Examiners and the 
Agents and Engineers of the Company-managed railways. Mr. P. R. 
Rau made special investigations into it and he submitted a Report which 
showed that there would be in future better co-operation between the Agents 
‘^id the Engineers of the Company-managed railways and the Government 
Examiners and the Committee recommended: 

I hop® that as a result of that action taken there will he better oo-operation 

t Accounts staff and the Government Examiners and that discre- 

P^ncxes m the evidence tendered to the committee will be things of the past.*’ 

» 
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1 want to know what steps are being taken by the Bailway Board to 
issue instructions to the Engineers and Agents of the Company-matiaged 
railways and also their accountants. Then, Sir^ strategic railways are not 
really necessary for the public of India. The expenditure is carried out 
on account of military necessities and the Military Department have 
thrown this expenditure on the railways and the Military Department 
receives concessions in rates of goods and passenger traffic, which cost 
the taX'pay^r a lot of money and it is not charged to the military side 
but to the civil side. It came out only in last year's discussion that a 
small railway, the Decawville Railway, which my friend Mr. Bamsay 
Sbott visited while he was doing military duty during the War and 
about which he took considerable part m the discussion, which was 
worthless and not worth even a rupee, was purchased at eight lakhs and 
shown as capital charged to the railways. The Public Accounts Committee 
on page 26, para. 46 said : 

“The Committee were of the opinion that, eo far as they were concerned, the neces- 
sity for debiting the purchase of the Decawville Railway to railway capital, by credit 
to the Army Department, had not been established.*' 

This item involves only a sum of Bs. 8 lakhs but I want to point out 
to the House that crores of such expenditure like this lie concealed, which 
ought properly to be charged to the Military expenditure. I would like 
to know what further action has been taken by the Eailway Board on 
that particular recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee, and 
ns no Public Accounts Committee has been constituted, I would like to 
ask my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons what has been done about the 
classification of stores on the E. I. Bailway, whether the work has been 
completed, as it was assured by him and the Controller of Accounts that 
it would be done by February of this year. Then I would like to ask 
the last question about the Kangra Valley Bailway of which the Public 
Accounts Committee took serious notice. Governors come and Governors 
go, and they have got fads and want to build railways. The Kangra 
Valley Bailway was a fad of a particular Electrical Engineer of the 
Punjab Government, who wanted to have a hydro-electric scheme in 
Mandi. To save themselves a few lakhs of rupees, which will have to 
be spent by the Punjab Government in building a light railway for the 
transportation of electric machinery and plant, the Punjab Government 
(^ame to the Government of India and persuaded them to construct the 
Kangra Valley Bailway at a cost of three crores. The scheme was under- 
taken without complete estimates and this happened only three years 
ago. The expenditure was three crores, while the original estimate was 
only one crore, and to the discredit of the financial control of the Bailway 
Bosurd and the technical engineers of the Bailway Board, they only asked 
the Punjab Government to guarantee four lakhs of rupees as interest for 
a period of 10 years on the capital spent by the Government of India. B 
is a disgrace. This is one of the instances to show how money is 
squandered by the Bailway Board. I want to know certain partioiilars 
on the floor of this House as to the action taken by the Bailway Board on 
the special Eeport of the Kangra Valley Bailway Committee. 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, Mr. Das has put rather a difficult %ssk 
to me because the Beport of the Committee, of which he is so energetic 
a member, came into my. hands only in December, and though in spite 
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oi our preoccupations with the Budget and so on^ we have taken soxno 
acitoji on it, ^ere are a good number of points mentioned in^ it, which 
have not yet been considered. In his desire to enumerate a very consi- 
flerablo number of points, Mr. Das began with one which does not relate 
to the D.epartment for which I am speaking, the preparation of the three 
nionthly Beports. I am afraid he must put his question with regard to 
that to the Honourable the Finance Member and not to me. I can how^- 
Qver give certain information with regard to a good many of the 

items which he has mentioned, and I will take them in the order in which 
he dealt with them and attempt briefly to indicate how the iiosition now 
stands. About the commercial accounts of collieries, w^e are anxious to 
get them, and I think that the outstanding questions will probably be 
settled in the course of the next two or three months, so that we ?diall 
soon be able to have these commercial accounts. Next there are con- 
siderable difficulties, as I explained to the Public Accounts Committee, 
in getting a proper balance sheet and profit and loss account for each 
individual railway, the particular difficulty being this, that we have not 
distributed loans over the several railways, so that we can say that for 
expenditure., for instance on the E. I. Eailway, so much capital has been 
niisod by a particular loan bearing interest at 3 ^ per cent, or whatever 
i< might be; and until we can do so it is very difficult to get a really 
Hcciirate profit and loss account. We are however wprking out as accurate 
an account as we can, and I propose, when the session of the Assembly 
is over, to discuss the matter with the Honourable the Finance Member 
and see if we cannot get at something which will give the Public Accounts 
Committee what they want. It is really, as I understand their desire, not 
60 much an absolutely account commercial balance sheet as something 
which will enable them to review the results on any one railway oyer a 
period of years. I shall explain what we have done to give effect to tKe 
desire of the Public Accounts Committee when I discuss the matter with 
them. 

The Indian Stores Department is the next point that Mr. Das men- 
tioned. We are increasing the number of items of stores which we buy 
through Mr. Pitkeathly's organization. Our method now is to have twice 
A yeai meetings wdth Mr. Pitkeatbly and his officers in which Mr. 
Pitkeathly puts forward those articles of use on railways which 
in his opinion he could purchase advantageously for us. We discuss 
these items wdth him, and if ho can show us that, by buying through his 
organization he can save us money, we buy through his organization. 
If not — ^we ourselves being a commercial concern — ^we are not prepared 
to pay one per cent, as commission for his services unless we ourselves 
see that we shall get some definite advantage. 

If Mr. Das will forgive me, Sir, I do not think he at all accurately 
described the recommendation in the Beport with regard to reappropria- 
tions between State-managed and Company-managed railways. The 
recommendation in the Beport had nothing whatever to do wdth the powers 
ot re-appropriation to be exercised by the Government of India. It was 
re^gnized in the Beport that the Eailway Board are entitled to reappro- 
priate funds from one railway to another wdthin the same grant. There 
was no recommendarion for any alteration in those powers. There w^as 
in fact no positive, recommendation of any kind. What was recommended 
that we should carefully consider whether we should have separate 
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grants for the working expenses of Company -managed railways and State- 
managed railways. I should like to explain to the House exactly what 
(•he effect of that suggestion., if adopted, would be. It W(^u!d ‘'affect 
Demands Nos. 4 and 5 — ^the two Working Expenses grants. Instead of 
having as we have at present, all the railways shown together in those 
Demands under the heads for their various departments — ^Agency, Medical 
and so on — vje should, have two Demands for Administration, one for the 
administrative expenses of the State-managed railways and one for the 
administrative expenses of the Company-managed railways and the same 
for the Working Expenses, Kepairs and Maintenance and Operations. 
N )w the matter was very carefully considered by the then Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways when we drew up the existing forras of 
Demands, and it was decided that, as they are now drawn up, the 
Assembly would be given a better opportunity of discussing them and of 
controlling the expenditure under them than if Wi'3 adopted in their pla(?e 
a distribution either by individual railways or by groups of railways. I 
should like to take an instance. Assuming that" the Budget was before 
the House and that the treatment of labour generally on the railways 
was a subject which the House or any Member of it desired to raise, 
the normal way of doing so at present would be to put down a motion 
for a reduction under^thc Demand No. 5. As we stand at present. Sir, 
the House could then discuss the treatment of labour on railways as :i 
whole. If, on the other hand, you were to split up tlieso Demands into 
two groups, Company-managed and State-managed Railways you would 
have to confine your debate to the treatment of labour on Companv- 
Tiianaged raihvays or to the treatment of labour on State-managed rail- 
ways. I am speaking now with some knowledge of previous rulings on 
that subject. It therefore seems to us that a further splitting up of the 
Demand heads is probably not desirable. I may say that from the point 
of view of railway administration or of the Railway Board's control of 
expenditure, it would not affect us in any way; but I think from the 
point of view of this House it would be a retrograde step. 

The next subject touched on by my Honourable friend w^as co-operation 
between audit and the Railway Administrations. I am hopeful that the 
measures taken last year will bring about the desired result. It has to be 
realized that a very considerable sum of money has recently been spent 
on extending the activities of audit on the Indian railways, and that fxt the 
moment, this extended audit is in the nature of an experiment. In a few' 
years' time reports are to be made w^hether (he experiment has been 
working satisfactorily or not. Those reports will be obtained both from 
the audit officers concerned and from the Railway Administrations, so that 
both sides* points of view will be available to the persons w’ho have then 
to make the decision. I should like to say only one thing. I think the 
extended audit may he useful, but it will only be useful if it is not too 
meticulous and if it is conducted in a spirit of help rather than of mere 
criticism of the Railway Administrations. 

Sir, I do not know that I need discuss at any great length the question 
of the Decawrville Railway. What happened was that this small h'ne in 
1923 — or it may have been a year or two earlier — was ^transferred from the 
control of the Army Department to that of the Railway Depart.ment. At 
that time there was no separation of Railway finance from General finance, 
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and it really' di4 not very much matter where the accounts of that line were 
shh^n. Even now it does not matter because the line has been treated as 
a strategic line, and the cost of writing-off the loss will fall in effect on 
general revenues. 

• • 

As regards the classification of stores on the East Indian Railway, in 
pursuance of a promise which I made to the Public Accounts Comm'ttee, 
i gave the Controller of Railway Accounts all the staff that he considered 
Ticccssary to put the stores position right. I have not myself had time 
to read the Report which he ‘has just submitted and which will be pre- 
sented to the new Public Accounts Committee when it is elected, but I 
gather, since Mr. Mitra does not ask me to continue the extra staff any 
longer, that in his opinion the position is very nearly cleared up. 


• Lastly, my Honourable friend referred to the Kangra Valley Railway. 
In a reply which I gave in this House some days ago I explained that 
ilioiigh the Committee which we had appointed to investigate the matter 
had reported, and though the Government of India had practically formed 
their conclusions on the subject, it was a matter of correspondence with 
the Secretary of State, and that until that correspondence had been finished 
;ui(l a final decision reached, it was not possible to make any statement. 
I am afraid that is still the position today. There is no doubt whatever 
that as soon as a final decision has been reached, it will be made public 
both to the Members of the Assembly and to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, 
on the way in which he has tried his best to reply to the points raised 
by mo. While I have the recommendations of the Public Accounts 
Onnmittee at my finger-tips, it is very difficult for him, occupied as he 
is with the Railway Budget and various other things, to come prepared 
or to pay attention to all the recommendations of the Public Accounts 
(Committee as regards Railways. I should give him some advice and 
ask him to adopt the same procedure as the Finance Department is 
adopting. The Finance Department ha? got a special officer to look 
into the recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee and to 
see that those recommendations are enforced on every Department of 
the Government of India. As his Department is one in which the 
Budget is almost equal in importance to the General Budget, he should 
sea tl^at th^ recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee are scru- 
tinised by one of his Accounts officers and enforced. It has come to the 
notice of the Public A(?counts Committee that there are various subor- 
dinate Departments of the Government of India that pay no heed to the 
recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee until the Budget officer 
or one of the officials of the Finance Department draw their attention to it. 
Sir, I do not want to argue much with my Honourable friend, Mr Parsons, 
as I hope that as time goes on his Department will jsee that the recom- 
mendations are given effect to. I wish only to draw his attention to para- 
fi^raph 88 on page 14 of the Report : 


We do not desire to add to the length of this Report by including in it comments 
sn importance which appear in the Proceedln'Ts' appended. We desire that the 

ggestions and recommendations made therein should be dealt with in exactly the 
me manner as those embodied in the Import proper.** 
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I quote this because I am not satisfied with the reply which my BCbn- 
ourable friend gave regarding reappropriation of funds from the State- 
managed railways to the Company-managed railways, although*! can 
understand his diflficulty in full. In paragraph 28 this particidar point 
has been discussed in full by the Public Accounts Committee : 

‘‘The policy of over>allotment has been given up in the case of capital expenditure, 
and it does not appear to us that the discretion should be allowed in all cases of ex- 
penditure chargeable to Railway revenues. We are prepared to agree that it may be 
allowed in the case of grants relating to administration, operating expenses and surplus 
profits to Railway companies^ but not in other cases.'* 

I am drawing his attention to it because my friend observed as he did 
before the Public Accounts Committee that he will not be able to fit in 
his administration with the recommendations of the Public Accoimts Com- 
mittee; but when a final recommendation and a unanimous recommenda- 
tion is made by a Committee over which the Finance Member presides, the 
Department of Mr. Parsons should have to give effect to it and take those 
recommendations into consideration. 

Sir, I will make only one observation about the Profit and Loss 
Account of the Railways. My friend Mr. Parsons repeated the same argu- 
ments here as he advanced in the Public Accounts Committee; and in 
spite of his strong plea that it is difficult for his Department to at once 
evaluate the amount of capital and their interest charges that has been 
spent on the different railways during the previous year, the Director of 
Railway Audit, Mr. Kaula, pointed out — ^it was not pointed out by a non- 
official but by a Government member — if the Company-managed railways 
can produce their balance-sheets every year, why not the State-managed 
railways ? And as far as I understood the railway witnesses, balance-sheets 
will be produced in the coming year. Of course my friend Mr. Parsons 
wants to take time and consult the Finance Member and we have to re- 
member that the Honourable the Finance Member was the Chairman of 
the Committee and surely he will advise him to bring forward in book 
form the profit and loss accounts of the different railways. As my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Chetty rightly tells me, this was also the special re- 
commendation of the Dickinson Committee, and neither Mr. Parsons nor 
his friends have given effect to that recommendation. They have gone 
to the extent of getting special pressure exercised on them from the 
Public Accounts Committee to bring out this Profit and Loss Account 
which they have not yet brought out and which they will have to bring 
out before September next. 

Sir, I wanted to bring to the attention of the Railway Member and the 
Financial Commissioner that they must be alive to the various recom- 
mendations of the Public Accounts Committee, and I do not want to 
challenge them to a division on this motion. I want to help them so that 
they will exercise proper financial control. With these few words I beg 
leave to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Maladmtnhtraiion of the Assam Bengal Railway. 

Kumar O. B. Boy (Surma Valley cum Shillong : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I beg to move: * 

“Demand under the head ^Railway Board* be reduced by Be. lOOi- 
(Maladministration of the Assam Bengal Railway.)** 
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Sir,^ it had been my lot to have had to move a similar cut regarding the 
same railway in the Assam Council in the year 1930, and I had the satis* 
faction of being able tc convince the majority there. Matters have 
hardly* improved since then. I would not have moved this cut if I had 
seen an^ intention of a forward move towards an improvement of the 
existing state of affairs. I have the proud privilege of stating that no rail- 
way can break the brilliant record of maladministration of our pet Assam 
Bengal Bailway. If we go for redress to the Assam Bengal Bail- 
way Company, they turn a deaf ear to our cry and the griev- 
ances which are from time to time made in the local nevrspapers. If we 
go to our provincial Legislative Council, t.a., the Member inr charge of 
Bailwa\s in the provinci'il headquarters, promptly comes the reply that 
it is a Company-managed railway and they have no control over it; the 
matter may be placed before the Central Legislature. The meaning is that 
railways are the pet subject of the Central Legislature. So he is unable 
to give us any relief there. If we try to ventilate our grievances here on 
the floor of this House, there comes the reply from the Treasury Benches^ 
“paucity of funds**. Sir, scarcity here, scarcity there, scarcity every- 
where. That is the proverbial official red tapism which amounts to nil 
in the long run, and such is our lot. However, when I represent millions 
who do not know what I am doing here and who are quite helpless as 
there is no other competitive railway or any other transportation to take 
recourse to, we remain helpless. Sir, I appeal to the Honourable Membera 
for their kind consideration of my grievances and ask for proper redresa 
thereto. First of all, I will give an idea to the House about the running of 
trains and their timings, not of the branch line trains but of the main 
ones. One Up Surma Mail leaves Chandpur at 21-10. This station is a 
junction between the steamer and the railway. Then leaves 7 Up Mixed 
at 21-42, then starts 25 Up at 4-60, then comes 15 Up which leaves at 
1.0-10; then comes 0 Up which leaves at 15. Sir, for the information of 
the House I must say that Chandpur is a station where the passengers 
have to tranship to the steamers for Goalando and Narayangunge. Now, 
T think the House will be interested to know the time of the arrival of 
the down Chandpur trains. 2 Down Surma Mail arrives at Chandpur at 
3-50;. this is the onlv train of the Assam Bengal Bailway which is connect- 
ed with the steamer services of Goalando and Narayangunge. If any pas- 
senger for Calcutta or anv other intermediate steamer station misses the 
2 Down Mail, he has to wait for fully 24 hours to get a steamer. Other 
mixed through trains arrive at Chandpur. IT) Down at 12-54, which is 
connected with the Barisal steamer and has no connection with the 
Calcutta mail steamer, which runs from Narayangunge to Goalando in the 
afternoon. The 8 Down train arrives at Chandpur at 18-34. Perhaps it is 
needless to sav that the mail train does not stop at all the stations, bui 
at the principal ones onlv. Now, if a passenger for Calcutta from any in- 
termediate stations within Badarpur, Karimgunge, Juri, Kulaura, Sham- 
shemagore, Bhamigach, Srimangal, Shaistagunge or Akhaura Junction is to 
fi'o to Calcutta, he will have to get into a passenger train which leaves 
Badarpur, i.e., 4 Down at 7-55 in the morning after the train which is 
eall(»d 94 Down, and she leaves Badarpur at 10-45 in the morning. But 
for reasons better known to the Assam Bengal Bailwav authorities, this 
t^'ain stops at Srimangal from 19-47 till 22. Hence the passengers who 
intend travelling from the intermedia stations to anv station of the 
steamers or the Eastern Bengal Bailwav must change here for the mail 
depending on their luck whether they get room in the train or not. S'* • 
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passenger to travel a distance of about 203 miles, i.e., the distance from 
Badarpur to Chandpur, must either rot for fully one day and one nftght, or 
he must take his chance by the 94 Down, which moves at the speed of a 
tortoise. The Assam Bengal Hail way specialises in doing things which 
are likelv to inconvenience the travelling public most. Their best friends 
will not be able to give them the credit for ever having done anything for 
the convenience of passengers. There are innumerable similar grievances 
which will tire the Honourable Members if I go through the list of them. 
(Laughter.) It might be a matter of laughter to you, but it is a real 
grievance to us. 

Coming to the carnages, T will quote from ]>age 134 of the Assam Legis- 
lative (youncil Proceedings of the 15th March, 1930. I put a set of ques- 
tions to show up what they are like : 

‘‘(tt) Are the Government aware that a third class compartment bearing No. 585 
is running between Karimganj and Dnllavcherra stations on the Karimganj-Langai 
Valley Branch line of the Assam Bengal Railway? 

(A) Aie the Government aware that the aforesaid compartment is in the most 
■dangerous condition with no doors on one side and the opening closed with wooden 
splinters. 

(c) If the answer to question 39 (A) be in the affirmative will the Government be 
pleased to state what steps they propose to take to prevent the use of such carriages 
by the Assam Bengal Railway Company?** 

The reply from the Railway Member was: 

“(fl) and (6). Government have no information, but will luring the question bo the 
notice of the Agent of the Railway.** 

The Member in charge knowing facts as they were, had not the heart to 

say ‘‘No*’, but merely undertook to refer the matter to the Agent. This 

is the type of the carriages that are chosen for passengers in the Assam 
Bengal Railway. As regards the appearance of a train, I may refer the 
House to page 123 of the Assam Council Proceedings : 

**Sir, I think the members of this House might have noticed the way in which 
the Assam Bengal Railway is allowed to run trains on the branch line, not to speak of 

the branch lines, on the main lines as well. First of all, a train from the first 

appearance could hardly be recognised whether it is a passenger train or a goods train. 
When the train stands at the station, the goods wagons occupy the whole of what 
we call the platform. But it is only a platform in name — it is rather the caricature 
of^ a platform. The passenger carriages are allowed to .stop in such a way that the 
footboard is sometimes Z ot feet above ground-level. * * If you will kindly go to a 
station you will see the old type carriages are higher and the new type carriages are 
a bit low'er. Then, Sir, not to speak of ladies and the female folks who travel by the 
third or intermediate class, it is hard even for a gentleman of my standing to alight 
from the train without the risk of an accident or injuring the feet. * * I have made 

a tour throughout the length and breadth of India and I have not seen a railway line 
without cny platform and I think everyone will admit that it is only the Assam 
Bengal Railway in India which is allowed to run without providing platforms at 
stations. The passengers are to take care of their lives and property as they like. 

Then, as regards proper sheds. Sir, I think my friends and my colleagues here have 
all noticed that excepting a <few stations — ^Badarpur, Lumding, Akhaura, Laksam 
^ need not go furtkor) and Gauhati in the Assam Valley — the Stations on the Assam 
Bengal Railway are mere caricatures of the stations of other railways.** 

There are no waiting sheds. Just imagine the plight of the passengers 

I ^ ^ when it rains cats and dogs during the Assaih ralnv season when 
they have to entrain witj^^jkheir luggage, etc. That is to say, 
no notice of the comforts of the passengers is ever talren in all these 
flatters. 
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Then regarding facilities for the passengers while travelling by trains 
oii'ijio Assam Bengal Railway to have their meals and baths at proper 
iiines. In India I have travelled by various railways. On other railway 
trains •which run day and night they have got arrangements for baths, 
but on tjie Assam Bengal Railway, not to speak of third class and inter- 
mediate class passengers, I should like to point out, that for the first and 
second class passengers even there is no such arrangement, and the train 
is not so timed that ii- will arrive at some station where passengers may 
liavc breakfast, dinner, lunch, etc. 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
liiiral): All at one time? 

Kumar O. B. Roy: Not any at any time; it requires common 
>,eiise, my dear Sir, (Laughter) to imagine such a state of affairs. Again, 
Sir, the Assam Bengal Railway is famous for its irregularities. The mail 
may be timed to arrive at a ijlace at, say, 15*15 hours; but we will not be 
surprised to see that she is entering the station at 19 hours. And this is 
usual. And that is my point regarding that. The Honourable Members 
may imagine under a hot sun, on hot days, how difficult it is to travel 
without any bath and without any meal. 

Regarding the third and intermediate class passengers, I beg to draw 
the attention of the House to the fact that there are only nominal arrange- 
ments for refreshments in four or five stations only. In others there are no 
;ii raiigements for refreshments at all. I can cite instances of other rail- 
ways in India, where in almost all stations there are arrangements for re- 
lieshments, excei)t when there is an epidemic in the vicinity and no vendor 
is allowed in the station. Otherwise there is an arrangement in every 
station for the supply of refreshments, of fruits or some other things as 
tlie case may be. But here there is hardly any arrangement at stations 
other than the four or five stations, as I have mentioned before. 

Further I may draw the attention of the Honourable Members to this 
and it may be amusing to them to learn that from Calcutta to Karimganj 
it is only 400 and odd miles and from Calcutta to Delhi it is 903 miles, 
and the wonder of all wonders is that iihe first class fare is almost equal. 

An Honourable Mem^jier: What about the third class? 

Kumar G. R. Roy: The third class fare is almost the same. Again 
all over India w'e have the return ticket system, whereas here there 
is no return ticket on the A. B. Railway lines. But when a passenger 
travels jointly say with steamer or with another foreign railway, then there 
is the provision of a return ticket. Wliy should we not have the privileges 
that the other railways in India give? 

Then there is the other question, viz,^ that the Assam Bengal Railway 
lines are not protected by proper fencing to avoid accidents. Perhaps it 
has not passed without notice that from the last year on the Sylhet 
Kulaura line there were many accidents. I have hardly seen a railway in 
use in other parts of India without any fencing. But here there is no 
fencing and therefore? there were many accidents and the worst accidents 
have been on the Longai Valiev and Dullavcherra-Karimganj line. The. 
line runs through the villages where the people are mostly uneducated and 

.is the people at least that need our. attention. And we have to safe- 
s:nard the lives also of tile cattle there. 
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1 sent in a few questions as regards the fencing, etc., in the* local 
Council. The questions were: ' ^ 

'*{a) Are the Government aware that most of the level crossings on the l^rimganj. 
Longai Valley branch line of the Assam Bengal Railway are not provided with any 
gates, chains or bars and even where there are gates there are no gatekeepers? 

(t) If so, do the Government contemplate immediate action in the matter?*’ 

a 

The reply of the Honourable Member for Government was : 

**{a) and (6) Government have no such information, but are making inquiries.** 
(Laughter.) Here is a book which will show how the lines are kept 
there 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Will the Honourable Member lay it on the table? 

An Honourable Member: Why not have it printed? 

Kumar G. E. Boy: I do not know why I should print it. You 
may see it or if you like you may print it; but what I want is redress; 
that is all. 

Mr. President: Please proceed with your remarks. 

Kumar G. B. Boy: I would not have disturbed the tranquillity 
of the House, especially of the Honourable the Esdlway Member, but I 
could not keep reminding the authorities of the Assam Bengal Bailway 
of their responsibility towards the travelling public. Nobody need jump 
up from his seat or rule me out on the ground that it is a Department 
which is not directly under the control of the Central Government, but 
here in the Budget I find a provision of Bs. 9,000 has been made to bo 
paid as a subsidy to the Assam Bengal Bailway. I do not in the least' 
grudge my young friend the Honourable the Deputy President, who hails 
from some Madras constituency, the good fortune of a subsidy in the 
shape of a small salary but the cut is given only to put forward some 
local grievances and to condemn the action of the Government in giving a 
subsidy to a company who, the taxpayers feel, has not the courtesy of 
listening to their wail, not to speak of redressing their grievances. Sir, 
redress of grievances before supply is a well known maxim .... 

^ Mr. B. Das: On a point of order. Sir. Cannoii the quotation which the 
Honourable Member is rending out from the Assam Council be laid on 
the table to be included in our proceedings? 

Mr. President: It is the privilege of the Honoiurable Member to place 
his full ease before the House. I find his speech is very interesting. 
Please go on, Mr. Boy. 

Kumar G. B. Boy: But, Sir, what is good for the gander is not 
for the goose. 

Mr, A. M. Ha]rman: Will the Honourable Member kmdly repeat his 
last sentence? 

Kumar G. B. Boy: What is good for the gander is not good for the 
goose. (Laughter.) Now, how can we be reasonably asked to grant 
this sum to the Bailway Board if they cannot accept responsibility 
and see that our grievances are redressed?. The Central Government will 
call for the tune but the Provincial Government will have to pay tho 
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piper. It does not matter if Nero goes on fiddling, when Borne is in fire 
but*i^ill like Dickens’ comic character, whenever we meet the Honourable 
Member in charge, we shall have to whisper into his ears times without 
number the most uninteresting piece of information, and he will tell like 
the Lady, of Love that “Barkis is willing*', however much she may sneer 
at us; but Willis is barking? (Loud Laughter.) Sir, the grievances 
against the Assam Bengal Bailway are innumerable. I say there are as 
many grievances against the Assam Bengal Bailway as there are hairs on 
one's head. But the most important of all the grievances is the callous- 
ness of the Company towards the comforts of the passengers. Even if a 
ccitain thing will not cost much, they will not move in the matter to 
remove the inconvenience of the passengers. 

Then, Sir, the lighting arrangements at Sylhet Station are almost nil, 
though it is a district he^quarter. It was known as Sylhet Bazar beforOr 
but now it is known as Sylhet Ghat .... 

Mr. Pzesident: May I inquire how long the Honourable Member is likely 
to take? 

Kumar O. B. Roy: About half an hour more. 

Mr. President: Half an hour more? 

Kumar G. B. Roy: Yes, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


! 

Tile Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Tivo of the Olockr 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Kumar G. B. Boy: Sir, at page 81 of the Report of the Bailway 
Board for the year 1929-30, there is an item called Flood Damages. 
There it says: 

‘‘Assam Bengal Railway. In June 1929 the Assam Bengal Railway was visited 
witJi about the worst floods in its history. The floods affected over 250 miles of 
r^1 way, causing numerous extensive breaches in the embankments and slips on the 
hill section. Two bridges also were washed away. Traffic was disorganised and several 
sections had to be closed down for periods ranging from 5 days to nearly 2 months. 
The floods were also responsible for a tragic disaster on the hill section, where on the 
10th June the railway bank collapsed under the weight of an engine, precipitating the 
latter and causing the death of the six men who were on it.*’ 

As regards these floods, you will find some interesting things in the album*** 
I have placed on the table of the House, and you can compare the span 
of bridges of the Local Board roads and of the railway lines. The flood 
in Karimganj Sub-Division is partially due to the Karimganj-Longai Valley 
and Chargola Valley Bailway. This railway bisects the two valleys, Longai 
Valley and Chargola Valiev. There are two hills, one is Jugla hfll, and 
the other is Patharkanti hill. The main water accumulations of Chargol» 
Valley are in hhils, dnd the Longai and Patharkanti hills are beside the 
numerous small bhtls, which are near Nilam Bazar and Jaffarganj ...» 

*The album was placed in the Library the House. 
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Mr. President: I should like the Honourable Member to tell the 
whether he thinks that the hoods were due to mismanagement. 

• 

Kumar G. B. Boy: Yes, Bir. Because there were no bridges, or the 
spans of the bridges were not wide enough. (Laughter.) I am coming 
to that point. The point is that when there was. no railway, the waters 
from Chargola Y alley passed through Longai Valley, and theye are only 
two outlets for that, one is the Kachua Kiver, the upper part of which 
is known as the Sangla Bivcr, and that is the outlet for Chargola Valley, 
and the Jjongai llivcr is the outlet for the Longai Valley. Now, over 
those tw'o rivers there are railway bridges which are on the main line. 
The thing is that the plinth of the railway bridge has gone up higher 
than the water level. {An Honourable Member: “Should it be lower?’*) 
And the spans are not broad enough to allow the accumulations of water. 
It must be remembered tliat in Sylhet tlic average rainfall is something 
like 240 to 250 inches a year, and sometimes it so happens that for six 
or seven days it rains incessantly. (An Honourable Member: “How can 
the Railway Board control that?'*) The Railway can at least give water 
passages, and there is no reason why they should devastate the area by 
constructing railways. A glance at the album I have placed on the table 
will show the state of affairs. Sir, this question w’^as also placed before 
the Assam Legislative Council, but the reply was that there was an 
enquiry committee which would enq\iire into the matter and prescribe the 
necessary relief. They said that a water gauge might be fixed to find o\it 
the water levels, and after that, the railway bridges might be widened. 
Now, the position is that ever this railway has been constructed, 

there is seldom a year in which these two valleys hvave not been affected 
by floods. 

Now, I will draw the attention of the House to the lighting arrange- 
ments of the Railway. There is no proper lighting arrangement at 
Sylhet Station, and passenger trains are timed to arrive there at about 
12 o*clock at midnight. (An Honourable Member: “No lights’*.) Yes, 
no lights. And the distance from the railway station to the ghat is about 
two furlongs. The timings of arrival and departure of the Assam Bengal 
trains have been arranged with such ingenuity that you will not simply 
get them exactly when you need them most. Most of the trains run 
at such a slow speed that even a snail can outrun them. You could not 
have on any other railway a train halting at one station for more than 
two hours and then just starting on a pleasure trip only half an hour 
before the arrival of a would-be corresponding train, leaving behind tht 
passengers at the mercy of the mosquitoes for the whole night. If my 
friend Mr. Matin Chaudhury were here he would bear me out. Any 
passenger who has had experience of a journey from Sylhet to ShiHo^S 
via Kulaiira will narrate to you his experiences. The railway staff will 
not allow you to remain in the train during the night. If you get a little 
convenience by getting into the train stealthily, they will shunt it ouf 
to a distance of one mile from the station at ifhe expense of good Jharrifl 
coal. They wili allot an eight seater intermediate olass compartment 
the males who always outnumber the females, for whom they are chivalrous 
enough to allot a 16 seater compartment. As to the comforts of seating 
arrangements within the compartments, the less said the better. I cannoi 
resist the temptation of narrating a story about a Kabuliwalla’s ides 
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in this connection. He got into an intermediate class compartment with 
a third class ticket. 

IC/. Sa 0. Shahani: (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Kural): On a point oX 
information. Is there no time limit? 

Mr* PrteidentJ The Hules and Standing Orders do not provide for a 
linie limit. 

Kumar G. R. Roy: Lifting the cushion of the lower berth upon the 
bunk, he seated himself very, comfortably upon the wooden bench. 
^When the ticket checker demanaed excess fare from him, he simply 
asked the latter to explain to him how it could be an intermediate 
class compartment. The checker pointed out to him the cushions on 
other benches. “Oh, well*' said the Kabuliwalla “if you can convert a 
third class into an intermediate class by simply putting cushions over 
the wooden benches, I can reconvert it into a third class one by removing 
the cushions on the bunk’*. (Laughter.) As to other necessities, such 
as drinking water, etc., there is no arrangement for them in the stations. 
They will squeeze as many passengers as they like into third class com- 
partments and that also in some cases with broken doors. They are a 
very humorous sort of people — this Assam Bengal Railway staff. Their 
tniin will move on exactly when you expect it to stop and stop exactly 
when you expect it to move on. Had it been a free country, instead of 
our cries in the wilderness, they would have been paid back in their own 
coin. It would not be out of place here to cull a piece of information 
from the Statesman of the 15th of March 1929. The news dated London 
11th March runs as follows: 

dispute between the Argentine Railways and their staffs has caused many a 
passenger to use unparliamentary language over long delays but it has been left to 
pi^ssengors on a Western Railways train to show the world how the owners of slow 
railways should be treated says a message from Buenos Ayres. This particular train 
began its journey promisirifrly but delays at station after station became longer. 
Finally the train came to rest at one particular halting place and it was announced that 
there was no great likelihood of its moving on for quite a long time. The hopeful 
passengers bore the delay with unusual patience for some hours but then began to harry 
the few officials they could find. Receiving no satisfaction from them, their tempers 
rose and flocking from the train, they burned down the station and set fir® to some 
of the carriages. And the officials, powerless against such numbers, had to watch them 
burn.** 

But; we people in Assam are helots in our own country and those whom 
we feed with our own hands will bite us if we ask any favour howsoever 
insignificant. We have given them a blank cheque, Sir, and we had 
so long been bearing all these hardships silently. But it has now vitally 
nffected our lives and properties by spreading railway lines all over the 
coimfrv. Wherever it spreads, it carries in its train the pestilence of 
fiood and famine. I shall onlv cite the example of the Karirnganj Longai 
Valley branch line. It would he better to give an idea of the locality 
first. The Karlmgani Longai Valiev Rail wav branch line runs parallel 
to two ranges of hills on both sides — Chhataehura ranges to the East 
and Patharlcandi -ranges to the West. The intervening space between 
these two ranges is a Jow narrow strip of land . and there are two emhenk- 
ments — one the Local Board road and the other the railway emhanlonent 
running parallel to each other from North to South along with those two^ 
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ranges bifurcating the valley from East to West. At the proposal of* the 
construction of this line a great hue and cry was raised by the people of 
the locality and at a meeting at the Karimganj dak bungalow Mr*! J. C. 
Dawson, an ex-M. L. C. and myself led the opposition. Remands had 
all along been made for widening and raising of the bridges and provision 
of sufficient waterways. Having regard to the position of the locality we 
apprehended such a calamity as occurred. In the teeth of alh opposition 
the railway lino was completely opened for traffic on 1st January, 1929, 
and by the middle of June, 1929, the entire locality was submerged under 
water owing to the great food. And before the opening, it was sub- 
merged in September, 1928, by another flood. The distance between the 
two junctions Karimganj and Baraigram would be 15 miles. From 
Baraigram the lino is divided into two parts ; one part runs up to Dullav- 
cherra covering a distance of 18 miles, and the other part up to Kalkali- 
ghat covering another distance of 10 miles. It was agreed upon by the 
railway authorities to keep sufficient waterways on the line. They have 
discharged their duties by placing only a comparative statement before the 
Flood Enquiry Committee to show that they had provided for a greater 
length of waterways than what was recommended by the Assam Bailway 
and Steamer Communication Committee at its meeting on the 10th 
August, 1925. The statement shows that from Karimganj to Kalkalighat 
the construction estimate for 742 lineal feet of waterways was increased 
to 858 lineal feet. 

An Honourable Member: What book is it? 

Kumar O. B. Boy: It is a volume of the Assam Council Proceedings. 

‘*I have got the whole line thoroughly surveyed by my officers. There are M miles 
railway bridges from Karimganj to Kalkalighat station for 25 miles of railway line and 
64 bridges between Baraigram and DuUavcherra for a railway line extending over 
18 miles. Superficially there seems to be enough provision for waterways. But I have 
brought some photos of those bridges to show the specimen of those bridges. Out 
of 955 lineal feet for 34 bridges between Karimganj and Kalkalighat there are 4 bridges 
over 4 rivers covering an area of 786 lineal feet.*’ 

Mr. S. 0. Shahani: I move that the question be now put, 

' Mr. President: Order, order. I hope the Honourable Member (Kumar 
Gopika Itomon Boy) realizes that the House is getting impatient, and 
I would ask him to consider whether he is not yet satisfied that he has 
made an overwhelmingly strong case for his motion. (Laughter.) I hope 
the Honourable Member will be satisfied with the strength of the case 
he has put before the House and allow the discussion to proceed further 
by concluding his remarks. 

Kumar G. B. Boy: I will now conclude my remarks, Sir. (Laughter.) 
Well, there is another thing I should like to bring to the notice of the 
House, that, as is mentioned in this book, the Assam Bengal Bailway 
is going to open a new line up to Dohazari from Chittagong and 
a sparrow whispers that there is also in contemplation the opening of a 
line up to Shillong. Well, in Shillong there is one Gteuhati-Shillong motor 
transport service, and another road is being constructed from Shillong to 
Sylhet. That wSl also be a motor road, but there are two Sub-Divisions 
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in Sylhot which are known as Shunamgunge and Maulvi Bazaar. I think 
Mr« Hezlett, who is the Commissioner of our Valley, will bear me out, 
(Hea®*, hear) that they require badly that communication, but the Assam 
Bengal^ Railway authorities do not agree, because they are bent upon 
carrying coal to Newcastle. (Laughter.) Sir, as regards taking appren- 
tices on that railway, no apprentice is taken who is not a resident of 
Assam Valley, or Assam at least, and apprentices are mostly taken from 
among the Anglo-Indians. Well, Sir, what I want to press is that the 
shares of the Assam Bengal Railway are owned by the Government up 
to more than about 75 per cent., but the contract of the Assam Bengal 
Railway expired I think the year before last year or last year. The ques- 
tion I should like to ask is why the State should not take up the manage- 
ment of that railway immediately. Then comes, Sir, the argument of 
paucity of funds. But we do not know when this difficulty will be remov- 
ed. It has become customary with us that, whenever there is any likeli- 
hood of our having any surplus, we get some Commissioner or other to 
pass that again to the top-heavy administration. Sir, with these few 
words (Laughter), I beg to express the hope that the Honourable Sir 
George Rainy will be pleased to look into and remove our grievances. 
Sir, we have now become nobodies, or rather we are in nobody's charge, 
and I appeal most humbly to the Honourable Members of this House to 
be pleased to consider our case favourably and sympathise with us in our 
most miserable condition. With this prayer, I heg to move my cut. 
(Loud applause.) 

Hr. President: The question is: 

''That the Demand under the head 'Railway Board* (pages 1-2) be reduced by Rs. 100. 
(Maladministration of the Assam Bengal Railway.)** 

Mr. J. Hezlett : (Assam : Nominated Official): Sir, I should like to say 
a few words on the speech which we have just heard from my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gopika Romon Roy. I agree with him on some points but 
not on other point's. Sir, it is a fact that the Assam Bengal Railway 
does not afford all those conveniences which some of the other railways 
of this country do. But Members of this House must remember that 
Assam is a new country. The railway runs through the greater part 
of its course, through primeval jungle. We may not have so many wait- 
ing rooms, so many refreshment rooms, such go^ platforms as they have 
in other parts of India, but I would ask the Members of this House, is 
there any other railway in India where you can have the excitement of 
the engine running down a tiger, an elephant, a rhino, a buffalo or a mithun ? 
That might happen. Sir, on any journey through the jungles of the pro- 
vince. So although we have not got platforms and various other con- 
veniences, we have some excitement in a journey by train through the 
province. Well, Sir, the only point in which I really agree with my 
Honourable friend (Laughter) is in his insisting on bringing to the notice 
of this House the importance of constructing, as soon as possible, a branch 
line from Maulvi Bazaar to Srimangal. That is a project which was 
sanctioned by the Railway Board, I think, but has been postponed for 
want of funds. It was to be completed so far as I remember in 1932. 
Now Maulvi Bazaar, is the headquarters of the South Sylhet Sub-Division 
of the Sylhet district. It is a town of some importance, and the distance 
from Maulvi Bazaar to Srimangal, the nearest railway station, is 14 miles, 
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and at present we have got only cutcha road. The point I want to oiake 
is that three or four years ago the Eoad Board of Assam wanted to construct 
a metalled road between Maulvi Bazaar and the nearest railway station. 
But the Assam Bengal Eailway authorities said, “If you build a, metalled 
road, we will not construct this branch line". The result is that Maulvi 
Bazaar is in a very unfortunate position; it has not a pucca road, and 
the railway is not able to build a line for want of funds. I particularly 
want to bring this to the notice of the House and of the Honourable the 
Bailway Member, and I hope this project will be considered as soon as 
funds are available and that it will be put in a very urgent list. My 
Honourable friend referred to the great floods of June 1929. Those were 
the worst floods ever known in Assam. I may say they were 10 ft. 
higher than in any previous known flood. Of course the line was breach- 
ed in many places, and the particular line in which my friend, is specially 
interested was very badly damaged, and I have no doubt some of his own 
crops were damaged by this flood. But the Flood Enquiry Committee 
of Assam, which sat last year, made certain recommendations about 
building more waterways, and I understand those recommendations are 
now receiving the consideration of the Assam Bengal Railway. It is 
3 pm fluestion of funds, and as soon as funds are available 

the bridges will be widened and more waterways will be pro- 
vided. 

Now, Sir, Illy Honourable friend has criticised the administration of 
the Railway. I have travelled on the Railway now for over 25 years and 
I think very great improvements have been introduced in recent years. It 
is true we have not all the conveniences of the other railways but I think 
the Assam Bengal Railway Administration do their very best with the 
funds at their disposal to provide all the conveniences which they can 
for the travelling public. The Assam Bengal Railway has succeeded in 
opening up the province of Assam and I have no doubt that 20 years 
hence Assam will be one of the leading provinces in the country, and 
when the undeveloped lands in that province are cultivated, the Assam 
Bengal Railway will do very much better and will be able to afford all 
those conveniences which my Honourable friend says are not now in exist- 
ence. I must say. Sir, that his remarks about the administration are 
not quite justified. The railway authorities do their best with the funds 
rtt their disposal, and he must adopt more of a pioneer spirit. The people 
of Assam look upon themselves as pioneers and we do not think it a very 
great inconvenience if we have got to jump three feet down from the train 
to the platform, or even climb up three feet again. My Honourable 
friend must adopt a little more of the pioneer spirit and look upon himself 
as a pioneer of the province and see that it is developed so that it may 
become one of the finest provinces' in this country. 

Mr. H. B. Fox (Assam: European): Sir, it is my great misfortune 
that I have to oppose the motion of my Honourable friend, fhe Mover. 
After his entertaining speech I fear that I shall be looked upon rather as 
a wet blanket. The Honourable the Mover has painted rather a distorted 
picture of the conditions on the Assam Bengal Railway, and T think 
Members of this Souse should have some information* as to the other side 
of the picture. I can claim to have some knowledge of the Assam Bengal 
Railway, for I arrived in Assam before the Assam Bengal Railway was 
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roompleted. I saw the first train come up over the section about which 
iihe Honourable the Mover has spoken, and in the last 35 years I have 
watched, like my Honourable friend, * Mr. Hezlett, the various improve* 
uients that the railway officers have effected. The Honourable the Mover 
spoke*about the unpunctuality and the timing of the mail trains. I do not 
think the mail train is any less punctual than any other mail train on the 
Indian railways. Doubtless at times it does not run up to time, but my 
experience of it has been that it is extraordinarily punctual. The railway 
runs behind the bungalow I hired in Sylhet and I may inform 
Honourable Members of this House that I used to set my wateh by it. 

The Honourable the Mover referred to the cost of the fare from Calcutta 
to Karimganj being the same as the fare from Calcutta to Delhi. I do 
not know whether he conveyed to the Members of the House the impres- 
sion that the Assam Bengal Railway was entirely responsible for that. I 
think Honourable Members, if they are not aware, should be told that in 
travelling to Karimganj, one passes over the Eastern Bengal Railway for 
four or five hours and then transfers to the India General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s steamer, where he travels for abo\it eight hours and only 
the last five hours of the journey are over the Assam Bengal Railway 
system. If the fare is open to criticism it is not the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way only that is concerned. 

The Honourable thi*. Mover directed his animosity to rjie branch lines, 
particularly to the one from Karimganj to Longai and Chargola. That, 
Sir, is I think the newest branch line on the system. I am not sure, but 
T think it has only been opened about two years; and as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hezlett, has said, doubtless in time various improvements in 
ihe system will be effected and the deficiencies made good. At any rate 
there can be hardly any special reason for criticising the fact of the absence 
rf fencings, if, as the Honourable the Mover suggested, the trains only 
crawl on about five miles an hour. 

My Honourable friend, Mr, Hezletl, has already referred to the floods 
and to the waterways on that branch line. I think it should be also re- 
alised that, previous to the railway embankment being built, there was 
already an embankment on the Local Board road, and the waterways pro- 
vided by the Railway are very much wider than those on the Local Board 
road. 

Sir, as I said, after spending more than 35 years in that district, I 
can confidently say that the officers of the Assam Bengal Railway have 
endeavoured, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Hezlett. said, to improve the 
comforts and provide an efficient railway so far as their funds permit. 

Mr. B. H. Misra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, after the 
interesting speech of my Honourable friend, the Mover, and the appealing 
torrents that he poured "out, I do not think it requires any speech to support 
him, I am sure the whole House will suppert the motion of my Honourable 
friend. My only reason for getting up is that he comes from the Eastern 
part of Bengal and I come from Orissa, the Western part. He has told 
you about the railway bridges and the floods which they have suffered from. 
Orissa also similarly suffers from floods. One thmg my friend did not 
mention about the income of Assam Bengal Railway, but the railways in 
Orissa get a lot of money ... 
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Mr. Arthnr Mows ‘ (Bengal : European) : Sir, is it in order to discuss^ 
the railways in Orissa on this motion? 

• 

Mr. President: No. I waa considering whether ho was illustrating Ihe* 
point, or making a new representation. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: I wjis going to say that the railways in Orissa earn 
a lot of money on account of Lord Jagannath. I think most of the Hindu 
Members have been there, and 1 may inform my Muslim friends that 
it is the Mecca of the Hindus and they need not go beyond that.^ But in 
spite of the earnings of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, the Railway Board 
have not 

Mr. President: I must rule the Honourable Member out of order. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Very well, Hir, 1 support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I am afraid it is impossible 
for me to give anything like an adequate reply to the speech of the Honour- 
able the Mover as it will be necessary to refer to such a wide variety of 
topics and at the same time to deal with it exhaustively, and I am not sure 
that .1 possess the gifts of my Honourable friend in his own particular vein. 
Now that the House has heard not only the Honourable the Mover but also 
two other speakers from Assam, I think that perhaps what the two last 
speakers have said may have served to (convince Honourable Members that 
perhaps the picture the Honourable the Mover painted was slightly over- 
coloured in certain respects. At the same time 1 think the House would 
be ungrateful to the Honourable the Mover if they did not desire that Gov- 
ernment should pay attention to the various points he has raised and in 
so far as he has shown that things are not entirely as they should be to 
see what can bo done to make an improvement. On the other hand, I 
must emphasise the point which has already been made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hezlett, that this Assam Bengal Railway must still be regarded 
as a pioneer line. It is not by any means a line that has had big surpluses 
to play with, and indeed it is only in very recent years that it came upon 
a paying basis at all. It was not until 1912 that the net return on the 
(capital invested was more than 1 per cent., and it was not until 12 years 
afterwards that the return amounted to over 2 per cent. Thereafter 
followed four years in which, after paying the interest on the capital in- 
vested, there was a surplus. The highest return on the capital invested 
was just over 4^ per cent, in 1927-28, but the year 1929-80 closed with a 
net loss of nearly 24 lakhs; in the current year it is 41 lakhs, and next 
ye'ar it is expected to be at 32J lakhs. In these circumstances it is clear 
that the public cannot expect from that railway the same standard in res- 
pect of stations, in respect of comfortable rolling stock, in respect of all 
sorts of minor conveniences as you would rightly demand from one of the 
great railways of India which have been on a paying basis for a long time, 
i think that all Members of the House would admit that. I have here one 
or two notes indicating that the Assam Bengal Railway has been doing 
its best to effect improvements in certain matters such as refreshment 
rooms, waiting rooms and so on. But I do not propose to go into these 
details for this reason that the enthusiasm with which some of the Honour- 
able Member's remarks were greeted from the Benches round him unfortu- 
nately prevented mo from hearing clearly what he said. At the same 
time, as soon as we get the report of these proceedings as issued by the 
Assembly Department, I will certainly read his speech carefully and see 
what can be done. (Hear, hear.) I think one thing we might do. I do 
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not thinlc any Member of the Bailway Board has inspected the Assam 
liengal Bailway since Sir Austen Hadow did so 18 months ago, and there- 
fore ill the ordinary course I think it is likely that one of the Members of 
the Bailway Board will be going there before long, and that would be a 
good opportunity to look into the various points which have been raised 
and to see 'whether anything can be done. But I must make it plain that, 
under existing financial circumstances, no project involving largo exj.endi- 
ture can possibly be thought of, and that brings me to the question of the 
branch lines. My Honourable friend. Mr. Hezlett, drew attention to the 
necessity of one particular line, but on tbe whole question of the construc- 
tion of branch lines on the Assam Bengal Railway he was preaching to the 
converted. It is only, I believe, by the construction of more branch lines 
that the Assam Bengal Bailway can be permanently put on a paying basis, 
and therefore it is very unfortunate that our financial circumstances just 
now make their construction on any extensive scale quite impossible. I 
hope my Bfonourable friend, the Mover, will be satisfied that we will look 
into the points he has raised and see what we can do. (Applause.) 

Kumar G. B.. Boy : There has been a statement from an Honourable 
Member on this side that he has seen the Assam Bengal Railway 
trains running very punctually. I would challenge him and would 
be very pleased to show how many trains have run in time in the course of 
011(5 year. Then my Honourable friend, Mr. Hezlett, has said that the line is 
an infant one. But the Assam Bengal Railway w’as constructed some time 
1 iliiiik, in the year 1895;-fi6, and if a man of 36 be yet considered a minor, 
them T do not know when he will attain the majority. He says also that 
I am not justified in accusing that railway of being the pet liue of mal- 
administration. I would beg of Mr, Hezlett to say whether it is a fact or 
not that a man was cut up by a running train near Moglabazar Station? 

Mr. J. Hezlett: It is (|uite true; but the man was sleeping on the rail- 
way line. The railway people cannot do anything if a man goes to sleep 
on the line. 

Kumar G. B. Boy: This shows that the fencing is required most badly 
tbore. Moreover the line passes through a place where the inhabitants 
have no idea of the danger of being run over l)y a train. 

Mr. J. Hezlett: But the fencing will not stop such acc'dents. 

Kumar G. B. Boy: But are there guards near the level crossings? 
Is there a guard at the Kayasthagram level crossing? Is there a guard at 
any of the railway level crossings? Does anyone care to look mto that? 
As regards the losses, the Honourable the Railway Member has spoken 
of the very high losses. But has it been brought to the notice of the 
Honourable the Railway Member that a theft of railway money amount- 
ing to rupees one lakh wag perpetrated on the Assam Bengal Railway and 
it was detected long after it was perpetrated? If lakhs and lakhs are 
stolen, are taken away from every side, what does he mean by speaking 
of the losses? The supposition goes otherwise. However, in view of the 
promise and the assurance of the Honourable the Railway Member — and 
T hope his assurance will bring some good to the unfortunnle, poor and 
helpless people who are residing in my constituency, — and if it b(3ars any 
fruit no one will be more thankful to him than myself — in view of his assur- 
ance, Sir, and with th6 permission of the House and with your permission, 
I beg to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Railway Board's Educational PoUey with reference to pay of Bailtomy 
Middle School Teachers in the United Provinces, • * 

Hr, 0. S. Bsnga lysr: I move, Sir: , 

'*That the Demand under the head 'Railway Board’ be reduced by 100." 

When I put a question the other day I understood the Honourable Mr. 
Parsons to say that he was going to raise the salary of these Middle School 
teachers to that of the Government Middle Schools in the ijnited Pro- 
vinces. He said also, I think, that ho was going to do it with retrospective 
effect. As I have not got a copy of the question, I only want him to say 
yes or no to my question before I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Sir, what we are doing is to discover what rates 
of pay are given by the United Provinces Government to these English 
Middle School teachers, and we propose to give those rates with back 
effect from the Ist April, 1929, to those of our teachers who are similarly 
qualified. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I have already thanked the Honourable 
Member for that reply; but I would suggest, before withdrawing my 
motion, ill at whenever an Honourable Member puts a question from thia 
side, the practice prevailing in the Provincial Councils should be intro- 
duced here also and that replies that are given by the Government should 
also he sent at least to the Member who puts the questions. In the Pro- 
vincial Councils the custom is that the replies to questions are placed, 
I believe, in the seats of Honourable Members. I am not insisting on 
that, but I do insist on this, that as soon as a reply is given, it should 
be communicated at least in the evening; just as his speeches are sent, 
the answers also should be sent to the residence of Honourable Members. 
I quite caught what the Honourable Member said, but I only wanted to 
util'se this opportunity to bring forward this suggestion, because I have not 
yet got the reply ; I know that if I had asked for it I would have got it, but 
i want to introduce the custom in this House arid I hope the Government 
and the Honourable the Leader of the House will agree to introduce this 
really good innovation in this House. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: T do not think, Sir, I can possibly 
deal with that point offhand like this. It is a matter which requires consi- 
deration. 

Mr. President: You wish to withdraw your motion? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, Sir 

Mr. President: Is it the pleasure of the House to allow the Honourable 
Member to withdraw his motion? 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Inadequate facilities for Tfaining of Indian Students in Railway Workshop*. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I beg ^ 
move : 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rb. 100. ' 

My purpose in moving this cut is to bring to the notice of the Railway 
Board pointedly the fact that adequate facilities are not afforded to o 
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Indian students (in this term I do not include Anglo-Indians) of recognised 
colle^QB and technical institutions to receive their practical training in 
the railway workshops under the management of the State. Year in and 
year out the mechanical and electrical degree students of the Benares 
Eng'neeriing College in particular have to knock their heads against the 
(IcKjrs of big railway workshops for getting their practical training, either 
ns University improvers or as paid or unpaid apprentices after passing 
out. In sopie special cases, I admit, the small and unimportant railway 
workshops are from time to time thrown open to them, but what T com- 
plain of is that the big workshops on the East Indian Railway, Eastern 
Bengal Railway, North Western Railway, and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, are entirely closed to them for reasons best known to the Railway 
Board. How can the Railway Board expect to Indianise their engineering 
department, especially the mechanical, electrical and transportation sides 
of it, unless and untd they throw open their premier workshops r.o that 
class of students, who are already fairly equipped and qualified through 
their high standard of theory and practice courses, to undergo the dosircd-for 
further practical training that they can have only in those workshops? 

I know the railways take a lot of their own apprent'ces and train them 
in their own institutions for the lower subordinate departments of the 
(lifTorent branches of eng'neering at Jamalpur, East Indian Railway, 
Kanchrapara, Eastern Bengal Railway, Mogalpura, North Western Rail- 
way, Jhansi, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and Lillooah, East Indian 
Railway, but the mental and educational outfit of that lot of students is 
such that they can never expect to turn out efficient officers, although they 
prove to be excellent artisans, machinists and mechanics. But the class of 
students that come from Benares and the like technical institutions, by rea- 
son of their h’gli and systematic academic theory and practice, promise to 
rise to the level of officers, if proper opportunities are afforded to them to 
pick up the practical branches of their individual special tra ning. I feel sure 
that if the Railway Board will so choose, they will find congenial materials 
in the products of our colleges and institutions for trainhg officers for 
their locomotive engineering, wagon examination, and the like. Then, 
Sir, our Indian students can very well claim by their birthright admission 
into the premier workshops of their home railways, because they are the 
sons of Indian tax payers, whose money has been employed to buy the 
lands for the railways, and whose money has fed the railways in the early 
days of their growth and development. So what I claim is nothing but 
bare justice for our students. It means no financial outlay, and our 
students are willing to subject themselves to all workshop rules. The 
Pail way Board may continue and multiply their own technical institutions 
and increase the number of their own apprentices. I shall be only too 
delighted to see that, but what I want them t? do is that they should 
afford every opportun’ty to the students that go to them for practical 
training in their big workshops from our recognised colleges and technical 
institutions that are scattered all over Northern India at present. In 
nriceting my wishes, the Railway Board will dTectly advance the Tndianisa- 
tion scheme of the Services and indirectly be ablo to cut down their work- 
ing expenses by gradual Tndianisation. With these words, I beg to move 
cut. 

Hr. A. M. Hayman fGovornment of India : Nominated VlfficiaB ; Sir, 
I think the Honourable Member wanted to make two noints when speaking 
nn this motion. His first point was that the Railway Administrations 
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should provide adequate facilities and make satisfactory arrangements for 
training a sufficient number of Indians in workshop practice so^ in at in 
course of time we should be able to have in our workshops qualified Indians 
to fill what may be regarded as the upper subordinate posts in our work- 
shops such as Chargemen, Assistant I'oremen and Foremen, and also 
that in course of time we should have to cbtain qualified men from the lower 
ranks who could be promoted to the superior services; and lurther that 
we should take on now in adequate numbers a sufficient number of Indians 
by direct recruitment to man our superior services in our mechanical and 
engineci’ing departments. 1 think that my Honourable friend’s second 
point was a special appeal that something should be done to promote the 
interests of the students of the Benares College. 

Taking the first point, Sir, 1 want to say that we have done a great dea] 
in the last five or six years to get qualified Indians for the superior broncheg 
of our Mechanical, Engineering and Transportation Power Services. Wc 
have a special scheme under which we have been training apprentices foi 
the last five years in one of our biggest workshops, the Jamalpur Work 
shops, and at the present moment we %re sending out four or five of iht 
trained apprentices to complete their training iu England, and year h) 
year we shall be sending out something like 10 to 12 of these apprenticoi 
to complete their training. The scheme for the training of these appreu 
tices is that we take in twice the number that we estimate we shall actually 
require for our State-managed railways. That number at the preseni 
moment is 12. Our aim is that if the whole 12 go through the who!( 
course and qualify as mechanical engineers to employ about hal 
of them ourselves, and we shall do our best to get the Company-managee 
railways to take a part of the remainder. But, Sir, we have in addit'on 
as the House knows, in the interval befoi'e the first batch of apprenticei 
are available, tried to obtain qualified mechanical engineers of Indian domi 
cile for our superior services by advertisement. We took in seven last year 
and I hope we shall be able to get a somew'hat similar number this year. 

Then, Sir, the Company-managed railways too have been examininj 
independently this question of training young Indians to qualify for post 
in the superior services of the Mechanical Department, and I had th 
pleasure last year of informing the House that the Bengal Nagpur Rail 
' way, having trained two or three Indians, proposed to make appointment 
of some of them to the superior services. Two, I believe, Sir, have alroad 
been appointed. 

T pass on, Sir, to deal with the training of apprentices for the uppe 
subordinate posts. I w'll at once admit here that my own examinatio 
of the position two or three years ago, and I should say the very criticf 
questions put by my friend, Mr. Mitra, led me to the conclusion that th 
arrangements were not quite satisfactory from the point of view of gettin 
in a sufficient number of Indians to fill these posts. We then arrange 
to have the whole system completely overhauled, and we drew up a coir 
plete set of new rules which entirely eliminated racial discriminatior 
These rules were to apply from the year 1931. I have taken care to ascci 
tain from the Agents of each of our State-manage*d railways that hj 
effect will be given to those rules beginning from 1981, and here I tnig^ 
mention that these rules were placed before the Central Advisory C*>unc 
for Railways and approved by them. But, Sir, we did not stop with oi: 
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Bb^te-managed railways. We sent these rules to each of the Company- 
managed railways and asked them to see whether they could not follow 
those rules or adopt something similar which would bring about the same 
results ^which we wish to bring about on our State-managed railways. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Ecajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham 
madan Kural) : What about the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. A. M. Eayman: I will come to that presently. We have followed 
that question up, that is the question as to what the Company-managed 
railways have done in this matter. We have been able to obtain the 
assurance from every Company -managed railway in India, except the 
Bengal Nagpur llailway, that the system in force on each of those railways 
now is that in the matter of recruitment for trade apprentices and niccha- 
nical apprentices, and in the matter of the rates of pay that are given to 
these apprentices after they complete ibeir apprenticeship and are given 
appointments, there is no racial discrimination whatsoever. 

In regard to the Bengal Nagpur Eailway, the Bailway Board are still 
in correspondence with the Agent of that line on the subject. I can quite 
understand my friend, Mr. Mitra, who has paid very considerable attention 
to this railway — he has kept me up for many days and many nights too 
in answering his questions about this subject — would like to know how 
soon the Bengal Nagpur Egilway is going to follow the example of the 
other Company lines. Well, Sir, all I can tell him is that the Agent of 
the Railway is sympathetic in the matter, but he has certain diftjculties 
which have yet to be overcome, and I Ciin also tell my Honourable friend 
that I shall do my best to influence and assist the Agent to come into 
line with the other Company-managed railways as quickly as possible. 
(Applause from the Nationalist Benches.) 

Now, Sir, we even have given attention to the lowest rung of the ladder, 
that is to say, the training of those workmen who learn to be semi-skilled 
workmen and do not rise up very h’gh in their profession. Here also we 
have not left things to chance. We have overhauled the whole system 
on our State-managed railways, and we have drawn up revised rules in 
order that young Indians, who are semi-iiliterate, may come into our work- 
shops and learn particular trades and be able in course of time to earn a 
fair wage. 

I pass on now, Sir, to deal rather more specifically with the observations 
made bv mv friend when he really pleaded that more adequate arrange- 
ments should be made, or more facilities should be granted, so that 
a greater number of students from colleges, and particularlv the Benares 
College, might get practical experience in railway workshops. Now*^, I 
want to acquaint the House, Sir, with this fact that in addition to the 
direct methods which we employ in order to meet our own requirements 
Le., to get qualified Indians for the several grades in our workshops, there 
are special arrangements in force on some of the more important R&ilway 
Administrations fpr giving facilities for practical training to students of 
engineering colleges in railway workshops. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 
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I got out this information, Sir, rather rapidly in order to answer mj; 
Honourable friend, and I hope the House will excuse me if I read out the 
details; because I am sure he wants to knew the exact details. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, since 1923, actually has accepted 
students of mechanical engineering for training on the follow’ng teyms : 

(1) Payment in advance to the railway of a premium of Rs. 800 
per annum. (The Railway BoaiYl thought this charge was 
too high, and have reduced it to Rs. 100 per annum); (2) 
No payment from the Railway to the students; (3) Students 
to conform to all railway rules and regulations; (4) No obliga- 
tion on the railway to offer employment at the end of the 
period of training. 

Up to November, 1928, Sir, 21 students have passed through on those 
terms on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. They came from the 
different colleges as follows: — 


The Victoria Jubilee Technical Tnatitute, Bombay • . #12 

Engineering College, Benares 

Engineering College, Bangalore 3 

Indian institute of Science, Bangalore 2 

College of Engineering, Madras . . ... .2 

Parody House, London ... • . , . .1 


The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, a Company-managed 
railway, follows a somewhat similar system, but I have not been able to get 
figures showing how many students have passed through the workshops 
of 'that raihvay. The students of the Maclagan Engineering College re- 
ceive practical training in the North Western Railway Workshops. The 
students of the Benares Engineering College are also taken for training in 
the mechanical and electrical workshops of the North Western Railway. 
As regards the East Indian Railway, we should be happy to take some of 
the students of the Benares College at Jamalpur, but for the fact that at 
the present moment we are cramped for accommodation. We train our 
special grade apprentices required for our superior grades in the Jamalpur 
Workshops also other apprentices, and this, Sir, has made it impossible for 
us to take students from the Benares College into that workshop. After 
all,’ there is a limit to the number of apprentices that you can take into a 
workshop and give good practical training to. On the Eastern Bengal 
Railway there is an arrangement between that Railway and the Bengal 
Government for the practical training of students in mechanical engineering 
at Kanchrapara. There we get students of the Benares Engineering 
College and from, I think, the Sibpur College also. 
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I^think I have shown to the House that we do everything that is possible 
in the* matter of encouraging young Indians to go in for workshop training 
in all the different grades. It won't be \ery long before, I think, not only 
our State-managed railways but also our Company-managed railways will 
obtain Indian recniits to the mechanical engineering superior services up 
to the full 75 per cent, of vacancies and without the entire elimination of 
racial discrimination in the matter of recruitment to the subordinate class 
appointments, I am sure that the time is not far distant when we shall 
have young Indians working in our workshops in responsible charge of a 
large number of workmen, in the* important posts of Assistant Foreman and 
Foreman. 

I hope, Sir, that the reply I have made will satisfy the Honourable 
Member that Grovernment are doing all they can to promote the iiiicrests 
of Indians in this important matter. 


Mr. Bhuput Sing: In view of the reply given by the Honourable 
Member, 1 beg leave to witlulraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Policy of Central Publicity Department 
Mr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, T beg to move: 

“That the Dt^niand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 


Sir, the policy of the Central Publicity Bureau of the Railway Board, 
is what I want to assail by this cut. I cannot see eye to eye with the 
Railway Board as to the utUity of having jiublicity centres for the Indian 
railways in such far-off places as London and New York. To my mind 
Ihe money that is being spent tluiro for our railway publicity is an absolute 
w^astc. So long as India is India, she will have all the charms that she 
lias been credited with from times immemorial and that have aiw'ays 
iltvacied streams of travellers from all parts of the globe to her shores. 
10 advertise abroad the country that is the home of the Vedas, the Qpani- 
^iiads and the Puraiias, the Mahabliarata, and the Ramayana, and which 
tile birth-place of Buddha, Stnikaracharya, Rainamija. Ramanada, Nanak, 
-■baitauya, Ramakrishiia, and a host of similar others, and to which the 
‘Vhole world is at the present moment Icoking forward reverently for that 
^roat apostle of peace and non- violence of the modern age — I mean 
^laliatma Gandhi — is not only a waste of India's money, but is also a 
disgrace to her fair name. The Indian Publicity scheme abroad can never 
an effective educative projiaganda nor can it bo a profitable commercial 
^I’oposition as the idea itself is too far-fetched. The scheme serv^es evi- 
lently as an outlet for employment abroad on fat salaries of ca:-railway 
officials of India after i^tirement from this country at the expense of India, 
i shall now read out to you from a statement that was given in answer 
^0 my question on the subject printed at page 721 of the Legislative 
Assembly Debates of the 11th February current to show what I mean. 
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. Again, if Honourable Members will closely peruse the several questions 
theft 1 put on the Central Publicity Bureau as well as the answers that have 
been vouched to me therefor, they will lind that there is no concealment of 
the fact that lakhs and lakhs are annually spent on the Indian State Rail- 
way Magazine, the main purpose of which is to push on foreign goods and 
manufactures in India. There is the All-India Bailway Time-Table, 
which also managed to swallow up a lot, but which is to be shortly dis- 
continued because it could iu)t pay its own way, although from its very 
existence it found favour with none in this country. Then the Central 
Publicity Bureau is in the habit of buying the most ordinary sketches and 
drawings prepared by European artists at fancy prices. Let me read out 
to you some of the items from the answ^ers given to my questions. With 
reference to the reply to question No. 89 in the further information sent 
to me by Mr. Parsons, in 1928-29 they paid Ks. 310 for the sketches drawm 
by Miss Newsome and Miss Nixon. In 1929-30, £70 was paid for sketches 
for revised big game shooting pamphlets cover design, illustrations and 
insets, Ks. 450 for Pilgrim poster, and Ks. 450 for Fatehpiir-Sikri poster, 
riie following are some other details : 


Ellora by W. S. Bagdad opolus . 

Budh Gaya by W. S. Bagdatopolus . 
Howrah Bridge by W. S. Bagdatoxiolus 
Khyber l*as8 by W. S. BagdatopoUifl 
Udaipur by W. S. Bagdatopolus 
Benares by W. S. Bagdatopolus 


Rs. 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 


There lire several other small items for Ks. 216. For Amritsar Golden 
Temple they paid Ks. 666-11-0; for Benares Ks. 1,333-5-0; for Street by 
Moon Light Ks. 466-11-0. All these are by European artists. For pig- 
sticking they paid ils. 1,000-0-0; for four poster designs Tndo-Persian, 
lls. 2,183-5-0; for Elephant by the Canadian Pacific Railway Rs. 450-0-0; 
for Delhi by the same Kailway Ks, 150-0-0; Elephant by Tom Purvis 
Ks. 1,400-0-0; for Snake Charmer by Tom Purvis Ks. 1,000-0-0; for Taj 
Mahal by Gawthorn Ks. 400-0-0; for Palms and Temples of the South by 
Frank Newbould Ks. 566-0-0; Burma by Martin Jones Ks. 300-0-0; Pilgrim 
Poster by Miss Newsome Ks. 450-0-0; Fatehpur-Sikri by the same lady 
Ks. 450-0-0; Hardwar by Gauri Shankar Ks. 100-0-0. The last item was 
paid only Ks. 100 because he was an Indian. Simla, by Bevan Petman 
Rs. 706-0-0; Fatehpur Sikri by Donald Cameron Ks. 300-0-0; Fatehpiir 
Sikri by Leonard Cusden .£31-10-0; Darjeeling by Miss Heanly Rs. 250; 
Darjeeling by P. Sarnadar only Ks. 100, again because he was an Indian. 

In addition to the Chief Publicity Officer, there are four assistants with 
a very big establishment. Then, again, there is a Sports Officer attached 
to the office whose business is to go about the length and breadth of 
Northern India arranging for occasional hockey matches and boxing tourna- 
n^ients, and drawing fat allowances from the Indian taxpayer's money, as if 
the fixtures could not be done by postal correspondence from headquarters. 
The Publicity Department is also somewhat of a mutual benefit society. 
I have elicited, in reply to a question of mine, that one Mr. Veevers, who 
is getting a monthly salary of Rs. 650 from the Central Publicity Bureau 
and whose duties consist in making drawings and sketches for the Depart- 
nient, earned about 'Ks. 1,200 for supplying drawings of Darjeeling, 
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Shillong, Naini Tal, Dakore» and Mount Abu to his own Department, 
having produced them, as is alleged, during his spare time. Again an- 
other railway official, Mr. Martin Jones, who is a Deputy Traffic Manager* 
on the Burma Bailway s was paid Bs. 300 for a poster for his railway. This 
is not all. Mr. Veevers was also made to win one of the prizes offered 
by the Central Publicity Bureau at the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition. Now 
one who runs may read what all this means. The publicity work, as is 
carried on at present inside the country, affords one the impression that 
it is done more with a view to benefit some particular groups of presses 
and particular groups of artists to the exclusion of indigenous printing 
presses and artists. There is nothing in the publicity propaganda that 
either appeals to popular imagination or can put the railways in touch with 
the masses. But the whole publicity scheme means for us 25 to 30 lakhs 
a year. I wonder whether such a big expenditure of money on such 
schemes as cannot be well defended will find countenance in the House. 
Sir, I move. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Sir, from the speech of the Honourable Member 
and certain remarks which were made during the course of the general 
discussion, I do not think the activities of what is called the Publicity 
Department on railways are fully known and 1 propose, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to explain exactly what our Publicity Department consists of. It 
may be said to consist of two parts. The first part is the Publicity De- 
partments on individual railways, and these have not, I think, attracted 
as much attention as the Central Publicity Department, which is a fairly 
recent innovation. Now, publicity officers on the railways carry out a good 
many duties which can hardly bo considered to come strictly under the 
head of publicity or advertising, such duties for instance as the editing 
and printing of the local supplements to the Indian Kailway Magazine. 
Those local supplements are for the benefit of the staff on Indian railways. 
They give news of postings, various items of local and social interest and 
so on. That really comes more or less under the heading of staff work. 
These local Publicity Departments also arrange for special trains, when 
required, say, by people who are going away for marriages, or to fairs, 
me/as, and so on. They arrange the advertisement of concessions given 
by railways in newspapers. They procure advertisements for the railway 
stations. They control the book stalls at stations; and in addition to these 
and other duties, they do a certain amount of what can be described as 
real publicity work. All that work comes under railways' Publicity De- 
partments, and I mention that because T am sure Honourable Members 
will agree with me that most of that work must in any case continue to 
be done, irrespective of what we do with regard to what is really publicity. 
Now, of the expenditure whicli wo incur on Indi.an railways at present in 
the Publicity Department, over half is incurred by these local Depart- 
ments. The figures for instance for next year are Rs. 5,85,000 for the 
Central Publicity Office, and Bs. 7,85,000 for tliese local Departments who, 
as I say, do a lot of work which must in any case continue to be done, 
whatever decision the Government or the House may take as to the con- 
tinuance of the Central Publicity Department. 

Now, with regard to the Central Publicity Department, I would like to 
give to the House, to start with, a few figures. Last year, we spent 
approximately, I think, eight lakhs on the Central Publicity Department, 
which represents something like one tenth of one per cent, of our grosa 
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receipts. It is not easy for me to compare that expenditure with the 
.^^{^enditure incurred by railways in other countries* because ordinarily they 
'do not show their figures for publicity separately. But the General 
Manager of the London and North Eastern Bailway recently stated that his 
Oompany spent a thousand pounds a day on advertising* and it was mainly 
spent on the development of passenger traffic, and represented approxi- 
mately 2i per cent, of their receipts. Again I cannot quote exact figures 
for the American Eailways, but I understand that the American railways, 
which, as everybody knows, are very up to date in a matter of this kind, 
spend a considerably larger proportion of their gross receipts on advertising 
or publicity work than the English railways do. I can give some figures 
for other countries to Honourable Members. T believe the French Govern- 
ment in 1930 provided a sum of £240, (XK) for what they call ‘‘tourism**. 
That is exactly the work our Central Publicity Bureau does. It attempts 
to encourage tourist and other traffic. The German Government is spend- 
ing £800,000 annually to attract tourists. South Africa gave an initial 
grant of £25,000 in 1914. Though these are all that I have been able to 
collect in the way of figures for other countries, they go to prove that at 
present on the Indian railways, we are spending very much less on our 
advertising campaign than the railways in all other principal countries of 
the world. It will then be asked — are we getting any results for this ex- 
penditure? Again it is not very easy to give exact figures, as in India we 
do not keep, as some other countries do, exact figures of the persons who 
enter through the ports. Nor can the railways themselves compile the 
figures. You cannot expect the booking clerk, when a man comes to 
Victoria Terminus and buys a ticket, to ask him “Are you a tourist? 
Where do you come from.** On the other hand we have got some figures 
which will show the trend of tourist traffic since w^e took up this publicity 
work in real earnest about three years ago. We were able to get figures 
from the police authorities at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and 

4 Madras. They showed that, for instance, in the six months 

ending the 31st March 1928, 1,774 Americans came to this country through 
those ports, and in the six months ending the 31st March 1930, 2,876 

Americans — an increase of over a thousand. The increase of other 

nationalities was not so striking, hut there was an increase. Well, so far 
as we are able to judge from indications of that kind, and from the demand 
for our tourist cars and special trains, our activities in England and latterly 
in New York are producing good results. 

I will now turn in somewhat greater detail to the work thjit is done 
by this Central Publicity Bureau. The Honourable the Mover appeared 
to consider that it exists entirely to pay certain officers for posters that 

were of no practical use to us. As a matter of fact I can assure him 

that they are ready to take posters which are really likely to be attraction 
from any one offering them : and if Indian artists will only come forward 
with attractive designs they will certainly be considered, and if they are 
good designs they will stand a very good chance of acceptance. The real 
difficulty there, if the Honourable* Member will excuse my saying so, is 
the want of knowledge of this particular art. There are not very many 
people who are able to produce an effective poster. 

Now the Honourable Member also mentioned the Indian Railway 
Maqatsind. I expect most Honourable Members have seen that magazine, 
and I hope thev will agree with me that it is a w’ell printed and readable 
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paper. That magazine has so far always paid its way. I have not^got 
the latest figures, but when Inst I looked into them it was costing al)out 
Bs. 1-8-0 a copy to produce the magazine and we sell it as Honourable 
Members know for Be. 1 a copy. But its large sale in many parts of the 
world makes it an attractive medium of advertisement and our advertise- 
ment revenue has been so big that hitherto we have always made a profit 
from the magazine. Of the total expenditure in the Budget of Bs. 6,86,000, 
Bs. 1,76,000 are for the magazine. We expect to get receipts oif Bs. 2 
lakhs. The Honourable Member appeared to disapprove of the fact that a 
good many of the advertisements appearing in the magazine are advertise- 
ments of foreign manufacturing firms. I am afraid I cannot myself con- 
sider that advertisement revenue from that or any other source is a thing 
upon which a publicity office should do anything but congratulate itself. 

I will noiv refer to what we are actually doing next year. Now I have 
given the reasons why T consider it desirable that the Indian railways 
should continue, and even, when the opportunity is good, expand, their 
advertising activities; but we are not actually asking the House for as 
much money next year as we have spent in previous years or even are 
spending this year. That is not because when times are bad we should 
necessarily reduce our advertising. It is because the other countries from 
whom we might expect to get tourists to come to this country and spend 
money in this country are themselves in a slough of depression. It is there- 
fore unlikely that many of their inhabitants will be able to afford the 
expense necessary for a visit to India, and it is therefore a bad time for us 
to embark on an intensive advertising campaign. For this reason though 
we provided in this year's budget for spending Bs. 1,96,000 on advertising, 
when we found that things were going badly in other countries, we reduced 
that amount and we now expect to spend only Bs. 1,20,000; and anticipat- 
ing that the same conditions will remain probably during most of next year, 
we are only proposing to spend Bs. 70,000 in 1931-32. That is the ch^ef 
item which is susceptible of reduction. The other items are mostly for 
things which can hardly be altered without considerable notice, for instance, 
rents. And some of the expenditure is really inevitable. Take our office 
in London. One of the officers mentioned by my Honourable friend is 
required for the High Commissioner's office, because at that office there 
are numerous inquiries from business men in TiOndon who wish either to 
buy goods from India or to send goods to India and want to know what 
the railway freight will be. Therefore we have got to provide at that office 
a man with knowledge of freight rates. 

That, I think. Sir, is all I have to say on this motion. I do put it to the 
House that it is desirable that we should follow the practice of advertising 
the advantages of travelling in India, as other countries do, and that on 
the whole it is better that we should do it ourselves rather than leave 
it entirely in the hands of tourist agencies who, however much they may 
help us, — and they are of much assistance to us — ^have no particular interest 
in getting their clients to come to India rather than to other countries. 
1 am myself convinced that by a proper advertising campaign, such as 
that which we hope to see carried out by this Central 'Publicity Office, we 
shall add not only to the revenues of the Indian railways but also to the 
wealth of this country. 
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Kr. S. 0. S h a h a nt : Sir, I find that large eums of money are bein^ 
(Tasted on the Publicity Department. In the estimated expenditure on 
he Rfl^^lway Administration Rs. 13,50,000 have been provided for the 
Publicity Department, and when I look at pages 55 and 56 of the Demands 
[ find that Rs. 5,85,000 are to be spent on the Central Publicity Bureau, 
^hen thesQ 5 lakhs and 85 thousand are to be spent on the Central Publi- 
city Bureau, it appears to me that it is altogether unnecessary for the 
lifferent railways to spend 13 lakhs and 50 thousand. As was pointed 
.)ut by me on the occasion of the general discussion, and as has been 
pointed out today by my Honourable friend Mr. Bhuput Sing, even this, 
fimount of 5 lakhs and 85 thousand is to a very large extent misspent. 
Sports officers are provided for arranging hockey matches, and pictures 
by European artists are purchased at a very large cof^t. I have been 
pressed from all sides to make inquiries as to what the original pay of 
those that belong to tlie Central Publicity Bureau w'as, and I should be 
obliged if some idea is given to me and to the other Honourable Members 
of this House as to what the present salaries of the Publicity Officers are, 
and what they originally were, that is to say, before they joined the Publi- 
city Bureau. I have been hesitating if I should mention it, but I think 
ill the interest of railway management, I should not hesitate to state that, 
according to my information, some, or one at any rate, who represented 
himself to be a D. Lit. of an English University was found to be anything 
but a Doctor of Literature, and on that account he had to resign his post. 
But he found it very easy to secure a very fat job in the Central Publicity 
Bureau. This information w^ould probably be helpful in the case of a man 
like me to form rny opinion with regard to the management of Indian 
Railways. 


Mr. E. Studd (Bengal: European): Sir, I found the Honourable 
the Mover a little difficult to hear and therefore I am not quite sure whether 
1 heard all his arguments correctly. Bub from a business point of view, 

I jini mo&t certainly strongly in favour of publicity and of advertising. I 
will go further and say that when times are bad and receipts begin to 
drop, that is very often just the time not to cut down your advertising 
but to increase it ; and I do not think there can really be any two opinions 
as to the value of publicity, rightly used, if one considers the extent to 
which it ia made use of not only by the railways in the United Kingdom 
and in the United States specially perhaps, but also by all kinds of b’g 
business concerns#. Whatever the Members of the Opposition may say or 
suggest about the management, the honesty, integrity and ability of 
the Railway Board, I do not think they will dispute the fact that many, 
if not all, of these big concerns in England and in the United States are 
run by hard-headed business men who are out to make the biggest profits 
possible; and they certainly would not spend very large sums on advertising 
if they were not quite convinced that they were going to get a very good 
I'ciurn for their money. The Hovioiir.ablc the Mover I think suggested that 
advertising abroad was of no us#e to the Indian railways. Well, Sir, I am 
disposed to dispute that point. Perhaps he has not seen quite as much 
I have of the floods of American tourists which at certain periods of 
the year almost overrun Calcutta; and I have no doubt Bombay and 
^ther places too. And even in the hotels of Delhi there have been times 
when one has felt that they are hardly fit places to live in, because one 
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cannot move for the crowds of American tourists that fill the ipublic rooms. 
I cannot help thinking that these crowds, which certainly to my know- 
ledge have increased considerably in the last two or three year#, are to 
some extent at any rate due to the publicity and the advertising of the 
Hailway Board in the United States. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Mover and my Honourable friend Mr. 
Shahani both commented on the salaries which are drawn by* the various 
officers in the Publicity Department. Now. I happen to know a little of 
the figures that efficient publicity officers can command in the way of 
salaries in England, and compared with those standards I think the 
figures that have been given of salaries for tbe&e officers are very moderate. 
Mr. Shahani was very anxious to know what the original pay of these 
officers was as compared with the pay that they are getting now. But I 
am not sure that that is altogether a fair comparison. For, after all, if 
a man is found to be particularly expert in a particular job, I see no reason 
why he should have tc take up that new job and continue to draw only the 
same pay th.at lie was getting before he was discovered to be an expert. 

Another point which they raised is with regard to the cost of posters. 
There again I do happen to know something of the large prices that are 
paid by railways in the United Kingdom for any poster which they think is 
particularly appropriate to their needs. And, as the Honourable Mr. 
Parsons said, the man who can design a really attractive advertisement 
poster is not a man who is easily found. I know there are tremendous 
prices paid in England for a poster which readily catches the eye for 
advertisement purposes, and here again it seems to me that the prices 
which have actually been paid in this case are very moderate. Now, Sir, 
I know it is one thing to theorise, and I think that perhaps a little 
practical experience may go some way towards convicting the House. I 
happen to know of a case in England of a tourist agency which for a year 
or two had been rather feeling the pinch and were not getting the turn- 
over that they hoped. A courageous man in that agency decided that 
they would go in for a really bold policy of advertising, and I think I am 
right in saying that he decided in the first year to spend it25,000 on 
advertising. He did it with a certain amount of trepidation and felt that 
^ perhaps he was a little too bold; but the programme was carried through; 
and with what re&ult? The result was that they were so flooded with 
replies to their advertisements that they had to double their staff. They 
had them all working overtime and eventually had to double their office 
accommodation as well. And the net results that they got from it were 
equally satisfactory. In spite of the fact that a large portion of their 
business was on the Continent, and that just about the beginning of the 
tourist season, as Honourable Members will no doubt remember, Ihe 
French Government brought in special regulations about vaccination, m 
spite of all that heavy handicap they had one of the biggest years that 
they had ever had. That was two cr three years ago. They have carried 
on that policy since, with the result that now thev arc making still bigger 
records while their rivals, who did not advertise in that way, are in 
low water, if not almost on the rocks. The man who was bold enough 
to carry out this big advertisement camnaign. has reached Mich a flourishing 
position as he was never in before. That, Sir, I think, is a pretty strong 
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argumrat for publicity and advertisement. My own feeling with regard 
to tte Publicity Demand in the Bailway Budget is that it is extraordinarily 
small. Personally I should be much more inclined to increase the ex« 
penditu^ under that head rather than to reduce it, and I am perfectly 
certain thM the result would be more than justified by the returns whicV 
it would Imng in, though, as the Honourable Mr. Parsons has said, it is 
not easy to put down those results in actual figures of hard cash Sir I 
therefore, oppose the motion. (Applause.) ’ * ’ 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar Eepresentative) : I am up on my legs after a 
very, very long time and it was a long break. In fact, 1 did not want 
to interest myself in this railway affair, because I think the facts and 
figures are very suffocating to me. Another reason is that I have given 
notice of a small cut, which is No. 69 in the list of motions, and I have 
no hope whatsover of that cut coming up for debate at all. As regards the 
proposed cut by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, regarding the 
Central Publicity department, I entirely am in agreement with the obser- 
vations made by him and by other speakers. I am also in agreement with 
the suggestions made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Shahani. Sir, the 
word “economy*' seems to be quite strange to the Hailway Department. I 
think it is a word which is not to be found in the vocabulary of the rail- 
ways. It is not my impression only. The Railway Department has been 
a spoilt child from the very beginning. This was the observation made 
about 25 years ago by a very eminent man. who was a Member of the 
old Imperial Council, the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, who was held 
In very high respect in this House and who was respected everywhere. I 
will read a tpassage from what he said in those days, about 25 years ago, 
and you will find that, even after the experience of 25 years, there is 
absolutely no change in the Railway Administration or in the mentality 
of the railway people. I will read for your information what was said 
about 25 years ago. He said: 

“Economy came to be a despised word and increased ostablishments and revised 
scales of pay and pensions for European officials became the order of the dav. ^ Further 
an uncontrolled jEfrowth of expenditure in all directions in ^ the name of increased 
offioiency was not' checked and the legacy must now remain with us.” 

The Government did not take any notice of this, and the results in the 
form of deficits are before us todav. I think now there is a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the Railway Administration to swell up the expenses, 
and probably to make it difficult for the future administration. As soon 
as we begin to think of railways, the idea comes before us that the^ rail- 
ways mean extravagance, corruption, mismanagement and favouritism. 
The»e four items are all different and there are exTierts in inventing 
schemes by which all these things can bo done. Every time they are 
bnsv with inventing a new scheme whereby favouritism can be promoted. 
In these years of financial stringency, when it is difficult to find money, 
when even the Commerce Member is not prepared to retrench, I do not 
know how he is going to find money for carrying on the expenses. For 
retrenchment, they are not prepared. They want this Publicity Depart- 
ment also and they .want to have all sorts of these fancies and luxuries 
in these times. In this way I think it will be very difficult to find money 
lor running the whole show. Retrenchment we are not prepared to make. 
There are only three other things by w^ich you can make money. If you 
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are •prepared to do that, I think I will suggest. them for your inf orn^^bn; 
bpg, borrow or steel. If you are not prepared to adppt a, policy 6f retrench, 
ment, I will make a proposal to the Commerce Member to go on a-begging 
expedition to carry on this show. But I do not think he wiHragree '^to 
this .proposal. The next proposal is that of borrowing. India, you know, 
had practically reached its extreme point, and India is not prepared to 
bear any burden of borrowing any longer. Having disposed 6f. three ways 
of finding money, as regards stealing, if the Commerce Member is. prepared 
to do that, I think we will try to incorporate a provision in the "Penal “Code 
that stealing for fche, purposes of financing or increasing the resources of the 
Bailway Administration should be exempt from punishment under the 
Code. In these circumstances, I submit that this Department, tO my 
mind, . appears to be merely a luxurious Department, and should not be 
conducted in the&e trying. circumstances of financial stringency. I have 
great pleasure in supporting Mr. Bhuput 'Sings cut, and if it comes to 
a i. division, I appeal to all groups to support it. 

Mr. Arthur 'Moore : Sir, it seemed to me, listenings to the last' speaker, 
that he wa& begging the question. I am quite sure that we all listened 
to the opinions of the late Mr. Gokhale with great respect. But I fail to 
see what bearing they have on the Publicity ' Department 'of the'Eailway 
Board, because the assumption underljdng mv Honourable friend’s speech 
was the assum'ption which, I think, my Honourable friend, Mr. Eric 
Studd, had effectively destroyed. He n»sunied that the Publicity Depart- 
ment w'as a, luxury. Well, Sir, the Whole defence of publicity is that it. is 
not a luxury but a necessity. 

4[r. '■fi. Jog: I did not say that the Department is a luxuify. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I understood that my Honourable friend reertainly 
used the word luxury. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: The Department is a necessity, their ways are luxurious. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: There again I thought that the figures that we read 
as having been paid to artists for posters did not sound to me extremely 
luxurious. 

..Mr. B. X>as: Why not pay Indian artiste luxuriously while European 
artists are paid luxuriously? 

•Mr. Arthur Moore: My Honourable friend is again begging the question. 

I have not the slightest desire in any way to discourage— ?-m fact I would 
•put it the other way : I have the very strongest desire to encourage, and 
to -see encouraged, Indian artists; and I should be very glad indeed to see 
the Publicity Department of the Eailway Board doing everything possible 
to encourage Indian artists. But I am convinced, to quote the title of 
a^play which had a very long run in England, that “It pays to advertise. 

I. know that iSome six years ago, when I was visiting Honolulu, I was met 
there- by .people who told me that they had found that they got 
astonishing results by advertising their island in India. They found that 
agreat many people now had adopted the habit of going home atdeast once 
during the. course of their career tUta the Pacific, largely 'because 
advertising that took place in this country. In Au^ralia 
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ZeslsBid 1 was told that they also found a direct benefit fromr that adver- 
ii&ingt* 1 myself was very much struck with the fact that, going round all 
the btates in Australia, never once till I got to Tasmania did 1 see an 
advertisement of the Indian railways. In Tasmania only did I see the 
Indian railways advertised, and I made a mental note at that time that it 
was a. failure on the part of Indian railways that they were not suthcienfiy 
advertised in Australia and that they, were obviously losing remunerative 
traffic. I am quite certain that the Canadian Pacific liailway and the 
other railways which advertise regularly in this country do not do so for 
nothing^, and that they are satisfied that they are getting an adequate 
return^ 1 think it would show on the part of this House a definite Jack 
of business acumen if now, because the times are bad, w'e begin — I hope 
I will not mix my metaphors too much, being encouraged by my friend 
from Assam — ^to lay the axe to the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
(Laughter.) We had better wield our axe in some other direction, it is 
on what L may, call an entirely hard-faced view of business that ! would 
like to suggest to my Honourable friend that he would be well advised, 
after havings ventilated his grievance, which, I understand, is that he. thinks 
not sufficient attention is paid to Indian art, .... 

Mf. S. 0. Jogi It is not a question of encouraging Indian art; there 
are other Departments where art can be encouragea. 

Mr. Arthur Moore^: There my friend id raising a new point. Is he^ sug* 
gesting^that artistic posters do not pay? ISurely the whole point is that 
artistic posters* do pay, and that ar^ is not being encouraged by Kailway 
Department at all for art s sake; but purely for tiie money that it is going 
to bring in to railway revenue; The&« artistic posters are, shall we- say, 
the sprats to catch whales or, as some one said, cats to catch the' mice. 
1 am quite* sure* that the idea behind this pubiioity is not at all directly 
to encourage art, though it does so indirectly by providing artists with a 
market for their wares* As 1 say, my friend has now called attention to 
the desirability of emphasising the Indian aspect of art in our railway 
posters; and 1 think it is an extremely valuable point to bring out in this 
debate; but lest his cut be interpreted in any way as saying, that money 
spent on publicity is ill-spent and does not bring in a return I would sug- 
gest to him that he should withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, my object was only to bring to the notice of 
the Department that these expenses should not be continued and I have 
achieved that result; so l would beg. the leave of the House to withdraw 
my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, wdthdraw’n. 

Future Conaiiiution of the Railway Board, 

Ifc; 0.' Weoiy' (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 1 beg 
to move ; / 

"That tha. Demand under the hrad 'Railway Board’ be reduced by. Be. 100.*’ 

Sir, 1 am afraid 1 ohoae a rather unpropitious moment for making, my, ap* 
pearanco this time in this House; for when about a week ago I took 
ihe oath of' offloe a feeling of unusual depression bore upon* me' and' the 
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•speech which the Honourable the Leader of the (House delivered in intro- 
ducing the iiailway Budget was not calculated to relieve that feeling of 
depression. My first hnpulse was to run away from Delhi a^ an escape 
from the atmosphere of unreality that seemed to me to pervade tiiiji 
House ; but 1 have overcome that impulse and 1 have risen 
to discuss the future constitution of the iiail^^ay Board. 
The present and past of the Bailway Board are, alasl too well- 
known to us, and 1 for one am not prepared to allow the Bailway Board 
to determine its future, if the Bailway Board had its own way, per- 
haps this Legislative Assembly would not be in existence. There would 
be no Bailway Budget; there would perhaps not be even an Honourable 
Member in charge of the Badway Department. There would perhaps be 
a Czar of the Indian Bailways and a Grand Duke Parsons and a few 
other high dignitaries of the royal blood; and also perhaps a ISiiberia for 
my Honourable friends, Mr. B. Das and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; for the 
Bailway Administration is such a delicate mechanism that, it cannot 
survive even the slightest breath of criticism. That has been the ortho- 
dox railway view ; and when the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were 
about to be introduced, or shortly after they were introduced, the Bail- 
way Board as a matter of fact actually proposed that this ‘ Assembly 
should have nothing to do with railway management, and that the entire 
Bailway Department should be made a non-voted subject. And 1 think 
we owe it to Mr. Montagu that this was not done, but we know how 
fut(ile our attempts have been to improve and popularise the railway 
administration, yet we find that the Bailway Department grumbles at 
the fact that the Assembly has been taking some interest in the internal 
administration of the Bailway Department. Indeed, a railway Miss 
Mayo seems to have been found, and 1 hold in my hand a more or less 
recent pubfication from America in which not merely the railway official 
point of view is given, but also the view of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Arthur Moore, and his party is purported to be represented, and 1 make 
no apology for quotings a few lines from that book. 

Mr. A. A. L« Parsons: Whali is the name of the book? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is called ** Government Ownership and Opera* 
t’on of Bailroads’*. Now, this is what it says: 

* ‘Although India does not have representative Government, and for that reason the 
employees may not directly bring as much pressure to bear on governmental authorities 
as in other countries, the pressure of native opinion already causes more natives to 
be employed as officials on the government lines than would be the case were efficiency 
the sole consideration, and more than the companies find desirable.” 

And then follows an example: 

”As an example, out of consideration of safety all third class passengers were 
formerly locked in waiting as on the continent of Europe to prevent their attempting 
; to board trains before they stop. Now some of the state lines have been compelled 
to discontinue this practice as humiliating to the native. *An€(thar consideration which 
makes the English Members of the Assembly”— and this perhaps includes my 
Mr. Arthur Moore — “look unfavourably on government management is that putting aside 
all thought of race prejudice, it is unfortunately true thSt the efforts to turn the 
young native into a competent and trustworthy engineer or traffic man haVe to a 
extent been a failure.’*’ 

Mr. B. Das: Who is that shamelesa author? Give us the name. 
that Sir Clement Hindley? 
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llr. K. 0. Neogy: The writer is an American author. The author 
comes from the native land of Miss. Mayo. 

Hr/ Arthur Moore: Why should you identify him with the European 
(iroup here? 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: JSow, h)|ir» 1 maintain that, as a result of the sepa- 
ration of ijbailway nuances troia General linances, a good deal of auUio- 
rity has been surrenaered by this House m favour of the Itailway Admi- 
nistration, and by the Secretary of State in favour of the Government 
of India, and by the Government of India in its turn in favour of the 
liailway Board, and so on down to the lowest rung of the ladder. Now, 

a few years of that experiment have passed, and if a thorough inquiry, 

were to be made now into the stewardship of our Bailway Department 
under this convention, 1 am sure there would be found to be suiiicient 
justification for this House to tighten up its control over the Bailway 

Administration. But perhaps the railways .think otherwise. And 

just as we are on the threshhold of another epoch of constitutional pro- 
gress, the Hallway Department have convinced the Government of 
India that the little control which the Legislature exercise over it should be 
removed, and we find in the Government of India’s despatch on the 
constitutional proposals that they think that the Bailway Administra- 
tion should be entrusted to a statutory authority, an authority which should 
be very largely independent of the control of the Legislature. Sir, there 
is hardly sufficient time for me to sumnlarise the Government of India’s 
proposals in this behalf. They will be found in paragraphs 191 to 196 
of the Gt)vernmenf of India’s despatch. I will only read out just a few 
lines from these paragraphs to show the trend of the opinion of the 
Government of India’s despatch. The Government of India evidently 
think that the Hailway Administration should be treated as an adjunct 
of the Military Department, and it says this : > 

**The purposes in which Parliament must, we think, continue to be interested so 
far as railways are concerned fall under the heads of Defence, Finance, the Services, 
and the Anglo-Indian community”. 

(Laughter from the Nationalist Benches.) 

Proceeding to comment upon the influence which the Legislature 
exercises upon the Hail way Administration, the Government observe as 
follows : ' 

"Under the present constitution, the Legislature can exert considerable influence 
on the Railway Administration, and the dangers to be apprehended are already be- 
coming evident.” 

I should like my Honourable friend the Railway Memberj if he has the 
time, to .explain this point a little more fully as to what the dangerst are 
which he had in mind when he appended his signature to this despatch. 
Then the Government of India say: 

*‘We can find no reason for thinking that the difficulties in India would be less than 
they have been found elsewhere.’^ 

And then the Government of India go on to recommend that Parliament 
should set up a statutory authoiaty for the administration of the railways 
and that it should be open to the Legislature hereafter to amend cer- 
l^ain statutoiy rules that might be framed under the Parliamentary 
legislation. Thus further. 
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Sow, Sir, this proposal of the Government of India, ‘ I find, has* been 
hailed with delight among others by the B. N. Eailway, and eJb Mie last 
Annual Meeting of the B. N. Eailway Company, the Managing. Director 
said: 

am of the opinion that the present meticulous control is largely due to 
politics and seriously affects the efficient working of Indian railways, lyhich should 
be operated entirely with the object of developing the trade of the country. 1 feel 
sure that the present system of control increases the cost of working, reduces the 
authority of Agents,' and restricts their initiative, and further impairs the loyalty of 
employees to their railway.** 

Then he recommends that a more substantial degree of self-government 
should be granted to Boards and Agents of Company -worked lines, as well 
as to Agents of State-worked lines. Sir, having been a member of the Bublic 
Accounts Committee, th.s observation of the Managing Director of the 
B. N. Eailway did not come to me as a surprise (Laughter), for I do 
not remember to have found in my experience as a member of’ the 
Public Accounts Committee another equally formidable catalogue of 
financial abuses that prevail on the B. N. Eailway, in connection with 
any other rad way. I think it was only two years back that a large 
number of gross financial irregulai^ties, extravagance and waste came to 
light as a result of the Auditors* Eeport in connection with this Company. 

i^ow, tins cons lit uiional quescAOU came up lor cous.aeration at 

the X\ound xabie Cuuicrcuce, ana l uuuersiaiia ineie 4s a good ueai of 
iuUiiauon m luc rail way quaners at me xaci that me jb'eaexai Structure 
CoumLitee m para, ivi ui its Eeport have maae me ioilowing recom- 
mendation : 

‘*Ih this connection the Sub-Committee take note of the proposal that a Statutory 
Baiiway Author .ty siiouid be established and are of opiaiun tuat this shouid- be dune, 
if after expert exaniiiiatiun this course aeeius desirable.'* 

1 am sorry, Sir, to have to cause some disappointment to my Honour- 
able friend opposite, because 1 am going to point out that this recom- 
mendation has absolutely no foundation, that is to say, it has crept in 
as a result of a misunderstanding and misapprehension on the part of 
the Members of the Bound Table Conference. 1 have in my hand the 
ofi&cial Eeport of the proceedings of the’ Committee when this Eeport 
was under discussion, proceedings which I do not think are yet available 
in India, and I want to place on record just a few extracts to show how 
this recommendation should never have found a place in that Eeport. 

I will first of all turn to the observations made by Mr. Jinnah, whose 
absence today I regret very much. This is what he said when the 
draft Eeport of the Committee w^as under discussion : 

*T do not think, Sir, that that subject was at all discussed and y^t I find this 
in the Report.*' 

Then the Lord Chancellor who presided said:- 

•‘The subject was discussed ; His Highness of Bikaner made a great number of 
remarks ' about it on one occasion and discussed' the Statutory* Boaffd and gave - a long 
aeooiiii>of his own Railways.*' 

Then Mr. Jinnah said: ' 

'•We definitely made a recommendation' here, and 1 doubt whether We diiciitso<l 
whether such a recommendation should be made." 
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Then the Chairman saidr 

•'Very wdlj.l will make a note 6f that/' 

Hr.^. Das: What a farce f 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: Then, this point was again taken up by the Bight 
Honourable Mr. Sastri. He said: 

"I agree* with Mr. Jinnah as to the proposition he laid down with regard to the 
proposal made here upon the rubject of railways. When we constituted the Railway 
Finance Committee, and it was proposed to separate it from the general finance of the 
Government of India, it was distinctly understood that it was not to be regarded as a 
derogation from the powers of the Legislative Assembly, and I think it is very neces- 
sary to safeguard the rigrhts the Legislative Assemblv even upon Railway adTnr-*is. 
ir tion, aiid I should think it a< wrong provision to -make that a statutory aiddiority 
should be established." 

Mr. Jayakar followed him in this strain: 

** ... I am opposed to giving a statutory basis to the Railway Board or any 
more reeo;piition than it has at the present moment. I want freedom to be left to 
the future Minister of Railways to adjust the constitution, the powers and tbe affairs 
of the Railway Board in any way which he likes arid which he thinks is sniie'd to the 
requirements, • and the growing requirements, of self-government in India." 

Sir, the next one to refer to this point was Sardar Ujjal Singh. He daid: 

** . . . I feel that question was not discussed in detail in the sub-Committee, 
and I was rather astonished to find it given such great prominence in the Report. I 
do not exactly remember, but I think it was probably mentioned by His Highness 
of Bikaner or some other speiker that a statutory authority ought to be established 
so far as Railway administration is concerned." 

And then follows the disclaimer by His Highness ‘the Maharaja of 
Bikaner : c 

"I never used the words ‘statutory authority*. I referred to Hhe Railway Board 
exercising the functions it does now."' 

Bo, what he meant was the Railway Board as it now exists, and yet, 
this recommendation has been incorporated in the Report I (Mr. B. 
Daa : “What a shame I’*) 

Now, as time is very short, and as I am very desirous of hearing the 
Honourable Member in charge in reply, I would just conclude by saying 
that I am not going to say that we are not prepared to consider the 
question of reshuffling and rearranging the administration of the Rail- 
way Board, nor am I going to say offhand that I am not prepared to 
agree to the constitution of a statutory authority under any circums- 
tances. But what I would emphasise is that in any question affecting 
this matter, this House should be taken into the completest confidence, 
and that it would be very dangerous for the Government to try to de- 
prive this Assembly of its present position of authority over the railways, 
hv seeking to get a provision made .in the Parliamentary statute, estab- 
lishing a statutory authority for the railway management, which would 
he more or less independent of this House. If the necessity is felt by 
Ihe responsible Minister for Communications when he is appointed, and 
11 the necessity is felt by the future Legislature of India that such a body 
should be appointed, and the Indian public are convinced that suuh a 
body should be appointed in the interests of economy and better manage- 
ment of the railways, I for oiie would be the first man to support such 
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a proposition. But what I contend is that the Honourable A^elnbe] 
should not think of seeking this provision to be made in the Parliament 
ary statute in derogation of the authority of the Indian Legislature 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Mr. Neogy has introduced ... 

Mr. B. Das: You are not the Government to reply to Mr. Neogy. 

Mr. Azthur Moore: Is the Honourable Member aware that I was per 
sonally mentioned by Mr. Neogy? 

Mr. B. Das: But you know that there are only three minutes to five 
and the Government Mejnber may not have time to reply. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Mr. Neogy has introduced a new precedent. We 
have heard of people censuring the Kailway Board for sins of omissior 
and commission in the past and in the present, but Mr. Neogy has de 
cided to censure the Kail way Board for the future. In doing so, he pro 
duced a quotation from an American book which I think ig completeh 
unknown to most of us, and he identified myself and other Members oi 
this Group with those views. I can assure Mr. Neogy .... 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: The author did. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Sir, I personally have never before taken an) 
part in a railway debate till this afternoon, and as far as I am aware, 
no Member of this Group has ever used the language, or expressed the 
sentiments, that that American author has used and which Mr. Neog) 
has attributed to us. But I would say this, that I think Mr. Neogy has 
rendered a useful service, because bis speech does draw attention tc 
certain dangers; in fa^t, I would say that, if there is a movement for 
a statutory body in connection with the railways, it is speeches like Mr. 
Neogy s that give life to that movement. We here certainly have nevci 
questioned either the separation of the Bailway finance or the authorit} 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Kailway s, nor have we ever in 
any way, as far as I know, deprecated the full discussion that takes place- 
in this House. But speeches such as we have just listened to, remind 
me of the saying of the late Mr. Sim in this House that that is not the 
way to run a railway, but the way to ruin it. 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Bainy: I did not rise before, because it is 
impossible to deal, in five minutes, with all the points that were referred 
to by Mr. Neogy, but I would say one sentence in reply, and it is this. 
My Honourable friend is afraid that we may smuggle through, by some 
concealed methods, provisions about the railways which the country does 
not want. Now, what does the whole Bound Table Conference procedure 
mean but procedure by discussion and agreement, and how is it possible 
in those circumstances, and how can His Majesty's Government connive 
at the sort of scheme which the Honourable Member thinks the Govern- 
ment of India have in their mind^ (Applause.) 
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Mr. President : The question is : 


j- • _ , “That the Demand under the head 'Railway Board' be reduced by 

^ **• Rs. 100.“ ' 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. .President: The question is: 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Rs. 10,49,000 be granted to the Qovernor Qeaerat 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of the 'Railway Board'." 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 2 — Inspection. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 90,000 be granted^ to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of 'Inspection’." 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 8 — Audit. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 14,20,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Audit’." 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 4 — Working Expenses: Administration. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13,00,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
C(juncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ’Working Expenses : Administra- 
tion*." 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 5 — Working Expenses: Bepairs and Maintenance and 

Operation. 

Mr. President; The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 37,54,00,000 be granted to the Governor General In 
('ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1932. in respect of 'Working Expenses : Repairs and 
Maintenance and Operation*.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. ( S — Companies' and Indian States’ Shark of Surplus Profits 

AND Net Earnings. 

Mr. Pre&id6nt:*The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 75,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the jaar 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of 'Companies’ and Indian States* Idiare 
nf surplus profits and net earnings*.'* 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 9 — Appropriation to Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: , 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13^00,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment daring the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Appropriation to Depreciation Fund\“ 

The motion ^va^i adopted. 

*• 

Demand No. 11 — Miscellaneous Expenditure. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Expenditure*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

!/. , Demand No. 14 — Working Expenses (Strategic IIailw.ays). 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,97,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges whicli will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Working Expenses (including 
Appropriation to Depreciation Fund and Miscellaneous Expenditure)*.” 

l"he motion was adopted. 


Expenditure Charged to Capital. 

Demand No. 7 — New CdNsTHOCTioN. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Us. 2,86,80,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
'Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
•eliding the 31st day of March', 1932, in respect of ‘New Construction’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

, DKxMANd No. 8 — Open Line M'ORks. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘•That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,38,40,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
^.Jouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
-inftlhg the “Slst "day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Open Line Works*.’* 

vtt The motion was adopted. 

Demand Xo. 15 — Xi:w Construction and Open Link Works (Strategic 

Railways). 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a siiui not exceeding Rs. 17.00,000 be g) anted to lh% Governor General in 
<'^o.uncil. to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
^'ciidintf the 3lst dav of March, 1932, in respect of ‘New Construction and Open Line 
•Work?.”^ ' 

The motion was adopted. 
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Other Expenditure. 

'Demand No. 10 — Appropkiation from Depreciation Fond. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 8,25400>000 be grafted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Appropriation from Depreciation 
Kiind (Commercial and Strategic)*.**' 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 13 — Appropiuation from the Hesehve Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,14,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Appropriation from the Reserve 
Fund*.** 

The? motion was adopted. 

Tho Assembly then adioiirm'?d till Five' of the Clock oft Saturday, the 
28th February, 1931. 




"LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday, 28th February^ 1931. 


The Asffembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Cotineil House 
it Five of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEE 8WOEN: 

Khan Bahadur Makhdnm Syed Rajan Baksh Shah, M.L.A. (South- 
West Punjab : Muhammadan). 


THE BUDGET FOR 1931-32. 

iNTnODUCTORY. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, another 
year has passed and we meet once more in this Chamber to take stock 
of the business side of Government. 

I think I may feel assurance that all Members of this Assembly, in 
whatever quarter of the House they sit, will agree with me at least in 
one thing, and that is that we meet in circumstances of great difficulty, 
and that the responsibility of which I have to render account tonight is 
a heavy and perplexing one. 

2. If I can secure agreement from all sides on this point, perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that Honourable Members will carry their sympathy 
a stage further and approach the consideration of the problems and pro- 
posals which I shall explain tonight, in a spirit which recognises that 
the diffic\ilties are mainly inherent in the present situation in India and 
that they require a common effort for their solution. Let me explain what 
I mean by this. 

3. So far as economic factors alone are concerned, our problem is one 
which the whole world has to face, and in fact, our situation in India is, 
in that respect, easier and more straightforward than that of most other 
countries. But in India we have this added complication — ^that we are 
passing through a period of great political stress and strain, and stand on 
the eve of a fundamental change in the system of Government. This 
complicates the situation in many ways, and the one difficulty reacts on 
the other. For, on the one hand, the economic situation could be more 
easily dealt with if we stood on more stable political ground, while, on 
the other hand, the political changes could be more easily effected if the 
country were not in the midst of these economic difficulties. There is 
an old English saying: “Don’t change horses in the middle of the 
stream’*. India today has to consider a change in political horses just 
^ en she is crossing a strdhm of economic difficulties which is sweeping 

in dangerous flood upon her. If the operation of changing horses is 
pn be accomplished without disaster to India, then all who are engaged 

it must work in co-ordinated co-operation. 
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4. As a preface to my business statement, I will say this. Tinies are 
bad. We all know that. But there are two thoughts which we ‘should 
not forget. The first is that India is not alone in this economic adversity. 
It is a condition through which the whole world is passing, and I am 
convinced that the state of many countries is, beyond all comparison, worse 
than that of India. 

The second is that the country has been through such times before. 
Economic life, at least in the modem world, moves in cycles, or with 
ebb and flow. We are on the ebb now, but it is a safe prophecy that the 
tide will turn. 

5. It is important to remember thcsG things, not as affording any 
justification for thoughtless optimism or for lack of determination in dealing 
with the present problems, but in order to preserve a sense of proportion 
both as regards those problems and the remedies. So far as India is 
concerned, the fundamental position is still sound. The time has not yet 
come for panic measures or desperate experiments which might land us in 
unknown complications or endanger the efficiency of the whole machinery 
of Government. What we need rather is to give unremitting care to 
details, to stick to principles of sound finance, to work hard, keep our 
heads, and pull together. Above all, it is necessary to be sound in our 
finance. There must be no doubts about our determination in this at the 
present critical time. 

6. Economic review . — I must now turn to my main task tonight. For 
the purpose of the review and the forecast which are necessary, our Gov- 
ernment finances arc in this period so affected by surrounding cond tions 
that, in order to judge the present position and to forecast the future, a 
very careful study of those conditions is necessary. In order to assist 
Honourable Members and the public, on whose proper understanding of the 
position we so much depend, I have had prepared an economic review of 
the main items of trade for the past calendar year. This has been done 
by Dr. Meek, the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, and will be distributed at once with the usual financial papers. 
This step represents an effort to provide information in more up-to-date 
form than is available from the usual annual trade review — which normally 
^appears rather too late after the event to be of full value. 

7. It would be impossible for me tonight to attempt anything lilc(j 
an exhaustive account of the situation and I shall content myself with 
referring to certain main features and stating certain broad conclusions. 

8. Trade depression and fall in prices . — So far as concerns those condi- 
tions which normally affect our Indian estimates, there is nothing adverse 
of which to complain. Crops during the agricultural season 1929-30 were 
fairly good and the monsoon of 1930 was generally normal, producing, 
on the whole, satisfactory results. On the other hand, the year which 
we are just completing has witnessed one of the worst industrial and trade 
depressions in history. The downward trend of the trade movement 
started in October, 1929, after the Wall Street collapse in America and 
from there the movement spread to other coj^ntries* all the world over. 

depression deepened at an accelerated rate in 19TO, and conditions 
became progressively worse as the year advanced. As a result of the 
fall in prices and the trade depression, practically all classes in all countries 
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are suffering from a lack of purchasing power. It is too early yet to say 
whether the bottom of this movement has been reached, but in considering 
prospe( 5 j)s for next year, I think it is necessary to reckon that, as regards 
prices and the general volume of commercial activity throughout the 
world, reeovery will be slow. 

9. The fall in prices has affected most severely those countries whose 
economic activity is mainly directed to the production of primary agri- 
cultural products. This is brought out most clearly frorn the index nuna- 
bers of wholesale prices in various countries, for, in India, the fall in the 
Calcutta wholesale prices index corresponds very closely with the falls in 
countries like Australia and Japan, and is heavier than the fall in the 
wholesale figures for the United States or the United Kingdom. The 
same point is seen by comparing falls in the prices of articles which India 
exports with the fall in the prices of those articles which she imports. 
The fall in the former between September, 1929 and December, 1930, was 
36 per cent., and the fall in the latter 16 per cent. India may therefore 
perhaps be said to be going through the worst time now. She has felt 
the severity of the fall in the case of what she has to sell, but 
has not obtained a corresponding advantage of the fall in prices of what 
she has to buy. 

10. Political situation . — ^Apart from the effects of the economic crisis,. 
the situation in India has been aggravated by special factors which are 
only too familiar — internal distiirbances and the uncertainty caused by the 
prospects of fundamental constitutional changes. 

1 1. Now, judging from questions which have been asked in this Assembly 
imcl discussions in the press, a good deal of interest has been taken in 
the question as to how much of the present economic depression in India 
is due principally to world causes, and how much to political disturbances 
in India and to certain special features of the civil disobedience move- 
ment. If discussion on this subject is to be used as a basis for a cam- 
paign of recrimination, that is a purpose to which I do not intend ta 
lenrl myself tonight, but there is some practical importance in making 
nn objective study of the situation in order to form an opinion as to the 
extent of improvement for which we may hope if normal internal condi- 
tions and confidence in the future can be restored. 

The facts recorded in the Report which I am circulating, will enable 
Honourable Members to form an opinion on certain aspects of this question. 
If I were to endeavour to answer it shortly, I should summarise my views 
as follows. 

12. So far as the total volume of India's external trade is concerned^ 
the main course of events has been determined by world economic con- 
ditions. Exports have kept up well in volume, and the total imports 
have not declined to a degree appreciably out of proportion to the drop 
in the value of the exports. On the other hand, certain classes of 
imports have shown major variations from the normal — ^notably cigarettes 
ftnd cotton piece-goods, but, as to the latter, it is necessary to remember 
mat a part of the variation might have been expected as a result of 
me higher import duties imposed last year. 

13. On the other liand, although the course of external trade may 
have been rhainlv governed bv economic causes, internal trade has 
suffered disastrously as a result of political disturbances. Unnecessary 
losses to private traders must have been very great, while enormous 
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sums of money must have been diverted from productive purposes.* This 
kind of effect is seen in Provincial budgets, but there must be mych more 
which does not appear in any public accounts, 

14. Lastly, and above all, the most damaging effects have been caused 
in. what 1 may describe as the region of Finance. The implioations of 
the movement have weakened confidence in India as a field for invest- 
ment both at home and abroad, and this has led to a decline in the 
pnee of Indian securities, both Government and private, to a lack of 
credit for traders and of capital for new enterprise, and to a steady export 
of capital from the country. This has meant increased expenditure on 
Joans for Government and has forced Government to take measures to 
j)rotect the position which have resulted in high money rates, with a 
consequent increase in the difficulties of traders in these very difficult 
times. With these particular points I shall have to deal more fully later. 

15. I have stated the case in the preceding sentences with studied 
moderation, but I must guard* against that m^eration being misunder- 
stood. The country has, it is true, survived the past year without 
irreparable disaster. But the reserves and credit of all — ^individuals and 
public authorities alike — have been seriously weakened.^ and any continu- 
ance of internal disorders is a matter which all who have the true interests 
of India at heart must view with the gravest possible concern. It might, 
in fact, mean that India, on the day when she should be inaugurating 
her new constitution with bright hopes of success, would find herself, 
instead, struggling desperately for mere existence in a morass of eco- 
nomic troubles. 

This is the general picture which I would give. 

16. External trade . — As regards external trade there are some features 
which deserve special comment. 

The visible balance of trade in favour of India (including private 
imports of treasure) for the' first 9 months of the current financial year 
was 34’43 crores comparing with 41*62 crores for 1929, 39-76 crores for 
1928, and 33-07 crores in 1927. The balance was therefore not strikingly 
worse than the average of the last fow years and was actually better than 
in 1927. 

As against this, of course, the value of trade has declined enormously — 
exports of merchandise for the 9 months being down by 61 crores, as 
compared with last year, and imports by 56 crores. 

17. But, in forming a view of the state of Indian trade, it is neces- 
sary to consider the volume as well as the values. If we compare the 
results for the calendar year 1930 with the calendar year 1929 and 
reduce them to a common basis as regards price, we find that the volume 
of exports declined by less than J per cent, (to be exact ‘4 per 
while the volume of imports declined by just under 18 per cent. This 
greater decline in the volume of imports was natural. The country pays 
for its imports with its exports and since, as alreddy pointed out, the 
price of the goods India exports fell much more than the price of goods 
which she normally imports, the same volume of the former could only 
buy a smaller quantity of the latter. 
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It is, I think, worthy of special comment that, in these times of bad 
world conditions and of general over-production of the agricultural com- 
modities on which India relies, she has beto able to maintain the volume 
of her, exports. It is a sign of general health in the economic condition 
which, in spite of the diminished prices received, must, on an impartial 
view, be* regarded as satisfactory. 

18. As regards the export trade, the main facts to note are the large 
decline, bbth in quantity and value, of jute exports, and the satisfactory 
position, at least as regards quantities of exports, shown for Indian cotton.^ 
Jilxports of raw jute, on the nine months to date, show a fall of nearly. 
12 crores — a decline in value of 64 per cent, and in quantity of 29 per 
cent. Cotton exports for the nine months are up to last year's level, but 
show a decline in value of 24 per cent. 1 should like to say something 
about cotton, for, although the present price is so unsatisfactory, this is 
an item which has certain very encouraging features for India's future, 
while there are important economic lessons to be learnt in this particular 
case. There is no doubt that Indian cotton is steadily gaining ground in 
the world's markets. For 1930 the total exports were 727,000 tons as 
against 702,000 in 1929. This increase is extremely satisfactory in times, 
like the present, of diminished consumption throughout the world. Many 
manufacturers, especially in Lancashire, are now adapting their mills 
so as to substitute Indian for American cotton. The new Lancashire 
combine — the Lancashire Cotton Corporation — whose mills a year or two 
ago only took about 10,000 bales a year of Indian cotton, hope shortly 
to be taking upto 4,000 bales a week and eventually more than double 
this quantity. But the strength of the Indian cotton position depends 
on its price. Tt is being bought because it is cheaper than American 
cotton. If the relative price of Indian cotton is forced up, the advantage 
will disappear, and the tendency which is now going on for a change-over 
to Indian cotton will be stopped. I mention this because there have 
been frequent demands that Government should intervene to support 
the price of Indian cotton. We could not accede to these demands because 
we felt that experience proved that all such attempts made in other 
countries to interfere with normal economic forces had ended disastrously. 
But it might have had an added evil effect in the case of Indian cotton, 
because if special efforts had succeeded temporarily in putting Indian 
cotton up to an artificially high level, they would just have defeated that 
tendency — so favourable, in the long run, to India — of which T have been 
speaking, and checked the establishment of a permanent new market for 
Indian cotton. 

19. These are some of the points which, I think, are worthy of notice. 
It there are any favourable features or if the evidence shows that the 
underlying position is healthy, these things do not of course counteract 
the immediate effects of the great drop in the value of trade and the 
consequent serious direct loss to Government revenues from customs duties 
or the indirect loss through lower trading profits. 

20. Revised estimates for 1930-31,— The figures which have already 
been before the House in connection with the Railway estiniates, have 
shown with unpleasant clarity the scale of deterioration which has to 
be faced. These Railway results have not, of course, as yet (owing to 
the method of calculating the Railway contribution) affected our normal 
revenue, though they have had a serious effect on our ways and means 
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position, and they have raised a danger signal for revenue also in the 
future. * 

21. Apart from this, I shall only refer now to the most *’important 
features in the results for the current year, for the details of the revised 
estimates are shown in the Financial Secretary’s Explanatory Memo- 
randum which will soon be in the hands of Honourable Merhbers along 
with the other budget papers. I expect that we shall Jose as much as 
crores under Customs, of which cotton piece-goods and jute contribute 
8,45 lakhs and 85 lakhs, respectively. To the extent that duties are 
specific, we are hit by the reduction in the volume of imports and exports. 
To the extent that the duties are ad valorem, revenue automatically falls 
even if the volume of imports is maintained at the former level. Under 
Taxes on Income, I expect that we shall lose 2*20 crores notwithstanding 
the fact that the assessments have reference to the incomes of the 
previous year. The revenues of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment have also been seriously affected by the prevailing conditions 
and the working of the Department is expected now to result in 
a loss of no less than 1,36 lakhs against 48 lakhs anticipat- 
ed a year ago. The deterioration on the Finance headings 
is in a large measure due to the ways and means operations of Gov- 
ernment which I shall deal with later. The main items of deterioration 
as compared with the budget may now briefly be summarised as follows : 

Lakhs. 


Important revenue heads, tar.. Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Department) 89 

Finance headings, vur., Debt Services, Currency and Mint.. 1,38 

Other heads 6 

Total 14,42 


As the final budget estimates showed a surplus of 86 lakhs, the revised 
estimates work up to a deficit of 13*56 crores. 

; 

Prospects for the year 1931-32. 

22. General considerations . — I can now turn to the estimates for 
1931-32. In making these, I have been influenced by’ the following con- 
siderations. So far as concerns the special disturbances as affecting eco- 
nomic activity in India, we may at least hope that these will not be 
aggravated during the coming year, and that their effect will gradually 
diminish. On the other hand, so far as general conditions are concerned, 
although I believe that a return to peace and co-operation in India might 
have a direct influence on a world recovery, nevertheless, if would be pru- 
dent to reckon that as regards the general level of prices, and as regards 
the general volume of commercial activity throughout the world, re- 
covery will be slow. There is a mass of wreckage to be cleared away, 
and although there are signs that we have reached the limit of the ebb, 
nevertheless, some time must elapse before the tide sets strongly towards 
a permanent recovery in world conditions. • On these grounds I think it 
necessary to be cautious in the revenue estimates for next year. And I 
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^ould at this point emphasise that a very special duty rests on those of 
us ^^ho are responsible for handling public affairs in this transitional stage 
and op the eve of constitutional changes. That duty is to face and over- 
come present difficulties with present measures, and not to leave an 
unsound* position with hidden weaknesses to our successors. 

At the same time, we must not go too far in our pessimism. For, a 
policy which magnifies unduly the burden to be put upon the tax-payer 
of today, may defeat its own object by placing upon the commercial life 
of the. country a load which would itself retard recovery. 

23. Keeping these counterbalancing considerations in mind, I have 
framed the revenue estimates on a basis which is cautious so far as world 
conditions are concerned, but which othen\nse assumes fairly normal con- 
ditions in India. 

24. I must now turn to the problem of balancing the budget, and en- 
deavour to show in broad outline the component elements of that pro- 
blem. The best way in which to do this is to take, as a basis for com- 
parison, the budget figures for the current year and show how our pros- 
pects for next year have deteriorated. In this way I can make clear 
what is the gap which we have to fill — a gap which can only be filled 
by making, on the one hand, cuts in expenditure and, on the other, pro- 
viding new sources of revenue. 

The position from which I have to start presents itself as follows. 

25. Tax revenue , — I calculate that we must face a fall in lax revenue, 
as compared with the current budget estimates, of no less than 13’ 16 
crores. In order to make clear the main features, I need only now refer 
specially to the large heads of Customs and Taxes on Income. 

For Customs I estimate total receipts of 46*64 crores, which is 8 crores • 
worse than the budget estimates for the current year, but crores better 
than what we now expect to realise this year. It would certainly not be 
safe to count on getting more than this, having regard to the low level of 
prices and the diminished purchasing power of India. 

For Taxes on Income I estimate receipts of 13’50 crores which is 4J 
crores worse than the current budget and 2'30 crores worse than what 
we expect to realise this year. Under this heading, of course, an im- 
provement in internal conditions next year will not help us, for next year’s 
income-tax assessments will be based on the current year’s results, and 
so We shall suffer from the bad conditions through which we are now 
passing. 

These two heads alone account for a deterioration of 12 J crores. Apart 
from this, there will be the normal drop in opium revenue, due to our 
policy of reducing exports, and other minor deteriorations which make up 
the figure of 13*16 crores which I have given as total loss on tax revenue 
as compared with the current budget estimates. 

26. Commercial undertakings , — ^I come next to the prospects for the 
great commercial luidertakings — ^Posts and Telegraphs and Railways. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, business is badly affected by the 
current depression, and we must face a net deficit of 1*41 crores in the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, or, adding capital expenditure 
<5harged to revenue, of 1*62 crores. The budget estimate for the current 
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year was bad enough, but the revised estimate under the head 'as a 
whole is 80 lakhs worse than that. • 

As to Bailways, I need not say very much. (EConourable * Members 
already know* the results from the Bailway budget. Here, as I have 
also noted in the case of the current year, owing to the way in which 
the “Bailway contribution” is calculated, our own budgetary estimates 
are not yet seriously affected. But that does not mitigate the serious 
nature of the underlying position, and I must here sound a serious note 
of warning. We are living on our Beserves now and this process can- 
not be indefinitely continued. If there is no improvement in sight by 
the end of next year, the whole position will have to be reconsidered. I 
will say no moi’e on that subject at this stage. The actual Eailway con- 
tribution is estimated at /)*86 crores instead of 5*74 crores in the current 
budget, so that here we have a deterioration of 38 lakhs. 

Taking theso figures together with those for Posts and Telegraphs, the 
total deterioration on our main commercial undertakings is 1,18 lakhs. 

27. Fmance . — Next we must consider the general Finance headings, 
Interest receipts. Currency and Mint receipts. Interest on Debt and bhe 
Beduction and Avoidance of Debt provision. It is right, for a proper 
understanding of the position, that these should be considered together. 

These headings have a most important bearing on the financial results 
this year, and I shall deal with them more fully when reviewing our 
general financial policy later in my speech. For the present, I merely 
wish to state the actual facts. Our position has been adversely affected 
under these headings in three ways: 

First and mainly, there is a loss of profit to the Government from 
currency, partly owing to the decreased volume of currency 
in circulation, which is a necessary result of the general fall 
in prices and the decreased commercial activity, and partly 
owing to low^er' rates of interest on the Gold Standard 
Beserve. The former, under the headings Currency and Mint, 
accounts for a net deterioration of 2,27 lakhs, and the latter, 

/ under the heading Interest receipts, for a deterioration of 

54 lakhs. 

Secondly, there are higher charges on Interest on Ordinary Debt 
due to increased rates of interest payable on new loans and 
to the borrowing necessary for covering the deficit in the 
current year. Under this head, however, the net deteriora- 
tion is only 1 lakh, because we have revised the basis on 
which interest charges are made to the Commercial Depart- 
ments. This revision — which has already been explained 
by my Honourable Colleague, Sir George Bainy, in introduc- 
ing the Bailway budget, — ^has done no more than to put upon 
the commercial undertakings the full cost of the Govern- 
ment loans from which they benefited. The previous 
method of calculation meant that general revenue^ were 
actually losing interest on a part of the loans made to Coni' 
mercial Departments. 
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Thirdly f there is an increased charge, un4cii^ the heading Interest 
on Other Obligations, of 16. This increase is accounted for 
by the larger liability for bonus on cash certificates, which 
is 22 lakhs higher this year. Apart from this, the total 
balance of funds held by Government is reduced — mainly 
owing to the reduction in the Eailway Eeserve Fund balance. 

Lastly, there is the automatic increase, in the provision for Eeduc- 
tion and Avoidance of Debt, of 78 lakhs. This is a heavy 
item, but at this stage in India’s constitutional development, 
when the outside world is watching closely the effect of the 
coming constitutional changes on India's financial stability, 

I am sure that all Honourable Members will agree that it 
would be fatal to make any diminution in this provision. 

28. To sum up — the total deterioration under the Finance headings 
is 3,76 lakhs, of which 2,81 represents the diminution of profits from 
currency, mainly due to the decreased volume of currency in circulation, 
and 95 increased net charges for debt, of which no less than 78 is due 
to the automatic increase in the Eeduction and Avoidance of Debt provi- 
sion. 

29. We can now survey the whole of the picture of which I have 
thus presented the main features. Comparing the forecast for next year 
with the current budget, we lose — 

13’ 16 crores in Tax revenue, 

1*18 crores on Commercial Departments, and we are worse off by 

3 ’76 crores on general Finance headings. This means a total deteriora- 
tion of 18*10 crores as compared with the budget estimates for the current 
year. As those estimates provided for a surplus of 86 lakhs, the net 
deficit, on the basis of the current year's figures for all the other items, 
would be 17*24 crores. This is the gap which we have to fill either by 
cutting down expenditure or finding new sources of revenue. To this task 
T must now turn. 

30. Military expenditure . — I propose to deal first with military expen- 
diture — and here I am glad to say that we can put forward a substantial re- 
duction of no less than 1,70 lakhs, bringing the figure (exclusive of the 
Territorial Force grant) to 52J crores. I do not think I need repeat the 
detailed explanations of the arrangement affecting the Army budget which I 

in my budget speeches of the last two years. But I must explain how 
if is possible to make this cut. The original plan was based on a stabilised 
budget of 65 crores for four years from 1928 to 1932 and this was the figure 
included for 1928-29 and 1929-30. In my last budget speech I explained 
that we had arranged to lengthen the period by one year and reduce the 
average amount for the remaining period to 54*20 crores. We propose to- 
repeat the same process this year, thus spreading the re-equipment pro- 
gramme over one additional year, so that instead of allowing for a budget 
stabilised at 54*20 crores for the next two years with a reduced figure there- 
after, we shall have a basic figure of 68*63 crores for three years. On top 
^f this, by taking advantage of reduced costs of various articles and savings 
effected by the military authorities by their economy campaign, and also- 
by postponing part of the ordinary military engipeering services, further 
cuts of no less than 1,18 lakhs have beep made. I wish, however, to make- 
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it clear that the possibility of this economy depends partly on^ special 
savings and partly on the continuance of low prices for grain and other 
stores, so that it may not be possible to repeat it. This is an exceptional 
cut made in exceptional circumstances to meet the present emergency, 
and it moans a retardation in the programme of re-equipment which the 
military authorities could not, acting purely on military considerations, 
have recommended. But they have proposed this special cut in order to 
help out the general situation, and I wish to take this occasion to* express 
my appreciation of the way in which they have helped to reduce expendi- 
ture this year. I am afraid that many desirable projects for improving 
barracks and providing other amenities for the troops have had to be post- 
poned, and in many cases officers who, according to the stabilised budget 
arrangement, had been led to expect that savings would be available for 
such projects have had to be disappointed. 

The position has, however, been accepted, and I think it right that this 
House should know that a whole-hearted and substantial effort has been 
made by all the officers concerned to help in meeting the present financial 
situation. 

A further small saving has been provided for in the Territorial Fotce 
grant, bringing the total military saving to 1,75 lakhs. 

31. Civil exyenditure . — This heading raises the whole question of re- 
trenchment on which Honourable Members are doubtless expecting me to 
say a good deal today. I shall not shirk the task. I propose to divide 
it into two parts, first, dealing with what I will describe as immediate 
practical measures designed primarily to meet next year’s difficulties, and 
secondly, discussing the possibility of a more far-sighted and considered 
policy for permanently reducing the general standard of Government expen- 
diture. The distinction is perhaps not logically exact, because several of 
the emergency measures may have a permanent effect — but it is a useful 
distinction for my present purpose. 

To put the same idea in another way, there are two questions before 
us: “What cuts can we make in next year’s budget?” and “What steps 
can we take to hammer out a policy of retrenchment which will have a 
lasting effect?”. 

32. Cuts made in the budget . — will start with the former and thus 
complete the budget picture. In considering this question, I must ask 
Honourable Members at the outset to appreciate the limitations and diffi- 
culties besetting the task. Although the Civil expenditure of the Govern- 
ment reaches apparently a large figure, the headings of normal adminis- 
trative expenditure, which alone offer a straightforward task, are really 
confined to those shown in the accounts as Civil Administration and Civil 
Works, together accounting for about 16 crores. Even in this reduced 
total, when one gets down to the actual task, the scope for action is further 
limited. Thus, about 3 crores out of this total represents expenditure on 
the North-West Frontier Province, and here, at the present moment, 
.instead of finding a margin for economics, I am 'faced with new eiid 
irresistible demands for new expenditure. I say irresistible, for how can 
we resist the claim that in this centrally administered area the standard 
.of services, education, health, etc., should be brought up to that of 
adjoining and similar districts of the Punjab? The most I can say in 
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face .of such demands is that, in present financial conditions, we must 
advance slowly. But it has to be an advance. Then againi there are 
headings like Audit on which we spend over a crore, where the needs mainly 
depend op what the Provincial Governments require, while there are others 
where expenditure represents fixed liabilities. In the case of others again, 
fixed and increasing commitments have been recently undertaken as part 
of policies, approved by this Assembly. I refer to such items as Agricultural 
Research grants, grants to the Aligarh and Benares Universities, and the 
development of civil aviation. 

8B. Apart from this, I would ask Honourable Members to appreciate the 
special work which is now falling on all Departments of the Central Gov- 
ernment in connection with the constitutional Keforms. Special studies 
and enquiries are necessary in all directions, and this work is super-imposed 
on that of current fidministration, which in itself has been greatly increased 
owing to the demands made on the time of officials by this Assembly. 

84. I have dealt so far with the general head of Civil Administration. 
There is one other main head where we have power to control expenditure 
and that is Civil Works. But here again our powers are limited. There 
is, first, the fixed burden of normal maintenance and repair charges, which 
can hardly be reduced, and to this must be added the cost of works actually 
ill progress. These works cannot be stopped without involving real waste 
of public money. 

35. It is necessary that these facts should be appreciated, though it is 
nob for me to exaggerate the difficulties, and I shall welcome any support 
which I can get from Honourable Members in pressing for economies which 

not endanger efficiency at vital points. 

36. In any case, in spite of all the difficulties, we have made a great 
effort to restrict expenditure with results that are really substantial. In 
this we have of course had the advantage of the enquiry by the officer 
appointed last year to examine the course of expenditure, as to whose 
Report I shall have more to say later. 

37. In the first place, on departmental expenditure we have made 
special cuts in the provision for contingencies and in the scale of certain 
allowances. These amount to 26 lakhs — an important percentage on the 
grants concerned. It is by the cut on contingencies that we hope mainly 
to check all minor extravagances and leakages. Then we have drastically 
curtailed expenditure on works for Frontier Watch and Ward to the extent 
of 22 lakhs and on other special grants to the extent of about 14 lakhs. 
As regards Civil Works, by refusing all new major works, by slowing up 
expenditure on works in progress, and by severely reducing the grant for 
minor works, we have made a saving of 33 lakhs as compared with the 
current year's grant. 

In this way we have made special economies of about 96 lakhs, and 
to this may be added the automatic decrease — owing to smaller revenue 
receipts — ^in the Eoad Fund grant of 7 lakhs, which brings the total economy 
as compared with last year on this head to 1,02 lakhs. 

38. Apart from ’these definite economies, other adjustments show a 
decrease of 24 — ^bringing the total reductions up to 1,26 lakhs after allow- 
ing for several items of new expenditure in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. Against this there- must be put certain unavoidable increases and 
new demands which I reserve for special mention, although they are of a 
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fairly normal nature. There is, first of all, the automatic growth in the 
pay-bill owing. to the operation of the time-scale system which inv51yes us 
in an extra charge of about 23 lakhs. Further, in spite of the present hard 
times, wc have decided to include a provision of about 2^ lakhs as part 
of our programme for improving statistical records bearing on the economic 
condition of the country, while the grant to the Aligarh University will 
also go up by 3 lakhs. 1'heae items totalling about 29 lakhs reduce the net 
saving to 97 lakhs. 

39. This figure of 97 lakhs may be fairly said to represent the economy 
in normal Civil expenditure this year; but I have still to mention two very 
heavy non-recumng items, which would have had to be dealt with differ- 
ently if I had not been able to balance them by a wind-fall on the 
receipt side which I must now explain. The two items of expenditure 
to which I refer are 34 lakhs for the census and 19 lakhs for abnormal 
capital expenditure (mainly for new aeroplanes and ground works) in con- 
nection with the plan for a State Air Service and the general development 
of civil aviation. The census is of course unavoidable, while, as to civil 
aviation, it is necessary to carry on with this expenditure unless we are 
deliberately to abandon the policy which has already been accepted by this 
House. 

40. A ivind-fall . — The special wind-fall to which I have referred is u 
sum of about 54 lakhs net to be realised from the sale of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph undertaking. 

In the course of this year the negotiations regarding the disposal of 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department have been concluded. For some 
time past, this Department has been rimning at an increasing loss, partly 
owing to wireless competition and partly as a result of the general trade 
conditions. Difiicullies have also been experienced in administering this 
Department most of whose operations were conducted in Persian territory, 
and of late the Persian Government have been pressing for the transfer 
of control of Persia’s internal telegraph system to Persian hands, a demand 
with which we had naturally considerable sympathy. Under the settle- 
ment now reached, it will be possible to satisfy Persia’s national wishes 
in this respect by transferring the Persian Section of the Department to 
Persia, while, in consideration of our agreeing to release the Communica- 
tions Company from an old agreement regarding the apportionment of the 
receipts, India receives a cash payment of £450,000 from that Company 
and also transfers the liability for maintaining and working the unremune- 
rative l^ersiaii Gulf Section to the Company. After allowing for compen- 
satory j)u\ments to tlie staff discharged and for various other adjustments, 
we shall realise a net sum of about 54 lakhs. 

41. As the assets thus disposed of were originally paid for out of 
re;venue, it is quite proper that the connected credit should be taken to 
revenue and, as I have said, I regard it as specially balancing, and in a 
sense justifying, the heavy non-recurring expenditure on census and civil 
aviation which unfortunately falls on next year. 

42. Gap to be filled , — As the receipt is 54 lakhs ^nd the provisicn for 
these two items is 63, that gives me 1 lakh in hand to be added to the 
net saving of 97. Adding the resulting figure of 98 lakhs to the saving of 
1,75 lakhs on the Military budget, we have a total of 2,78 lakhs to pu« 
against the deficit of 17 *24 crores with which I started. 
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This therefore reduces the gap to 14*61 crores, BOtA this is the sum for 
{\ hiclf we must provide by new taxation. 

48. Retrenchment Committee. — But, before I explain my proposals for 
taxation, J must deal with the second aspect of retrenchment to which 
r have referred. 

1 hope that I have said enough to demonstrate that wc have made a 
great e&oriS this year to out expenditure. But in times like these, when 
we are asking the House to impose upon the country a heavy burden of 
new taxation, I recognise that Honourable Members may legitimately 
demand some means of satisfying themselves as to the possibility of stiU 
further and more permanent economies in expenditure. Speaking as 
Finance Member, I should welcome such a demand. We therefore propose 
that, if it should be the desire of this Assembly, there should be con- 
stituted a Betrenchment Committee consisting of five non-official members 
to be elected by the Assembly and two officials to be nominated by His 
Excellency the Governor General, one of whom would be a representative 
of the Finance Department. 

14. 1 wish to say something more than the mere announcement ot this 
intention. Last year, when motions lor general percentage cuts on all 
grants were moved by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, I 
emphasised to the House the danger of indiscriminate '' axing’’. I think 
all of us have seen examples of this. In normal times expenditure inevit- 
ably grows from year to year. Then, for some reason or other — generally 
an economic crisis with a sudden drop in revenue — ^the burden becomes too 
heavy to be borne and there is a sudden demand for retrenchment. In 
such cases of emergency, the axe is often wielded with a view rather to 
immediate than to ultimate results. Indiscriminate cuts are made regard- 
less of their effects — officials are discharged, and thereby additional pension 
charges are prematurely incurred — and then, when the sudden feeling of 
enthusiasm has calmed down, and the crisis is past, it is found that 
essentials as well as non-essentials have been cut away. New men are 
engaged, their salaries added to the extra pension charges of **axed” officials, 
and in the end net result may prove, in many cases at least, 
to have been false economy. With these considerations in 
mind, I resisted last year the demand for indiscriminate cuts. 
I promised, on the other hand, that a careful analysis of the 
growth of expenditure in the preceding five years should be prepared 
and laid before the House. I wanted Honourable Members to see exactly 
where and why expenditure had been increased, so that they might launch 
a well-directed, and not an indiscriminate, attack on the position. This 
analysis will now be available for them in the form of a very full Report 
by the officer whom we specially appointed for this duty. His Report 
will show exactly why, how, and where expenditure has grown, and indi- 
cate the main fields to which the search for economies can be most use- 
hdly directed. The Retrenchment Committee will thus be able to start 
Wk with the assistance of much valuable material with all the prelimin- 
^'ries for their work carefully prepared. 

45. Mr. Juices* Report . — must here make a digression to explain that, 
owing to circumstances beyond our control, there has been a delav. which 
I regret, in completing this Report. Mr. Jukes — ^the officer appointed — • 
after presenting an interim Report which was laid on the table during the 
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Inst Simla session, had to be taken away from his work from the end of 
September till the middle of February in order to act either as Finance 
Member or as Financial Secretary in the absence, on duty in London, of 
Sir Arthur McWatters and myself. I had hoped that in the "past two 
weeks he would have completed his Report for the press so that it might 
be available on the presentation of my budget. Unfortunately, he has 
been seriously ill and the work has been delayed. But I hope that the 
Report will be before Honourable Members in good time before the end 
of this session. 

46. The primary task of the Retrenchment Committee will be to in- 
vestigate possibilities of retrenchment in the Civil expenditure of Govern- 
ment as examined in this Report. But this work must be co-ordinated 
with other steps in a comprehensive plan. Retrenchment in its fullest 
sense involves a wide range of subjects, some technical and others which 
now form part of the whole constitutional issue which is before us. For 
such subjects, in certain cases, other agencies must be employed, and 
with these the work of the special Committee of this House, if appointed, 
must be co-ordinated. 

47. Commercial Departments . — ^Let me deal first with the Commercial 
Departments. 

As regards the Posts and Telegraphs, Honourable Members are aware 
that a special Committee, to be presided over by a distinguished Member 
of this House, has just been appointed to examine the working of the 
system of commercial accounts for that Department. This Committee 
will throw light on an important question which exercises the minds of 
Honourable Members, whether the account figures as now shown pre- 
sent a fair picture of the commercial working of the service. When that 
Committee has reported, the way will be open for Government to explore 
means and methods by which this Department may, most effectively and 
rapidly, but without detriment to its efficiency, be placed on a sound com- 
mercial basis and made to cease its drain on general revenues. If, after 
that, the Assembly consider it desirable that a further search for economy 
should be pursued, Government will consult with them as to the best 
way of giving effect to this. 

Turning to the Railways, my Honourable Colleague, Sir George Rainy, 
has dealt with the question of economy in Railway administration and 
informed the House of the steps already being taken. He has also in- 
dicated that if the Railway results were to continue in such a way as to 
threaten the financial fabric of the Government of India, then it might be 
necessary to make a thorough enquiry into the possibilities of improv- 
ing the position, and that a special technical Committee would be re- 
quired for such work. 

48. North-West Frontier Province . — ^Then there is another form of 
special enquiry to which I must refer, namely, expenditure in the North- 
West Frontier Province. I have already spoken of the inevitable growth of 
expenditure on beneficial services in this Province. But, as regards Frontier 
Defence, we have recognised that the search for economy must be rigorous- 
ly taken up, and the Government of India have decided that the time has 
come to review the whole policy and to consider whether there is any 
•hance of saving money by a better co-ordination of irregular troops, the 
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Regular Army, and the Air Force. A special Committee has been 
fippointed to investigate this matter, and their Report should be available 

iti a few weeks. 

• 

49. Military expenditure . — Apart from this, I must also mention the 
whole field of military expenditure. Here, obviously, no substantial econo- 
inies would be i)ossible without changes in the composition and strength of 
the forces in India, which would raise issues, military and constitutional, 
of vital importance. The study of this subject cannot be undertaken in- 
4 cpf 3 ndently of the constitutional issue. It is a subject which has already 
received special consideration at the Round Table Conference, and I would 
refer Honourable Members to. the Report of the Defence Sub-Committee 
of that Conference. 

/)(). Pay and conditions of service, — Lastly, I come to a very important 
question, one which, in fact, pervades all the others, the question of pay 
and conditions of service. A good deal has been said and written on this 
subject lately, and attention has been directed to reductions in the pay of 
(Government servants which have recently been effected in other countries. 
The subject has also been ventilated in the discussion on the Railway 
budget, so that, to that extent, 1 am not treading on new ground in this 
House. It is an extremely difficult subject and one on which clear think- 
ing is essential. 

51. Let me say something first as to its scope and significance in India. 

It is often brought as a charge against British administration that India, 
f* poor country, has been burdened with a heavy load of pay for costly 
u/Iicials at the top, specially British officials, and that the money required 
for education and other beneficial services cannot be available until this 
burden is drastic.ally reduced. If the matter is to be discussed on these 
lines, it is essential to be clear as to the facts. 

f am not going to attempt tonight to deal in detail with the charge 
th.nt the administrative machine in India is unduly costly. That would 
require elaborate comj^arison with other countries and a mass of figures 
with which I do not wish to burden my speech tonight. But perhaps at 
this point, I, as one who brings an outside vision to bear on this subject, 
may be allowed to express the view that no country has ever had more 
devoted and self-sacrificing work, or, to descend to material grounds, better 
value for her money, than India has had from her Civil Services. Their 
standards of work among the people, started in days when justice was not 
so well understood as now, have been unique, and have set an example to 
the whole world. I believe that Honourable Members, whatever they may 
think of our shortcomings on these front benches as official members of this 
Oovernment, will agree with rne on the work clone throughout the country. 
Moreover, if Honourable Members will trouble to compare figures for other 
countries, they will, I think, convince themselves that the administration 

India has hitherto been carried out, on the whole, at a very low cost, 
l^ut, as I have said, I cannot deal with this relative aspect of the question 
fully now. It might with advantage be studied by the proposed Retrench- 
JT^ont Committee. , 

52. What, however, may impress Honourable Members more directly 
18 an examination of the actual facts of the case in India, for the purpose 
of demonstrating the scope of any saving which might be accomplished. 
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In order to make the position clear, I have compiled certain figures 
which are of great significance. The figures are taken from the 1928-29 
accounts, being the latest actual figures available when I made |;he calcu- 
lation. 

Taking the Civil Departments (exclusive of the Eailways), the total 
pay of all the ofiicials of Government, British and Indian, hi^-paid and 
low-paid, Central and Provincial, amounts to just under 57 crores. Of 
this sum, the Central Government’s share is about 16 crores, and the Pro- 
vincial Governments* about 41 crores. This total is distributed between 
gazetted officers on the one side and wffiat are called 'establishments* on 
the other. The term ‘establishment*, as Honourable Members are aware, 
covers all the clerical and lower-paid staff. Roughly speaking, with a few 
exceptional cases, it may be said that this part of the staff includes posts 
with pay ranging to a maximum of about Rs. 500 per month. I may add 
incidentally that it also includes all the police, and the irregular levies 
employed in frontier defence, to which special considerations apply. 

Taking these two classes, the total cost of establishments amounts to 
41 crores, and of officers, British and Indian, Central and Provincial, all 
together, and including all leave pay, amounts to 16 crores, of which the 
Central Government’s share is just under 4 crores and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments* just over 12. Incidentally, I may mention that out of this 
total the cost of British officers amounts only to about 6J crores. 

Now, if the total pay of officers, British and Indian, Central and Pro- 
vincial combined, amounts to only 16 crores, it is clear that no practicable 
cut in this figure could produce a revolutionary change. If all salaries were 
cut by 10 per cent, the total saving for the whole of India would only be 
1,60 lakhs of which the Central Government would got about 38 lakhs and 
the Provincial Governments about 1,22 iukhs, or not more than about 14 
lakhs each. Even if this cut wore multiplied to impossible percentages, it 
would not produce an effect which could really affect the fundamental 
financial problem, and it is clear that, if effects which are even wortlL consi- 
dering are to be produced, drastic reductions right down to the very lowest 
ranks would be necessary. This would bo a very difficult task for any 
Government to face and one which might produce hard results for the 
lower-paid men. It is clearly not a case for hasty action. 

53. Having thus done something to demonstrate the scope of the 
problem, it is next necessary to clear our minds as to the nature of action 
contemplated. 

A very clear distinction must be made between a review of conditions 
for future entrants and an alteration in the position of serving officials. 

54. In the latter case too, a distinction must be drawn between cuts, 
on the one hand, in allowances or in portions cf pay which, according to 
the terms of service, are variable, and, on the other hand, alterations in 
basic and fixed rights. Action of the former kind is easy, and when com- 
parisons are made with other countries, I must point out that, in several 
cases at least, the action taken has been of this kind. We also, so far as 
variable allowances are concerned, are taking action, as I have already 
explained. 

55. On the other hand, an alteration in the basic and fixed rights of 
serving officials is a stel) of an extremely grave nature. Even apart from 
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the constitutional rights of certain classes of officers, would be, in a 
sense, a breach of contract, cutting at the roots of confidence in the good 
faitli of Government, and likely to create a feeling of uncertainty in the 
publio service which would be particularly detrimental at the present period 
of constitutional transition. 

56. Apart from these considerations, there are others which stand in 
the way of hasty action by the Central Government. 

The Central Government cannot take action alone. Quite apart from 
the constitutional responsibilities of the Secretary of State, it is alsq neces- 
sary to discuss the matter with the Provinces, for there must be uniformity 
of policy between the Central and Provincial Governments. Unless this 
is achieved, it is inevitable that great and justifiable discontent would be 
caused among the officials affected. 

Again, it must be remembered that the future of the sei*yices — 
especially the All-India Services — ^is a matter of constitutional importance. 
It has already been considered by a special Sub -Committee of the Pound 
Table Conference, and its consideration must be continued as part of the 
constitutional discussions. 

r>7. I do not wish anything that 1 have said to be interpreted as meaning 
that we do not recognise that, in a case of national emergency, some 
sacrifice may be demanded from all concerned. We are also impressed 
by the fact that, at the present time, the prospects, on the one hand, of 
lower price levels and lower revenue, and, on the other, of the needs of an 
increasing number of officials under the now constitution, demand that 
policy on tliis question should be reconsidered with far-sighted vision. 

58. For both of these reasons, some action is now called for, and what 
we propose is as fonows:- 

Firstf so far as concerns a sacrifice to meet the present emergency, 
we consider that this can be most fairly put upon all classes 
in the form of an increase in the income-tax — a measure 
which will not select the particular class of Government 
officials for bearing a special burden. When I come to my 
proposals under this heading, it wdll be clear to all that they 
do involve a sacrifice from all members of Government ser- 
vices, the severity of which I deplore, but which has been 
regulated as far as possible in proportion to their ability to 
make it. 

Secondly, as regards measures for the future, it has been decided 
to hold a Conference on this subject in Simla, as early as 
possible after the Delhi session, with representatives of all 
the Provincial Governments, at w^hich the possibility of 
revising the terms of service for new entrants into the services 
will be explored. The field for discussion at this Conference 
■ will of necessity be governed by the constitutional aspects of 
the question to which T have already referred. 

59. The account which I have given of these matters shows, I think, 
clearly the general framework of the wider enquiries into which the work 
of a Retrenchment Committee of this legislature — if this is appointed — 
will have to be fitted. Their recommendations will, in fact, have to be 
btought into relation with wider if^ues. But this will increase, rather 
than diminish, their importance. 
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Proposals for New Taxation. 

60. General plan . — must now turn to my proposals for new t^^ation. 
In devising a plan to deal with the present situation, it is necessary, 
the fir&t place, to make some estimate of its nature. Can we Say — It is 
a temporary emergency for which it will suffice to devise temporary expe> 
dients? Or is there a need for the permanent addition of new weapons 
to our armoury of taxation? The truth, I think, lies between * these two 
'* views. On the one hand, one may say that, to a great extent, the situa- 
tion is essentially abnormal and that, given a return to normal conditions, 
Central revenues, on the existing basis of taxation, might be adequate for 
the purposes of Central Government expenditure. On the other hand, we 
are not concerned merely with Central Government needs, and behind our 
own temporary emergency, there lies a permanent need for more resources 
for the reinforcement of the Provincial Governmenla* finances. 

Therefore, of the new taxation proposed this year, my view is that some 
at least will be permanently needed, or at least cannot be abolished unless 
substitutes are found. This general idea will be found to underlie my 
proposals. 

My plan for new taxation is all confined under the heads of Customs 
and Taxes on Income, for these are the only tw’o sources ready to our hand 
for ‘providing sums of the magnitude now required. 

61. Customs . — I will deal first with Customs. My proposals fall into 
two distinct classes. I have first singled out a number of items on which 
it has seemed that the substantive rates can fairly be changed, and 
secondly, I am proposing a schedule of surcharges on other items. This 
distinction no doubt conveys a certain implication that the surcharges 
may possibly be less permanent than the other changes, but I do not wish 
to make too much of this. Future policy must inevitably depend on the 
revenue needs of the future. The heads in respect of which I propose 
alterations of the substantive tariff itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betel-nuts, spices and exposed cinematograph films. The liquor duties arc 
to be enhanced appreciably; the duty on beer and the like is at present 
vindoubtedly low relatively to those on other alcoholic beverages and will be 
raised by about 66 per cent, above the present level, while those on wines 
and spirits (except denatured spirit and spirit used in drugs and medicines) 
will be raised by between 30 and 40 per cent. As regards 9 ugar, this is a 
f»pecial case which I must deal with separately. The duty on silver bullion 
I i)roposc to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce. I must reserve for a 
later stage of my speech my remarks on our general policy as to our silver 
holdings. The other items mentioned will be transferred from the general 
rate of duty (now 15 per cent, ad valorem) to the “luxury** rate at 30 per 
cent. 

62. Of the surcharges I shall not attempt in the time now at my disposal 

to speak in detail; we have at a stroke added to the 10 per cent, schedule 
a surcharge of per cent, to the general or 15 per cent, schedule one of 

5 per cent., and to the “luxury** or 30 per cent, schedule one of 10 per 
cent. By far the most important of these surcharges is that of 5 per cent, 
on the general revenue schedule of 15 per cent., and connected with this, ^ 
must mention a feature of particular importance. We propose for 
purpose to treat the basic duty of 15 per cent, on cotton piece-goods on 
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same lines as the general 15 per cent, schedule and to place the »ur- 
charge of 5 per cent, on these goods also. The surcharge on the 15 per 
cent* schedule is expected to .yield 90 lakhs for cotton piece-goods and 
2,63 l^ikhs for other goods. 

63. Coming now to the schedule of non-protective special duties, here 
we have made additions# appropriate to the general scheme, and I need 
only mention specially the surcharges that I propose to levy upon kerosene 
and motor spirit. Both customs and excise duty on kerosene are to bo 
raised by 9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a surcharge of ’ 
2 annas per gallon. 

64. Sugar. — Finally, 1 must explain my proposals as regards sugar. The 
case of sugar is a special one. I have included it in the list of items# on 
which the basic rate is to be charged, but, in a sense, our proposal is 
actually in the nature of a surcharge. The po6#ition is special, because, 
while I am now proposing an increase in the duty for revenue purposes, 
we had received, just when my budget proposals were on the point of 
^jompletion, the recommendations of the Tariff Board for the protection of 
sugar. Although I, as Finance Member, in bringing forward a Finance Bill, 
must look at the matter entirely as# a revenue question, nevertheless, it 
would obviously be ab&urd' for us to pretend that, with the Tariff Board's 
proposals in our hands, we can consider revenue measures with no reference 
in our minds to the plan for protection on which the Government will have 
to take a decision at an early date. At the same time, sugar duties can- 
not be permanently adopted as protective measures until they have been 
tarefully examined by the Government and discussed, as protective 
measures, by the Legislature. My budget proposals must therefore be 
regarded purely as revenue measures which are, however, })rovisional in 
the sense that they may shortly have to take on a permanent protective 
aspect. 

65. The Tariff Board's Eeport will. I understand, be almost immediate- 
ly available to Honourable Members. In the meanwhile, I must explain 
what are their recommendations as regards sugar duties. Summarised, 
the Board's recommendations# are: 

(1) A basic duty of Rs. 6-4-0 per cwt. on all classes of sugar, includ- 

ing sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 years. 

(2) An additional duty of Re. 1 per cwt. on all classes of sugar to 

be imposed for the fir»t 7 years. 

(3) Power to be taken to add 8 annas per cwt. to the duty at any 

time if the landed price of sugar at Calcutta rr-duty falls 

below Rs. 4 per maund. 

(4) No protective duty on molasses. 

66. Comparing these proposals with the present rates# of duty, the 
position is as follows: 

Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the lower grades which 
are of minor importance, the Government would, if they adopted the 
Tariff Board’s recoipmendation, have to raise the duty on saigar of 23 D. 
S. and over from its present rate of Rs. 6 per cwt. to Rs. 7-4-0, f.c., to 
‘TOpose an additional duty of Re. 1-4-0 per cwt., while they would further 

a 2 
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have power to add an additional 8 annas per cwt., to the duty if the landed 
price at Calcutta falls below Es. 4 per mnund. I may say that at present 
the price is hovering just about this level. 

67. So much for the Tariff Board's plan. My own proposals for 
revenue purposes liad been very close to this, for I had actually contem- 
plated an extra duty round about Ee. 1 to Kc. 1-8-0 per cwt. What I 
have now included is an increase of Ee. 1-4-0 per cwt. on all grades of 
sugar. Tliis, a» I have said, must be regarded purely as a revenue 
measure pending consideration of tlie Tariff Board's recommendations. But 
Honourable jMenibers will see that it is not inconsistent with those recom- 
mendation». 

68. The combined effect of all these proposals as regards Customs 
duties will be to produce an additional revenue next year of 9’ 32 crores. 
We shall also obtain about 50 lakhs more from the increag^ed import duties 
on galvanized pipes and sheets which the House di&cussed on 28th January 
last. This will raise the additional yield to 9*82 crores. 

Incidentally, the new duties, which will operate from Isi March, and 
the increased duties on galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into forc(‘ 
on 30th December, will add to our revenue for the current year a sum 
estimated at 88 lakhs, thus reducing the current year's deficit to 12-68 
crores. 

69. Taxes Income . — T must now deal wiili Taxes on Income — thi' 

other heiid on which I must mainly rely for help to 611 in the gap. 

My proposals as to income-tax are as follows. The taxable minimuni 
income for income-tax — Es. 2,000 — will not be lowered. The rale of tax on 
the lowest zone, up to Es. 4,999 will be raised by 4 pies. The rates on 
higher grades up to Es. 39,999 will be raised in some cases by 5 piea, in 
some cases by 6 pies, and in the highest of these grades by 7 pies. At 
present the higliest rate is reached at Es. 40,000. It is now 19 pies. L 
propo&c a rate of 25 pies on incomes from Ks. 40,000 to Es. 99,999, and a 
maximum rate of 26 pies on incomes of Es. 1 lakh and over. The estimated 
yield of these increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 lakhs on account 
of incvcas*ed refunds, 4,54 lakhs net. 

70. In addition to this, I propose certain changes as regards siiper-iax. 
At present all asscssees except Hindu undivided families are allowed a 
deduction of Es. 50,000 in compuling' the income liable to super-tax. This 
will he lowered to Es. 30,000 except for Hindu un-divided families and 
Companies, which will be allowed, as at present, a deduction of Es. 75,000 
and Hs. 50,000 ri'specdivcly. 

In the new zone, Es. 30,01)1 to Es. 50,000 the super-tax rate will be 0 
pies. Above Es. 50,000 the graduated scales will be increased by 2 pie? 
throughout. The fiat rate for Companies will be 1 anna as at present- 
Those changes will yield, it is estimated, 46 lakhs. Thus the total esti- 
mated additional net revenue from Taxes on Income will be 6 crores. 

7.1 . In the Explanatory Memorandum will be found a statement which 
shows exactly how these proposals will affect income-tax payers at various 
levels of increase. Briefly, they will add an extra charge of about 2 to 
5 per cent, on all incomes. The rates of additional tax have been so 
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idjusfted as to produce, in the final result, an evenly graduated scale of 
burden increasing as the income increases, and this object must be borne 
in mirtd in interpreting our proposals. 

72. Final surplus * — The total yield from the proposed changes in 
Customs duties and Taxes on Income thus amounts to 14*82 crores, as 
Mgainst which the gap to be filled is 14*51 crores, so that I am left with 
a small surplus of 31 lakhs. 

73. Possibility of grants for Sjigar and Jute , — From this balance I wish 
fo preserve the possibility of making certain grants for beneficial purposes. 

Ft is particularly the desire of the Government to support schemes for 
the encouragement of the sugar industry, and ihere are certain schemes 
which may shortly be put before us by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Keseai’ch which may require a provision of 5 to 10 lakhs next ye«ar. 

'J'hen again, there is the question of the establishment of a Central 
v'ouiniittee for Jute, which Government also are most anxious to promote. 
This matter is now under discussion between the Government of Bengal 
•ind the various jute interests in Calcutta. The financial basis of the plan 
would be that Government should make some reduction in the rate of the 
into export duty, and legislate for a corresponding amount to be levied as 
i\ cess for financing the Jute Committee. The total sum contemplated as 
recpiired for this is estimated at about 5 lakhs annually, and in order to 
enable the Committee to undertake useful work from the outset, the 
itovernment would bo prepared to make a proportionate grant at this rate 
as soon as it is actually needed — spending the passage of the necessary 
legislation for the imposition of the cess. I mention this point in order to 
make it clear that the Government of India are anxious to see this Com- 
mittee established as quickly as possible. It is for the various jute interests 
concerned to agree to the scheme which has already been worked out. and 
t"lovernment stand ready at any time to help financially. 

74. In the case of both these possible demands, it would be necessary 
lor us to ask the Assembly to approve supplementary grants. It has 
not been possible to include provision in the budget, because the demands 
ore not yet before us. 

75. Need for averting another deficit . — While mentioning the possibility 
of supplementary demands for moderate sums under these heads, I must 
:ds() make clear that it will bo necessary to maintain a very close financial 
control throughout the year. Our estimates are framed on sound and 
i’uasonable lines, but if internal disturbances continue, they are of 
' ourse liable to be upset. Expenditure and revenue returns will have to 
be carefully watched, and, if conditions show signs of deterioration, it 
may be necessary to take interim measures to counteract that. It is 
vitally important to the financial stability of the country that we should 
iiot find ourselves at the end of another year with a large realised deficit. 

76. Plan of new ta/xation . — ^That concludes my account of the measures 
for balancing the budget, but before I turn to explain our borrowing pro- 
gramme and the ways and moans position,^ I wish to make certain general 
observations on the* whole plan of new taxation. 

77. Customs . — As regards the customs proposals. I trust that these 
''vill, on the whole, receive commend ationi from this House. Thev involve, 
■of course, a substantial addition to the cost pavable bv consumers: hut as 
against this, I would point out that prices are low and that it is just for this 
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very reason that additional percentages in our duties are necessar/. Al- 
though the rates are enhanced, we shall not^ in fact be raising more in this 
form of taxes than was to be expected as the yield from Customs at tho 
old rates in a normal year, while, as far as Indian industry is concerned, 
the general effect of the new duties should be beneficial. 

76. Silver , — ^It is necessary for mo to make special reference to the 
proposed increase in the tax on silver because this has a general bearing 
on the whole question of our policy in relation to silver and its effect on the 
world position. 

79. The increase of 2 annas an ounce which we are proposing is esti- 
mated to produce 75 lakhs from the import duty and 7 lakhs from the 
excise or 82 lakhs in all. In itself it is a clearly justifiable form of raising 
revenue as part of the general plan designed to meet the situation which 
confronts us this year. The only possible objection to it might be based on 
broader groimds, that is to say, on a fear that it might tend to check con- 
sumption of silver in India and thus further weaken the price of silver 
to the disadvantage not only of India but of the whole world. We have 
given the fullest weight to this consideration, but with the very moderate 
increase in the duty which we now propose, we do not think that the fear 
is justified. Similar apprehensions were expressed in certain quarters 
last year when we imposed the duty of 4 annas. But althoiigh this weak- 
ened the price for a few days, the market almost immediately recovered, 
and in spite of the duty and of the great decline of India’s purchasing 
power, the consumption of silver in the current year is keeping up to the 
normal level. In fact, we anticipate a consumption, taking all sources of 
supply into account, of between 100 and 110 million ounces. 

India’s consumption should not therefore this year be seriously affected 
by the increased duty, while, as regards helping to maintain the price of 
silver, wo are prepared to consider action in other ways. 

80. Steps to maintain price of silver . — ^I announced in my budget speech 
last year that the Government of India w’^ould be prepared to co-operate 
with other silver interests if any practical scheme could be devised for 
controlling the production of new silver and the sale of new and existing 
stocks. Unfortunately, the only response to my offer has been on tho 
lines indicated in certain utterances which have appeared in the press by 
representatives of the main producing interests in America. In general, 
these gentlemen propose that their own production of new silver should 
remain unrestricted, but that Governments and others who hold largo 
stocks of silver should refrain from realising their holdings, and leave the 
world’s markets free for the new production. Now, whatever criticisms 
non-official Members in this House may have made in the past on our 
policy of selling silver, I am sure that they would not expect the Govern- 
ment of India to part with the country's rights by acceding to any such 
one-sided arrangement. 

81. The demand that the Government of India should refrain from selling 
is, indeed, an astonishing proposition when the facts are studied. For, in 
fact, the whole world depends on India as a consumer. In the five years 
ending March 31, 1930, India absorbed about 540 million ounces of silver 
or 108 million ounces per annum. According to present indications, her 
absorption, even in the current year, will be up to this average, so that 
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the total absorption in 6 years will be about 650 million ounces. As against 
this, the Government of India have sold out of their own holdings a total 
of only about 90 million ounces since 1926. Yet it is suggested that even 
this moderate realisation is to stop, and that India is to stand aside and 
keep her own home market free to absorb the production from the mines 
of Mexico and the United States. This is clearly an unacceptable idea, 
and howeyer anxious we may be — as indeed we are — ^to help, we must, as 
a condition of co-operation, secure fair consideration of India's interests. 
In the meanwhile, we must retain a free hand. 

82. We must also ask ourselves whether co-operation is likely to lead 
to the desired result. The more I study the matter the more convinced 
I am that the fall in the price of silver is part of a much wider movement, 
and the more doubtful I become whether silver can bo dealt with success- 
iiilly in isolation. The fall in silver prices, in fact, has not really been 
out of relation to that in the case of other metals. Taking the prices of 
silver, tin, lead, spelter and copper on March 31, 1926, and treating these 
prices as 100, the figures for the various metals at the end of January 1931 
were 46*3 for silver, 41*4 for tin, 44*8 for lead, 38*1 for spelter and 
78*1 for copper. Therefore, with the sole exception of copper, all these 
metals had fallen more than silver. Without going into further details, 
these facts alone indicate that, although a fall in silver prices may have 
wider results — owing to its currency uses — ^than a fall in the prices of 
other metals, nevertheless, the causes of that fall may be the same. Any 
action which does not touch the causes of the disease is hardly likely to 
provide a sound remedy. The conclusion to which this leads me is that, 
if there is to be an international Conference of any kind for dealing with 
silver, it would be of far greater value to the world if it could also deal 
with all those other factors in the present world situation which might be 
affected by international co-operation. I believe that such international co- 
operation is needed, and that India can play a very important part in it. 
But the development of this idea would take me into a wider sphere than I 
can traverse to-night. I hope to find other occasions for its discussion. 

83. Taxes on Income , — As to the income-tax proposals, I wish to make 
clear that we regard these very specially as measures designed to meet the 
present emergency, but not necessarily permanently required. Certain 
features, indeed, may be permanently retained, such as the adjustments 
in the grading of income-tax, and the reduction of the super-tax level, 
but, in the main, I would ask that these proposals should be regarded as 
a temporary measure^ a provisional defence thrown up to meet the present 
need, behind which the situation can be studied and more permanently 
consolidated. We want during the next year to consider, first, whether 
we have to face a permanent reduction in our general revenues due to a 
permanent lowering in prices all round, and whether, as a result of this, 
there is any means for permanently reducing the cost of Government; 
secondly, how our plans for distribution of revenue to Provincial Govem- 
nrients under the new constitution can be fairly adjusted; thirdly, whether 
any alternative methods of raising revenue can be devised which will be 
Iftss hampering to the economic life of the country. These are some of 
the main questions* which have to be studied before it can be said that 
taxes on income must he retained at these rates. 

84. In the meanwhile, the proposals represent, as I have already stated, 
a sacrifice to be imposed, in order to meet the present emergency, on all 
lihe monied classes of the country, and falling especially with unerring aim 
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and full weight on the whole class of Government officials. So far as«these 
officials are concerned, the increased levy operates as a out in salaries. I 
do not, however, attempt to conceal the fact that, by achieving* such a 
purpose in this way, the Central Government is in a sense benefiting at the 
expense of the Provincial Governments, and, for this reason, our earnest 
attention will be required during the forthcoming year to devise 'measures 
for some other means of adjusting the position. 

85. I must, at this stage, mention two other measures as regards in- 
come-tax which are under consideration by Government. 

86. Carry-forward of business losses . — ^In the first place, there is the 
question of allowing asscssees to set off against business profits losses in- 
curred in preceding years. I explained in my last budget speech that, 
if the revenue position made it possible, it was our intention to make a 
start in the introduction of such a provision — hut that we had to be guided 
not so much by considerations of principle as by the practical conditions as 
regards revenue. It would mean a substantial loss of revenue, and the 
question for us is whether the country can afford it. Unfortunately, we 
cannot at present rely on having any margin for sacrifice, while there are 
certain practical considerations affecting ilie immediate introduction of 
such a measure which have special force just now. If the principle were 
to bo introduced next your by allowing losses incurred on the current year’s 
assessments to bo carried forward, we should be starting at a very bad 
moment, for there must have been an exceptional number of oases of trad- 
ing at a loss this year. At the same time, it is probable that no immediate 
benefit would be felt by those concerned. Assessments for the current 
year are based on results of 1929-30. Assessees who incurred a loss during 
that year are not very likely to have made any profit during 1930-31, so 
that they would have no margin fro-rn which to obtain relief on next year’s 
assessment. On the other hand, looking further to the future, if the 
principle of carrying forward losses were gradually extended up to 3 or 6 
years starting with 1929-30,' we should be imposing a heavy burden to be 
made up whenever a recovery in trading conditions takes place. That 
would be severely felt in the early years of the new constitution and would 
affect the amount which can be spared from Central revenues for the relief 
of the Provinecs. Honourable Members will, I feel sure, appreciate our 
reluctance to impose such a burden on the future constitution, even if we 
could afford the immediate loss which, according to present estimates, we 
cannot do. 

87. Tn these circumstances, we feel that there are two conditions which 
must be satisfied before we can take action; first, the revenue position 
must show signs of improvement, and secondly, we must be assured that 
public opinion, after fully appreciating all the implications, is definitely in 
favour of such action. As regards the second of these conditions, I shall 
be glad if Honourable Members would take occasion to express their views 
on this matter in the coiirsc of debate. 

• 

88. Taxation of foreign incomes , — ^The second point on which I wish to 
sneak is this. It has for some time been apparent that there is a serious 
lacuna in the existing provisions for taxing income from foreign invest- 
ments. In f«act, our law affords a direct incentive to investors to place 
their money in foreign securities for the sake of avoiding income-tax. 
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I* need not now go into any detailed explanation of the position — 
A'liich is, indeed, well known — will only say that we intend to introduce 
ogislatiftn this session for the taxation of income from foreign investments 
)u the lincjs of the law now prevailing in the United Kingdom. This legis- 
ation, if passed, may bring in some additional revenue, but I have not 
iiade any allowance for this in the budget estimates. Our primary purpose 
Aill be to ^’emove an incentive towards the export of capital which is 
extremely detrimental to Indian interests. 


Ways and Means. 

90. Summary . — will now turn to a review of the ways and means 
position for the current year and the next, which I may preface with a 
inninary in the usual form : 


(In oTores of rupees.) 



Revised, 
10.30 31. 

Budget, 

1 931-. 32. 

Liabilities. 



Railway capital outlay (construction) 

14-50 

11-46 

Other capital outlay .... 

3* 53 

1*93 

Provincial drawings .... 

1 V 50 

9-60 

Discharge of permanotit debt (net) . 

18-88 

29- 54 

Discharge of India Sterling Bills 

s- 00 


Contraction against rupee securities . , 

28- 02 

. - 

Other transactions ..... 

•76 

— •18 


86- 09 

62-24 

Resources. 



Revenue surplus ..... 

. —12-68 

•31 

Rupee loan (net) . . • • 

. 20- 71 

15-00 

Sterling loan (net) • . . . . 

35-64 

24-76 

'.rreasury bills with public . . • 

8-96 

. • 

Loan from Imperial Bank .... 

. 5-40 

—6- 40 

Post Office cash certificates and savings bank 

. 2-46 

4- 06 

Other unfunded debt g . 

. 2-46 

5- 64 

Appropriation for reduction, etc., of debt . 

5-00 

6-17 

Depn*ciation and Reserve Funds 

. —5-92 

•98 

deduction of cash balances 

1506 

-72 


86-09 

52*24 


91. Current year . — ^Tii the budget for 1930-31, I estimated that a loan 
23 J crores in India, together wdth borrowings in London to the extent 
£6 millions would pnable Government not only to meet the excess of 
hsbursements over receipts but also to reduce the amount of treasury 
^dls outstanding in India by 4 crores. The position now is that in spHe 
^f a loan of 29‘71 crores in India and sterling borrowing amounting to £31 
millions (details of which I shall explain later), it is estimated that the 
^^noiint of treasury bills outstanding with the public in India at the end 
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of the year will be 45 crores, i.c., 25 crores in excess of the amount shown 
in the budget. The total real deterioration is therefore nearly 64^ crores. 
The main reasons for this exceptionally large deterioration are : • 


First, the increased dein«9.nds for finance made on the Government in 
their capacity as bankers for the Provincial Governments and 
the Bail way 8. 

Secondly, diminished receipts from Savings Bank deposits and 
Post Office Casli Certificates. 

Thirdly, the deficit on the Central Government budget. 

And, lastly^ the effects of the withdrawal of redundant currency 
from circulation by contraction. 

I will explain these factors more fully. 

92. Demands on the Government as bankers for the Provinces and th{^ 
liailways, — ^The Government of India are bankers and financiers to the 
Provincial Governments and the Eailways. and this capacity involves a 
large additional strain on the Government resources in times of stress. 
Owing to the unfavourable economic situation and the political disturb- 
ances, Provincial Governments have to face a serious diminution in 
revenues and the probability of considerable additional expenditure on the 
relief of agricultural distress. It is anticipated that their requirements 
will exceed by 3^ crores the budget estimate of about 8 crores. As^the 
House knows, the finances of the Railways have been more seriously 
affected. They will draw 9’65 crores more than was anticipated. 

93. Post office Cash Certificates and Savings Bank deposits. — The 
receipts from these sources have also been seriously affected by general 
conditions. Since the 15th September, when thci yield on Post Office 
Cash Certificates was increased to 6 per cent., sales have shown a welcome- 
increase, but encashments arc still heavy and withdrawals of Savings 
Bank deposits, which have been considerable in past months, still continue. 
It is therefore anticipated that receipts from tliese two sources will l)ft 

3-74 crores less than the budget estimate. 

/ 

94. Budget deficit. — As I have already explained, the estimated deficit 
of .12*68 crores will remain uncovered and will be an addition to the 
unproductive debt. As the budget provided for a surplus of 86 lakhs, 
the total w'orsening in the w%ays and means, position on this account 
comes to 13*54 crores. 


95. Contraction. — liastly, 1 come to the operations of Government 
currency authority which have inevitably had an effect of great magnitude 
on the ways and means position this year. In my last budget speech 
I explained how falling prices and trade depression necessitate contraction 
of the currency, and how in India, where Government are the currency 
authority, such contraction adversely affects the ways and means position. 
The universal fall in prices which began in 1929 hasr continued throughout 
the year. The ebb in the world trade has been exceptionally large, while, 
in India, political disturbances have led to further restriction of com- 
mercial activity. Government have, therefore, as part of their normal 
duties as currency authority, been obliged to continue the withdrawal of 
redundant currency from circulation, and between 1st April and 7t 
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[i’ebruary have effected a contraction of about 361 crores. The return of 
iilver rupees from circulation amounting to about 171 crores has counter* 
)alanced to a large extent the contraction against securities and gold, 
he net result being that the note issue on 7th February amounted to* 
[59 crores as against 177 crores on Ist April. 

96. It irf of course only the contraction against rupee securities which 
iffects the ways and means position, and this is seen in the substitution 
)f treasury bills issued to the public for treasury bills issued to the Paper 
Jurrency Beserve, or, in other words, the substitution of interest-bearuig 
)bligations to the public for obligations in the form of currency notes. 
rii(3 contraction against rupee securities during the current year has 
iniounted to 29 crores and contraction of 5 crores not provided for in the 
!*stimates was effected in March 1930. The resources of (rovernment 
liavo, therefore, been depleted by 34 crores on this account. In this con- 
nection, it is worth noting that the increase in the estimated amount of 
treasury bills outstanding with the public at the end of the year is 9* 
'*rorcs less than the amount of the deterioration in the ways and means 
position due to contraction. 

97. Tile four headings which I have now explained account for practi- 
(jfilly the entire deterioration of 641 crores with which I started. 

98. Next year . — The ways and means programme for next year is 
necessarily tentative and subject to modification in the light of the actual 
circurnstivnces which may arise. As the House knows, the Railway 
capital expenditure has again been drastically reduced, the provision for 
1931-32 being 11*45 crores compared with 16*75 crores in the current 
year. As regards the Provinces, their borrowing programme has also 
been rigidly controlled so far as new works are concerned, but, in present 
circumstances, they hav(‘ certain unavoidable financial requirements. 
Provision for their demands has, however, been reduced from HI crores 
anticipated this year to 91 crores. With this reduced provision for 
ilailway capital expenditure and for the Provinces, I estimate that the 
totjil amount of new money required will be 7f crores only. Assuming 
lliat all this new money required is raised in India, and that 71 crores of 
() per cent. 1931 Rupee bonds are converted, a total loan of 15 crores 
only would be requinjd. So far as sterling operations are concerned, I 
assume that the £15 millions outstanding from the 51 per cent. 1932 
loan maturing in January 1932 will be converted. Given normal condi- 
tions as regards borrowing and remittance from India, no further sterling 
loans will be required. But this, of course, will be dependent on the 
conditions to which T have referred. 

99. The estimate which 1 have just given for the borrowing required 
in India, assumes that the amount of treasury bills outstanding at the 
end of the year will be the same as at the beginning, viz., 45 crores. 
T hope, however, that condii.ions will be sufficiently favourable to enable 
Government to fund a portion of this floating debt, and as far as I can 
sec at present, there should be no difficulty in accomplishing this without 
disturbing the market for Government securities. 

100. Home charges . — ^In my general review of the financial position 
to which I shall shortly turn, T shall have to refer to the fact that a 
substantial export of capital has characterised the period through which 

are now passing. This export, occurring at a time when normal 
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trade is depressed, has seriously curtailed the ability of the Government 
to make remittances through the market and funds have been obtained 
in London mainly by sterling borrowing. millions were obtained by 

the issue of 0 per cent, sterling bonds in May and October, while the recent 
issue of 5^ per cent, sterling bonds will provide £7*8 millions during 
the current year, the last instalment of the subscriptions oh this loan 
being payable only in April. Tn addition, £6 millions were borrowed from 
the Imperial Hank of India in instalments in July and August and 
repayable between January and April. Instalin('nts of £3 millions from 
this loan falling due in January and February were renewed for three 
months, hut the remaining instalments will be re])aid from the proceeds 
of the per cent, sterling bond issue, the net result being that £4 millions 
of the loan will be outstanding at the end of the year. On the other 
hand, £6 million India bills falling due in Dee.cmber were repaid. The 
net sterling borrowings during the year will, therefore, have been nearly 
£2/) millions. This amount, together with the purchases of 

sterling already made, viz., £/).395,000. will enable the Secre- 
tary of State to close the year with a balance of £4*8 millions. 
For next year, assuming that £15 millions outstanding on account of 
the 5^ per cent. 1032 loan arc converted directly or indirectly, T ostimato 
that the net requirements of the Home Treasury wil] be £33?^ millionR 
inclusive of £2‘4 millions for Railway capital expenditure. With a 
reversion to normal conditions in tlic political sphere, and a restoration 
of confidence in the future stability of India under the new constitution, 
there should ho no diffic\ilty in obtaining this sum by remittance through 
the market. The future in this respect lies really in the hands of respon- 
sible Indian loaders. 

Review of Cukuency I^oltcy. 

101. Before leaving this subject, I feel it necessary to put before the 
public a general review of the Government's currency policy, and its 
effects on the financial situation. 

102. Much misapprehension exists in the public mind on these ques- 
tions. The main charges which are made against the Government are 
that their currency policy has, first, by excessive contraction created a 
shortage of currency in the country producing a fall in prices; secondly, 
resulted in the Government incurring a heavy^ fioating debt with seriouf- 
loss to revenue; thirdly, increased the difficulties of the business world 
by the artificial creation of dear money; and fourthly, reacted on the 
credit of India and led to costly sterling borrowing. 

103. Contraction justified . — I wish to deal with all these charges am 
to explain in very elementary terms (for which those who are experts oi 
this subject must excuse me) the manner in which our duties as currency 
authority have unavoidably reacted unfavourably on our financial position 
T will take them in order beginning with the charge of contraction. Hen 
T must at the outset, emphasise two points : 

First, that the reduction in the volume of currency in circulatioi 
is by no means excessive, having rega/rd to the fall in 
and the diminished money value of business transactions. 

Secondly, that India plays a minor part in the world action 

ing prices. India is not a large enough factor to be able 
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take the lead in international economics, and the level of 
prices in India for all commodities which are handled in 
international trade must follow world prices. Our contrac- 
tion, therefore, has been a necessary consequence of, or 
sequel to, the fall in world prices. It cannot be regarded* 
as a cause of that fall. If we failed to regulate our currency 
policy in such a way as to keep internal prices in 
India on a parity with world prices, it would mean 
the establishment of an inflationary position in India, 
which would upset the balance of trade by encouraging im- 
ports and discouraging exports, and lead inevitably to a 
loss of India’s gold reserves. This is elementary. 

104. Now, as to the extent of our contraction, I bc^lievc that an 
iipartial observer, far from saying that this has been excessive, would' 

:> more likely to take the contrary view and criticise Government as 
irrency authority for not having contracted currency sufliciently. It is 
()( easy to prove this assertion by precise figures because so many 
loiors have to be taken into account, but the following calculations bring 
111 the main consideration and afford striking general support to the 
liosis which I have stated. 

105. According to the evidence tendered to the Currency Commission, 
he amount of rupee coin outstanding on the 1st April 1926 was 350 — 400 
;i*orcs of which 77 crores wore held in the Paper Currency Beserve, while 
ho note issue on that date amounted to 193 crores. The total amount 
if c'uiTcncy in circulation at that time therefore, taking notes and silver 
Mirroncy together, was somewhere between 466 and 516 crores. 
Rotween 1st April 1926 and 31st December, 1930, the return of 
iipoes from circulation amounted to about 64 crores, while the 
note issue on the latter date was 161 crores, so that the total amount 
of currency in circulation was about 370 to 420 crores. That is to say, 
since April 1926, there was a reduction of 18 to 20 per cent. In the 

sfune period the Calcutta index number of wholesale prices fell 31-5 per 
cent., that is to say, from an average of 148 in 1926 to 101 in December 
1030. The percentage reduction in the amount of currency in circulation 
is therefore small in comparison with the percentage reduction in prices. 

106. This, then, is my answer to the first charge: 

The contraction effected by the Government has been an essential 
sequel to the fall in ivorld prices, and it has not been carried to an excessive 
extent, 

107. Deterioration in financial returns inevitable , — I now come to the 
second charge. This is no more than a com])laint about what in fact is 

inescapable result. For it is unavoidable that contraction of currency 
slioiild have an adverse effect on Government finances when the Govern- 
uient are the currency authority. The Government, by putting into 
circulation coin or notes, make thereby a profit. For they have the use 
or get the credit for, currency which cost them much less than the 
face value of the currency produced, and are able to save or earn interest 
on this money. The Government thus get the benefit, in the case of 
^oin, of the difference between its face value and its bullion value, and, 
in the case of currency notes, of the currency value less the cost of 
printing the notes. To the extent that currency has to be contracted, 
the Government inevitably lose this benefit. Thus they suffer not an 
absolute loss, but a diminution in the profit which they would otherwise 
make as currency authority if more notes and silver currency were ia 
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circulation. The effect is seen in the form of, on the one hand, p.*dr'jp 
in the amount of treasury bills held in the Currency Beserve, the dis- 
count on which comes back to the Government as currency profits and 
on the other hand, an increase in the treasury bills held by the public, 
on which, of course, the discount goes to the public. My answer to the 
second charge therefore is this — The deterioration in the Govemmevt's 
financial returns is inevitable if the volume of currency in circulation has 
to he reduced. Tt is no use blaming the Government for what is callod 
their “niinous policy.’* Government have no choice in the matter if they 
are to perform their first duty as currency authority — ^the duty of main- 
taining stability of the currency. 

108. Policy of dear money forced on Government . — I now come to the 
third charge. As to this I venture to assort that the following is a true 
-appreciation of the position. While contraction of currency has been th(^ 
normal sequel to the fall in world prices, there would have been no neces- 
sity for maintaining rates of interest in the money market at such a 
high level if there had not been present other reasons of a nature special 
to India. I must say something of these special reasons. The tlis- 
turbance created by the civil disobedience movement, combined with the 
general uncertainty as to the political future of India and the effect of 
constitutional changes, has created a general feeling of nervousness 
among Indian investors and caused a considerable flow of capital from 
India. It is. inij^ossible to obtain even approximate figures of amount of 
capital exported, hut an examination of the trade figures and the Govern- 
ment remittances gives some idea of its magnitude. The visible balance 
of trade in favour of India for the nine months April to December 1930 
was 34*43 crores as compared with 41*62 crores in 1929 and 39*76 croivs 
in 1928. This figure is, in all the circumstances and having regard io 
the abnormal fall in the world prices for India’s exports, 'remarkably 
favourable. On the basis of this balance of trade, it would have been 
legitimate to expect that, even in, this bad year. Government would have 
been able to effect large remittances to London; but the actual facts arr 
that during the last three months, Government have had to make con- 
siderable sales of sterling to meet demands for private remittance aTul 
these sales have practically balanced purchases made earlier in the year. 
This phenomenon must be ascribed almost entirely to export of capital, 
^partly movement of real investment money and partly speculative remit- 
tance due to apprehensions regarding the financial stability of India. No'v. 
this is a process which the Government of India, both in order to main- 
tain stability of currency and in the general interests of India, are boun^l 
to fight. And this they have done. In order to check this export, of 
capital and attract money to India for investment, they have taken the 
measures which the currency authority of every country is bound to tak‘' 
in similar circumstances in order to maintain the value of the currency; 
that is to say, measures designed, on the one hand, to make it difficult 
to obtain rupees for conversion into foreign currency, and on the other, 
to make it attractive for foreign funds to seek employment in India. Wth 
this obiect Government have had to maintain interest rates at a higher 
level than would otherwise have been necessary, and have had to draw 
surplus funds off the market by issue of treasury iJills at expensive rates. 
This policy has, of course, inevitably, not only had an adverse effect on 
Government finances but has also reacted unfavourably on private traders; 
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but a been forced on the Government by those private interests whOt 
for ^various leasons — nervousness as to Indians future or the desire for 

speculative gain, — are sending money out of the country. 

• 

109. Cost of borrowing governed by political factors. — This brizigs me 
liistly to 'the fourth charge which is closely connected with that which I 
jiave just discussed — the charge that this policy has depreciated India’s 
credit and led to costly borrowing — ^particularly sterling borrowing. It 
is, of course, true, as a general proposition, that high rates in the money 
market have a tendency to depress the price of Government securities. 
13ut this is no more than a general tendency, and in the case of India» 
high rates for short money this year have certainly not been a major 
factor in the security market. Though money rates in India have been 
high in relation to the rest of the world, they have been no more than 
normal for the busy season in India. The experience of recent years 
sliows clearly that, with an effective bank rate of 7 per cent., the "long 
term Government securities may quite well be selling on a 4^ per cent, 
basis. Money has only been tight for short periods this year, and we 
must look elsewhere for the main cause of the decline in Indian securities. 
Their prices have, in fact, been governed almost entirely by political 
factors. It is of course inevitable that, with great but uncertain con- 
stitutional changes hanging over the whole position, the price of securi- 
lies should fall. Rupee securities in India must, in the main, move in 
rohition to London prices, and the London business world dislikes un- 
‘c.crtainty above all things. It need not necessarily mean distrust in those 
who may be responsible for working the new constitution, but rather a 
fear of the unknown, and a feeling that the new machine must prove 
itself. On top of this, however, the effect of uncertainty has been enor- 
mously increased by some of the aspects of the civil disobedience move- 
ment. I do not wish to dwell on these matters to-night, nor do I share 
the general lack of confidence in the future, but it is perhaps not un- 
reasonable to ask those who resent it to realise that the changes now 
under discussion are sudden and vital and that the outside world must 
get accustomed to new ideas, and, in the meanwhile, demand some proof 
or guarantee for the new order. 

110. Safeguards. — ^If, for these reasons, safeguards are proposed, their 
object is the maintenaiice of confidence and credit until the new order has 
proved its stability. In these circumstances, the best service that repre- 
sentative Indians can render to their coimtry is to convince the world that 
safeguards will never have to be called into play, and this they can best 
do by joining us in a common effort to work out means both for solving the 
problems of the immedi.ate future and for effecting, without shock or 
weakening, the coming change in the foundations on which the whole 
structure of Government depends. 

111. In the meanwhile, we who bear the present. responsibility can do 
no more than carry out our task with honest purpose and fixed determina- 
tion. If that common effort to which I have just referred could be made, 
many of India’s present difficulties would disappear. I believe that, if 
We could restore trust in the future, investors w’^ould regain confidence, the 
movement of capital® would stop, further borrowings in London would be- 
come unnecessary, securities would rise, and India could enjoy, with the 
rest of the world, that help which cheap money can give to commerce and 
industry. All this lies rather in Indian hands than in ours. 
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112. The ratio question . — At this point there will, of course, oftcur to 
many the well-known argument that it is only because the Governpaent are 
maintaining the so-called “unnatural ratio “ of Is. 6d. that all these difficul- 
ties are being felt. I have no time to enter fully to-night into that old 
controversy; but there are some points which I must emphasise. 

113. Every single one of the steps which wo have had to take this year 
in the way of contraction of currency to meet the fall in world 'prices would 
have been equally necessary in order to maintain stability of exchange, 
whatever the level at which the ratio had been fixed. If the rupee had 
been stabilised at Is. 4d. in 1926, the present fall in world prices would 
have been felt in India with exactly the same severity, and similar contrac- 
tion ol currency would have been necessary. Those who, in order to avoid 
such steps, and to meet present difficulties, are pressing for a change in 
the rupee ratio, .are really asking (although they do not always realise it) 
not for a mere change from Is. 6d. to l.s. 4d. but for a completely unstable 
currency as opposed to a currency stabilised in relation to gold. 

114. Whether, if exchange had in the past been stabilised at Is. 4d., the 
speculation and the export of capital to which I have re'rerred w’ould hav( 
been any less, is a question which I must leave to others to argue. 

It is a barren speculation, for we are not concerned with what “might 
have been,“ but with the practical question: “What ought we to do now?’' 

115. On the answer to that question I can feel no shadow of doubt. I 
can imagine no course more fatal to India’s financial well-being than to 
make a change in the currency system now. To those who urge this 
course I would say — Tlealise wdiat you are doing. There is no question 
now of choosing between Is. 6(1. and Is. Ad. It is a choice between 
a stable currency and complete instability. If once the country, having 
adopted stability and accepted a statutory obligation, repudiates th.at 
obligation in order to meet difficulties of the moment, what confidence ctui 
any one h.avc in the future that such a step will not be taken again ? You 
could not thereafter maintain stability. Do the Indian public really want 
a completely unstable currency? I am certain they do not. I am certain 
that, if that choice was made clear to them, they would reject it, and T 
am certain that they would be right in doing so. In any case, it w^ould 
^ madness to risk a change amidst all the present uncertainties, when tlio 
old foundations on which the present India has been built up are to be 
withdra\vn, and when the economic crisis is unsettling the whole world. 
It would be nothing less than a breaking away of the ship from its anchor- 
age and letting it drift all unprepared into the storm. In saying all this, 
I am only repeating what I have often said before. I repeat it because 
the new circumstances have not lessened our duty to defend the position iu 
India’s interests. They have rather made it stronger. That defence must 
be continued; but if we could achieve that common effort of which I have 
spoken, it would be possible to divert the energy and resources which 
must now be expended in mere defence, into a constructive programme for 
the benefit of trade and of the economic life of the. country which so badly 
needs it. 

Conclusion. 

116. I fear that I have detained Honourable Members verv 
giving this review of the present position and my proposals 7or the future 
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In conclusion, I would wish shortly to sumraarise the position as I see 
it and to .^consider how we stand and where we are going. 

117. Confronted with a large deficit, we have made proposals which 
yfe, I venture to claim, adequate to meet the present situation, and which, 
while fairly distributing the burden which it is necessary to impose, may 
biive some results not unpropitious for the development of Indian industry. 
Blit the work must not stop there nor can we rest satisfied that permanent 
provision has been made for the future. The present situation must, as 
I have already said, be kept under close control during the year, while, 
jis to the future, that demands not merely that we should balance the 
Ctidral Budget, but that we should provide a margin for distribution to 
the new Provincial Governments. Even if we have met the needs for the 
moment, there lies before us a mass of questions needing early investiga- 
tion and action. The main task falls under three heads — the development 
of uow sources of revenue, the reduction of expenditure wherever waste can 
be eliminated, and the formulation of a constructive policy to help the 
economic productivity of the country. 

118. As an example of new sources of revenue which demand special 
study, I would specially refer to the consumption of tobacco, the consump- 
tion of matches, and possibly also death duties. If vve examine the fiscal 
systems of European countries, we find that, in almost all cases, great 
reliance is placed on these sources of revenue. In India, however, they 
play practically no part. 

119. As regards tobacco, 1 may take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of a very valuable Memorandum which T have received from 
die Chairnian of the' B(*ngal National Chamber of Commerce, containing 
n study of the operation of a tobacco monopoly in other countries and sug- 
gesting the introduction of such a system, in India. This is a matter which 
has often been considered, but never, I think, pursued to the end, and 
we are now consulting Provincial Governments, as to sotting up a special 
Committee to study tlie question this year. 

120. Then as regards matches. The question of imposing an excise duty 
on matches is also no now one. But. for various reasons, until there can 
be established some form of economic union between British Indhi and the 
Inrlifin States, providing for joint action on such matters, this source can- 
not be developed to produce impoi lanb sums of revenue. The possibility for 
such joint action will, I hope, be provided under the Eederal constitution for 
India which has now come within thi' horjzon of practical politics. Pend 
ing the achievement of this, we are studying the practical possibilities. 

121. I have mentioned these two cases in order to show that we are 
actively studying possibilities on the first of the three, main heads of 
action— the development of new sources of revenue. 

122. As to the second— the reduction of the scale of expenditure,— I 
have already explained what is to be done— the appointment of a Retrench- 
ment Comrnittee for the Central Government— the appointment of a special 
Committee for Posts and Telegraphs— the action contemplated by the 
Railways— the holding of a Conference with Provincial representatives to 
consider the question of future rates of pay— and, combined with all these, 
the continuance of the !!cnstituti()nal discussions. 

c 
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I Sir George Schuster,] , • 

123. As to the third heading — a constructive policv to help Jbhe eco- 
nomic development of the country, — this is so wide a subject that it is 
more difficult to define exact proposals. At the moment, and for tKe 
sake of attaining immediate results, world conditions are of such dominat- 
ing importance, that some kind of international action seems necessary. I 
have already made some reference to this possibility in dealing with silver. 
[ believe that India could play an important part in such international 
action. If wo turn from that to consider our domestic possibilities, the 
greater part of the field of action lies wiih the Provincial Governments, but 
I myself hope that the Banking Enquiry Committee, whose Report fhouM 
now shortly be available, may open up for ns in the Central Government 
some lines of action. Connected with the suhicets with which the Bank- 
ing Committee arc concerned, are two which have always seemed to me 
to be of dominating importance for India — the proper organisation of tlif‘ 
marketing of Indian agricultural produce and the development of the co- 
operative movement. I can merely mention these — there is no time now 
to develop all ihnt is to bo said about them. Apart from the Banking Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, there ai*e several matters now before us — the 
Tariff Boards Report on Sugar, the creation of a Central Jute Committee, 
and Ihe Tariff Board’s Report on Salt, while Honourable Members are also 
aware that we have been studying the question of setting up an organisa- 
tion for the better study of economic questions. As to this, we hope to 
receive 8ir Arthur Salter’s Report in the course of the next few weeks, f.nd 
to publish it immediately. 

124. All these measures represent small parfs in the task which lies 
before India in this matter. We in the present Government appreciate 
the task, but 1 would a?^k the public also to appreciate our special diffi- 
culties at the present juncture. We arc in a sense in the position of 
managers of a business, for which a change of management is under discus- 
sion. On the one hand, wlmtever steps we take now will affect the posi- 
tion of our .successors; om the other hand, the value of the steps which we 
mav take depends on how far our successors will be guided by those prin- 
ciples on th<^ maintenance of which the success of any policy clependB. 

The transfer of manageifieilit cannot be immediately effected, and upon 
us resets the rospoirsibility of carrying On during the period of preparation 
for such transfer. 

125. In such circumstances, in the case of n business, if I may continue 

that analogy, the parties concerned, if they were upright and senwble 
men, would surely say: “We must co-operate during the period of prepa- 
ration. “ ^ 

I can hardly imagine that, in such circumstances, the new pronrietors 
would say : “Those whom we are succeeding are our enemies. We^ will 
try to trip them up at every turn and make their conduct of the business* 
a failure.” 

• 

126. Such co-operation is particularly necessary just now, for i 
business which is to be transferred is having to face very adverse wor d 
conditions and to go tFrough very difficult times. Moreover, the very anti- 
cipation of the transfer i«i affecting its credit : because the world has T o 
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vetr’l^ad the opportunity to gain confidence in the new managers. The 
simile which I have used gives, I think, not an untrue picture of the 
present position, and 1 hope that my words may cause the public and 
particularly the leaders of commercial opinion in this country, to ponder 
on what it means to all of them. 

J27. Speaking for myself, my main pre-occupation is to run the businesw 
w ell while .1 am responsible for it, and to hand it over in sound condition 
with no hidden weaknesses and with credit unimpaired. But that is merely 
the negative or defensive side of policy. The active and constructive side — 
the preparation for future development — ^must also be considered. Perhaps 
ffonourable Members, truly interpreting these remarks which I have made, 
will be able, in the course of the debate, tt) suggest mean» and methods 
tor that co-operation on which, in the conditions which now surround us. 
the welfare of India, for all the future \vhich we can foresee, may pos- 
{^ibly depend. 

128. Sir, I have done. I will not attempt any rhetorical peroration, 
but merely say this. I have tried, in these proposals, to measure the needs 
fairly and to meet them fully, guided above all things by the purpose of 
handing over a sound bu8ine.ss to my successor. (Applauf^.) 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I raove 
tor leave to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 1981. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir. I introduce the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
2u(l March, 1981. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

. Monday, 2nd March, 1931, 


The Asscmblv met in the Ass(3mbly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of •the Clock, IMr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, M.L.A. (Madras City: 
Kon-Muhammadan Urban); and 

Mr. TTattiangadi Shankar Ran, M.L.A. (Government of India : Nomi- 
nated Onicial). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Political Sr'^ttov of the Home Department. 

726. *Sardar G-. N. Mujumdar (on bebjilf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Diidboria) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state when the Political 
Section of the Homo Department was created? 

(h) What is the nature of the work it deals with? 

(c) "What is the numerical strength of that section? 

(d) What extra expenditure has been incurred on account of it since 
iis initiation? 

(r) How long is the section expected to continue? 

The Honourable Sir iTames Crerar: fa) A separate section was estab- 
lished in 1907, but the subjects with which it deals were previously the 
concern of the Home Department. 

(h) Political movements, communal disturbances, publicity, passports, 
foreigner?-, etc., in so far as they come within the purview of the Homo 
Department. 

(c) The total permanent strength is nine. 

(d) and (e). It is a permanent branch of the Home Department estab- 
lishment and no extra expenditure is incurred on it except when the exi- 
gencies of work require the addition of teni'porary men. 

Expenditure incurred on the Move to SimTjA. 

727. '^Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria) : (a) Will, Government be pleased to state the amount of annual 
expenditure involved owing to their move to Simla? 

(h) Is it a fact that this move is going to be abolished or at least 
restricted ? 


( 1393 ) 
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(c) If SO, when, and how? 

(d) If not, are Government prepared to consider the total abolition of 
that move? 

The Honourable S'’r James Orerar: (a) The Honourable Merfiber will 
find the requisite information in the replv G:iven by the Honourable Mr. 
Haig to part (?) of unstarred question No. 107 asked by the Honourable Mr. 
Surput Sing in the Council of State on the 25th March, 1930. 

(5), (c) and (d). The Honourable Meinber is referred to the answer I 
gave in the Legislative Asscniblv on the llth February, 1931, to parts (c) 
and (/) of Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi’s unstarred que&tion No. 174. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I know what is the duration of the stay in 
Simla? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: That varies tc a certain extent ac- 
cording to the state of work and various other consi dirations. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: What i& the longest stay and what is the shortest? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I am afraid I cannot give the pre- 
cise figures and I must ask the Honourable Member to give me notice. 

Department to Safeguard the Rights and Privileges of Railway 

Labourers. 

728. •Sardar G. N, Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether there is a 
separate Department under the Railway Board which is intended to safe- 
guard the rights and privileges# of the railway labourers and to enforce the 
terms contained in the Washington Convention? 

(h) Tf so, what is the total expenditure per annum incurred by that 
department ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ,(a) An organisation is to come into force with 
effect from the 1st April, 1931, for the purpose of s#upervising the applica- 
tion of the Hours of Work Regulations on the North Western and East 
Indian Railways, as well as on any other railways to which the Regu'la- 
tions may be S'ubsequently applied. This organization will be under the 
Railway Board and independent of the Railway Administrations concerned. 

(h) The cost of the organization during 1931-32 is estimated to fco 
Rf#. 45,000. 


Railway Labour Inspectors. 

729. *SaTdar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar 
Dudhoria) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Rail-' 
way Labour Inspectors employed in each of the following Railways : 

(1) Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

(2) North Western Railway, 

(3) East Indian Railway, 

(4) Eastern Bengal Railway, 

(5) Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 
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(/>) How many of the above posts are held by Hindus and how many 
l)V Muslims? ^ 

(c) Is there any scheme at present before the Eailway Board to increase 
the number of such Inspectors? 

(d) If so, will Government be pleased to state the number of vacancies 
and when the. recruitment is expected to take place? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) jmd (6). No Babour Inspectors are employ- 
ed on the Great Indian Penins-ula, North Western or Eastern Bengal Eail- 
^ays. The East Indian Bailway have two Labour Inspectors, both of 
wliom are Hindus. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway have 
no Labour Inspectors but have six Welfare and Labour Advisers, of whom 
five are Hindus and one is^ a Parsee. 

(c) and (d). Government propose to appoint four Inspectors of Labour 
when the Indian Railways Amendment Act, 1030, is a])‘plicd to the North 
V/osterji and East Indian Railways from the 1st April, 1931. Recruit- 
ment to these appointment& will be made shortly before that date. 

Steel used for Bridges on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

730. *Sir Gowasji Jehangir: la it a fact that the Bengal Nagpur 
hflilvviiy has recently placed large orders for the construction of railway 
bridges in England, one of such bridges being within five miles of the 
Indian Steel Works? Is it a fact that the bridge in question is entirely 
constructed of foreign steel and that no Indian steel has been used in it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: During the past year the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
has placed one order for 3(5 bridge spans in England. The English price 
was slightly more than the Indian price, but the Eailway Administration 
explains# that the spans were urgently required for a line under construc- 
tion now opened to traffic and delivery was promised and made within 18 
weeks as against 26 weeks by the most suitable tenderer. The value of 
the order was £5,110. By “the bridge within five miles of the Indian 
Steel Works" it is# presumed the Honourable Member refers to the Korkai 
bridge, the girders for which were ordered last year. The order for these 
girders# was placed with an, Indian Engineering Works. Government ore 
not aware if the manufacturer used Indian or foreign steel, but they have 
no doubt that Indian steel would have been us#cd had a favourable rate 
and delivery been quoted. 

Sir Cowas]i Jehangir: Could not the Railway Company have anticipated 
their requirements beforehand so as to enable them to use Indian steel? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: With regard to the Korkai Bridge the order was 
placed with an Indian manufacturing firm and Government do not control 
that firm, so as# that they could specify where they should buy their steel. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Do not Government specify that Indian steel 
should be required to be used by their contractors? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Not in so many words. So far a& tenders which 
coinc into the Railway Board are concerned w-e look into the question 
whether the firm proposes to use a -proportion of Indian manufactured 
iiiaterial. But we do not say that Indian steel should be u&ed. 
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Sir 06wa8|i Jehangir: I understand the Honourable Member to that 
ho is not in a position to tell the House whether the contractors are usin^ 
Indian &teel, because they have no information. If that be so, may I ask 
if Government do not make it a point to specify in the contracts that Indian 
steel should be used? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not think that has been done so far. 

Sir Cowasji Jehang^'r: Will Government consider the matter, when euch 
an opportunity comes in future? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am prepared to consider that 
point, but my Honourable friend must remember that this is a Company- 
managed railway and it is not in the same position as a State-managed 
railway. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Have Government no control over Company- 
managed railways? 

The Honourable St George Rainy: Tt would not follow that they have 
no control, but what I said was that the Company -managed railways are 
not in the same position as State-managed railways. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Have not Government sufficient control over the 
Railways to enable them to enforce saich a regulation? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I cannot give a categorical answer 
to that offhand. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: In view of the fact that the great majority of the 
shareholders are the Government of India, will Government for the beneht 
of the country take steps to bring in that condition of control over the 
Contpany-mana^ed railwavs so that in future when the tender is accepitu, 
that condition also may be simultaneously accepted by the tenderer? H 
not, why not? 

The Honourable S'r George Rainy: I am afraid I cannot add to what 1 
have already said. 


CoySTRUCTTON OF A BrIDOB OVER THE RuPNARAYAN RiVBR. 

7ni ♦Sir Cowrsli Jeh.JJnFir: Is it a fact that the construction of fk 
lar"c new bridge over the Riipnaravnn River on the Bengal Nagpur 
wav has been placed with Messrs. Borman, Long and Company ^ 
the tendered nrico was about 15 vpt rrnK hipb-r than the price tender 
by Ind'an makers for material fabricated from Indian steel? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The order for girders for the Rupnarayan BrMn 
was not placed with Messrs. Dorman, Long and Companv, but-witb 
British manufacturer. T^e accepted price worked ‘out at oer oon-* 
than the most suitable Indian tender. In view of the fact that af ^ 
of vlacinq fk’s order no firm in India had wfinufartvr'^d rnihroy (ftr • ^ 
;7()0 /f. fivnn the administration considered that in order to 
reliability of delivery and manufacture the additional cost was jus i 
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Wagons pubchased by the Bengal Nagpub Railway. 

732. Oowasji Jsh&ngir: Is it a fact that the Bcnu^al Naj^pnr Tlailwaj 
has recently ordered wagons from abroad without calling for tenders in 
India? 

Mr. A. A. L« Parsons! No wagons have been ordered abroad by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway since May 1929. 

Rbpbesbntation from Postal Officials tbansferbed frcm Poona to 

Bombay. 

733. *Mr. S. O. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether they have received representations from officials of the 

now defunct office of the Deputy Postmaster-General, Railway 
Mail Service, Western Circle, Poona, who have been trans- 
ferred to the Circle office in Bombay, in connection with the 
loss in tixation of their pay; 

(б) what is the number of such officials; 

(c) whether the point to point principle was in vogue at the time 

of their transfer to Bombay, 

(d) whether those representations are finally disposed of; and if so, 

with what result; 

(c) whether these officials had asked for the concession under 
Fundamental Rule 27 to compensate them for their loss in 
pay; and 

(/) whether instructions will now bo issued to the Head of the Circle 
to exercise powers under Fundamental Rule 27 vested in him 
by Government to compensate them for the loss in the fixation 
of their pay ? 

Mr. J. A. Shillldy: (a) Yes. Representations were received in 1928 
and 1929. 

(6) Representations were received from 16 officials. 

(c) Yes, in the case of the officials transferred before 1st June, 1927, 
when the point-to-point system was abolished. 

(d) Yes. In the case of those who enjoyed the benefit of the old “Point 
to Point** system on account of their trans»fer in January 1927, the prayer 
for re-fixation of pay on the basis of Bombay pay according to their years 
of service was rejected. Tlie pay of others who were transferred in July 
and October 1927 when the “Point to Point” system cea&ed to exist was 
refixed to the extent justified under that system by the application of 
Fundamental Rule 27, and their petitions for further concessions were not 
accepted. 

(f) Yes. There wna however no loss of pay. The concession asked for 
Was for additional advance increments. 

(/) Government have already decided not to grant the concession asked 
for. Accordingly the question of tnkinT nnv further action m the manner 
suggested by the Honourable Member does not arise. 
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House Bent Allowance fob Sub-Postmasters in Bombay. 

734. *Mr. S. Q-. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that, whenever quarters are provided for any 

Government oihc al, the recovery on account of rent is ton 
per cent, of the pay of that official ; 

(b) whether it is a fact that a number of the Sub-Postmasters in the 

lowest selection grade in Bombay are paid house rent in 
lieu of free quarters at the rate of lesG than Rs. 20; 

(c) whether it is a fact that Government in their memorandum to 

tlie Standing Finance Comm ttee stated that the house renh 
allowance in lieu of free quarters to the Sub-Postmasters ia 
Bombay and Karachi would be something higher than ten poi* 
cent, of their actual pay; 

(d) whether it is a fact that the average pay of a selection grade 

official in Bombay is Rs. 205; and if so, do Governmenfc 
propose to revise the rates of house rent allowance to the Sub- 
Posl masters referred in part (b) above? 


Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) No, the rules lay down that ordinarily the amount 
of rent rceovcrablc from an official should be 10 per cent, of his emoluments 
or the actual rental value of the accommodation occupied, whichever is 
less. 

(b) Yea 

(c) If the Honourable Member will refer to the Memorandum in ques- 
tion he will see that no such definite statement was made. 


(d) The average pay of the Selection -grade of Rs. 160 — 10 — ^250 is 
Rs. 208. With regard to the latter part of the question, the attention of 
the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given to part (c) of Mr. N. 
M. Joshi & unstarred question No. 313 in the Legislative Assembly on tho 
11th March, 1929. 


' Admission of Postmen to the Postal Insurance Fund. 

735. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether the postmen and lower grade staff have been per- 

mitted to join the Post Office Insurance Fund; 

(б) if so, whether the rules of the Fund are publi&hed in the verna- 

cular for the benefit of those classes, and 

(c) if not, do Government propose to arrange for such publication 
as early as possible? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes; so far the rules have been published in Urdu and Hindi. Th0 
question of their publication in other important vernaculars will be con- 
sidered after the revision of these rules now in progress is completed. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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QxjiJJTY OF Uniforms fob Inferior Staff of the Railway Mail Service. 

736. *Mr. S. O. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether it was repeatedly brought to the notice of the Deport- 

ment concerned that the cloth used in supplying the uniforms 
to the inferior staff of the Railway Mail Service is of an 
inferior stuff; 

(б) whether in the case of the similar Post Office staff such com- 

plaint has since been removed : and 

(c) whether Government now intend to improve the quality of the 
cloth in the case of the staff of the Railway Mail Service? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) No. 

(6) No such complaint has been received. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May I inquire whether the cloth that is used is Indian 
made or foreign cloth? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: So far as I am aware, the cloth is made in India. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it from the Indian companies or European com- 
panies? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: I must have notice of that question. 

Additional Selection Grade Appointments in the Accounts Depart- 

MENT OF THE BOMBAY GENERAL PoST OFFICE. 

737. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that Rai Bahadur J. P. Ganguli, an Officer 

appointed by the Government of India, had recommended 
as early as in 1927, the sanction of some additional selection 
grade appointments in the Accounts Department of the 
Bombay General Post Office on the strength of the nature 
of work in that Department; 

(b) whether it is a fact that these recommendations of the said 

officer still remain unfulfilled; 

(c) if the reply to part (b) above is in the affirmative, do Government 

propose to expedite the matter? 

Ml. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(bj No. 

(o) Does not arise. 

Powers of Town Inspectors of Post Offices. 

738. ♦Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether they have issued any orders directing that the Town 

Inspectors of Post Offices, m the First Class Head Offices 
will exercise all the powers of Sub-Divisional Inspectors; 

(b) whether it is a fact that ihe Director General, Posts and Tele- 

graphs, ns early as in January, 1930, further issued orders 
in his letter No. Staff-A. -0134/28, dated the 3rd January, 
1930, granting the Town Inspectors powers of appointment, 
etc. ; 
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(c) whether the Town Inspectors in Madras, the United Pro'^inces 
and Bengal and Assam Circles do exercise such powers: 


(d) whether the Town Inspectors in Bombay are still npt vested 
with such powers; and 


(e) if the reply to part (d) above is in the affirmative, whether the 
Director General proposes to inquire and issue instructions in 
the matter? 


Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

' (6) Yes. 

(c) to (e). Government have no precise information, but understand 
that in some Circles, Town Inspectors attached to First Class Head Offices 
have not been allowed to exercise the powers of appointment, etc., owing 
to certain administrative difficulties. I am examining the whole question. 


Supply of Warm Clothing to Railway Mail Service Officials. 

739. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, has 

assured the Secretary of the All-India (including Burma) 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Union, Delhi, that the 
schomo of extended supply of warm clothing to Railway Mail 
Service officials will be brought into operation and given effect 
to in the coming year; and 

(b) if so, whether the necessary provisions have been made in this 

year s Budget? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) No such assurance was given. 

(ft) Does not arise. 


Cost of the old Treasury Branch of the Bombay General Post Office 

740. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the actual monthly expenditure for the maintenance of the Trea- 

sury Branch of the Bombay General Post Office prior to 
the introduction of the cash contract system; and 

(b) the actual monthly subsidy paid to the Contractor at present, 

including the additional errant for collecting and distributing 
cash to the Town Sub Offices? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Rs. 4,087 monthly. The Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to the reply already given by me on the subject on 
the 11th March, 1929, to a similar unstarred question No. 319 by Mr. N. 
M. Joshi. 

(h) Rs. 4,850, but this also covers the treasurv work of six town sub- 
offices wh’ch were not included in the subsidy referred to in the answer 
to Mr. Joshi ’s question. 
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< Aproimtbibnts or Stamp Vekdobs in Post Otiices. 

741. *Mr. S. O. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

• 

(а) whether it is a fact that an assurance was given to the Standing 

Finance Committee when the pay of the stamp vendors in 
, Post Offices was revised, that the question of converting 
their appointments into superior h^ervice would be taken up 
by Government; and 

(б) if so, whether Government will be pleased to inform the House 

of their decision in the matter? 

Mr, H. A. Sams: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is in- 
vited to the reply given by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar’s unstarred qiiestion No. 184 on the 18th September, 
1929. 

(b) No decisicn has yet been reached. 


Sate of Postage Stamps in Post Offices in Bombay. 

742. •Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state: 

whrdhor it is c'ontcrn plated that the work of selling postal stamps 
and stationery in certain post offices in Bombay, which is 
now being done by the Departmental stamp vendors, should 
bo farmed out to the Contractor holding cash contract busi- 
ness; 

(h) if so, what the reasons# are that led to such a ne^v proposal; and 

(c) if the reply to part (a) above is in the affirmative, whether Govern- 
ment arc pr(*parcd to reconsider their decision and allow the 
present system to continue? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) and (b). A proposal on the subject has recently 
been received from the Postmaster-General, Bombay, but no decison has 
yet been reached. 

(c) Doe'S not arise. 


Tbanspobtatton for Life of Pandit Jaoat Bam. 

743. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a^ Ts it a fact that Pandit Jagnt Bam, 
B.A., was sentenced to death wdth confiscation of property in 1915 by 
a Sy)ocial Tribunal constituted under the Defence of India Act, under 
Sections 121, 121-A, 122, 124-A, and 181 of the Indian Penal Code, along 
’^'vith a few others, but that his sentence was commuted to one of transporta- 
tion for life by the Governor General in Council? Was he kept confined 
in the Cellular Jail at P^rt Blair, Andamatis, from the lOth December, 1015 
to the 23rd Aufriist, 1921 fa neriod of 5 years, 8 months, and 13 davs), 
find was he granted a special remission of two years and one month, 
under the sanction of the Government of India? 
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(h) Is it a fact that up to 13th January, 
undergone : 

In the Cellular Jail at Port Blair . . • 

Special remission by the Government of India • 
In thi> Tn iian Jails «.•••• 
Kemission earned . . . # • 

'Fotal 


1931, the prisoner has 

Years. Months. Days* 

6 8 ' 1.3 

2 1 0 

9 7 17 

2 3 4 

19 8 4 


(c) Under wJiat law was the prisoner Jagat Ram confined in the 
Cellular Jail at Port Blair for over live years; and is not such confine- 
ment equivalent to rigorous imprisonment in Indian Jails? 

(d) Is it a fact that imder the sentence of transportation for life, 
Jagat Ram has already undergone rigorous imprisonment for more than 
19 years? 

(a) Will Government be pleased to make a short statement on this 
case, and disclose their intentions with regard to the release of this 
prisoner? 

The Honourable Sir James Criirar; I have cfxlled for a report, and will 
give the information when it is received. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Will the infomiation be communicated to 
the House as well? 

The Honourab'n Sir James Crerar: 1 have no objection. 

Sardar Sant S:ngh: Will the Honourable Member communicate simi- 
lar information with regard to the Sikh prisoners who were convicted 
along with Pandit Jagat Ram? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: } do not think that arises out oi 
my reply. | 


Appointment of Indian Electrical Engineers. 

' 744. *Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : (a) Are Government aware that Messrs. 

Merz & Partners, Consulting Electrical Engineers to the Government oj 
India (Railway Board), have at present on their superior staff four Indinr 
electrical engineers, who have all received technical training, bctl: 
theoretical and practical, in England and are now employed in responsiblt 
positions ? 

(h) Is it a fact that last year Government recruited four electrics 
engineers in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway electn 
fication, of whom three were Europeans and only one Indian? Why wen 
not the claims of the four Indian Engineers considered? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

(h) Of the four Electrical Engineers, two w^erc •Europeans, and tw 
were Indians, one of the latter being an Anglo-Indian. This recruitmer 
was made through the Public Service Commission, who invited appbpi 
tionq by advertisement. So far .as can be ascertained, only one Indi^^ 
on the staff of Messrs Merz and Parfnors submitted an application, bi 
he was not recommended for appointment. 
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Anointment of Punjabi Mussalmans to the Higheb Banks of the 

Army. 

745. . ♦Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the percentage of the Punjabi Mussalmans in the Indian Army? 

(6) Wijl Government please state the number of officers who have 
passed through Woolwich, Sandhurst and the Engineering branch of the 
lioyal Indian Marine, during the last live years, and the number of Punjabi 
Mussalmans among them? 

(c) Are Government prepared to lay down a rule ensuring adequate 
representation ot the martial races, and particularly Punjabi Mussalmans 
ill liJglior ranks of the Indian Army? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The percentage in combatant units of the Indian 
Army, excluding the Indian Army Service Corps, is about 24. If the 
Indian Army Service Corps is included, the percentage is a little higher. 

(b) 41 Indian cadets were comndssioned from Sandhurst between 
January, 1926 and December, 1930. 13 of these cadets were Mussul- 

mans. Five came from tlie Punjab, six from the North West Frontier 
Province, and two from other parts of India. No Indians were commis- 
sioned from Woolwich during that period. One Indian, a Bengali, was 
(‘ommis'sionod in the Plngineering branch of the I'oyal Indian Mariruj. 

((*) Out of the 41 cadets, 29, or just over 70 per cent., belong to races 
from which the Indian Army is recruited. As 1 have stated above, 11, that 
is, 27 per cent., are Mussalmans from the Punjab and N. W. F. P. The 
Honourable Memhci* will see that the figures of the last 5 years do not 
indicate any necessity for sfiecial rulers to ensure adequate representation 
either of Punjabi Mussalmans or of other fighting races in the higher 
ranks of the Indian Army. But novernnient are fully alive to the im- 
portance of this aspect of the matter. 


Inclusion of Untouchables amongst Hindus for the Census. 

746. *Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan : (a) Has the attention 

of (jovernment been drawn to a note on page 9 of the Himlmitan TinicSf 
flaled the 18th Fehruarv, 1931, which shows that some orders have been 
issaied to include Bhiingis and other untouchables among the Hindus in 
the forthcoming census? 

(h) Is it a fact, that such orders have been issued, and, if so, is this 
bf=‘ing done against their will? If so, why, and are Government prepared 
fo cancel the orders? 

The Honourable -Sir Jairhs Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(?>) No instructions have been issued to return Bhiingis and other un- 
foiichables as Hindus against their will. Their classification as Hindus 
or otherwise will depend entirely on the manner in which they return them- 
selves at the enumeration. 
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Recbuitmekt of Clebks to Accounts Offices. 

747. *Mr. M. N. Rao: (a) Is it a fact that one of the rules for the 
recruitment of clerks for certain accounts offices, issued by the .Account- 
ant General, Central Revenues, on 2nd December, 1930, lays down that 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, irrespective of their educational qualifica- 
tions, may be given a starting pay of Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 per month, whereas 
Indians with qualifications of B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com., cannot be granted 
an initial pay of more than Rs. 56 a month? 

(h) What is the reason for this racial discrimination? 

(c) Are Government prepared to rescind this discriminative rule and 
prescribe similar rates of pay for all classes and communities? If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(h) It has been decided that members of minoritv commiinitieg should 
have due representation in Government offices. Euroneans and Anglo- 
Indians belong to such communities, and it is not possible to attract can- 
didates from amongst them on a lower initial pay. 

(c) For the reasons given in (b), not at present. 


Military Raid on the Office of the Khudayi Khipmatgar Movement. 

748. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it a fact that the office of the 
“Khudayi Khidmatgar Movement", in which there were two copies of the 
“Holy Kuran“, was burnt by the Military? 

(b) Js it a fact that the son of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was charged 
Tvilli a i.ayonc< by a British soldier and was saved by an Inaiaii si Idler 
at the risk of injuring his own hands? 

(a) Is it a fact that some volunteers who were in the office were thrown 
down <roin the second storey of the building causing the orsakinj; uf 
their limbs? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: (a) One small hut which was the meeting place of 
the “Red Shirts", or Khudai Khidmatgaran, organisatipn, which had been 
declared unlawful, was burnt on the 14th May 1930. It is quite untrue 
that a copy or copies of the Holv Koran were burnt. 

(b) No. 

(c) No, Sir. The only foundation for this statement, so far as I can 
ascertain, is that one youth jumped into the street from the flat roof on 
which the temporary superstructure used as an office had been erected 
and hurt his ankle. 

Blockade of Villages in Peshawar District. 

749. ’’"Seth Hall Abdoola Hproon: Will Oovennment be pleased to 

siait whether the hlockndo of villn<Tpq, firing, burning of houses, destrov- 
ing of corn. etc., was resorted to hefnrp o^ after the promiil nation of 
Martial Law Ordinance in the fli«5trint of Peshawar? If before, under 
what regulation were these acts resorted to? 
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Mr. J. O. Adioson: Certain villages were blockaded to prevent the 
holdihg of seditious meetings and the spread ot propaganda by proclaimed 
associations. Firing took place on one occasion only, when fire was open- 
ed upon the troops in the first instance by hostile parties. These measures 
were taken before the promulgation of the Martial Law Ordinance in the 
interests of the public peace. The remaining allegations are not substan- 
tiated. 


Treatment of Congress Volunteers in Charsadda. 

750. *Seth Haji Abdoola Harocn: (a) Is it a fact that cavalry horses 
wore made to trample over the bodies of some volunteers in Charsadda? 

(h) Is it also a fact that volunteers were driven back by cavalry soldiers 
by charging them with their spears iliereby wounding some of them 
serioiisly ? 

(c) Is it a fact that no medical aid was rendered to the wounded and 
disabled volunteers? 

Mr. J. O. Acl:i3Son: (a) No, Sir. What actually occurred was that a 
number of youths attempted to hold up a party of cavalry horses return- 
ing from watering by lying on the rond. Although the men accompany- 
ing the horses had difficulty in controlling them no one was injured. 

(6) A report has been called for and the facts will be communicated 
to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

(c) As far as possible medical aid was rendered on all occasions when 
it was necessary. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Can the Honourable Member give any in- 
stance where medical aid was given to any of these people? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How many hours aftcn?^\ards was medical aid given to 
the wounded and disabled volunteers in question? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: I am afraid I cannot answer that question. Sir, 
without notice. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Can the Honourable Member give the number of 
wounded and disabled volunteers on this particular occasion? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: 1 am afraid I cannot do so without notice, but 
the number was small if there were any at all. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the nuestion itself contained 
a request for informat’on whether no medical a’d was rendered to the 
wounded, whv did not Government th’nk it desirable to obtain the neces- 
sary particulars? 

Mr. J, G. Acheron: T do not admit that no medical aid was riven, but 
I shall be happy to give further particulars if I am given time to collect 
them. 


Peaceful Dispersal of Meettnos on the Frontier. 

751. *Soth Haft ^h^oola Haroen* fa's Am '^ware that on 

thp i 4 fi, nf May, 1930, a huge meeting of about 20.000 people was held at 
Ltmanzai? 
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(6) Is it also a fact that the said meeting dispersed peacefully when 
the military came and ordered them to disperse? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) is in the affirmative, did the Frontier Gov- 
ernment employ the same method of peacefully dispersing similar meet- 
ings held elsewhere? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: (a) A meeting of about 1,000 persons is believed 
to have been held in Utmanzai on the date mentioned. 

(h) The meeting dispersed when called upon to do so. 

(c) Force was only used to disperse unlawful assemblies when the latter 
refused to disperse when called upon to do so. 

Blockade of VnxAOES at Charsadda, etc. 

752. ♦Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it a fact that during the 
blockades at Charsadda and several other villacros the inhabitants were 
forced to remain confined to the four walls of their houses without having 
the opportunity of communicating with their next door neighbours in 
safety ? 

(h) Is it not a fact that the time for prayers in the Mosque was 
announced by the sounding of bugles? 

(r) Are Government aware that some children died during the course 
of these blockades on account of proper medical aid not being obtainable! 

(d) Are Government aware that this confinement caused the cultivators 
serious losses consequent on their inability to look after their crops? 

(e) Are Government aware that owing to the blockades of Charsadda 
lind Utmanzai market places most of the cultivators in the sub-division, 
who mainly depend for financial support on these markets, could not cet 
the required amount of money, thus causing failure of their valuable crops 
of sugar canc? 

(/) Is it the intention of Government to compensate these victims? 

(g) Is it true that Government have demanded the usual land revenue 
from these cultivators? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: The information required is being collected and 
win be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Failure of Crops and Low Prices in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

753. *Seth Haji Ahdoola Haroon: (a) Are Government aware that 
there has been a failure of crops all over the Frontier during the past four 
consecutive years on account of locust, frost d\ist, rain, etc. ? 

(h) Are Government aware that prices of agricultural produce have 
gone down tremendously in the North West Frontier Province? 

(c) If the answer to parts (a) and (5) is in the affirmative, what are 
the measures adopted by the Frontier Government to meet the situation. 

(rf) Do Government contemplate any further reduction of a permanent 
nature in (i) land revenue, and (ii) water tax in the North West Frontier 
Province? 
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Tpie Honourable Eban Bahadur Mian Sir FazI-i-Husa'n: (a) Partial 

liiinage to crops in various parts of the North West Frontier Province 
occurred during the years 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

(b) Yes, in sympathy with the general trend of prices throughout 
[ndia. 

(c) A permanent reduction of Hs. 66.000 in the revenue demand of 
Peshawar, as fixed at tlic recent resettlement, was sanctioned last year to 
3 ring its results into accord with the provisions of the Punjab Land Reve- 
nue Amendment Act. Throughout the province remissions of land revenue 
and water rate have also been granted in the tracts affected by the cala- 
mities specified on a liberal scale proportionate to the failure of crops. 
Proposals submitted bv the local administration for the grant of partial 
revenue and water rate remission on account of the Sfitiiation arising out 
of the fall in agricultural prices are under consideration. 

(cl) No. 

Election to Municipal Bodies in the North West Frontier Province. 

751. * Seth Hajli Abdoola Haroon: (a) Are Government aware that 

the recent declaration of the Frontier Government throwing open only 
50 per cent, of the elected scats for the public in the Municipal bodies 
ha? caused dissatisfaction among the people? 

(b) Have Government received any warning that this resentment and 
dissatisfaction of the public is likely to result in the boycott of these elec- 
tions by the public? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) Government 

have no information to that effect. 

(b) No, though the Pesha\var Khilafat Committee is alleged to have 
jnadc such a suggestion. r 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: Are Government aware that this agitation 
has been going on in the Frontier Province because of the feeling that the 
Government have not granted what they have already promised? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husa^n : It is difficult 
to be quite sure about it; no doubt it may be possibly partly due to it. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I know, Sir, why the election 
system introduced in tlie Peshawar Municipality in 1929 was not extended 
to other parts of the N. W. F. Province? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazLi-Husain: It would bo 
interesting to know why the Honourable Member did not ask that question 
in 1929. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qrt.yum: There was no opportunity then; 
this is the earliest opportunity I get. 

The Honourable K\^an Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husa^n: T am very crlad 
to know that the right of interpellation has been conceded’to the Members 
of this House in this year. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is my question then time barred? 
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Seth Eaji Abdoo!a Harcon: Are Government aware that in the Pbund 
Table Conference they have decided to ^,dve two-thirds of elected members 
in the Council for that province? If so, will Government consider whe- 
ther they propose to raise their present fifty per cent, for the Local 
Boards and Municipalities to 66 per cent, in future? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: If it is correct 
that the Round Table Conference have decided to do so, the matter un. 
doubtedly will have to be reconsidered in the light of that decision. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Are Government aware that these 
ejections will be held very shortly in the Frontier Province and before they 
are held will Government declare that the percentage of sixty-six per 
cent. rccoTrimendcd by the Round Table Conference for the future Coun- 
cil, will also hold good for the Municipalities and Tjocal Boards in that 
province? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur M an Sir Pazl-i-Husa’n : T\mt is a maitor 
• which requires further consideration. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Honourable Member has 
already answered in a way that will partly pacify the people of that pro- 
vince, do Government propose to undertake steps to passify them partly as 
early as possible? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-HuSain: I am afraid I 
have not quite followed the question. (Laughter.) 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I know if the attention o! 
the Government has been drawn to the North West Frontier Province 
Gazette in its last issue in which certain provisions of the Punjab District 
Boards and Municipalities Act have not been made applicable in the case 
of a portion of the province within its juris'liction, and if so, what is the 
reason for making any difference between the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince and the Punjab, although an assurance was given to that effect on 
the 3rd July last? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : My attention 
has not been invited to the notification to which the Honourable Member 
is referring. But ^'f he will kindlv give me the number of the notification 
he is referring to, I shall be glad to go into the matter. 

Grievanct^s of the Railw\y Cievring Accounts Office Staff at Delhi. 

755. *Mr. Bhuput S'ng: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the article under the 

caution “Grievances of the Railway CFnrng Accounts Onk’e 
Staff at Delhi “ that appeared in the Advance, the Benijolcf^y 
and ilie Amrita Bazar Palrika on or about 21st November, 
1030; 

(b) if so, what steus thev have taken or propo'-e to take to remove 

the "rievaneeq n^ont f*) "iv'ng the benefit of the general^'®* 
crement to all ele>’Vc!, of the o6^.ce. irre«!r*eetive of the 
whether thev ioined before or after the 1st Januarv, 1927, ai'’" 
fiil ^u'^Hers for them, or in lieu thereof giving them 

house-allowance ? 
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lb. A. A. L. Faxsons: (a) No. 

(b) (*) and («). Do not arise. As regards (li), however, the position 
is that Government have decided to construct quarters for these clerks 
gradually, as funds can be provided. 

GBIBVANCr*S OF THE RaILWAV CiEAHING ACCOUNTS OFFICE STAFF AT 

Delhi. 

756. *Ml. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they are aware of the discontent among the clerks 

of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office at Delhi by reason 
of some passed clerks* claims for seniority being overlooked 
in favour of some unpassed clerks ; 

(b) what has been done about the findings and recommendations of 

the committee, that was presided over by Mr. M. K. M’-tra, 
Controller of Railway Accounts, for the preparation of a 
gradation list of the clerks in that office, about a year ago? 

Mr, A. A, L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information 
regarding passed senior clerks having been superseded by impassed clerks. 
The question of seniority of the staff of the Railway. Clearing Accounts 
Office was fully gone into by the Committee presided over by Mr. M. K. 
Hitra. The Report of that Committee has been considered and orders are 
under issue. 

Death, Sickness and Retirement of Clerks of the Railway Clearinc 

Accounts Office, Delhi. 

767. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of clerks of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 

at Delhi who died at Delhi while in service during 1929-80 
and 1930-31; 

(b) the names of diseases from which they died; 

(c) the number that went on medical leave during the same period ; 

(d) the number that retired from service during the same period; 

(e) the number that is on the sick-list at present; 

(/) the total strength of the office as regards clerks only ; 

(gr) the nuiriber that is working as temporary hands; and 
(h) the different nationalities under which those temporary hands 
come ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) 13. 

(b) The information is not available. 

(c) There were "418 applications. 

'(d) 10. 

(«) 28. 

(/) 1,224. 

B 
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(g) and (h). Temporary hands number 300 composed of the following 
communities : * 

Hindus — 223. 

Muslims — 50. 

Sikhs — 13. 

Christians and Anglo-Indians — 5. 

Public Service Commission Examination fob Departmental Candidates. 

758. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that a qualifying 
examination of the Public Service Commission, for the departmental 
candidates, is going to be held in the near future? If the answer to above 
be in tlje afiirmative, will Government be pleased to state the date? 

(b) Is it a fact that there are several temporary clerks in the Govern- 
ment of India offices who do not possess the minimum educational 
standard required by the Public Service Commission? 

(d) Is it ii fact that many of them have been working in the Govern- 
ment of India offices for periods ranging over years? 

(d) If the answer to parts (b) and (c) above are in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state whether they will be allowed to sit for 
the qualifying examination? If not, will they be pleased to state what 
’ they propose to do with these clerks ? 

The Honourable Sir James Omar: (a) Yes, on the 30th March, 1931. 

(b) I understand there are some. 

(c) I have no precise information on this point. 

(d) They are not qualified to sit for the examination since the instruc 
tions issued in 1928 laid down certain educational qualifications which have 
to be fulfilled. At the same time instructions were issued that temporary 
clerks should be informed before they are engaged that their employment 
cither for a short or for a long period confers no title to or prospect of 
I)ermanent employment And I am afraid therefore that nothing can be done. 

Clerks exempted from the Public Service Commission's Examination 

759. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that several clerks 
of the Eailway Board were exempted from the examination of the Public 
Service Commission and confinned in 1930, on the ground that they had 
been serving for more than one year? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above bo in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to extend the same concession to persons similarly placed? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The reply is in the negative. 

(b) Docs not arise. 

Clerks exempted from the Public Service Commission’s Examination. 

730. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of clerks who were exempted from the examination of the 
Public Service Comm^'ssion, from 1920 to 1930, with names, qualificationSf 
and reasons in each case? 
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The Honourable Sir James Orerar: The information is not readily avail- 
able ftjnd it is not proposed to collect it, as this would involve an amount 
of labour wholly disproportionate to the results. 


Tbligbaphic Communication between Cheduba Island and the 

Abbacan Coast. 

761. *U, Tun Aung: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
immediate 'steps are being taken to restore the telegraphic communica- 
tif)n, damaged by the last cyclones, between the Cheduba Island and the main 
Arracan coast? If not, do they propose to do so? Are they aware 
that the residents of the said Islancl are being put to great inconvenience 
for want of connection with the outer world? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes, arrangements have been made to establish 
wireless communication between Cheduba iFiland and Sandoway. The 
re])ly to the last part is in the affirmative. 

Mrmortal from the Ratepayers’ Association, Mandalay Cantonment. 

762. *U. Tun Aung: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
a memorial from the Ratepayers* Association, Mandalay Cantonment, 
Burma, has been received? If reply be in the affirmative, what action 
has been taken thereon? 

Mr. O. M. Young: Yes, a memorial was received. The allegations in 
it were duly investigated, and proved to be unfounded. 


Establishment of Military, I^'^aval and Aerial Colleges for Burmans 

763. *U. Tun Aung: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they have considered the question of now establishing colleges or such other 
institutions to enable Burmans to be trained for military, naval and aerial 
services? If so, will steps be taken immediately to give effect to the same? 

Mr. O. M. Young: Government have not considered the question of 
establishing a separate cadet college for Burma. Burmans however are 
eligible for admission to Dchra Dun, Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell, 
nnd for entry into the Royal Indian Marine. 


Remission of Income-tax of People affected by Earthquakes and 

Cyclones in Burma. 

764, *U. Tun Aung: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they are aware of the tragic losses in life and property caused to the 
F'cople in various districts by the earthquakes and cyclones in Burma? If 
*="0, are they prepared to remit income-tax in those areas for the current 
year? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government of India have 
'h'lvcted that in the area affected by the Pegu earthquake income-tax 
tk-iunnds should be regulated by the real ability to pay of each assessee, 
iiad that cases in which relief is to be thus granted should be scrutinised 
l\v the Commissioner of Income-tax in consultation with the Divisional 
^'OTumissioner. A request received from the Indian Chamber of Com- 
^‘I' ree for the allowance of enhan(*.ed rates for annual repairs under sec- 
bor\ t) (i) of the Indian Income-tax Act in view of the damage caused by 
'‘arthquakes in Burma is under consideration. 

b 2 
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Appointment of Bubmese as Income-tax Officebs in Bubm4. 

766. *U. Tun Aung: Will Government be pleased to state whethei 
a language examination is strictly compulsory for the Income-tax officers ii 
Burma? If so, when do Government intend that this service . should be 
Burmanised? If not, what arc the special reasons for the relaxation o 
the rule? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Commissioners of ' Incorn c-t a: 
have been directed to frame rules for the examination of Tncome-t:c 
officers in the chief vernacular or veipiaculars of each province based ( i 
the rules prescribed for the departmental examination of the Provincia 
Executive Service. This direction ax)plics to Burma. The Commission^; 
of Income-tax is no doubt fully alive to the claims of Burmans to employ, 
niont in the Income-tax Department in Bunma. I am not aware to whni 
relaxation of what rule the Honourable Member refers. If he will addr.?s,< 
a more specific enquiry to the Central Board of Revenue they will supplv 
him with any information on the subject that he may require. 

CONSTBUCTION OF A RoMAN CaTHOLIO ChTJRCII TN MiNOALADON 

Cantonment. 

766. *XJ. Tun Aung: Will Government be pleased to state whctlioj 
plans and estimates for the proposed Roman Catholic Church in the 
Mingaladon Cantonment, Rangoon, have been forwarded by tlie local mili- 
tary authorities to the Government? If not, when will they be sent: 
Has provif^ion been made in the Budget estimates for 1931-32 to start the 
work? If not, are Government prepared to sec that funds are made avail- 
able by rcappropriation from some other head? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The plans and estimates have not 
yet been rijceived by ihe Goveimment of India but are expected before 
long. 

Owing to the existing financial stringency, Government have iiecn 
unable to allot funds for new major works during 1931-32. 

Representations on behalf of the Sholapur Convicts. 

767. *Mr. N. R. Gun]al: (n) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of copies of resolutions received by them from various public 
meetings, held all over India, requesting His Excellency the Viceroy to 
show mercy to tlie four Sholapur riot convicts, lately hanged? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state separately the numbers of 
applications received by tliem from : 

(i) The Members of Legislative Assembly, 

(ii) The Members of Council of State, 

(iii) The Members of Chamber of Princes, 

requesting His Excellency the Viceroy to show mercy to the four Sholap^* 
riot convicts, lately hanged? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) 60. 

(6) (0 27. 

(b) (ii) 4. 

(b) (iiO Nil. 
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768. *Mr. at. B. Ounjal: Will Government b(3 pleased to place on the 
table a statement showing separately the names, castes, vocations, and 
qiialificatidns of each of the persons arrested under the various Ordinances 
since 1st January, 1930, in each district in India? 

The Hoiix>urable Sii James Crerar: The Honourable Member will doubt - 
l(‘ss realise that it is not a practicable proposition to collect all the in 
formation he wants. I have, however, the approximate total number of 
persons convicted under the various Ordinances and I lay on the table a 
statement giving the figures. 


Statbmbnt. 


j^faiement showing the approxinxate number of persons convicted under various Ordinances 

of mo, 

Approxim<ite number 

Ordinance. of persona 

ton vie ted. 


No, 1 
No, III 
No. IV 
No. V 
No. VI 
No. VIII 


^ 00 * 

12 

57 

19,475 

2,188 

21 


Total . 22,153 


* Deti^ined in Bengal under the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act No. VI of 
1930 which replaced Ordinance I of 1930. 

iNoU, — Ordinances- II, VII and X relate to th^ Press and Ordinance IX to unlawful 
associations and do not empower arrestb and convictions.) 


Tbavblzjng Aixowancb of Membiibs of the Leoislatobes. 

769w Bahadw Suhhva} Bal: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what are the reasons for the discontinuance of eight-monthly return 
tickets on the Bast Indian Kaihvay? 

(b) Are Government aware that Members of the Legislatures find it 
difficult to meet their expenses in connection with railway fare from the 
travelling allowance allowed to them on account of this discontinuance? 

(c) If so, is there any proposal for increa&dng the travelling allowance 
from l^th to the old rate of double the first class fare in view of this 
change? 

I 

^6 Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: (a) It did not pay the East 
fr^dian Railway to issue them. 

(b) Government have received no such complaint. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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Separation of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

770. *Rai Bahadur Sukhra] Bai : (a) Is there any proposal for separating 
the executive from the judiciary in the future constitution of India? 

(6) If so, are Government prepared to issue now a circular to all execu- 
tive officers to try cases judicially and without any prejudice in the period 
ot transition? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: (a) This specific proposal has not 
yet been considered as part of the constitutional problems discussed at 
the Eoiind Table Conference. 

(b) Docs not arise. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that this Assembly in 1923 adopted 
a Eesoliition for separating the executive from the judiciary, and in view 
of the fact that successive Home Members thereafter made statementa 
that the matter was under consideration, will the Honourable Member be 
good enough to enlighten this House as to why effect was not given 
to the recommendation before the Eound Table Conference took place? 
If they really wanted to give effect to the recommendation, why did they 
not take action before the Round Table Conference took place? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: The position was fully explained in 
a reply given by the Honourable Mr. Haig on the llth September, 1928, 
in the Council of State, and I would draw the Honourable Member's atten- 
tion to that reply. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Before the arrival of Mr. Haig in the Council of Statu, 
was not that answer given in this very House, — I cannot say anything 
about the other place. Why did not Government take adequate steps to 
give effect to the recommendation in view of the fact that provinces like*, 
liengal, and other major provinces have already said that effect will be 
given to such a recommendation very soon? 

The Honourable Sir' James Grerar: The matter may very well be dis- 
cussed, and probably will be discussed in connection with the new Consti- 
tution, and 1 cannot add anything more to what is stated in the ans^ver 
/ to which I have referred. 

Deplorable Condition of tde Paddy and Rice Trade. 

771. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are the Government of India aware oi 
the deplorable state of the paddy and rice trade? If so, will they hi 
pleased to state the ste^^s taken to relieve the distress with regard to the 
following : 

(a) marketing of paddy and rice in India; 

(h) reduction in raihvay freight from stations in Bihar to the stations 
on the Western India and to the ports of India? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) Govern 
ment are aware that the prices of rice and paddy have fallen in sympathy 
with other cereals, but the actual trade in these commodities would seem 
to be somewhat better than in the previous years, since exports of rice foi 
1930 were 2,579,000 tons compared to 1,998,000 tons in 1929 and 1,754,0(X 
tons in 1928. The internal consumption of rice in India and Buna« 
amounts to some 28 million tons per annum. 
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The reduction of railway freight rates is a matter for Eailway Ad- 
miDistrations to consider. Government have no information, as to 
whetncr representations regarding the rates in question have been address- 
ed to the railways concerned and have not received any advice that rates 
have been reduced recently for the commodities mentioned in bookings 
from Bihar to the places referred to. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Do the figures given by the Honour- 
able Member include exports from Burma or from India proper?. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : 1 am afraid 
I could not answer that question. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Will the Honourable Member be 
pleased to give infonnation as to the causes of stagnation of paddy and 
rice in. the Madras Presidency? There is no movement at all tlicre. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Is that really 
so? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Will the Honourable Member make 
inquiries about it? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain : I will, cer- 
tainly. 


Deplorable Condition of the Khksari Trade. 

772. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are the Government of India aware 
of the deplorable state of the Khesari trade ? If so, will they be pleased to 
state the steps taken to relieve the distress with regard to the following : 

(a) marketing of Khesari in India and especially at the port of Cal- 

cutta; 

(b) reduction in railway freight from stations in Bihar to Calcutta? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) Govern- 
ment are not aware that there is any distress in the Khesari trade. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to part (6) of the reply I 
have given to his previous question. 

Resolution of the Patna District Board. 

773. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government kindly place on 
the table a copy of resolution No. 20(2) accepted by the Patna District 
Board in a meeting held on the 30th October, 1929? 

(b) Will Government kindly place on the table a copv of the reply of 
the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Eailway, Dinapore Division, 
in answer to letter No. G.-2350/8-Y, dated the 21st November, 1929, from 
the Chairman of the Patna District Board to the Traffic Superintendent 
iuchargo of the Patna-Gaya Branch? 

(c) Will Government please say what action is being taken in the 
matter? 

(d) Will Government please say what will be the approximate cost if 
the recommendation of the District Board be accepted and when the work 
will be taken up? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I should have found it more easy to ropl^ to 
the Honourable Member, if he had given some indication of the subject 
matter of the correspondence of 1929 to which he refers. If he wUl do 
so, I will see what information I can procure for him. 

Appointment of Muslims on Railways. 

774. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the percentage of 
Muslim g»azeited oiFicers on the 1st April, 1930, on: 

(i) State-managed railways was 4*33; and 

(ii) Company-owned railways (excluding H. E. H. the Nizam’s 

Guaranteed State and Jodhpur Railways) was 1*83? 

(b) Is it a fact that the percentage of Muslim Fvubordinates on scales 
of pay rising to Rs. 250 per mensem and over on the 1st April, 1930, on: 

(i) Class 1 State-managed railways was 5*09; and 

(ii) Company-managed railways (excluding the H. E. H. the 

Nizam’s Guaranteed State and Jodhpur Railways) was 2-33? 

(c) If the reply to parts (o) and (b) above be in the negative, will Gov- 
ernment please give the correct percentage? 

(d) If the reply be in the affirmative, what steps have been taken by 
Government and what do they propose to take in future, so that the 
Muslim percentage in these services may rise adequately? 

Mi. a. a. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). The figures given by the Honour- 
able Member agree with those given on pages 58 and 69 of Volume I of 
the Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1929-30. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) I would refer the Honourable Member to the pamphlet on the 
Representation of Indian^ in the railway services which has been distributed 
to Members of this House and to the recent debates on the Railway 
Budget. 

I 

Appointment of Muslims on Railways. 

775. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that out of 14 permanent 
vacancies among the gazetted ranks actually filled during the year 1929-30 
in the Engineering Department on State-managed railways, only one 
Mussalman was appointed, and in the Transportation (Power) and Mecha- 
nical Engineering Departments on State-managed railways out of H 
vncancics not a single Muslim was appointed? 

(b) Is it a fact that out of 59 permanent vacancies among the Gazetted 
ranks actually filled during 1929-30 in the Agency, Accounts, Engineering, 
Transportation and Commercial, Mechanical, Store and other Departments 
of Comfpany-managed railways (excluding H. E. H. the Nizam's Guaran- 
teed State and Jodhpur Railways) not a single Muslim was appointed to 
these posts? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to both parts of the Honourable 
Member's question is in the affirmative. 
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, Caricature in the Pageant or the People’s Fete. 

776. *Pa2idit S. N, Sen: (a) Are Government aware that the pageant 
in connection with the ‘l^eoplc’s F6t4’ on the 11th February, 1931, includ- 
ed a caricipture of a Hindu couple of rather tender ago with the following 
\rords inscribed on their carriage; “Only afraid of Sarda Act”? 

(b) Are Government aware that the above caricature caused resent- 
nient among certain sections of Indians? 

(c) Jf so, do Government propose to take steps to assuage their feelings? 

(d) Who is the originator ot the idea of the above caricature? 

(e) Are Government aware that there has been a proposal among seme 
Indians for caricaturing the evil effects of late-marriage ? 

(/) If so, are Government prepared to take steps to prevent the pro- 
posed caricature? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: {a) to ((/). The aiTangements for the pageant were 
ill the hands of a Committee over which Government exercised no control, 
;is I have already stated in this House. It is not believed that the carri- 
igo and inscription referred to could have provoked any such feeling as 
is suggested by the Honourable Member. 

(e) No. 

(/) Does not arise. 

Quantity of Steel Manufactured in India. 

777. *Pandit S. N. Sen: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the increase in the quantity of steel manufac- 
tured in India during the years 1925-26, 1929-30? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: A statement containing the in- 
formation is laid on the table. 


I’roductiom of steel {ingots) in India 
from 1924-25 to 1929-39. 



! 

1 Production. 

1 

Increase -»• 
or decrease — 
over previous 
year's pro- 
duction. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

1924-25 

i 

• • • • • • 

370,000 

•• 

1926-26 

1 

1 

• , . . . . . . i 

1 

471.000 

+ 101,000 

1926-27 


530,000 

+ 59,000 

1927-28 

« . . • • • . t 

600,00(» 

-1-70,000 

1928-29 

• . a • • ■ . 1 

390,000 

— 204,000 

1929-30 

• 

581,000 

+ 186,000 

Incroflse in 
1924.25. 

production of 1 (?20-30 over that of j 


211,000 
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Cost of Production of Steel in British India. • 

778. •Pandit S. N, Sen: Will Goverament be pleased to lay on the 

table a statement showing the reduction, if any, in the cost of production 
of steel in British India during the years 1925-26, 1929-30? ' 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to Table I on page 78 of the Tariff Board’s Heport of 1925 regard- 
ing the grant of supplementary protection to the Steel Industry, Table 
I on page 10 of the Tariff Board’s Eeport of 1927, regarding the continu- 
ance of protection to the Steel Industry and the statement on page 14 of 
the Tariff Board’s Eeport of 1930 on additional protection for Galvanised 
Sheets. These statements contain detailed information regarding the cost 
of production of the different forms of finished steel in the works of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Compilation of Figures of the Quantity and Value of Iron and Steel 

Products. 

779. *Pandit S. N. Sen: (a) Arc Government aware that in the 
Statistical Abstract for British India compiled by the Department of 
Commercial rntelligenco and Siatistics, no figures about the quantity and 
value of iron and steel products in Briti&h India are given? 

(6) If the aiiswcT to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to take necessary steps to incorporate these figures in the official 
publication referred to above? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) The suggestion of the Honourable Member will be considered, but 
I would draw liis attention to the Eeview of Trade of India which con- 
tains figures of production of pig iron and steel in India. 

Expenditure incurred on the Inaugural Functions in New Delhi. 

780. *Pandit S. N. Sen; (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) the total expenditure on the functions in connection with the 

Inauguration of New Delhi; and 

(ii) the total amount of money spent on catering for the guests 

assembled in the Fort in connection with the People’s F^to 
on the 11th February, 1931? 

(b) Is it a fact that the polici^ and the C. I. D. people formed a very 
argo majority of the guests that chose to make use of the refreshments 
supplied? 

(c) Was liquor also supplied along with tea and other refreshments? 

(d) Was any amount allotted to the feeding of the poor? 

Mr, J. A, Shillidy: (a) (?). r regret that the information is not yet avail- 
able as the accounts have not been closed. I may, however, say that the 
estimated expenditure is Es. 2,62,000 and there are likely to be some 
savings on this estimate. 

(h) Es. 14,000. 

(b) No. 
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(e} No. It? was supplied after tea in accordance with the usual custom 
at similar parties. 

(d) The reply is in the negative. 

Mr. B!. Ahmed: How do Government propose to spend this surplua 
money as there will be some savings, as admitted by the Honourable 
Member? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: If it is a surplus saving, it will be a saving, ond we 
do not propose to spend it. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will it be credited to revenue or to what account? 

Mr# J. A. Shillidy: It will be credited .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In the name of? 

Mr. J. A. ShilUdy: 57 Capital. 

Provision of Railway Facilities for Pilgrims to Eameswaram. 

781. ♦Mr. B. Rajaram Fandian: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
slate if it is a fact that the South Indian Railway through trains from 
Madras to Dhanushkody do not reach Rameswaram. and go straight from 
Pamban to Dhanushkody and vice versck? 

(b) Are Govorninent aware of the difiBculties caused to the pilgrims 
by such an arrangement, who liave to change train at Pamban for going 
to Rameswaram? 

|V) Are Government prepjucd to issue instructions to run one or two 
trains specially for pilgrims direct to Dhanushkody from Madras touching 
Rameswaram with a sufficient number of upper class compartments with 
a dining car and with a buffet for Indian passengers? 

((/) If the answer to part (c) is in the negative, do Government propose 
to devise some other way of reducing the difficulties of the pilgrims by 
having through carriages (both upper class and third class) in the Madras- 
Dhaniishkody trains for Rameswaram which may be detached at Pamban 
and run direct to Rame&»waram? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Arrangements as to the routing and composition 
of particular trains arc not matters in which Government can take part. 
i)ut a copy of this question and answer will be sent to the Agent of the 
South Indian Railway. 


Third Class Railway Fare on the South Indian Railway. 

782. ♦Mr. B. Rajaram Fandian: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if the South Indian Railway Company has a scheme to enhance the 
third class railway fare? 

(h) If so, what lire the reasons for the proposed enhancement? 

(c) Are Government prepared to issue instructions to defer the in- 
crease in the third class railway faro on the South Indian Railway until 
the people recover from the impoverishing effects of the recent heavy 
floods in South India? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (fe) and (r)- 1 h^ard a little time a©o in- 
formally that the Agent was examining the question among other measures 
to relievo the present financial position; but I am not sure that he is 
pursuing it furlher. I will send him a copy of the Honourable Member*?? 
question and ascertain what the present position is. 


Arrest of Messrs. Virendra and Thsan Ellaht. . 

78B. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is il. a fact that Messrs. Virendra 
and Ihsan Ellahi were airested in Lahore on the 10th of February, 1931, 
under Regulation TIT of 1818? 

(/;) Will rroverninent be pleased to inform the TTouse of the circum- 
stances which necessitated the above action? 

(c) l^ave tlie persons, arrested been informed of the charges against 
them and the evidence on which these charges arc based? 

(d) Tf not, do Government intend to give tlu'm an opportunity of 
meeting these cliarges and of rebutting the evidence by cross examining 
the witnesses or otherwise in order to clear their position? 

(c) Is it also a fact that one of the persons arrested, via,, Virendra, 
is a fourth year student in a local college at Lahore and was recently 
discharged by the committing IMagistraie inquiring into the La'^ore Uni- 
versity Hall outrage case, as there was no prima facie case against him? 

(/) Will Government he further pleased to inform the House if any 
steps have been taken to enable him to complete his studies for his forth- 
coming degree examination? 

{g) What niTangements have been made for his health and comfort 
and are interviews allowed with his friends and relations? 

(h) Will Government take the public into their confidence and place 
the necessary papers on the table of the House to inform the public of 
the grounds on whicli their action was based? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (h). Government are fully satisfied on grounds which it would 
not be in the public interest to divulge tliat both these persons are import- 
ant members of the terrorist party who are deeply concerned in revolu- 
tionary conspiracies in the Punjab. 

(a) and (d). The evidence on which their defention has been ordered 
will b(* placed before two Sessions Judges for scrutiny and report and in 
connection with tliis examination charges will be drawn up and communi- 
cated to uach and their answers recorded. 

(c) Yes. 

(/) The matter is under consideration. 

(ry) Suitable arrangements have been made for their health and comfort 
and intervi(‘\vs are ])erniitted in accordance with the rules prescribed 
the case of State prisoners. 

Mr. B. Das: What is the nciccssity of still detaining them when the 
committing Magistrate acquitted them? 

The Honourable Sir Janies Crerar: W’^ill the Honourable Member speak 
a little louder? 
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Mr. B. Das: What is the necessity of still detaining these two young 
men when the committing Magistrate has found no fault with them? 

Tti3 Honourable Sir James Crerar: There are allegations against them 
l)oyoiid tliose in issue before the committing Magistrate. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: On what materials do Government hold .that 
])eopL- arc guilty of terrorist crimes? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: As I have stated, the papers wilt 
)),' laid before two Sessions Judges and examined by them. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will these people be asked to enter into 
(b'fenco or give any sort of explanation? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: [ have already explained that they 
vrill liave an opporhniilv of replying. 


Report or the Civil Justice Committee. 

781. •Pandit Ram Krishna Jha: Will (lovernment be pleased to state: 

(a) what action, if any, has yet been taken by Government on the 

Report of tbe Civil Justice. Commitleo; and 

(b) if no action has yet been taken, will Government be pleased 

to state whether any action is in contemplation; if not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (c^) The Honourable Member is re- 
tened to my answer to Mr. Duraiswainv Aiyangar’s starred question No. 38 
on the 20th January, 19B0. 

{h) Does not arise. 


Need of Through Trains from Bhaptiahi to Palezaghat vfa 

Darbhanoa. 

785. *Pandit Ram Krishna Jha: (a) Are Government aware that 
th(^ passengers, particularly litigants: of the Darbhanga and North 
Bhagalpur Districts feel it a very great inconvenience for the w’ant of 
through trains running from Bhaptiahi to Palezaghat via Darbhanga and 
vice versa on tho Bengal and North-Western Railway? 

(h) Are Government aware tliat there were for any number of years, 
such through trains running and that they were then suddenly stopped? 

(o) Are Government prepared to direct the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway authorities to arrange to run through trains at an early date 
ho(\\(',>n these two stations? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(h) No, but I gather that the. Honourable Member has satisfied him- 
’'elf that such was the case. 

(c) A copy of this question and of my reply will be sent to the Agent, 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, for his information. 
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Provision of Indian Style Lavatories in Railway Carriages and 

Waiting Rooms. 

786. ♦Pandit Ram Krishna Jha: (a) Are Government aware that 
in the Bengal and Nortli -Western Railway there is no lavatory of the Indian 
style provided in the 1st and 2nd class compartments or in any cne of 
their waiting rooms, and that the Indian public are experiencing incon- 
venience? 

(6) Are Government aware that in most of East Indian Railway 1st 
and 2nd class caiTiages, no lavatory of the Indian style is yet provirlod 
and that similarly in their waiting rooms, there is none such? 

(c^) Have Government considered the question of directing the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway and the East Indian Railway authorities to 
tahe early steps to provide lavatories of Indian style in all their 1st and 2nd 
class carriages and in the waiting rooms? 

(d) Arc Government aware that the railway autliorities (i.t*., East 
Indian and Bengal and North-Western Railways) have not yet provided 
waiting rooms for inter class pas^sengers, in most of their important 
stations ? 

(e) Are Government ‘prepared to direct these railway authorities to 
provide waiting rooms for inter class passengers? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: (<i) and (h). Government are aware that no 
Indian style lavatories are provided in 1st and 2nd class compartments 
and waiting rooms on the Bengal and North-Western Railway nor in 
most of the 1st and 2nd class carriages and waiting rooms on the East 
Indian Railway. 

(e) Government do not generally lay down the particular conveniences 
to be provided in rolling stock or in waiting rooms. Administrations are 
expectvid, subject to jiractical and financial considerations, to make such 
provisions as will best meet the n.'quirements of the travelling public and 
are encouraged to obtain advice from their local Advisory Committees if 
in doubt. 

(d) Government are aware that at many stations which might be classed 
,as important, separate intermediate class waiting room accommodation is 
not jirovidcd. 

(e) Government are not prepared to direct Ihiilway Administrations to 
provide waiting rooms for intennediate class passengers, but where the 
niim'ier of intennediate (dass passengers justifies the provision of separate 
accommodation, the Railway Board would he prepared to consider provi- 
sion being made when new stations arc being built or existing stations le- 
modelled. 


Fall in Prices of Necessities. 

787. ♦Pandit Ram Krishna Jha: fa) Are Government aware of the 
scarcity of money in the interior of the country in almost every district? 

(h) Arc Government aware that there is a general fall in the pnee of 
all articles of necessities? 

(c) Are Government contemplating a general reduction in the salnry 
of all public servants? If not, why not? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Government are aware that, 
to the low price of agricultural products, the resources of the agri- 
culturists hnvi- been adversely affected. 

(i)) Government are aware of falls in the prices of a number of staple 
coniincdifies. 

(c) I dealt with this question in my Budget speech on the 28th Feb- 
niar/'- • 


Telephone Service in Bhagalpur. 

788. *Itai Bahadur Sukhra] Rai: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the telephone service in Bhagalpur has been introduced 

as a profitable business or to serve some other purj^ose of 
Governineiit or for the benefit of the citizems of Bhagalpur; 

(b) what is the total number of subscribers and the amount of 

subscription that each subscriber has to pay for residential 
as well as office connections? Will there be any concession 
in subscriptions if both the residential as well as office con- 
nections are taken together by one subscriber; and 

(c) when do Government propose to connect the service with other 

big cities on the trunk lines, as has been done in the case of 
Gaya? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The telephone service at Bhagalpur has been 
e.stal)lished on a commercial basis for the benefit of the citizens of Bhagal- 
pur. 

(h) ^riivi present number of connections to the Exchange is 59. A sub- 
scril)o.r lias to pay both for residence and office connections at the rate of 
hs. 175 per connection fier annum. The annual rental is fixed for each 
co?m( ction and no concession can be allowed in cases in which a residential 
conr.ect'on and an office connection are taken by one subscriber. 

(c) The question of providing Trunk facilities has been considered, but 
had bo dropped on account of financial stringency. The matter will 
again be considered wlion the financial position improves. 

Fitnctions of Inspectors of Income-tax. 

780. *Rai Bahadur Sukhra} Rai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what arc the functions of Inspectors of Income-tax? 

(h) Are Government aware of the general impression that these 
fns])eetors act as the Agents of the C. I. D. in the Department of Income- 
f«x? If so, what steps have they taken to remove this impression? 

H Do Government propose to issue instructions t-o the Income-tax 
®(ipartmcnt that during the present period of trade depression they should 

1)0 hard upon the assessces? 

(f?) Are Government a\vare of the hardsliips eaused to the asscssees 
^.V the too freoiiont use of seel ion 28(4) of the Income-tax Aet of 1922, 

making arbitrary assessments? Are there any special instructions on 

point ? 
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The Horourable Sir George Schuster: The functions of InspecfiOra of 

Income-tax nr(‘ to assist the Income-tax Officers by collecting iniorniation 
in re^'ard to actual or potential asscssees. 

(b) Tile Cioveriimeiit are not aware of any misapprehension concerning 
the 1‘iiiietion^ of these officials that it is necessary to remove. 

(ic) and {(1). No. 

Provision of a Waitjm; Room for Pilgrims at Naticnagar Rauavav 

Station. 

790. *Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Rai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they are aware that thousands of Jain pilgrims from the 
remotest corners of India detrain and entrain every year at Nathiui.^r.j,. 
station on the loop line of the East Indian Railway to visit the sacrerl 
temple of Sri Bas Pujyii at Champapiir? 

(b) Is tlicre any waiting room at Natlinagar station? 

(c) If not, do Government intend to build a waiting room to provich* 
accoininodation for tliese jiiigrims at the fJation at an early date? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (u), (/>) and (a). Government are not aware of 
the exact arrangements at this station, but a copy of the Honourable 
Member’s question is being sent to th(‘ Agent, East Indian Railway, for 
his (consideration. 

i.'OMMUNlOATIONS ON MONKV OUDElt FORMS. 

791. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the rates of coirnnission for ordinary 
inland, rent and revenue and road cess money orders are the same 
and that it is permissible to write (by the^ remitter) the purpose of the 
money orders except in the case of the ordinary inland money orders? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is also a fa(it that 
Government officials are permitted to state briefly on the acknowledgment 
portion of the ordinary inland money order forms the purpose of remit- 
tances made by them? If so, will Government be pleased to state tlie 
/reasons why this is permissible only to Government officials and not to 
the public at large? 

(c) If the facts stated above arc correct, do Government propose to 
permit the writing of tlie purpose of the remittance on the acknowledg- 
ment portion of the ordinary inland money order forms as a matter of 
actual necessity either by the provision of a rule for the purpose or by 
providing suitable space on the forms? If not, will they be pleased to 
state the reasons? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The reply to the 
second part is that such permission would open the door to fraud 
abuse. ^ 

«(c) No. Obviously it cannot be made obligatoVy for a remitter to 
write the purpose of the remittance on the acknowledgment portion 0 
the money order form. Nor can it bo made optional for the reasons 
in my reply to part (6). 



UNSTABEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

jjjjeupbbtation op the Term “Minobity Community”, as appijoable 
TO THE Nobth West Fbontibb Pbovince. 

236. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: With reference to the reply 
givon by Government to question No. 528, asked on the 16th September, 
1929, by the. Honourable Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, will Govern- 
nient bo pleased to state whab^decision has been arrived at about the 
question which has been under their consideration for a long time relating 
to the interpretation to be placed on the term “minority community” 
in its application to a province like the North West Frontier Province, in 
which the Muslims although a majority community have been allowed an 
insignificant proportion in provincial ministerial establishment in the Postal 
Department? 


The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I am sorry that no decision has yet 
been reached chiefly because at a subsequent date it was decided that 
the effect of the orders of the 5th February, 1926, in regard to communal 
iiKClualities. should be examined with a view to see whether they had 
produced adequate results. This review is still being made and I hope 
it will bo possible before long to come to final conclusions on this ques- 
tion. 


Construction of the Ishurdi-Pabna-Bbra Railway. 

237. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state when 
the revised traffic and engineering estimates on the Tshurdi-Pabna-Bera 
Railway projects were submitted to the Railway Board by the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway? 

(b) What are the figures of anticipated return and capital outlay on 
the Ishurdi-Bera-Pabna Railway according to (i) Mr. Pearce, Agent, and 
(ii) Ur. Edwards, late Engineer-in-Chief, Constructions and Director of 
Surveys, Eastern Bengal Railway? 

(o) What were the anticipated return and capital outlay and 
i^ileago of (1) the “Ishurdi-Pabna-Sadhuganj” Railway according to 
tRe traffic and engineering estimates prepared in 1914 — 16 by Mr. Yeld, 
^ T.8., Mr. W. C. Stratton, Engineer-in-Chief and Rai Sahib J. N. Bose 
and (2) the Ishurdi-Pabna-Bera Railway according to the Revised TrafiSc 
Estimates prepared by Mr. Bhandarkar and also by Mr. Pearce, Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway ? 

(d) When was the Ishurdi-Pabna-Bera Railway project actually con- 
^^dered by the Railway Board and with what result? 

(®) Is it not a fact? that the construction of these railways by State 
^^terprise was recommended, which would yield a return of at least 6 
cent, on capital expenditure? 

( 1425 ) 0 
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Mr. A. A.«L. Parsons: ( 4 ) In December, 1928. 

• ■]> 

(b) (i) 4-35 per cent, on Bs. 59,00,000 (Estimate of 9th July, 1980), and 
(ii) 6’64 per cent, on Es. 45,88,000. 


(c) (D- 


Mr, Yeld. Mr. Stratton. Mr. Bose. 


Anticipated Be turn 
Capital Outlay 
Mileage 
( 2 )- 


. 3 per cent . 

. Ks. 64,15,198 . 

. 46-3 . 

Mr. Bhandarkar. 


4 • 76 per cent. , 4*76 per cent 
Rh. 43,00,000 . Rs. 43,00,000 
46*48 . 46*48. 

Mr, Pearce. 


Anticipatefl Return 


Capital Outlay 


6 per cent. 6*64 per cent. (Estimate of 26th 
November, 1928.) 

Rs. 46,83,000 Rs. 46,83,000. 


.Mileage 


48 


48. 


(d) Tho project was considered during the years 1929 and 1930. The 
liailway Board decided to shelve the project indefinitely as unremunera- 
itive. 


(e) Construction of railways by State agency is recommended when 
the estimated not earnings to be derived from them show an adequate 
return on the capital cost. The adequacy of return depends on the rate 
at which Government can borrow money. 


Construction of the Ishubdi-Pabna-^kra Railway. 

238, Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Pabna is the only district 
town in Noith Bengal which is unconnected by railway? 

(b) Is it a fact that the local steamer service between Pabna-Paksey 
and Pabna-Kustia has been discontinued from 1926 and there is no other 
mode of communication to Ishurdi Station except by motor cars and buses? 

(c) Is it a fact that there have been many motor accidents on the 
Tshuicli-Pabna road leading to many casualties in one of which tho Eastern 
Bengal Railway had to pay heavy damages for the death of one person 
and injuries to several persons in consequence of a decree passed by the 
Coui-t of the First Subordinate Judge of Pabna? 

(d) What steps do Government propose to take now rogardini' tlie 
construction of the Ishurdi-Pabna-Bera Railway? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider the question of undertaking 
the construction of this railway by private enterprise and giving a Govern- 
ment guarantee for raising the required capital? If not, why not? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state whether any line has 
constructed in British India by private enterprise without Govcmnien 
guarantee ? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state the maximum and 
guarantees given by Government for the construction of lines in British 
India by private enterprise (i) during construction and (ii) afierwards? 
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ICr. A. A. L. Parsons: {^) Yea. 

(6) Government have no information. 

(c) Govemment have no information as regards the number of motor 
ncridontl^ on the Ishurdi-Pabna road. In one case the Eastern Bengal 
hailwa;y have had to pay damages in connection with an accident which 
occurred at the South Level Crossing gate at Ishurdi Station. 

(d) From investigations made, the traffic prospects of the Ishurdi -Pabna- 
Bcra Kaihvay do not hold out hopes of an adequate return on capital and 
(Jovernment, therefore, propose to take no further action regarding this 
project at present. 

(e) The policy of Govemment in respect of construction of railways is 
laid down- in the Govemment of India, Eailway Department, Resolution 
No. 2181 -F.. dated the I9th February, 1925, which is printed as Appendix 
“E” to the Report on Indian Railways for 1929-30 (Volume I), a copy of 
which is available in the Library of the House. 

(/) Yes. 

(g) The maximum guarantee ever given by Government was 4^ per 
cent, from the year in which interest ceased to be paid from capital. The 
normal rate used to be 3J per cent. 

Booking of Parcels at Ishurdi Railway Station. 

239. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Govemment be pleased to state whether 
it is e fact that the Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal Railway, in his 
No. G T. -996-2/P. -I., dated the 1st October, 1929, to the Secretary, Rate 
Payers* Association, Pabna, approved of the introduction of local booking 
of parcels in the new Booking Office at Ishurdi Station? 

(b) Is it a fact that the District Traffic Superintendent, Commercial, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, Paksey, was advised to arrange booking of parcels 
at the new Booking Office at Ishurdi and this was communicated to the 
Secretary, Rate Payers* Association, Pabna, and al&o to the Secretary, 
Salop I’assengers’ and Merchants’ Union by the Traffic Manager’s letter 
No. F. G.-67/2, dated the 18th January, 1930? 

(c) Is it a fact that the District Traffic Superintendent, Commercial, 
Paksey, in his letter No. G.-R.-933/P.-I., dated the 27th January, 1930, 
ir formed the Secretary, Rate Payers’ Association, Pabna, that it had been 
arranged to book parcels at the new Booking Office at Ishurdi from the 
1st February, 1930? 

(d) Is it a fact that in consequence of the decision referred to in part (b) 
ahnvo only outward booking of parcels was introduced at the new Booking 

at Ishurdi from the 1st February, 1930, and this arrangement 
remained in force up to the 30th September, 1930? 

Is it a fact that the outward booking of parcels has been withdrawn 
under the orders of the District Traffic Superintendent, Commercial, from 
the new Booking Office from the 1st October. 1930, and entrusted to the 
PHrecl clerk who was formerlv in charge^^of that work also? When waR 
the said order passed by the District Traffic Superintendent, Paksey? 

if) Did the District Traffic Superintendent, Paksey, make this order 
his own accord or with the sanction or under the order 

cither the Acrent or the Commercial Manager and, if so, when was 
such order passed? 

G 2 
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(g) Is it a fact that there were several oomplaints against the Parcel 
Clerk and the Station Master of Ishurdi also made note in his diar^ 
against that clerk in connection with some consignment? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: With your permission. Sir, I propose to answer 
this and the following question (No. 240) together. 

The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, has been asked to furnish infor- 
mation regarding the Honourable Member’s queries and 1 will* communi- 
cate with him later. 

Booking of Parcels at Ishurdi Railway Station. 

240. IMr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the merchants of Ishurdi sent 
a niossag',* to the Commercial Manager, Eastern Bengal Railway, praying 
for his personal enquiry into the matter and cancellation of the orders 
passed by the District Traffic Superintendent regarding the local booking 
of parcels in Ishurdi? If the reply is in the affirmative, has any personal 
enquiry been made into this matter and, if so, when, by whom and in what 
manner was it held and with what effect? 

(b) Is it a fact that representations on behalf of the merchants of 
Ishurdi regarding this matter were made to the Agent, Commercial 
Manager and Transportation Manager complaining of great disadvantage 
and whether any steps have been taken to redress this grievance? 

(c) Is it a fact that the outward booking of parcels was introduced at 
the new Booking Office after 16 months’ repeated representations and in- 
terviews with the Agent and Deputy Traffic Manager (Commercial), Eastern 
Bengal Railway, and in making this introduction, the Traffic Manager in 
his No. F. G. -67/12, dated the 18th January, 1930, hoped that there would 
bo no further cause for complaint? 

(d) Is it a fact that the introduction of outward booking of parcels at 
the new booking office cost very little to the Railway Administration? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Parcel Office is situated at a distance of about 
1,500 yards from the new Booking Office at Bazaar and there is no other 
approach to it except by crossing an over-bridge and two platforms ? 

(/) Is the platform ticket system in force at Ishurdi Station? Are 
G/)vernment aware that people going to the Parcels Office have to pass 
by the platform and thereby run the risk of being charged for travelling 
without ticket ? 

(g) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of asking 
the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway to hold a public inquiry regard- 
ing thif, grievance of the merchants of Ishurdi and take immediate steps to 
re-introduce outward and introduce inward booking of parcels at the new 
Booking Office at Ishurdi Station without any further delay? If 
why not ? 

Seats allotted to Various Communities on the Municipal Committee 

OP Peshawar. 

241. Khan Bahadur Haji Wa}Uiuddin: Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of elected and nominated seats allotted to Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs in the Municipal Committee of Peshawar in the elee- 
tive system introduced in the Province this year and the consideration on 
which they were based? 


+ For answer to this question, ass answer to question No. 259. 



uNSTARm ^onsainovB amd answers. 


im 

ns BonoortfUe Shan Bahadur Mian 81 r Baiat*i<Busalii: The dlsiribuf 

lion of seats on the reconstituted Municipal Committee, Peshawar, has 
not yet been settled, as the voters' registers are still in course of prepara^ 
tioD. 


Appointment of Muslims in the Military Enoineebing Sebviob in the 
. District of Peshawar. 

242. Khan Bahadur Haji .Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware 
that the establishment serving at present in the Military Engineering 
pervice in the District of Peshawar is as shown in the following state- 
ment : 


Nameii of 
Appointments.} 

Commanding 

Royal 

lEtigineer, 

Peshawar, 

and 

A. C. B. G. 

Garrison 

Engineer, 

Peshawar. 

Garrison 

Engineer, 

Khybcr. 

Garrison 

Engineer, 

Kowshera. 

Girrison 

Engineer, 

Bisalpnr. 

Garrison 

Engineer, 

Hazara. 

Total. 

1 

1 

*8nij(8n|^-«ioJi[ 

i 

1 

m 

1 

h 

& 

5 

1 

1 

'S 

ts 

OB 

E 

1 

1 

*5 

S 

m 

‘a 

‘•3 

g 

1 

0 

1 

'5 

1 

i 

0 

1 

Snb-Divisional 001- 
cen (Pt.). 

Hj 

■ 

■ 

2 

... 

8 

... 

2 

... 

1 

... 

8 

1 

18 

Sob-DiFfsfonal 001- 
oers (Ty.), 

H 

H 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• • 

... 

... 

... 

Snb-Orerseen (Pt.\ 



2 

10 

2 

2 

•66 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

* 

21 

Sub-OFOrseers (Ty.). 


WM 

6 

■ 

■ 

8 

2 

4 

1 

6 

• ... 

1 

■a 

17 

Clerks (Pt.). . 



] 



4 

... 

8 

... 

8 

* 

1 

13 

19 

Clerks (Ty.). , 

10 

27 

4 

B 


2 

4 

7 

2 

9 

3 

3 

82 

05 

Draftsmen (Pt.). . 

0 

1 

... 


1 

1 

1 

... 

... , 


... 

1 

8 

8 

Draftsmen (Ty.). • 

s 

9 

... 

2 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

■ 

... 

... 

4 

12 

Storekeepers (Pfc.) » 

... 

m 

... 

... 

1 

... 1 

1 

- 

... 


- ' 

... 

2 

2 

Storckcepors (Ty.) . 

••• 

m 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. ••• 


... 

... 

1 

... 

Power Honse Snper- 
intondenis (Ty.). 

... 
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2 

1 

... 

... 


1 ... 
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1 

... 

... 

2 

8 

Total . 1 

28 


IS 

89 

16 

15 

8 

18 

5 

1 25 

{ 0 ! 18 

81 

I 165 


(6) Is it a fact that the Muslims form a majority community in the 
North-West Frontier Province? 

(c) How do Government propose to give effect to the aims of their 
policy of preventing the preponderance of one community in that Depart- 
ment without redressing the communal inequalities by giving the Muslims 
their due share in the service there? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) and (c). Information is being called for from 
fhrt local military authorities, and I will communicate with the Honour- 
able Member when it is received. 

(‘b) Yes. 
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Bbpbesbntayion op Muslims in the Provincial Sbbvioe in the North- 

West Fbontibr Province. 

243. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased 
to state what decision has been arrived at by them in respect of ^he ques- 
tion of interpretation to be placed on. the term “minority community** in 
its application to a province like the North-West Frontier Province, in 
which although the Muslims form a ma.iority community the non-Muslims 
enjoy an excei)tionaIly larger share in the Provincial Service? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply I have given to his question No. 236. 

Election of Members to the Ambala Cantonment Board. 

244. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddm: (n) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to a letter headed “Ambala Cantonment Board 
Elections’* printed on page 14 of the Hindustan Times, dated the 13th 
February, 1931? 

(6) Is it a fact that at the last election at Ambala Cantonment held 
in November, 1927, all the seven elected seats were captured by Hindus? 

(c) Did Muslims of Ambala represent to Government to nominate one 
or two Muslim members on the Board? Were any nominated? 

(d) Is it a fact that the election at Ambala Cantonment, which was nor- 
mally to be held in November, 1930, has been postponed to July and 
August, 1931 ? 

(a) Is it a fact that postponement was made because the Punjab Gov- 
ernment had bqen contemplating some modification in the election rules 
of Ambala to safeguard the interests of the minority community and the 
rules were not ready for publication before the date of elections? 

(/) Have these rules now been published by the Punjab Government 
in the Punjab Gazette of the 23rd January, 1931? 

(g) Are Government aware of the great hardship that is being experience^ 
owing to the non-representation of Muslims by the Muslim population of 
about 16,000 at this Cantonment? Do Government propose to advise the 
Punjab- Government to hold the election now at the earliest possible date 
and not hold it over for any time longer? ’ 

Mr. O. M, Young: (a) Yes. 

(lb) Yes. 

(I'j) No representations were made to the Government of India, but it is 
understood that the Officer Commanding the Station and the General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Comm.and, we'cc addressed in the matter. 
No non official has been nominated to this Board. Non-officials can only 
be nominated in displacement of military officers. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes. 

{(]) The Government of India are in correspondence with the Local Gov- 
ernment on the subject. 
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• Overseas Wireless Telemony: 

245. Mr. L.. V. Heathcoate: (a) Is it a fact that Government are 
or have recently been considering the terms or conditions upon which 
^ licence might suitably be granted to a company for the working of a 
[)caui wireless telephony station? 

([}) If so, j(i) will Government be pleased to give an indication of the 
extent to which negotiations have progressed; and (ii) are Government 
prepared to give an undertaking not to proceed so far as to commit them- 
sclvi.‘S to any particular method or process of establishing overseas wireless 
telephonic communication without the most careful consideration of other 
iind possibly more effective or economical methods or processes? 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: (a) Yos. 

(})) (i). The Government of India are in correspondence with agencies 
liave applied for a license to establish, maintain and work a wire- 
less iclephony station. The w’hole matter is under discussion and it is not 
advisahk to publish details for the present. 

(ii) Government, after consultation with its experts, will, before grant- 
ing' a liccmee to any particular applicant, endeavour to make sure that the 
nu t hod or process proposed to be employed by the applicant is at the 
time the most effective and the most economical. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary ol the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has beet 
received from the Secretary of the Council of State: 

‘T am directed to state that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on tha 
26th February, 1931, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 2nd and 18th 
February, 1931, naihely : 

1. A Bill further to amend the Cantonments Act. 1924, for certain purposes, 

2. A Bill to give effect in British India to the Treaty for the Limitation and 

Reduction of Naval Armament, 

3. A Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the gold thread in- 

dustry in British India, and 

4. A Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties relating to 

the fostering and development of the steel industry in British India.** 


ELKC/nON OF MEMBERS TO THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
COMMITTEE ANj3 THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE IMPERIAL 
CDUNCFL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. President: Honourable Members will remember that when the 
niolions for the constitution of the Public Accounts Committee and the 
'Governing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research were 
and adopted in the Assembly on the 14th and 16th January, 1931, 
*'['spi*(*tivoly, it was announced by the Chairman that the dates for nomina- 
ti)]N and elections would be announced later on. I have now to inform 
the House that nominations for both the Public Accounts Committee and 
Goveining Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research will 
he received up to 12 Noon op Wednesday, the 11th March, while the elec- 
hons, if necessary, will take place in this Chamber on Monday, the 16th 



STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Construction gp a CmLDRBN’s Ward in tm FiMhawaR’ H6&^ital. 

iCr. Jf, O. Acheson (Foreign Secretary) : The infohnation .will be laii 
on the table later, t 

The Goalundo Ghat Railway Station. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, with 
reference to the reply I gave on the 29th January, 1931, to Mr. Muhammad 
Anwnr-ul-Azim*s question No. 174, I lay on the table a statement contain- 
ing the information asked for. 


STATEMENT. 

The average annual cost of shifting the Goalundo Ghat during the past fiv© years 
has been Rs. 46,719. 

It is not feasible to make Faridpur a permanent railway and steamer station as 
the river is too far away. The Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway reports that, as 
far as is known, the nearest a steamer has approached is to Tepakhola some miles 
away, and then only once during the rains a few years and that the stream is 

at present so far from Faridpur that there is no record of its relative position. 

The figures of expenditure on ghat shifting alone are : 


Rs. 

1926-28 ..... , . . . . 44,045 

1926- 27 . 18,119 

1927- 28 29,630 

1928- 29 93;604 

1929- 30 60,399 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO 'FHE GOVERNING BODY OF THE 
INDIAN RESEARCH FUND ASSOCIATION. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-l-Husain (Member for 

Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, T Leg to move : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 
President may dii’ect, two members to sit on the Governing Body of the Indian Research 
Fund Association.** 

Th'! motion was adopted. 


Mr. President: I may inform the House that for the purpose of election 
of nienibers to the Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Associf^ 
tion the Assembly Office will be open to receive nominations up to 
Noon on Saturday, the 14th March, while the election, if necessarv, wi 
take place in this Chamber on Tuesday, the 17th .March, 1931. The elec- 
tijii will be held in accordance with the principle of proportional represen- 
tation by means of the single transferable vote. 


Information promised in reply to a supplementary question to starred question 
No. 266. asked by Mr. B. R Puri, on the 2nd February, 1931 
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•BLEOTION OP MEMfifERS TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOE RAILWAYS. 

Mr. •President: Members will now proceed to elect six non-official Metn- 
hers to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways. There are 14 
candidates whose names are printed on the ballot papers which will now be- 
supplied .to Honourable Members in the order in which I call them. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGRATION. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Members wHl now proceed to elect eight- 
non-official Members to sit on the Standing Committee on 
Emigration. There are 13 candidates whose names are printed 
on the ballot papers which will now be supplied to Honourable IVlembera 
in the order in which I call them. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Before I call upon the Leader of the- 
House to move the motion of which he has given notice, I should like 
to ash Honourable Members to tell me what procedure they desire to 
follow. Honourable Members are aware that on a motion there is no* 
time limit and therefore, any Honourable Member who catches my eye 
can continue to speak as long as he likes. It is also to be remembered 
that the debate w'hich is going to take place today is one in which a 
large number of Honourable Members would like to participate. I, 
therefore, called the TiCnders of parties to see me on Saturday evening 
and I put the difficulty to them. After discussion, we came to the con- 
clusion that I should ask Honourable Members whether they would agree 
unanimously to impose a time limit upon themselves, and it was suggested 
that that time limit should be 20 minutes. That would enable a fair 
number of Honourable Members to take part in the discussion. This 
morning the question was discussed with the Honourable the Leader of 
the House and it was represented to him that, even if a time limit of 
20 minutes was imposed, it would hardly be possible to conclude the 
debate in one day; T am glad to be able to say that he has authorised 
me to inform the House that, if so desired, Government will have no 
objection to meeting on Saturday to continue This debate. (Applause.)* 
In view of all this, I wish to ask Honourable Members whetheu they will 
unanimously agree to impose upon themselves a time limit of 20 minutes, 
so that a large number of Honoufrable Members may be able to take 
part in the discussion during the two days that are now available to them. 
Will Honourable Members please intimate to me whether they agree that 
I should enforce a time limit of 20 minutes? (Cties of “Yes.*’) I take- 
it that there is no dissentient voice to the imposition of this time limit. 
{Cries of “No.”) Then the time limit of 2r» minutes will be imposed. 

( 1433 1 
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Tbe Honourable Sb George Rainy (Leader of the House) : Sir; i 
move ; 

“Thai the Parliamentary papers in connection with the Indian Bound Table Con- 
forence be taken into consideration.** 

* .1 put down this motion, Mr. President, not with the intention of 
making a speech about it but because I was given to understand that, 
on the whole, the opinion of the House favoured this as the best method 
of initiating the discussion. My function therefore is in some respects 
similar to that of the local magnate who starts a football match by kicking 
off (Laughter) and 1 content myself with formally moving the motion. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (South Arcot cum Chingleput ; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I confess to a feeling of both pleasure and 
pain in coming forward to open the debate on this most important sub- 
ject. The pleasure is that, notwithstanding the gloomy forebodings we 
had in 1930, when this Round Tabic Conference was announced and was 
meeting, that Conference if it has not resulted in entirely satisfactory 
results, has given us a foundation and a grounding which cannot but be 
considered satisfactory. Sir, the year 1930 has been an eye-opener in 
many respects; 1 hope it has also been an eye-opener to the Treasury 
Benches opposite. A brief retrospect of the national movement for 
freedom will not be out of place at this stage, and if I give one, it is 
not for the purpose of raising up painful memories of the past but for 
drawing pointed attention to where wc have erred — we on the non-official 
side — and where they on the official side have eired, so that we may in 
the future avoid the mistakes which we have committed. Sir, the 
national movement is perhaps as old as my years of discretion. My first 
association with the national movement was in the year 1887 when I 
waa but a young man of about 20 or 21. That was when the great 
Badruddin Tyabji, the great and honoured leader of Bombay, presided 
•over the Madras Congress. Our ambitions were then very small; we 
wei-e thf?n content with ventilating our grievances, with making humble 
petitions, coupled with a number of other loyal Resolutions. The National 
•Congress went on awakening the eyes of the people and awakening the 
eyes of the Government. The National Congress was belittled and we had 
the help of a few enthusiastic European friends in guiding the delibera- 
tions, as you know very well. Great names they are for us, I do not 
know whether they arc considered great names by Englishmen. Sir 
Henry Cotton, Sir William Wedderburn, A. O. Hume, these are names 
w’hich we cannot easily forget, and I am sure generations hereafter will 
remember them with pride and gratitude, not to mention several other 
names across the seas. Sir, that movement broadened and widened and 
took deep root in the soil, and we had as the result of that struggle, the 
first early reforms, the Morley-Minto Reforms, which were soon given up 
for the Montford Reforms. Sir, wo have had hitherto a Government 
which has. been a unitary form of Government, a strong Central Govern- 
ment with Provincial Governments who more or less obeyed the Central 
Government, and we have the independent Native States, more than 600 
in number. The national movement had very little to do with the Indian 
States, but they form a p«art of India which cannot be ignored. That 
has always been put in* the forefront of difficulties towards British India 
attaining her goal of responsible government. That was one great obstacle 
which was always put forward, apart from other great differences and 
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<liiViculties which exist, difficulties ' such as the commuiial one, which I 
liia suife'Will have to be considered very carefully. We were going on 
with a strong Central Government with the Provincial Governments, and 
now we w'ere not pleased with the reforms which were introduced by Mr. 
]\loiitagu and Lord Chelmsford. Prom tbo first, while a section of the 
country was prepared to work the reforms for what they were worth, the 
bulk of the country refused to look at them. Prom the first we realised 
the greai difficulties of that constitution, a diarchical system in the pro- 
vinces and an irresponsible system in the Central Government. We felt 
it almost in the first two or three years of our existence here. In the 
vcai- 1021 when wo came hero to work the now constitution in the (^.entral 
(Government, we found the difficulties so large that, instead of creating a 
sense of responsibility, it created a sense of irresponsibility among us. 
Wo knew our votes did not count, did not matter, were not going to affect 
ilio course of events in tlic land or the course of Government proceedings. 
Therefore, we did not feel the responsibility also and oftentimes — may 
conf^;Ss — we cast our votes more in indignation and passion against the 
acti(ui of Government than from a sense of responsibility as to what the 
result of votes was going to be on the fate of the country. So early in 
1921, when our Swarajist friends entered this House, I liad the honour 
of getting .a place of moving a Kesolution to reform the constitution. 
lAHint was it we were looking for? My Hesolution as tabled was to the 
effect that steps should be taken so that we might get Dominion Status, 
equal Dominion Status, which has been declared to be the goal for this 
country and not a Dominion Status which should be subjected to periodical 
examination, but with due regard to whatever safeguards that might be 
required. It must be a self-evolving Dominion constitution. That was 

the Hesolution which I tabled. Then, Sir, when I refer to what had 
happened then, the attitude taken by the Government, it is more to 
remind them of their follies, so that they may not repeat those follies 
again. I appeal to the great Civil Service. It is they who are considered 
to be, by the public at large, the persons who stand in the way of India 
getting her goal. The Civil Service have done wonders in the past; 
nobody can deny that. But they have also committed grievous blunders. 
It is those blunders, Sir, which arc responsible m a large measure for the 
unhappy position we find ourselves in today in this land. They have not 
got the imagination to see. They have not got the boldness to take 
steps whi(?h, as advisers to the Viceroy and the Governor General, tlmy 
have to take. They have not got that boldness, that imagination, which 
will give them that strength to go forward. What liave they done? Sir, 
what might have been welcomed with avidity, with pleasure, in 1924, 
possibly in 1925, has been cried down in 1929. My B^solution, as it w^as 
amended on the motion of my late lamented friend. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
aslual for this Round Table Conference, in order that we might ait as 
friends round a table, discuss what was the best method of achieving the 
tirul whieh we all declared that we had in view. But, Sir, at that time, 
had a Home Member who, as I remember, sitting across there — not 
this House but in the temporary House down in Old Delhi — splitting, 
making hair-splitting arguments, if T may say so, distinguishing between 
I’fJsponsible and represfntative Government, finding out and narrating all 
Sorts of difficulties in the way. What wms contained in the Government 
^f'f'larations of 1917 was gradually sought to bo minimized. We did not 
it. But notwithstanding that, the Resolution was carried and a Com- 
*nittee, which I will call the tinkering Committee, known as the Muddiman 
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Committee, was appointed in order to find out where you could mend 
the constitution, and that gave no results. Even after all that, we stuck 
to our original Besolution. The Government would not yield. But what 
was demanded by the whole nation in 1924 and 1925 was conceded to us 
later, again not with grace, after irritating the country beyond all measure^ 
by appointing that all-white Co'mmission, as it is called, the Simon Cf.m- 
mission. That drove us out altogether from the camp. We Vho are 
called liberals, who are called begging moderates, we too were driven out 
of ihc position we had taken already. This was done in the teeth of 
opposition from the whole country. Finally the Government had to 
recognise, thanks to that noble Christian who presides over India's des- 
tinies today, that the position was altered in a measure, by his announce- 
ment of October, 1029, announcing that the Bound Table Conference 
would soon be conceded. Sir, again, even there we wanted some definite 
assurance, not that the British Parliament should give us the constitiition 
we wanted, but that at any rate the Government of India and His 
Majesty's Government at Home would invite us, not for the purpose of 
discussing and debating whether India should have a constitution, res- 
ponsible government, but that we were going there not to argue and 
debate but to sit there as practical men to find out what the constitution 
was we were to build. That exactly is what has happened now. 

His Excellency, speaking in ^his Chamber in January, 1930, timed 
down the effect of what he had said in October, 1929.' He warned the 
country that the beginning of the journey was one thing and the reaching 
of the end of it was another thing. He said that the goal was one thing 
and the start for attainment of that goal was another thing. T do not 
know what it was due to — that change which His Excellency indicated 
On that occasion, whether it was due to the visit of Lord Peel who toured 
this country in the Christmas of 1929; I do not know what induced him 
to make that statement, which was rather going back on his original 
announcement of October, 1929. It is difficult for us to guess, but there 
it was, so that the coyntry was agitated beyond all measure and the 
people wore not at all satisfied with the way things W'ere progrepsing. 
Some of us no doubt believed in this Bound Table Conference, notwith- 
standing all these forebodings; and it was even feared that the hydra- 
' headed representatives from India — ^I am speaking with all respect to tlio 
gentlemen who formed the deputation — it was feared that they might 
make rcprestintatioiis there at the Bound Table Conference which might, 
instead of advancing us towards the goal, accentuate the differences whidi 
existed in the land, that by speaking with many tongues and in many 
voices, they might create such a situation in England that the attainmout 
of the goal might be made more difficult. But, thanks to the noble 
minded statesmanship, to the patriotic instincts, which these people took 
with them, thanks also to the free atmosphere of London and the freedom 
loving character of the people of England, our delegates — I am proud to 
call them our delegates although we dijd not elect them — but I am proud 
to own them ns my delegates at any rate — have behaved magnificently^ 
The voices of differences were not heard. Thev spoke with one voice. 
The Princes and the people of India spoke with one voice. The Princes 
were proud to become the people of India. They forgot they were Princes 
of India. Even among the Princes and the Chiefs, they forgot they were 
Princes and Chiefs and they all became the people of India, and wot 
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<,ne v#ice they approached the question as practical men, to come to 
practical conclusions on problems which effect the vital interests ot this 
country. Sir, that is what has happened. It should have happened 
already if .this had been accepted by the Government, if it had been 
supported by my friends, the Europeans in the land, when the Simon 
Commission was appointed. We would have been saved all these bicker- 
ings, all tli§8e troubles which we have been passing through, which we 
jire yet passing through of the civil disobedience movement and the con- 
sequent vicious circle into which, -we have got. All these would have been 
avoided and India would be making her own arrangements, notwithstand- 
iiijr the economic condition of the world, for meeting the economic diffi- 
culties, just as other countries are doing. But instead of that what are 
we doing? Other countries are setting their houses in order; they are 
prei)aring their machinery for battling with these world difficulties; but 
what are we doing? We are still quarrelling amongst ourselves. We 
arc still resorting to the civil disobedience movement on the one side and 
repression — great repression— on the other; and we are neglecting the 
fundamentals of national progress. National development is at a stand- 
still. Nay, it is taking a backward movement if it is not at a standstill. 
Why is all this? We are all citizens of this ancient land with poten- 
tialities which are unlimited, with its manifold wealth. Instead of taking 
bold and brave measures of development, what are we doing? We are 
still debating. 

I have referred to this history of the past, not for the purpose, as I 
have already stated, of making any comments which are painful — that is 
far from my intention — but merely to define the attitude which ought to 
be taken both by my European friends, who represent commercial interests 
in the land, and others who belong to the great Civil Service, who are 
represented by my two Honourable friends on the opposite side. They 
should take these lessons from the past and see that their advice is such 
tliat it is not limited — that their vision is not limited by the actualities 
of the present. They must take into account the potentialities of the 
future, and their advice must be broad based upon imagination and 
<«)urage. What is wanted, as the Secretary of State has truly gauged, 
IS sincerity and speed. These arc the two things now needed; and having 
that as your example, let your advice be bold; let your advice not be 
limited by present considerations and by present interests. Look at the 
vast interests of the millions of this land. It is a proud achievement for 
the British that you have India as an annexe to your Empire. It must 
ho your attempt to retain it for ever. Ami you cannot retain it by en- 
forcing your orders, by lathi blows, by armoured cars, by dropping bombs, 
'l^hey will have only a temporary effect; the more you do these things the 
inore you drive people into the opposite camp. I know that from my 
experience in Madras. The civil disobedience movement had very little 
effect in Madras till the 25th of April, 1930. Then the campaign of terro- 
rism began. Yon asked us moderates, you asked us liberals to go forth 
<0 the country and to speak to the people condemning this civil dis- 
obedience movement. But what advice could we give when we found 
before our own eyes* the limbs of the law breaking the law, and in the 
Oftme of law committing excesses? What could w’e do when we found 
people dragged like dead dogs along the street? Do you expect us to go 
^0 the country and say, “Do not now break the law.*’? With what face 
we to say that? This procedure has been adopted not in one place. 
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but in several places, and it has created an impression that the thing for 
which General Dyer stood, namely, creating a moral effect — merely for the 
purpose of moral effect to go and injure people in order that you may 
frighten and kill people and create moral effect — that will not do. j 
thought it was dead after the Hunter Committee — this punishing people 
in order to produce a moral effect on the others. That is r the state of 
things. I say, hold your hand in that direction. We are not loath ^ we 
are not ashamed — we arc not at all frightened of going to our own country, 
men and advising them about this civil disobedience movement. At the 
present time we are not able to do it. 

Sir, I congratulate the members who assembled in London for the 
Bound Table Conference on the excellent foundations that they have given 
us. They do not pretend that they have done more ; they have just pre- 
pared the ground plan as they have stated. We are now building t. new 

house, just as this Assembly was given a new House. Hereafter the 

government of the country is going to enter upon a new phase — ^building 

a new house for itself, not on the original foundations, but on new founda- 
tions altogether. What we have to see is whether those foundations are 
well laid and that the structure which they envisage is capable of doing 
work as a constitution, and whetber it contains elements which will evolve 
a healthy grow^th, w^hether there are any suggestions there which will retard 
a healthy growth. These are the things w^e have to take up for considera- 
tion. 

This is a general occasion for a general debate. But I have to utter 
one w^ord of caution in connection wdth those speakers who are to follow. 
The question is a grave one, a very solemn one, a most difficult one. 
Let us not by any remarks which we make here give vent to our feelings, 
whether they bo communal, racial, economic or otherwise. By all means 
let us be frank and free when we meet in committees to discuss individual 
problems. Let us now give our general approval to the foundations wliich 
have been laid, to the ground plan which has been prepared. I hope in 
the course of time this , House and the other House will be asked to set 
up a commitee to sit in collaboration with the Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference which may meet here, so that we may come to some 
^ arrangement. Let us work in a friendly spirit ; let iis forget the past in 
so far as it is necessary to forget. Let us take lessons from the past in 
order that we may build the future on a sound basis. Sir, I am very 
glad indeed and I am proud of the performance of these delegates in the 
Bound Table Conference, representing not only India but representing 
also the three great parties in England. They have spoken with one voice. 
In this way they have also shown us how to behave; though there wore 
differences among themselves, they set ro work as business men to evolve 
0 constitution there. Let us also imitate their example. Let us not 
magnify the difficulties which exist; let us face them by all means; but 
let us do so in a spirit of friendship, in a spirit of comradeship. I aui 
very glad, Sir, T had this opportunity of making this speech. (Cheers.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Uiban) ’• 
Sir, I am entirely in agreement with my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Bangachariar, that the distinguished delegates from India to the Bound 
Table Conference ought to be congratulated on the way in which they 
have discharged their difficult task. Whatever may be the opinion on 
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ihe individual proposals made at that Conference, there can be no doubt 
whatever, that the delegates from India — ^the Princes and those who went 
from British India — have produced an impression in England, on the 
public mind of England, which to my mind does great credit to them, and 
ifc» a valuable asset to us. They met in an atmosphere very different from 
that of this country. They had to work with the foremost statesmen of 
England, under the eyes of Europe, and we are all proud that they have 
acquitted themselves remarkably well. Tributes have been paid from all 
quarters, indeed, to their earnestness, to their zeal and self-sacrifice, ta 
their knowledge of things and ability, to their political sagacity and to 
the manner in which they worked in co-operation with the other members 
of the Conference. Sir, I do not desire to go over past history. Enough 
has been said by my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar on 
this subject, and I wish, so far as I am concerned, to leave the past alone 
and glance for a moment at some of the salient features of the work of the 
Tiound Table Conference. I am fully aware of the importance and diffi- 
culties of the task of the Conference, and I hope that I will say nothing; 
which will prejudice or hamper their deliberations in the future. But 
at the same time it is necessary for us to come to some conclusion over 
the main result of the work at the Conference. 

Sir, the Prime Minister himself observed in his speech that much of 
the work done has been of a provisional nature. Nobody suggests for one 
moment that a constitution has been produced for India. That is not the 
fact. But at the same time we should bo underestimating the work that 
has been accomplished if we did not fully recognise the fact that very 
valuable work has been done. I take the declarai'on of the Prime Minister 
f)u behalf of the British Government as summing up the result of the 
deliberations of the Conference, Sir, the main thing in that declaration 
18 that the British Govenirnent's policy now is that responsibility for the 
government of this country should be transferred from Whitehall and 
Westminster to Delhi. That is undoubtedly a great gain, and I regard 
it as the most important achievement of that Conference. I fasten on 
this declaration. I am fully aware that there are reservations and safe- 
guards, and I frankly admit that some reser^^ations and safeguards are 
necessary at this stage, but those reservations and safeguards, w^e must 
bear in mind, are intended for a very limited period, what is called the 
transitional period, and we have been promised by the leaders of the great 
parties in England that they are going to implement the declaration that 
has been made by the Prime Minister. 1 do not forget that in the pre- 
amble to the Government of India Act language of somewhat similar 
character was used, and great misgivings arose, and as time went on it 
became confirmed in the minds of Indian political leaders that there w^as 
groat danger lurking behind phrases like gradual process of development 
by stages as experience is gained, and so on. If I have not misread the 
proceedings of the Bound Table Conference and the speeches made in 
Parliament afterwards, I am sure that it is not the intention of the British 
Oovernment or of the different political parties there that the transit'onal 
period is to be interpreted in the sense of the preamble of 1917. These 
reservations and safeguards relate to defence, foreign relations, stability 
<^f finances, minorities, interests, tranquillity in cases of emergency and 
the fulfilment of certain contracts entered into by the Secretary of State. 
Most of us have no quarrel with the need for certain reservations till we 
have a national army in India and we also acknowledge that the Public 
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Debt has to be honoured and we have never disputed the fact that until 
the defence of India is entirely in the hands of Indians, foreign relations 
also have to be conducted by the Governor General. What we have asked 
for, and which we insist on, is that India should have a form of government 
which wWl not be inferior in status to that of any Dominion in the British 
Commonwealth. The Prime Minister has told us that, whatever be the 
nature of the reservations during the transitional period, the ^march of 
India to full self-government will not be hampered in any way by such 
provisions. 

Sir, I was glad to read the other day the speech of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief in another place, and the definite promise- that he 
has made that an Indian Sandhurst for all arms will be established in 
India as soon as possible. We attach the greatest possible importance 
to the need for a national army, because I am sure if a national army is 
once established, if that object is once achieved, the national status of 
India will be firmly and completely established. 

Sir, as regards the British trade interests and commercial interests, 1 
must remind my Honourable friends the European Members that if they 
look at our past history, they will find that we Indians have never shown 
the least narrow-mindedness or intolerance towards foreigners doing busi- 
ness in this country. When India had a powerful Government under the 
Moghuls, it was the Moghuls that voluntarily gave the foreigners every 
facility to trade in India, and it is that spirit which animates us Indiana 
today. But this also must be clearly understood, that while we do not 
want in any way to interfere with their freedom to carry on any business 
or trade in this country, at the same time it is a vital need of India that 
we should have every opportunity to develop industries in this country. 
This must be clearly understood, and subject to that, there will be no 
objection on the part of us Indians to maintain commercial and trade 
relations wuth Great Britain, and indeed, St, we fully realise that such 
relations will redound to the advantage of India. 

Siv, it is a matter of regret that one very important and difficult ques- 
tion, that of the minorities and the communities, especially the questions 
that arose between Hindus and Mussalmans, could not be completely 
settled. I have read with some care the Heports of the Com- 
inittees, including the lieport of the Minorities Committee, and 
I' think that we should be doing an injustice to the Conference if we did 
not recognise that a great deal of work has been achieved by them in that 
connection as well. Scjincthing remains, and 1 venture to hope as the 
Leader of a Party, which is not communal, that very soon that question 
will be finally and conclusively settled so that India may go forward in 
peace and harmony to evolve the best possible constitution befitting her 
great position in the world. These communal difficulties are, as I read 
history, of a more or less recent growth, that is tc say, in the form which 
they have assumed for some time. Passions and prejudices have grown 
round this question, and once we get rid of them, once we ^it down toge- 
ther and look at things in a reasonable and proper light, much of the diffi- 
culty will disappear at once. 

Sir, the first stage of the Round Table Conference has been closed, and 
we understand that there will be a British deputation coming to India 
and the Conference will be revived here with such modifications as may 
become necessary, to carry on the work. The atmosphere here will. I 
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hope, ^though it might be somewhat difficult in seme respects, be congenial 
to the work and helpful to those distinguished statesmen that will be coming 
to us. Sir, I may refer to one matter in this connection, and that is, that 
wo further hope that soon another large Indian political party, the most 
influential* Indian political party, will be able and will be willing fco partici- 
pate in future deliberations. 

Sir, it is, not possible to go through even the most important questions 
that have been dealt with at the Round Table Conference. I wish how- 
ever to mention specially one problem that has to be faced very soon even 
before the Hound Table Conference has closed its deliberations finally, 
and that, I mean, is the question of the North West Frontier Province. 
Every one is aware how the happenings in that province have agitated 
the minds of the people and occupied the attention of this House, almost 
uninterruptedly from the beginning of the Session, and we have come to 
the conclusion that this is a problem which should be taken in hand at 
once and solved. I do not moan that the North West Frontier Province 
question, as regards its future constitution, can be worked out before the 
Hound Table Conference has considered all the other questions in connec- 
tion with the Indian constitution. But what I mean is this, that it is 
necessary, it is urgently necessary tliat the rule of law should be estab- 
lished there at once. We are hearing all sorts of accounts of the way in 
whicdi the people are treated. I do not say that all that you hear is well 
founded, but, at the same t’me, there is a. great deal of truth in the allega- 
tion that the relations between the people and the Government there are 
not of a character which can be allowed to continue any longer. 

Sir, there is anotlier province to which I thiiik I ought to make some 
flllusirm, and that is Burma. I think our position is quite clear, I mean 
the position of the Indians. India does not want to put away Burma from 
hcrs(‘]f; she does not want any separation from Burma, but if Burma 
wants to be separated from India, it is a matter for her to determine, and 
wo should be qir'te happy if Barmans are satisfied that it is in their best 
interests that there should be separation of that province from India. Sir, 
wo liave had some discussion of the Burniese question in this House, and 
1 gather from reliable sources that the Barmans want sepantion only if 
Hiirrna receives Dominion Status like India, and not otberw'so. If she 
gets Dominion Status, we, Indians, will be quite happy. Wo. T^'dians, 
kave very large interest in Burma. I have been to that province more than 
onoo, and I know that until some mischief mongers appeared on the scene, 
tbo relations between the Indians and the Bnrmans were of the happiest 
eliaraoter. The Bnrmans are a most amiable people, and the Indian 
business men got on remarkably well with them and settled dowrn and 
inncle. Burma tlicir home, and T «am sure that my Burmese friends would 
^lot tliink of injuring those interests. 

5^ir, as my time is over, I do not desire to ask you to give me any 
furtlicr indulgence. I wish to repeat that the work accomplished by the 
Round Table Conference hitherto is one wdiich generally deserves our 
^PpnMiiation. T should also add that we Indians appreciate greatly the 
bospitality and kindness which was shown to our delegates, and the 
Wcndly feeling which jvas evinced towards them by the British public and 
V the leaders of all the parties. They helped them a great deal to achieve 
^^bat they have achieved, and we, I hope, on onr part, when the British 
^flegation comes here, will not be found wanting in reciprocating all the 
kindnesses that they have shown towards our delegates. (Applause.) 

D 
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Mr. B. K. SliAiiTiniikh5| .Tn Qhetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum *Kortb 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Mr. President, the two Honourable 
Members who preceded me have amply congratulated the delegates that 
assembled in London, and if 1 do not dilate on that point it is not because 
that I fail to appreciate the importance of the work done^ by the delegates 
at the Round Table (Conference, but because I would like to utilise the 
time at my disposal in assessing the value of the work in the light of the 
safeguards that have been suggested. In so far as the Round Table Con- 
ference has brought, forth from His Majesty’s Government a declaration 
that they agree to the principle of transferring responsibility for the Gov- 
ernment of India on to Indian shoulders, we must one and all confess 
that the delegates have achieved a very definite success indeed — a task 
which some in this country and many in England thought to be almost 
impossible before the Round Table Conference met. But, Sir, I would 
like to assess the value of that declaration by the measure of the safe- 
guards that have been suggested and in the short time at my disposal' L 
would like to confine myself to an examination of what are called the 
financial safeguards, and the question of what has been called equality of 
trading rights. 

Sir, the question of financial safeguards is contained in paragraph 18 
of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee’s Report and it is again referred 
to in a very important portion of the Prime Minister’s speech in which 
he gives the declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. At the 
outset, I must frankly confess that on a perusal of paragraph 18 of the 
Federal ’Structure Sub-Committee’s Report and the reference made to this 
safeguard in the Prime Minister’s declaration I have felt in my own mind 
serious doubts as to what exactly was the significance of these safeguards. 
With a view to bo enlightened on this point, 1 naturally referred to the 
discussions that took place in the whole Committee of the Conference, 
in which distinguished delegates, both Indian and British, had attenn'ted 
to explain the significance of these safeguards. In spite of my study 
of those speeches, I must still confess that I have got my own serious 
doubts as to what exactly is the significance of these safeguards. I do not 
want to tiro the Ilonsc by reading the paragraphs relating to the princ’plc 
underlying these safeguards, but on an examination of the details of the 
principles contained in these passacres, three points emerge, firstly that 
the Governor General must be invested with some extraordinary powers of 
overriding the decision of the Indian Finance Minister in the matter of 
external and internal loans, and also in the matter of budgetary arrange- 
ments; secondly that a Reserve Bank ought to be esta'dished — and to nrote 
the words of the Prime Minister “It must be provided for somehow in 
the constitution’’; and thirdly that the previous sanction of the Governor 
General ought to be made necessary for the introduction of any measure 
for amending the Paper Currency Act. These three points to my mind 
emerge out of the financial safeguards as embodied in the Report of the 
Federal Structure Sub -Committee and I would ask the House to examine 
very carefully what the implications of these safeguards are. I cannot 
emphasise too ^rongly the importance of a very close and careful scrutiny 
of these financial safeguards, because if there is *one point more than 
another upon which Indian opinion belonging to all schools of thought is 
unanimous, it is that we must in the future constitution of India enjoy 
the fullest nnd the most unrestricted power of fiscal and economic freedom. 
(Applause.) I for my part will not consider that Swaraj, or that scheme 
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of Sv^araj worthy of a day s keeping, which will hamper in the least degree 
the fullest economic development of my country, and it is when I examine 
the financial safeguards from this point of view that I must confess I am 
led to sesious doubts and misgivings. Are these powers of the Governor 
General, these extraordinary powers, to be given to him only until the 
Reserve Bank is established or are these powers to continue even after 
the Reserve Bank is established? On that point I must confess neither 
the paragraphs of the Sub-Committee’s Report, nor the very able and 
lucid speeches of the delegates,* both British and Indian, have enabled 
me to arrive at any solution. I take it, that these powers are only to be 
during the period of transition, pending the establishment of a Reserve 
Bnnk. If that is really the intention, Sir, I for one will not have any 
serious objection, because I realise the force underlying the argument that 
though the Legislature in India should be recognised as a sovereign body 
for the purpose of regulating its own currency and exchange, for the pur- 
pose of regulating its own credit policy, you cannot safely undertake 
radical measures of reform in these directions until you have got a 
machinery through which you can carry out your policy and I am pre- 
pared to concede the proposition that the establishment of a Reserve Bank 
is very essential to provide that machinery which will carry out the policy 
of the Legislature. But, Sir, if it is meant to ])rovide that these extra- 
ordinary powers of the Governor General are to continue even after the 
eptablishment of a Reserve Bank, then I would straightaway sav that I 
nnnot under any circumstances agree to these safeguards. 

Lei us analyse these extraordinary powers that are to be vested in the 
(iovernor General. Firstly let me take the matter of external loans. One 
very distinguished member of the delegation in his speech before the Com- 
mittee of the whole Conference said that he examined all the various 
statutes governing Colonial law on this point, and that he was satisfied 
^hat India was to be placed in no worse position than any of the Colonies. 

I myself undertook in my own humble way an examination of the various 
Colonial statutes, and I must confess that I have not found any provision 
wliich im])oses upon any Colonial Government any restriction of the right 
of raising loans in a foreign market. If Australia or Canada or South 
Africa, or any of the self governing Colonies want to raise a loan in London 
or in America or in France, is it contended that that loan operation is 

to be regulated by what His Majesty’s Government in England have ta 
say ? 


Sir Cowasji Jshangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Yes. 

I , *. ^ Shanmukham Ghetty : I would like to hear from my Honour- 

iiend Sir Cowasji Jehangir as to what exactly is the restriction im- 
posed upon the Colonial Governments. If it is meant that in the case of 
that have been contracted before these Colonies were constituted 
jnto self-governing Dominions, these loans were made a first charae on 
of consolidated fund, then I agree that there is a restriction in th^ case 
T I Glomes, and to such a restriction we must also agree. But if it i» 
ontended that the discretion of the Australian Finance Minister to rai«e 
riinn*' I? market can in any way be curtailed by what the 

Exchequer m England will have to say, then I would 
tion nf P T Honourable friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir his interpreta- 

the nao ^ point. I would straightaway concede that in 

ta^ that have so far been raised oh the security of the Secre- 

Of state, prbvision ought to be ihftde in the future cohstitutibh 6f 
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India that foreigners who have subscribed to these loans must be guaranteed 
the repayment of principal and interest. It only comes to this, that the 
payment of interest will be a first charge on the consolidated funds of 
India. To that proposition every sane man ought to subscribe. But if it 
is contended, Sir, that whenever the future Finance Minister in India a\ ants 
to raise a foreign loan, he has to take the previous sanction of II is 
Majesty’s Government or that his discretion is to be fettered in any 
manner in this direction, then I maintain that no such provision exists 
in any Colonial statute, and that such a restriction will be seriously 
derogatory to the real powers of the Finance Minister in any self-governin«j[ 
Dominion. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It may not bo in a Colonial statute, but it is 
in other foreign statutes. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Next, as regards internal loans, what 
is to be the scope of the over-riding powers of the Governor General in 
Council? It is explained in some of the {.pecches that if, as a result of 
a series of deficit Budgets, the Finance Minister in India raised loans at 
rates of interest which would affect the stability of India’s credit both at 
home and abroad, then the Governor General would come forward with 
his over-riding powers. I submit. Sir, that even that is a restriction which 
no Finance Minister in a self-governing Dominion will allow to be imposed 
upon himself. Why go to self-governing Dominions? Take the case of 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member? What has he done during 
the last year or two? He has raised both at home and abroad loans at 
rates of interest w^hich Ave consider to he ruinous to ihe credit of India 
(“Hear, hear” from the non-official Benches), and yet does not my 
Honourable friend claim the fullest discretion to a(*t as he thinks best in 
the interests of India and the financial stability of the country? If the 
Finance IVIember under the existing constitution can be entrusted AA'ith 
these wide powers, then I for one fail to understand hoAV you can st^ok 
to put restrictions on the similar powers of the Finance Minister of a 
self-governing Dominion, 

Let me now tako the last point — the Governor General’s over-ri«^tn ’ 
powers Avith regard to budgetary arrangements. The details of the budyt t- 
/ ary arrangements — the details of the taxes to he imposed or to be rem t 
ted — are matters wdiicli ought to be left entirely io the discretion of the 
Finance Minister; and if the Governor General is to be given over-riding 
poAA^ers in this matter, then may I respectfully ask, avIio is to advise the 
Governor General in these matters? Surely the Governor General cannot 
be expected to be an expert in finance. Is it suggested that there ought 
to be officers of the Finance Department aa^Ko are to be in direct tondi 
with the Governor General and Avho will give him advice as to whether 
the Indian Finance Minister is acting Avisely or not? Or is it intended 
that the Governor Generial should receive his advice from Whitehall er 
the business men in the City of London? In either case I say- it Avould 
be a scheme which it would be absolutely impossible to Avork and which 
would seriously hamper the operations of the Finance Minister. 

I shall now briefly refer to the question of the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank. This is not the occasion when one ought to go into details 
about the constitution of a Reserve Bank. I know that a great deal of 
misapprehension exists even in well-informed quarters' about the functions 
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of a Beserve Bank. The Government of India’s despatch and the Beport 
of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee have recognised that it may be 
Yory difficult indeed to establish a Beserve Bank in the present state of 
economic depression and in the present state of the gold resources at ther 
disposal of the Government of India. But that is a matter of detail into 
\v)iic-h I need not enter. There is however one point connected with the 
Kesorve Bank about which I cannot express myself too strongly and I 
would ask Honourable Members to keep their eyes upon this point, the 
pHjjnifieance of which emerges from the Government of India’s despatch 
on constitutional reforms. They say in this despatch that a Beserve Bank 
on.L^ht to be appointed, and that it should work in close co-operation with, 
and on lines — mark the words — approved by, the Bank of England (“Hear, 
hear” from the non-official Benches). It is suggested in this despatch 
seriously that the Beserve Bank of India ought to be subject to the orders? 
of the Bank of England. Anyone who knows even the A, B & C. of 
finance, or the functions of a Beserve Bank, will throw the suggestion 
out with contempt, ridicule and scorn. Not even a vanquished country, 
vanquished on the field of battle, would expect at the hands of the victor 
a claim that its own Central Bank should be controlled by another Central 
Bank. I really cannot understand who was responsible for putting 
that sentence in the Government of India’s despatch. There must 
certainly be co-operation with the Bank of England; for a Beserve Bank, 
to discharge its functions properlv, must work in co-operation not merely 
wiih the Bank of England but with the Central Banks all over the world. 
But that the policy of the Indian Central Bank should be dictated and 
approved by the Bank of England is a proposition which no sensible man 
would agree to. I agree without any reservation that the Beserve Bank 
must be free from all political influence — political influence either from the 
BHtish side or from this side; and I am prepared to concede that for the 
stnhilitv of India’s finances it would bo essential to establish a Beserve Bank 
at fhe earliest possible moment. But, Sir, if the cstnbh'shmont of a Beserve 
Bfmk is to imply that this Bank is to be contmlled by the Bank of 
Bn‘d‘ind, then I mav warn Ihe Covornment of India and those who will 
1)0 engaged in the Bound Table Conference hereafter that no section of 
Tnriinn public opinion will tolerate such an arrangement. 

The third and last safeguard suggested is that the y)revious sanction of 
tlio (lovornor General should bo obtained for any amendment of the Indian 
Biper (hirroncy A(!t. Here comes the snag about exchange. The sum 
aad siihstane.R of this provision is that the Indian Finance Minister and 
tlio Fudian Parliament will not have power, without the previous sanction 
of the Governor General, to alter the relation between its own currency 
and gold. The Noble Lord Beading, took great pains to explain this 
point and he suggested in his speech, 

“Wp.11, then, when once vou have done that, of course it would open, as I conceive 
jl. to the Legislature to pass any Bill that it chose with regard to the rate of exchange, 
you cannot do that with safety before the Reserve Bank is established.** 

Bvon if it is conceded that, before a Beserve Bank is established, it 
n^ay not be safe to aHer the rate of exchange, surely after the Beserve 
Bnnk is established, it must be open to India’s Parliament to alter the 
^1^ if it so chooses. The Noble Lord conceded that point in his speech. 
Evidently the danger from the British point of view underlying this pro- 
'^ouncement of the Noble Lord was pointed out to him, later on and there 
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then appears a very significant footnote by Lord Reading at the end of 
that page and this is what it says : 

“Lord Reading wishes it to be understood that these r^parks were reaRy intended 
to explain to the Committee that it wag not the function of the Reserve iBank to fix 
the ratio but that this was the function of the Legislature.** 

So far so good. 

“lie accepts however the proposal made in para. 18 of the Report that provision 
should be made requiring the Governor General’s previous sanction to the introduction 
of a Bill to amend the Paper Currency or Coinage Acts.** 

This footnote nullifies the whole explanation which the Noble Lord 
thought it worth while to give to the delegates of the Hound Table Con- 
ference. This means, Sir, that wluitcver might be the opinion of the 
future Finance Minister of India about the parity between gold and our 
own currency, he will for all times to come be bound by the rate that has 
been fixed whether be considers that rate to be good or bad or in the 
interests of India or against it. As I said at the outset, it is not possible, 
st the short time at my disposal to subject this question of financial safe- 
guards to a more searching analysis. But what T have said so far is 
enough to enable Honourable Members to understand that this is a matter 
which raises probably the most fundamental issue which the delegates at 
the next Round Table Conference will have to face. 

I would in conclusion say a few words with regard to the question of 
what is called equality of trading rights. The enunciation of this principle 
is given in a paragraph in the Minorities Committee s Report. Sir, if 
that principle means that the Europeans in India arc entitled to ask that 
whatever property they have acquired so far, whatever rights they have 
acquired so far in our country should not be confiscated by any measure 
of the Legislature, then I say that we straightaway concede that principle. 
In fact, it will be unworthy of any country to think or even dream for a 
moment of confiscating existing rights and acquired property rights. If 
that is all what is meant by this proviso regarding equality of trading 
rights, then there is absolutely no difficulty, but if by that proviso is meant 
that in future every Tom, Dick and Harry would have the liberty to 
come and do what he likes in India, then, I must say that we cannot for 
a moment think of conceding any such right. Why? I need not give 
any argument in support of my contention. This contention has been ac- 
cepted in Imperial Conferences, one after another. It is now' well estab- 
lished, as a result of a service of decisions of the Imperial Conference' 
each component part of the British Commonwealth of Nations will have 
perfect and unfettered liberty to manage its own economic affairs in the 
best interests of iis own country, and to that purpose to regulate the 
character and composition of its population. If, Sir, Englishmen wore 
to ask the right of coming and trading freely in India in the future merely 
on the basis that thov also are the suhjeets of His Majesty the King, then 
show them those Resolutions of the Imperial Conferences 
which have denied to them these rights in any other part of the self- 
governing Dominions. In fact one self-governing 'Dominion has gone to 
the extent of practically confiscating and expropriating the acquired and 
existing n’erhts of its Indian subjects — refer to the? position in South 
Africa. But, we might assure our friends of the European community 
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that we will not do anything of the sort. So far as the existing and 
acquired rights are concerned, we will most scrupulously and most jealously 
guard them as if they are our own rights and privileges, and if, beyond 
that, they mean to claim that merely by reason of their being subjects of 
His Majesty the King, they are at liberty to come to India and 
do as they like, trade as they like, open industries as they like just as any 
other Indian subject, then, S'ir, I would say, we cannot subscribe to any 
proposition of that nature. That is my interpretation of the proviso re- 
garding equality of trading rights. If anything else is meant by that, it 
would be tantamount to mortgaging the economic and fiscal interests of 
India. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I am not prepared to take over my paternal pro- 
perty in the form of my country with mortgages full to the hUt, mortgages 
which I cannot even redeem at a future date, because that will be the 
position if these safeguards and these rights about equality of trading were 
int('rpretcd in any other way than the interpretation that I have sought to 
put upon them. 

I cannot, Sir, sum up the ambition of every one in India in this matter 
Ix^tter than by quoting your own words, words that you used in the Old 
Imperial Legislative Council 15 years ago. You said on that occasion: 

“If tlie Government of India were to adopt measures solely in the interests of the 
people of this country without any restrictions or limitations in iiscal matters, our 
industrial development would he in a fair way of successful accomplishment. India 
wants fiscal autonomy as th© first step towards her industrial regeneration and if 
Indian public opinion is to have any weight in the determination of this question, we 
<uight to get it at once.’* 

Fifteen years ago, Sir, you thought, we ought to get it at once, and can 
any one deny the statement that the time is overdue when India must 
now get the fullest and most unrestricted freedom to regulate her financial, 
economic and fiscal policies in the interests of India and India alone. 
(Applause.)/ 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
dock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Sir Hugh Cocke (Bombay : Phiropcan) : Sir, I should like to join with 
previous speakers this morning in offering my thanks and our 
thanks to tlic dtilegates for all they did at the Conference, and our congra- 
tulations on the considerable measure of progress which they effected. 
It was pointed out that they carried on their work in a congenial atmo- 
sphere and that that had helped materially to the progress which had 
been attained. I hope that in the continuation of this Conference it 
^»y he possible to maintain a similar atmosphere and similar progress, 
far as we are epneerned on these Benches, w^c are looking on mainly 
spectators of Indians settling their own affairs ; but if at any time 
We can be of assistance in the setiloment of those very difficult problems 
which at present remain unsolved — which are not the direct concern of 
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ourselves but in which our assistance might possibly be asked — can 
only say that we shall come in and assist in any way we possibly can. 
(Applause.) ISir, there is no doubt whatever that considerable ..work was 
done in London and that foundations have been laid. The main founua- 
tion of a federal constitution was agreed upon, and that is one delinito 
basis upon w'hich to start all further effort and consultation. Then on 
the top of that came llie big question of responsibility or no responsibility 
in the Central Governnient and that was agreed upon; and that gives 
another key and anotluir basis on Avhich to build. Here you have two 
very substantial bases U2)on which to start furtlier work. Then on the 
top of that of course came the safeguards which in outline were agreed, 
or mainly agreed, upon but which in matters of detail have still got to 
bo settled. Of course when we say that the framework was agreed upon, 
one cannot help being struck, in looking through this book, at the number 
of paragraplis which one comes across, in which it is i^ointed out that 
these matters will have to be gone into later as there w'as no time to 
deal with iliem. That applies to many quite important matters. But, 
as I have said, three of the main points were threshed out in London 
and a definite basis exists now on which to work. The word "workable'^ 
was used this morning by the Leader of the Opposition and that word 
was used on various occasions in London, and I venture to think that 
that w’ord requires to be used frequently in deciding whether we are 
building something w^hich is workable. It is so easy to put down 
wonderful constitution on paper, but one has got to be certain as far 
as possible that the constitution one is building is really going to work. 
In that connection one has to remember that there are varying interests 
in the eounirv, interests perhaps wdneh are represented hero but never- 
theless interests wdiicli are not very vocal interests of very large numbers 
of the country who arc not politically educated but want to make sure 
that the Baj which is going to be established is a Baj under v/hieh they 
will be safe and be able to prosper. 

Sir, this is a debate when time is limited and when one cannot do 
very much more than make general remarks. One word of warning I 
should like to utter. I have noticed in speeches which have been made 
fn this Rouse in the last few weeks that there is an idea that it will be 
possible to carry on and bring to completion this Conference at a very 
early date and that the new constitution can be set up almost immediately. 
Well, when one goes through this book and sees the number of points 
which have got to be threshed out, some of wdiich will necessitate com- 
mittees b('ing set \ip, in matters of franchise and so on, I wonder whether 
it will be possible to produce something which is workable very soon — 
we do not want to start anything which is not workable — in that short 
time which I think many Members of this House envisage. I personally 
think that it will be a matter of months before you can get these problems 
settled and the new constitution hammered out. But we have got to 
have patience. \Vc have gone a fair way on the journey. Sir, Mr. 
Chetty this morning got down to more detail than the other speakers 
and I do not want to follow him far because it seemed to me that some 
of his remarks dealt with matters which could be very much easier dealt 
with in committee. But he rather indicated that he was not satisfied 
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with the financial safeguards and he %vas rather suspidious of them. 
Yet, as regards that, I think the Prime Minister's statement, although: 
it is only an outline, is after all fairly definite as to the road that is to 
be followed. It is a short paragraph, and I should like to read it. 
It says : • 

“As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility must necessarily be 
subject to such conditions as will ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred under 
the authority of the Secretary of State and the maintenance unimpaired of the financial 
sUii)ihty and credit of India.’* 

Tliiit, one might say, relates to outside affairs the credit of India in the 
world. It goes on to say: 

“The Report of the Federal Structure Committee indicates some ways of dealing 
with this subject including a Reserve Rank, the service of loans, and Exchange policy, 
which, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, will have to be provided for some- 
how in the new constitution. It is of vital interest to all parties in India to accept 
these provisions, to maintain financial confidence. Subject to these provisions the- 
Indian Government would have full financial responsibility for the methods of raising 
revGTUio and for the control of expenditure on non-reserved services.” 

That seems to indicate, to my mind, fairly accurately, that as regards 
India's external situation in the future, His Majesty’s Government have 
gut to bo assured that whatever the arrangements that are made, they 
are reasonable and lasting and do not run the risk of impairing India's 
crudit. As regards the internal situation, the question of India's finance 
and fiscal arrangements, that definitedy will be a matter for Indians 
tlioniselves, so that 1 do not think that Mr. Ghetty's suspicions as regards 
financial arrangements were perhaps altogctlier justified. He stated — 
or at any rate he rather assumed — ^tliat once the Beserve Bank is estab- 
lished, it would he no interest to anybody what India did with her 
finances. 1 think he lias overstretched the mark. Ho said that India 
would liave a perfect right to raise money in any market slic likes. I 
prcsiinu3 that ^dlo will. Whetlior there arc any safeguards at all, I do 
not know. But it will be a little difficult for India to raise mouev in 
niiirkots without some association with the British Government. That 
hns been true in the past as regards Colonial loans. But T do not w’ant 
to pursue that. It is going ratlier too much into detail and fimo is short. 

Coming now to the question of trading rights, with which Mr. Chetty 
also dealt, one is glad to hear him reassure those wdio may be somewhat 
nervous, if not now, at imy rate niay have been in tlic past, that the 
existing rights of British trade interests — either trading interests or pro- 
perty — would be guarded with scrupulous jealousy — those were his words. 
Ho then went on to draw a distinction between the rights existing today 
the rights which will be created hereafter. That distinction is not 
one which is very easy to follow, and it will have to be thrashed out. 
Naturally if a man is trading today in business and if he dies, he assumes 
^is successors will he allowed to carry on that business. But that successor 
today has no rights, bo that all these points raise practical issues. But 
gpnorally speaking, the rights that we maintain that we ought to have-— 
^^d this T think has been admitted — are the same rights of trading in 
^odia as Indians have to trade in ^England. That is what we have held 
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out for. There may of course be exceptional cases where certain pro- 
visions have to be made in connection with what are termed “key indus- 
tries*'. But subject to the right of a country to protect itself in that 
matter, we maintain that as individuals and as corporations, we 
ought to have the same rights to continue to trade in India, 
ourselves and our successors, as the Indian has in England. Sir, that, 
I think, is all I want to say on the question of trading rights and financial 
responsibilities. On the general subject, I should like to say again that 
I realise tliat the speeches made tliis morning have been of high merit 
and this debate has been continued on lines on which, I think, the House 
can congratulate itself. I hope that that will continue and that everyone 
will, in the words of Sir Abdur Bahim, not consider it desirable to discuss 
at any great length events of the past. If we are going to do that, a 
good deal of misunderstanding, I think, is bound to arise. The whoL' 
point is — as the Commander-in-Chief said in another place and in another 
connection the other day — wash out the past and let us get down to 
business. That, I think, would he a very good motto for this House. 
Take this document, go over the ground which has been covered and 
as regards all ihose matters which arc still undecided, get down to it and 
see that wc reach conclusions whieh will enable this groat constitutional 
development to go on without any hindrance whatever. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Mr. President, if I intervene at this very early stage in this 
debate, it is only because I wish to place before the House at the very 
outset a more or less correct idea of what was decided with reference to 
some of the details that my friend, Mr. Chetty, referred to this morning. 

I should like to take this opportunity, Sir, on behalf of myself and my 
fellow-delegates on the Round Table Conference, to convey our thanks to 
the two leaders of the parties in this House who have expressed apprecia- 
tion of our work and .standing on the floor of the Parliament of India, 
I should also like to convey our thanks to the British public, to the 
leaders of the tliroe great parties and to all those who assisted us in 
England in the discharge of our duties. (Applause.) I should iiko to 
convey n special word of thanks to the press in England which has generally 
been remarkably helpful to us and — ^if I may not be misunderstood as 
making an invidious distinction between news agencies — to Reuters and 
the Associated Press of India which have done a great deal to give correct 
information as regards the progress of the work of the Round Table 
Confereneo. Sir, the atmospbere in which we met iu London, the spirit 
of good-will that prevailed, the helpful nature of the criticism that waa 
levelled against, thn proposal*? that were put forward, have been referred 
to hv my esteemed friend, T)iwnn Bahadur Rangaehariar. It was not a 
qu(*stion of the fitness of Indians for this or for that. To that e'vtent 
the preamble of the 1010 Act was thrown ov^^rhoard. But w^e were there 
to make our easo, and thev on the British side, to quote the language 
the Prime Ministor. to make out their case, and We were both to adias 
our difFerenees and to come to agrepment on a basis of mutual under- 
standing. T hone, Sir that that snirit will he continued in t^^e 
stages of these proceedings, and that whether the plnu of the Conference 
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jg laid in London or in India, there wUl be nothing lacking of that good- 
will! ^f that sweet reasonableness, of that spirit of compromise and under-’ 
standing which prevailed in London, and which, I hope, will continue 
to prevail in this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, before elaborating on the details of this frame-work, I should like— 
because rny time is very limited and I do not know whether I can cover 
the ground adequately — I should like to refer to the speech of my friend, 
]Mr. Chetty, and remove what I would call certain legitimate and natural 
misapprehensions which arise in his mind and which probably are shared 
by a great many of my countrymen. I come to the question of safeguards 
wliich I think in its own way is a very essential feature of tlie scheme; 
and I come specifically to the question of financial safeguards. At the 
outset I should say that T pose as no authority on financial matters 
wlititsoever. T am liere to lay before this House only such knowledge as 
I have been able to derive by a membership of that very important 
CoTiimittee, the Federal Structure Committee; and it so happens that 
T am the only Membt^r of this House present here who was Ji member 
of the Federal Structure Committee — ^Mr. Mahomed AH Jinnah having 
chosen so far not to return to India. Let me assure Mr. Chetty and 
others of his way of thinking that not one of us on the Hound Table 
Conference, British Indians particularly, was for a moment oblivious of 
the fact that the financial question was the real test of all progress towards 
solf-trovcrnmcnt, and that if even for a moment we ignored the vital need 
for financial autonomy all idea of self-government and all idea of respon- 
sible government would he merely chimerical and a mirage. Therefore, 
whatever else we have agreed upon or we have not agreed upon, let there 
be no misunderstanding in any quarter that we were not aware of the 
extreme importance, the cardinal momentum of this question of financial 
safeguards. 

At the very outset I should like to refer to one sentence in this Report, 
which perhaps would have avoided much of the criticism that Mr. Chetty 
levelled at some of tlie safeguards suggested and which perhaps might have 
put tiic delegates from the British India side in a fairer position* than they 
otherwise appear from the remarks of Mr. Chetty. At a very early stage in 
those proceedings it is pointed out in this Report 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir, and in order to remove any possible misunderstanding, I would like 
to tell my Honourable friend and those who worked with him at the Round 
Table Conference, that the object of my criticism was not to make out 
that the Indian delegates had given up the interests of India. My whole 
object in my speech is this : The question of financial safeguards as em- 
bodied in the Federal Structure Committee’s Report is so vague and liable 
to at least two interpretations; and I said if one of these interpretations is 
correct then we cannot agree; but if the other interpretation is eorroet we 
agree. It is therefore up to my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramaswami 
Miidaliar, and his co-delegates to lay at rest all suspicion by Jissiiring us 
that the interpretation about which wc have got apprehension has absolutely 
110 basis in fact. 

Biwan Bahadur *A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I trust. Sir. that you would 
^ave taken note of the time which has been taken bv this speech. 
(Laughter.) I was on the question as to how far the British Indian deie- 
f^iites have agreed to these safeguards. It is perfectly true that in the 
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course of the Report various suggestions have been made, various state* 
ments have been embodied relating to safeguards on this cardinal question. 
What wo have to see is what arc the agreements that have been reached 
with reference to these safeguards; and let me here give a quotation — the 
quotation I was about to read when my friend, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty 
interrupted me. “Upon the question of finance*', says Lord ^ Sankey as 
the Chairman of our (^ommittec in the report, “Indian opinion was that 
even the saf(‘giiards sot out in the Report went too far, especially these 
giving special powers to the Governor General**. That general statement 
should put our position perfectly clearly before the Members of this Assem- 
bly and before! our countrymen in India. 

Let me now come to the specific safeguards which were referred to by 
Mr. Chetty. Take the question of the Reserve Bank which should be 
established. When the Prime Minister said that the condition precedent 
of the establishment of a Reserve Bank should somehow or other find a 
place in the constitution, he obviously referred to the simple fact that 
certain powers will have to inhere in His Excellency the Viceroy till tlie 
Reserve Bank comes into existence, and nothing more than that. If we 
can assure them that, before ever the draft constitution is placed before 
the House of Commons, the Reserve Bank would have come into existence, 
then there would be no necessity for any mention- regarding that proviso 
in the Bill which will be laid before the House of Commons. . . . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Whose fault was it? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: There have been references 
made to the past, and to that extent I agree with my Honourable friend, 
Sir Abdur Rahim, that it will do no good raking up the past. I, as a nev 
Member of the House, in any case, am not wdlliiig to pore through the 
past records of this Assembly and to place before other Honourable 
Members on tliis side of tlie House or Members sitting on the Treasury 
Benches a long history of the past and recriminations based thereon. I 
am coulent to take notet of the present, and I arn content — more than 
content — to lf>ok to the future which is so full of hope and so full of 
promise. (Cheers from the Government benches.) 

Now, Sir, with reference to the Reserve Bank the position was merely 
this. The ])ol!cv of declaring what should be the excdiange is inherent in 
Uie Legislature itself and the Legislature could not be deprived of it. 
But the day to day administration of that policy must inhere somewhere 
outside the Government of India. We know that at the present moment 
the (loverninent of India are also seized of that policy and wo know what 
criticism we have been addressing to the Treasury Benches and to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Government of India with reference to 
tuc manipulations of currency and exchange so as to suit particular interests 
and particular needs. If therefore that criticism is just today, it will be 
eqiia y just even when a self-governing India comes into existence, oven 
ministries are established. So that, what has been done 
with reference to the other Dominions, in the course., of the constitution 
Of other federations, has been done in the case of India also; I am glad 
o note that m my friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty’s criticism, there is 
u fundamental principle that a Reserve Bank 

B Oil c established to administer the day to day currency and exchange 
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policy of this country. All that was meant by this power was that, dll 
the establishment of a Keservo Bank, the Viceroy should have the power 
to veto any policy with reference to exchange; and that is specifically 
mentioned in paragraph 20 of the Eeport. Let me read it for the benefit 
of the House : 

“The Sub-committee recognise that it may be difficult in existing conditions to 
Fci up a Reserve Rank of sufficient strength and equipped vrith the necessary gild 
and sterling reserves immediately, and that therefore until this has been done some 
special provisions will be found necessary to secure to the Governor General adequate 
control over monetary policy and currency.** 


I should be ti very poor student of logic indeed if I were not to interpret 
this as meaning that, when this Reserve Bank has been established, these 
special powers the Governor General will have over monetary policy and 
currency will not exist. 

Now, let me come to the question of borrowings. My friend referred 
to external borrowings, and internal borrowings. With reference to ex- 
ternal borrowings the position was merely this, that where you wanted to 
raise sterling loans in England and you wanted the backing of the Govern- 
ment in England for that purpose, then there must be some power in the 
Viceroy to see whether that loan can be properly raised or not; and it 
was with reference to this that, that very distinguished member of cur 
delegation. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to whom every party, every citizen in 
this country owes an incalculable debt of gratitude (cheers) for the good 
work that he did in that committee, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said that the 
position was identical with that of the Dominions. What happens today 
wlum a sterling loan is raised is that the moment the Finance Member of 
tlio Government of India determines on the raising of that loan, he goes 
to the Home Government, gets the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Tn‘asury to back up that loan and then it is treated as trustee security or 
fidnciary security. . . . 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Not at all. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: . . . and when that fiduciary 
security is raised,' the rate of interest is better; the guarantee for those 
wlir) are investors is better and obviously adv«antages flow from it. That 
is evactly the position so far as the Dominions arc concerned. I should 
like to road one more extract. I have already said that I do not possess 
the great authority which some IMembcrs of this House have to deal with 
subjects of this character, and therefore it is with great trepidation that 
I venture to tread on these very difficult financial matters. But I am 
hound to place before the House my view of the case, the view that I took 

a delegate to the Round Table Conference whether it was right or 
whcitber it was wrong. I may add that it was because some of us felt 
hc'sitant on these matters that wo said that we were not the sole repositories 
of wisdom who were gathered in London, and that men of greater wisdom, 
^oen who had partaken in budgetary discussions time after time in this 
Assembly and were hh\e to give much more learned knowledge to that 
subject, that they should also have their voice heard and therefore we came 
fo tentative conclusions — or rather we did not come to any conclusions at 
^11 on some points. 
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With reference to the position in the Dominions I may quote Mr. Keith 
who should be accepted as an authority. 

“Keservation is obviously so much superior to disallowance of completed legislation, 
which would always be extremely offensive and might create much difficulty after new 
arrangements had been made on the faith of legislation, that the later power is definitely 
obsolescent, though it is too much to say that it is obsolete. Indeed, every Dominion 
or State which desires to take advantage of the privilege of having its stocks included 
in the list of those in which trustees in the United Kingdom can invest, must put on 

formal record the view that any Act which infringed the security on the faith of 

which investors lent their money to the Government would properly be disallowed, 
and the pressure of financial opinion is sufficiently strong to render it quite pbssible 
that a Bill so offending would be disallowed if the Governor did carelessly assent to 
it. But the probability of any Dominion thus breaking faith is negligible, at d 
Queensland’s experience in finding borrowing precluded until she modified her confisca- 
tory land legislation is not such as to encourage further movements in this direction, 
unless indeed the electorate loses its head altogether. The Canadian provinces are 

unable to have their stocks listed as trustee securities simply because the Imperial 

Government has not the power of disallowance, and will not accept the suggestion that 
the Dominion Government might give an assurance that it would disallow on the 
request of the Imperial Government.** 

My friend wanted to know what provision there was in any Dominion con- 
stitution with reference to that. The provision is there obviously, the 
power of disallowance or the power of giving parliamentary consent, for, 
after all, these measures have to be promoted through financial Bills, and if 
the Viceroy or the Governor General of a Dominion has the power of dis- 
allowance, that is how it acts on and controls the capacity of the Finance 
Member of the Dominion to raise a fiduciary loan or a loan backed up by 
the English Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Now, Sir, with reference to internal loans, the proposition was urged 
by Lord Beading, and it is perfectly true, that if there were a series of 
deficits year after year, and a Finance Member of the Government of 
India, disregarding all canons of financial propriety, were to think of rais- 
ing loans in order to m^et recurring charges, then it may be possible for 
the Viceroy to put a veto on such powers of borrowing. No agreement 
was reached on that subject. We pointed out that the record of the 
Government of India was exactly as Lord Beading had pointed out, that a 
series of deficits had occurred year after year, and that it would be very 
/ curious indeed, — just the argument that Mr. Chetty very naturally put for- 
ward, — if the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the future self-governing 
India were placed in a worse position than the present Finance Member 
of the Government of India. As regards the budgetary provisions, I 
not aware of any restrictions which are sought to be imposed by any veto 
of the Viceroy or the Governor General. Now, Sir, subject to this, the 
Finance Member of the future responsible Government will have absolute 
powers. 

My friend referred to fiscal matters — I do not want to waste my own 
time and that of the House by quoting the relevant extracts — ^but rny 
friend will find in this Beport that an absolute right is given to the Fin- 
ance Member to adjust the future fiscal policy of the country. Let there 
be no doubt that the unfortunate experience we had in the last Session 
of the last Assembly of Members being dissatisfied* with the fiscal policy 
and walking out of the House cannot occur in the future responsible Gov- 
f^rnment of this country, that the fiscal policy of the country will be solely 
and altogether in the hands of the Finance Member, and that no other 
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interest of any kind will have any voice in the matter of adjusting those* 
hscal rights. It has also been made clear that these safeguards as far 
ns possible, even to the limited extent that they have been suggested, are 
only transitory or temporary, and the hope has been expressed, and I 
trust that that hope will be translated into practice, that these safeguards 
will lie in reserve and that on the one hand the future Prime Minister of 
the Federal Government will see to it that those powers are not called 
into existence and that on the other hand Governors and Viceroys will so 
conduct themselves that they will not rush in with proposals of veto or 
with any other proposals which will necessitate the use of these reserve 
powers. 

Now, Sir, I do not want to go into the details of this question very much 
finther. I only want to suggest this that the work of the Round Table 
Conference has to be assessed by taking the whole thing into considera- 
tion. It is perfectly true that great unanimity prevailed, and I want to 
pay my own tribute of admiration, thousrh I am one of the members, to 
the spirit of goodwill and comradeship shown by all the British Indian dele- 
gates irrespective of class, of race, of creed or of community or sex. I 
want to pay my special mead of tribute to my European colleagues tod' 
tc leaders like Sir Hubert Carr, Edgar Wood and Mr. Gavin Jones, 
to the great help that they gave at every stage of the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conference and to the far-seeing policy which they adopted 
v'ith reference to many of these questions. Sir Hubert Carr in the final 
Plenary Session made a special appeal w'hich found a warm response when 
lie said — and I would draw the attention of my European colleagues to it : 

“Let me remind my Indi&n colleagues to remember this that no convention would 
he of any good to us, that no statutory safeguard would be of any real value to us, 
hut that the thing that mattered most, the thing on which their future I’ights and 
privileges depended was the goodwill of the community as a whole." (Applause.) 

When once the European community realises that f ;ct, and if they will 
boar in mind what Sir Hubert Carr has said, — and here I may say how 
pleased we are that the European Association has tried to fall back on the 
leadership of Sir Hubert Carr once more and has invited him to come 
back to this country and lead their community at this juncture, — if my 
European friends will bear in mind what Sir Hubert Carr has said, there 
will be no difficulty in solving a great many problems which may arise 
with reference to vested interests of British trading communities. I do 
not wrant to encroach on this question of trading rights. I feel there are 
other Members of this House who can legitimately explain any of the provi- 
s^'ons which have been suggested with reference to this question. 

Sir, I should like to say only one thing with ref(^rcnce to the Round 
Table Conference and the spirit in which that work has been conducted. 
As I said, there was no question of a subject nation and a ruling race with 
reference to that Conference. Tlie very conception of the Round Table 
Conference precluded the raising of small and trivial issues and making 
debatable points. 

My friend referred to the Government of India despatch and to their 
proposals with reference to the Reserve Departments. Let 
mo say quite candidly, though I do not knoV how far the Members of 
fhe Government of India will relish the fact, that no Member of the 
Federal Structural Committee read that portion of the despatch, at least 1 
did not, and I am sure Lord Sankey, even if he had read it, was courteouB. 
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^enough not to refer to it. Now, Sir, it is unfair to criticise the Gov- 
-eminent of India with reference to that. They were writing for condi- 
tions quite different, absolutely and essentially different from conditions 
which arose at the Eound Table Conference. They were referring to a 
federation as something which might come into existence in the Greek 
•calends. They were referring to responsible government as something 
which would probably be ruled out as a mere dream. They were not 
writing for conditions which actually arose in London. {Several Honour- 
able Members: “Please go on, go on.*') With reference to a great many 
of these proposals of the Government of India, I do not say criticism, but 
the observation can legitimately be made that they were making it for 
another state of affairs and for other conditions and not for the conditions 
that actually arose at the Conference. 

I consider, Sir, that there were three fundamental positions that arose 
at the Eound Table Conference and which have been decided at the con- 
ference and which must form the framework of any future constitution of 
this country. The first is the question of an All-India Federation, the 
•second the principle of responsibility, and the third of safeguards; and 
here let me say that the Princes played their part most nobly, and the 
patriotic sentiments which they gave expression to revolutionised most of 
us with reference to our idea of the Order of Princes and their ideas with 
reference to the future of this country. Sir, T cannot command sufficient 
language to tell this House as to how their declaration revolutionised the 
whole atmosphere, and when the Prime Minister said in the final speech 
of his that the Princes came, spoke and cleared everything before them, 
he was giving expression to a bare truism. Hero and there there is an 
idea, and I venture to combat that idea, that the representatives which 
the States may send will be a sort of bulkwark against all progressive 
legislation, but the statements that their Highnesses made, the obvious 
patriotic motives with which they were inspired on the Eeforms do not 
lead one to believe that they will he less patriotic in future than they were 
af- the most critical and cnicial stage of the constitutional development of 
mv country. I venture to think that he will be a very ungenerous critic 
indeed who wouM, in spite of the most unmistakeable signs of patriotism 
which have l-i'rn . vinced nt the Conference, still continues to have that 
feeling of sn=ui<-;fv^.. Sir, there arc two sorts of mentality that we have 
got to avoid. There is the inveterate pessimist who looks at everything 
achieved as really honeless and that nothing can come out of it. There 
is the obdurate optimist, on the other hand, 'who thinks that the heaven 
has been reached, that the goal has been attained, that we can sit with 
folded hands and think that a new constitution will suddenly drop down 
from somewhere. I realise that there are many debatable points, many 
controversial issues which have not yet been settled. I realise that the 
path is going to be a very, very thorny one for whosoever continues the 
work of this Eound Table Conference. But given the spirit which exist- 
ed in London, — the spirit of compromise as between Indians, as betwe'n 
the princes and the commoners, as between British and Indian, — do not 
despair of success. Sir, the Prime Minister said in the concluding portion 
of his speech: 

“T hope you will go back aad tell your compatriots what you have found. 
may have to disagree Pometimes and somewhere with the letter of what has hren 
written. I hope you will never have to disagree with the spirit in which you have been 
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Anri I am here to tell my friends in this Legislative Assembly, and through 
thtin, tfie public at large, that, whatever safeguards we may agree with or 
disagree with, the spirit in which we have been met we cannot gainsay, 
and let us all work for that future, irrespecxive of what the past has been, 
in the hope ^hat we shall usher in a day when it can truly be said : 

“The star of love, all stars above, 

Now reigns over earth and sky, 

And high and low, the influence know.*’ (Applause.) 

Mr. R. S. Saima (N<ominated Non-Official) : I am afraid, Sir, that the 
previous speaker, .Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, with whose 
speocli I entirely agree, has not however made a good debating point 
wlu'U in the course of his concluding remarks, in paying a tribute to the 
rnneos he said that they came spoke and conquered! That rather looks 
i^ijspicious ; and I should like him to have said that the Princes came, 
spola', but were conquered by delegates like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar. (Laughter.) 

I am glad that the Leader of the Opposition, as well as the Leader 
of (lit^ new Independent Party have been this morning full, frank and 
ponorous in their appreciation of the conclusions of the Bound * Table 
CVmftTcnce, as embodied in the lii^toric statement of Afr. Bamsay Alac- 
Donald. T wish, however, that the sane and sober advice of my Honour- 
fil)lc friend, Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar, had been followed by Air. 
Shannuikham Ohetty, and I think it would have been better for the latter 
to have confined himself to remarks of a general nature and not given 
llic debate an acrimonious and racial turn. (Laughter from Opposition 
honehes.) (An Honourable Member: “Truth is truth’*.) Air. Chetty 
vas ialking with patriotic fervour of an India mortgaged to the hilt. With 
].!if;si()nat(‘ emphasis he spoke of Torn, Dick and Harry coming to this 
toiaitrv and carrving on trade and commerce as he liked. T can quite 
ii'jipreciato that this indignant gesture quite necessary and essential from 
fi |)Mrticular point of view. This is useful when Honourable Alernhers want 
to make their retreat secure, wlien thev want to keep themselves in the 
trood l^ookF# of the Swarajists, and when the imminent change in the 
i Swnraiist policv comes, they will he able to sail under their flag safely to 
tlio haven of the Legislative Assembly 

Mr. B. Das: A'ou are now sailing under the flag of Clive Street. 

Mr. R, S. Sarma: Yes. Anv way T am not at all speaking either on 
1-olialf of Olive Street or anvhodv else and T know that Clive Street has sup- 
poTfi.rl tlic Swaraiists and Swarajist papers more than they have support- 
ed mo or people who hold views similar to mine. 

Mr, S. O, Jog (Bcrar Benresentative) : Sir, we arc now discussing the 
filldiii 

''S' of tlie Bound Tabic Conference. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: I wns going to say, these people, by such interrun- 
♦'ons, and display of patriotifiri woiild be able to sail under the Swarajist 
<0 fhe safe ^ haven of the Federal Assembly. and not find themselves 
high and dry on the barren rocks of obscurity and nothingness 
T am one of those who believe that we ought to meet frankness with 

F 
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franknee^, and the frank and full-hearted statement of the Prime Minister 
should be met, in my opinion, with the same frankness and full-hearted- 
ness. Tributes were paid this morning to the delegates of the Round 
Table Conference. But I think the tributes will be more sincere if, in&tead 
of their being merely couched in words, we show in our actions that we 
appreciate the standpoint that they have taken and we accept the prin- 
oples underlying the scheme which has been adumbrated by the Prime 
Minister. After all, the Prime Minister’s# statement — it will probably be 
a corniiionplace now to say it — is a great historic document, and for ages 
without end it will remain as a shining landmark in India *s political free- 
dom. Sir, Mr. Shanmukham Ghetty said this morning that the Prime 
Minis-tor was halting with regard to safeguards and he could not adequately 
understand the implications of them. Sir, what pleases me most with 
regard to the statement of the Prime Minister is the transparent sincerity 
and what I may call the courageous modesty of its tone. (Mr. B. Duh : 

Question”.) Ho has never told us for a moment that he is going to give 
Mr. Chetty, or Mr. Das, or any one of us here, the moon from the heavens. 
He has said very clearly and very definitely that so far he can go, that the 
Gabinetior himself would go so far and no further. Wc all know that the 
concessions from the financial aspect are hedged round by reservations, by 
limitations and by safeguards, and I think we owe it to the Prime Minister, 
to the British public and the delegatei!# of the Round Table Conference, we 
owe it to these 'people to tell them very frankly that we accept the con- 
clusions of that (k)Tiference unreservedly in all their implications. There 
are. Sir, reservations and safeguards. Sir Cowasji Jehangir will probably 
be in a better position to tell Mr. Chetty the position with regard to the 
Dominions, but T wish to tell him that when we analyse the constitution 
of any country, we always find such reservations and safeguards, somehow 
lodged with the executive head of the administration. He will always find 
them in any constitution, and I should like to have a correction from him 
if he can point out to any constitution, where such reservations ultimately 
are not lodged with the supreme head of the administration. After all. 
Sir, talking about safeguards, reservations#, and limitations, or call them 
whatever you like — do not these things boil down to one thing, namely, 
mutual trust in tlioir application, mutual trust and nuitual goodwill and 
co-opo»’ation ? Tf there is that goodwill, that trust and co-operation 
between the Britishers and Indians#, it may be that none of these reserva- 
tions. none of tliese limitations, none of these safeguards would be brought 
into plav; theses mav not bo put into operation at all. Rut, if, on the other 
hand, there is not that mutual goodwill, if there is s#uspicion, distrust, and 
bitter ill-will, I may then say, however much Mr. Chetty may like to 
have a ])a])er-perfoet and theoretically fool-proof constitution, it will never 
operate to the good of this country, it will never be to the bh'ssing of the 
people. After all, it is iliis weak mistrust in our own capacitv. it is thi^^ 
feeble man’s futile desire to have everything drafted and settled as if 
a legal valid document, it is this idle insistence on preliminaries, tlnil- 
have been the cause of India’s misery in the past, and which, I 
afraid, is going to again land the people of this coiintry into another ship- 
wreck. After all, as I have m\d in the beginning, the Prime Minister s 
statenient makes a great beginning. I go further and claim for it that it 
lavs broad and deep the foundations of India’s future freedom. It is uow 
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up to US to provide the rest. Freedom will never come packed in the four 
corners* of a constitution. It i& the brain, the will, the capacity, the 
character, nay the daring of the people, that will build up stone by stone, 
the fair mansion of Liberty. Let us therefore pool into one common stock 
India’s great reservoirs of wealth in these respects and I hope, Sir, that 
if that is done, India's destiny will be as great in the future, as it was 
glorious in the paE/t. (Applause.) 

• 

MiRn Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : 
Mr. President, I am sure it will be admitted on all hands that the Round 
Table Conference has achieved a, great success. After many doubts, 
fears and set-backs, it has triumphantly evolved the main features of a 
Dominion Status constitution for a self-governing India. There arc many 
ini])ortant cardinal points still to be settled, many gaps still to be filled 
m and a tremendous amount of sub&idiary work to "be done to complete the 
picture, but the fact remains that the Round Table Conference has achiev- 
ed what every patriotic Indian insisted that it should do. There is room 
tor improvement and 1 daresay that by further arguments and negotia- 
tions the proposyals of the Round Table Conference will bo greatly improv- 
ed. In the gracious words of His Majesty the King-Emperor, it has opened 
a new chapter in the history of India, and wc all hopefully look forward 
to an outlook which will restore peace and contentment throughout this 
country. Sir, the Premier's declaration is reassuring and emphatic*. Briefly 
put, it says that the responsibility of the Government of India will rest 
upon the Legislatures, both Central and Provincial, subject to necess-ary 
safeguards during the period of transition and also with such guarantees as 
are required by the minorities to protect their political rights and liberties. 
With full responsibility in the provinces, with responsibility at the centre, 
subject to safeguards, it will be the primary concern of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that the reserved powers are so framed and exercised as not 
io yirejudice the advance of India through the new constitution to full 
responsible government. After the expiry of two years, w^e will see India 
enjoying the responsibility, the pride and the honour of a self-governing 
nation. It is refreshing to note that these principles, which stand supreme 
and inviolable have received the blessing not only of the Labour Govem- 
inont })ut of all the political parties in the House of Commons. That is a 
factor of very great importance since a change of Government in the near 
future cannot affect the principle. Sir, towards the Tnomenlous achieve- 
ments of the Round Tabic Conference all the delegate? have contributed, 
find rny congratulations to them. But India will pay a special tribute to 
tbo Princes without whose co-operation the Round Table Conference 
edifice could not have been erected, to Sir Tej Bahadur Sfiprii, for his able 
find statesmanlike presentation of India's* case, to His Highness the Aga 
Khan and Sir Muhammad Shafl for pleading India’s cause generally and 
in particular for pressing the Muslim point of view, to the Prime Minister’ 
find Lord Sankey for their able and effective guidance, to Mr. Wedgwood 
flenn for his* untiring energy to make the Conference a success, to Lord 
Heading and other members of the opposition for their valuable help. 

Maulvi Muhammad* Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Mu- 
hammadan Rural) : Last hut not least, to Begam Shah Nawaz. (T^oud 
Clieers.) 
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Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz : . . . and to my good wife for her humble 
services. India ought to pay a tribute to Lord Beading and Mr. Baldwin 
for their readily accepting the principle of the Federal Constitution with 
responsibility at the centre subject to safeguards during the transitory 
period, and above all to 'His Excellency Lord Irwin but for whose? initiative 
the Bound Table Conference would never have come into being. Sir, 
the main points to which criticism will be directed in this country are 
the safeguards in the centre. Now. I must make it quite clbar that in 
determining the liiial shape of the safeguards, Indian opinion is entitled 
and is indeed bound to insist tliat they should be no more and no less than 
what India’s own interests require. Clearly the safeguards go too far, and 
although I do not agree with all the arguments that have been advanced 
by my Honourable frituid, Mr. Ghetty, I think there is considerable force in 
some of them. These safeguards cjiii be placed under four categories. In 
the lirst category, are the reserved powers of the Governors and the Gover- 
nor General. In the case of the breakdown of the constitution or tin* 
Government, tiuue should he .'^ome one to carry on the King’s Government. 
1’heso safeguards exist in every type of sound constitution, in some form 
in all the Lominion constitutions. Were India to make her own constitu- 
tion unaided by any foreign Government, there would fttill be safeguards 
in it. T hope that occasion for their use will seldom arise in India. In 
the next category come the financial safeguards. The provision regarding 
the external debt can easily be understood. These debts w^ere incurred 
under the guarantee of the Secretary of State or the British Government 
and that guarantee must continue to protect India’s credit. The provi- 
sions regarding India’s internal credit are vague and wide. The Governor 
General will continue his responsibility for the control of currency and 
credit until the establishment of the Beserve Bank. Now% I do not know 
wlien tlii?# Beserve Bank is to be established. Unless and until the Princes 
come to our lielj), I do not see how this Bcstjrvo Bank is going to be 
established within the next five or six years. Until tln'ii, the currency 
policy must remain in the hjmds of the Governor General. Is there no 
%}ia media by wliich tlie Finance Member may he made responsible to 
the Legislaiure? The position of the Finance Member till the estfihlish- 
inent of the Beserve Bank will be most awkward, because on the one hand 
ho* will be responsible to tlie Viceroy, and on the other liand he will be 
resi)onsible to the Legislature. Whrit India needs badly is the financial, 
fiscal and economic control for her much needed developments in all 
directions. Therefore, these financial safeguards must be readjusted by 
further discussions and negotiations. Tlicn there are the safeguards for 
defence iiut Tndianisation of the Army must proceed’ apace with the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Sandhurst. T am very glad that His Fjxcellency the 
Coinmander-in-Chief has given an assurance that the Indian Sandhursi- 
shall be established soon, and that the Beports of the Military Bequiremenls 
Committ ('0 of 1921 and of the Skeen Committee of 1922 are washed out. 
A new expert committee is to be set up immediately, and T do hope that 
it will recommend the complete Tndianisation of the Army within a defined 
period. 

Then, Sir, there are the safeguards for the minorities, and here I must 
confessj that I am disappointed. It would have been far better for the 
delegates to have come to a definite conclusion on the communal problems. 
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Unfortunately the communal differences are still hanging fire. It is now 
for us to settle our differences, and we do hope that we will settle them . 
The Moslem position is summarised by His Highness the Aga Khan on- 
■,,!iges 232 and 233 of the Bound Table Conference proceedings. I do not 
want to say more about these communal differences, but I insist that it’ 
should be the duty of every responsible Indian, belonging to whatever creed 
or religion,, to settle these differences. Otherwise we cannot show our face 
U) the outside world. 


T must now refer to the constitution of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 1 am not satisfied with the Iteport of the Sub-committee No. V. 
(North-West Frontier Province). I say without hesitation that the 
constitution of the North-Wc?#t Frontier Province should be on the same 
lines as the constitution of the other major provinces of India. The 
Ministers should be responsible to the Legislature and the official bloc 
should be eliminated. Now, Sir, we have to consider the effect of the 
Premier’s declaration and the Bound Table Conference decisions on India? 
They are very highly satisfactory to the delegates. They claim, and I 
believe they claim very rightly, that they have achieved something very 
big. But it is for the members of the Bound Table Conference and those 
who believe in tlie decisions of that Conference to convince the doubters 
that the goal has been won. It is for them to convince the waverers that 
India has obtained a great constitutional victory. It is for ns all to tell 
the Congressmen that, with some im‘provcment, the new constitution will 
have the substance of in(^pendonce. (Afr. K. Ahmed: “Hear, hear.“) 
Sir, in this country, and also in England the decisions of the Bound Table 
ronfcrerico will be met in some quarters with suspicion with doubt and 
(‘ven with hostility — a legacy of the tragic times through which we have 
b(*on passing. But now that the Bound Table Conference has proposed a 
Dominion Status constitution subject to {safeguards, I ask, is it not bettor 
for the headers of the Congress to come in and co-oporato and improve' the 
imposed constitution by Birther negotiations? Is it too much to expect 
that they will accept the hand of friendship? Sir, thin is the supreme test 
of their leadership, patriotism and statesmanship. Is it too much to hope 
that they will abandon their present method of sacrifice and uon-co-opora- 
tion and will try once more the methods of discussion, argument 
jind negotiation? Sir, statesmanship has only one answer to give to that 
(|iu'stion. Wc solicit their services to build up the new coiistituticm. It 
no use now agitating against some unreal grievances, utioruig some old 
formulas because if they will continue doing that, they may rob 
India of the achievements^ of the Conference and drive ibis country into 
voars of suffering and chaos. Sir, the past is of very little consequence. 
Ti('t bygones be bvgones. It is the present that matters* and I do hope 
tluit, with the help of God, we will have strength, courage and wisdom 
to achieve everlasting peace and goodwill and complete undei standing 
between India and Britain. There is enough evidence in the proceedings 
the Bound Table Conference and the Premier’s statement to prove that 
ibere is a change of heart on the part of the British people There is no 
nson why we should not respond. Believe me. Sir, an alliance between 
f-reat Britain and India will exert the greatest influence on the peace of 
the world and will decidedly promote the cause of humanity at large. ATay 
Wf’ accomplish that alliance soon I (Loud cheers.) 
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Ur. B. Das: Sir, 1 must congratulate first my Honourable' friend, 
Diwau Bahadur BamEtswami Mudaliar, for bis able maiden speech (Hear, 
hear'*), and I also welcome him as a Mtember of this House. Sir, I 
never expected from a study of the White Paper containing ,the debates 
of the lioiirid TabJe Conference that members of that Conference who 
accidentally happened to be Members of this House, should stand ou 
their defence. Sir, 1 am surprised to find my Honourable friend. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, questioning and challenging my Honourable friend, 
Mr: Ghetty, as also my friend, Diwan Bahadur Bcamaswami Mudaliar, 
has doiK*. The liound TabJe Conference took place — whether with tlio 
sanction of this House or without its sanction is a point that I am not 
going to speak upon at present — but it is well-known that the Bound 
Tahiti Coiiferonce did not represent the majority of the people of India. 
I speak heri‘ not only as a nationalist but also as one at the tail end 
of tlie Congress who were kept out of the Conference by the deliberate 
policy of the (lovernment of India and also by the British (lovernmenl. 
What is the use of paying compliments here to the pious wdshes of the 
Prime Minister and to the pious hopes as expressed in the speech of 
the Prinu' Minister? I want to judge the British Cabinet by their 
action. I want to see first tlie (lovornment of India Bill which they will 
bring hefori* the House of Commons. Then I will say w'hether they have 
conc( 3 ded to India what India wanted. Sir, I do not want to refer in 


detail to the important issue on financial safeguards w'hieh my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Chetty, has so fully discussed; my friend clearly pointed 
out M'hat were his anticipations and what were his grounds of suspicion, 
and I want anv member of the Hound Table Conference who happens to 
be also a TMembcr of this House to note these points and to clear these 
points at the next Round Table Conference when the Government (d 
India will place these debates before that Conference. If any such 
Member who will rise after me today or on Saturday, can prove chat tlio 
safeguards, whicli are a terror to many of us on this side of the House, 
do not possess that dogi’oo of strength, that degree of fear which 
apprehend on this side of the House, let them do that. What is the use 
of paying mutual compliments to eacli other— to those who were mcrril)ers 
of the Round Table Conference or to the members of the British deu' 
nation— and saving that at the Round Table Conference some work has 
been done? We have to judge them when the final stage is reached, 
and nobodv vet knows. As Sir Samuel Hoare said on behalf of the Con- 
servative ika’rtv, until the Conservatives see the complete picture Uu‘> 
are not croing ibo sav what the Conservatives will do. Similarly on belufi 
of the Nationalists— and if T ean to some extent gauge the mind o1 W 
great Congress people that are outside this House— we will not treat wita 
anv confidence the decisions of the Round Table Conference or the inten- 
tions of the British Cabinet- with the slander and bravadoes and pi 
vocation indulged in bv Mr. Churchill and others and hurled at W 
British Cabinet's declaration— until we see the complete 
friend. Sir Hugh Cocke, gave a little warning to this side , 

because lie got a little nettled at the speech of my Honourable frunn. 


Mr. Chetty. 


Sir Huph Cocke; No, not nettled — interested. 

TilTr. B. Das>: fi’ienrl savs, “Bet the House not be in a hurrv, 

will take months and rnontlis." 
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Sir Hugh Oocke: Sir, I did not say “months and months**. 1 said it 
would ‘take months. 

Mr. B. Das: I am glad for that correction. 1 hope in a few months 
India will^ attain self-government and porninion Status, for which we 
luive been figliting on this side of the House. Sir, as regards the safe- 
guards, as long as these are for- a limited period, say for a period of five 
years, many of us on this side of the House may concede those powers 
of reservation to the Viceroy, but in one thing 1 would concede nothing 
to the (lovemor (Terifiral or to the Jlritish Cabinet, and that is in the matter 
of the lleservc Bank. Where, Sir, is the pledge of Sir Basil Blackett, 
who told us here, “(live us the 18 penny ratio, and before 19B1 the Reserve 
Hank will be placed on the Statute-book.** Has that pledge been 
fulfilled? Concessions arc extracted whereby India is exploited, and the 
supplemental^ part of that pledge, which will benefit India, is completely 
forgotten and the claims of India are deliberately set aside. I will be 
no party to the proposition that a Reserve Bank should bo a condition 
precedent to the final constitutional settlement of India or that the Reserve 
Bank should be controlled by an Act of Parliament. 

Sir, many compliments have been paid to the Indian Princes, i am 
glad they have conic into the picture. 1 am glad they want to honour 
us by being Members of the future Pederal Legislative Assembly. 1 have 
tried to read all the volumes placed in our hands. I have not come to 
recognise how far they will be in the picture as ornaments or as active 
Members of the Federal Assembly. I’liuy say, “Touch us not in our 
internal policy, we will come and criticise you.” One hundred of these 
Princes or their representatives will be so to speak nominated Members, 
and th()y will always be on the side of Government and they would 
always oppose tlie Opposition. *ITien, Sir, there is the oilier question, 
wlietber the States are going to be represented on a population basis, or 
whether the people of the States are going to get representation, though 
1 would concede that fur the jiresent they would be nomiuated as repre- 
si'utatives of their State (rovernments. Then, what will liap])en to those 
small States which contain a population of 5,(K)0, 10, (KX) or 20, (XX), with 
an income of from Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 20, (XK) or a little more and which 
are at j)resent entirely controlled by subordinate olhcials of the Political 
l)(‘partment ? If they nre conceded the right of electing Members to the 
Federal Assembly, will they have the right of electing those representatives 
tlieniselves as Members of the Federal Assembly, or will they he under 
the beck and call of my Honourable friend IVIr. Acheson*s subordinate 
otTicials who will ele(!t their nominees? Does not the Political Depart- 
iTuait rule thousand of Indian States? Mtany of these smaller Ruling 
Princes or Rajas have not got the power to award punishment for even 
two montlis not to speak of two years. They have no system of judiciary 
in these small States. Their administration is primitive. I will instance 
f^onie of the minor Kathiawar States and also the minor Orissa Slates, 
where the Political Officers administer justice and mete out capital nunish- 
Tnent. How can those Princes come and be our equals in this Federal 
Assembly? There mtist he some standard of nualification. There must 
Fe a qualifying tost by which these Princes by their good government and 
good administration will be qualified to come as ■Members of tbis House 
'W tbeir people will be allowed to qualify themselves for election. Most 
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of these States have forced labour in full practice. British India doesj 
not want to deteriorate by association with those autocratic Princes who 
are completely under the rule of British political officers. 

Sir, regarding safeguards, as I said the other day, 1 very much 
apprehend that the railways will be converted into a statutory 
^ ***^* body and will pass away completely from the control and admi- 
nistration of this House. 1 want the future liound Table Conference |.o 
look into that question. About the Beserve Bunk, 1 have already spoken. 
About defence my Honourable friend, Mr. Shah Nawaz, said just now that 
the Army should be Indianised. 1 do not want that the Army should be 
Indianised under Britisli tutelage. I want the expenditure on defence 
to be controlled by this House. If at this stage defence should be reserved 
and the British (rovernment want an army of occupation in India, and 
if they demand a certain amount of money, 1 am ready to concede 15 
or 20 crores to them to have their army of occupation, as they have 
at present in Egypt, until the transitional period of T) or 10 years elapses. 
But I wdll never be a party and I will not praise the members of the 
Bound Table Conference if they concede that 50 cro)-cs will be handed 
to the British Army Department and they will njaintain an Army in 
India in full readiness for any w'ar in Asia. Of course I want the Army to be 
Indianised. I w^ant that, apart from the British Army of occupation, theio 
should, simultaneously and immediately with the proniulgation of the new 
constitution, be an Indian Army or a Dominion Army evolved under tlu^ 
management of the Indian Minister of Defence. I take off my hat in 
that Member of the Cabinet of the (jovernment of India who had tlm 
courage to ])ut in that recommendation in the Government of India s 
despatch which, as 1 said the other day. has become oni of date and lot) 
anted iluvion. 

Then, Sir, niucli has been said about tlie external credit ()f India. If 
India remains a part of the British Empire, an equal partner in the Britisli 
Empire, then India’s credit by itself shall be (niough to take? exteinh 
loans eitluT in England or in America. Why should India ahvays go t‘> 
the Bank of England or the British Cabinet to get a recommendation to 
' get a loan of 5 millions or 10 millions. I do not like to entertam that 
sort of idea. Tlie very hUtt that the Bound Table Conferencu^ considered 
that aspect, sliows that there is some reservation at the hack of tlie mind 
of the British delegates, and they alw^ays want to treat India ns a snb* 
ordinate organisation and not ns part of the Britisli Empire. 

Sir, the Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim spoke- of the problem ot Bunna. 
If iny Bnrman friends Avant separation, we will not stand in 
but we will be very sorry if Burma does not get equal status, i 
does not get the same Dominion Status as India is getting. If 
to be separate, let tlK*Tn be separate but Ihero is grave apprehension in tn 
minds of many Biirmnns and also in the minds of many of us, ti^ ^ 
British Government and the Government of India want to convert Burm. 
into a Colony of the British Empire. . 

Mr. OJ»va Prasad Sln^^h Otir/offarnur rum Chnmpnran : Non-Muham 
madan): What about Orissa Province? 
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JSx. B. Das: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 
reminds me about Orissa, about the creation of a separate Orissa Pro* 
vince. Sir, I find that the Eaja of Parlakimadi, who indirectly represented, 
the people of Orissa, broached before the Plenary Session of the Bound 
Table Conference that problem, and T find it was noted. Noted means 
everybody approved of the creation of a separate province. I want tO’ 
remind the Honourable the Home Member that one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Government of India’s despatch, as well as the recommendation 
of the Bihar Government, as also of the Simon Commission and the- 
Bound Table Conference was that a Boundary Commission should be 
immediately appointed. The other day my Honourable friend said that 
he had received no orders from the Premier so far on the subject. We 
know this is a matter which does not require any further decision of the 
Bound Tahhb Conference. My Honourable friend should cable to tho 
Prime Minister and get his orders and take steps immediately to appoint 
M Boundary Commission to settle details about the formation of the Orissa- 
1 Vo vince. 

Sir, we are not here merely to give blessings to the pious hopes express- 
ed in the recommendations of the Hound Table Conference. i want 
everybody to realise that, unless the Congress comes into the picture at 
the second Conference, no constitution can be evolved which will bring 
India and England together in abiding friendship. As rumour has it, there 
is going to be a settlement. For that again my tribute goes to that 
great Viceroy, L(^rd Irwin, who is negotiating for peace with the Congress- 
that represents the majority of the population in India. It is no use 
remaining closetted in this House and saying we have to ignore the external 
situation. Without the Congress coming into the picture, 1 say with all 
the emphasis at my command that there can never be abiding peace 
between England and India. Whether the Government of India take 
part in this debate or whc'ther they merely transmit our debate to the 
British Ckabinct, let them tell tlie British Cabinet that without the 
(’ongress in the picture, there can be no peace in India and there can be 
no p(?ace for England. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, this 
Piound Table Conference which has taken ])lace now I think should have 
taken place seven years ago. But unfortunately at that time we had not 
such a sympathetic Viceroy as Lord Irwin, and during those seven years 
Jhore has been much trouble in India. People liave been lieaten, people 
hav^^ been imprisoned and all this has made the lieart of <he people very 
sore. So what would have been acceptable seven years ago, c.annot possMy 
1)0 acceptable now at the present moment. In any case, if stands to the 
credit of Lord Irwin, who will be counted as one of the greatest Viceroys 
of India and the most sympathetic of them, that he got into his head the 
idea that the aspirations of the Indian people should be met. And luckily 
for India at the present moment there was at the helm of affairs Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald who is one of the greatest of English Premiers. 
Mr. MacDonald saw a few years ago that Englishmen were hated every- 
where. Englishmen were hated in Mesopotamia, English people were- 
hated in China. English people were hated in Ecrypt, for the reason that 
in the name of luim'nnitv they would subordinate the interests of these coun- 
tries to their own selfish purposes. Mr. Bamsav MacDonald saw what was 
happening and saw that the English people w^cre hated everywhere. He- 
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reversed the policy, with the result that feelings have been more or less 
allayed in those countries. I must say that India still hates the English 
Government in India, and let us hope that the very wise policy of Mr 
MacDonald will allay that hatred. • 

Sir, about the members of the Bound Table Conference, I must appre- 
ciate the great work that they have done. These gentlemen have impress- 
ed the world, and I think that is a great thing for India. Hut I must 
surely challenge the statement of my Honourable friend, Dcwan Bahadur 
Bangachariar. 1 say that in no sense were they our representatives. If 
they had been our representatives, we should liave accepted what they 
decided, and if we do not accept tlieir decisions it would be bad faith on 
•our part. But it is not bad faith on our part, not to accept what these 
gentlemen decided, because we never elected them and the Congress did 
not elect them. So although w’e hfive got great appreciation of their 
services, we cannot in any case consider them as our representatives. 

Sir, the Prime Minister must be congratulated on his wise announce- 
ment. Of course the Viceroy, as I have already said, has done a great 
deal for Indian aspirations and more than any Englishman has done. 
However, there are certain aspects of the problem with which I shoidd 
like to deal. We have not come here only to talk generalities, as my 
friend, Mr. Sarina, said. We want to discuss certain problems which we 
think have not been satisfactorily solved in this Conference. First of all, 
I take the question of the Frontier Province. The Frontier question is 
very important. What are the people of the Frontier Province going to 
get? The people of the Frontier Province are going to get much less 
than what we got in 1919. The Frontier Province is going to get two 
Ministers, one of whom shall be elected and the other will probably bo 
nominated. There will bo 14 nominated Members in n Council of 40, 
and my nominsted friends will excuse me when I say that T find some 
of the nominated Members more pro-Government flian even the officials 
themselves. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada , Abdul Qaiyum (Nominated Non-Official): So are 
some elected Members also. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: I said some of them, not all. But some of the 
elected Members may be so too. 

T am now going to say something serious and it is this. You want to 
have dis(;ontcnt. Inhere will be discontent on the Frontier, and what does 
that mean? You must carefully consider that. If there is contentment 
on the Frontier, these people will never allow the trans-frontier people to 
come and iiivad*^. India. But if there is discontent on the Frontier, they 
would naturally think it much better to sever their connection with India 
and fall into the arms of Afghanistan, which would give them more 
liberties. A contented Frontier means that you save half your military 
expenditun*. and that is what the British Government in India does not 
like. They want to spend more money on the Army in order to have a 
hold over India. If they give full rights to the Frontier people, there would 
be no likelihood of a foreign invasion, but if there is discontent these people 
would think it much better to join hands with Afghanistan and will always 
be a menace to India. So T think the Indian delegates in the Defence 
Sub-cornmittee cannot iustifv their position as they did not desire the same 
thing for the Frontier which they desired for the rest of India. 
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iifow, Sir,.I come to the second point. The second point is the probltsm 
of defence, and here I must say a few words again. No country has got 
the right to liberty until it can defend itself, and it should apply to India 
Hs well. If India cannot defend herself, she should not be given liberty, 
hut we fiave to see whether Indians arc unfit for military leadership or they 
have been made unfit by the British Government in India. I will crave the 
indulgence of the House if I go a little into earlier history, but I will keep 
on jumping over centuries in a few minutes. Let us think of Bamachandra, 
the hero and conqueror of Ceylon ; let us think of the days of the Maha- 
bharata when heroes fought against each other. Tjet us think of the days of 
Alexander the Great, who invaded India and could not cross the Butlej be- 
cause his soldiers refused to cross it as they were afraid of the bravery of 
the Indians. Chandragupta drove out Seleucus and conquered Afghanistan. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions; Muham- 
madan Biiral) : Come to Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: I am coming to that, don’t worry. Later on, 
during the days of Asoka, India was a maritime power. We had a navy 
;it that time in India. Indians went to Java and conquered and colonised 
it. Ceylon was conquered, Indo-China was conquv»Tcd, and later on earns 
the great empires of Kanishka, Gupta and Ilarsha Then T come to the 
period of Mahmud of Ghazni. No doubt in those days Indians had become 
a decaying nation on account of various reasons and they fell a prey to 
foreign invasion. Sir, I must say this, that these Afghan kings, 
Alauddin Khilji and others, liad Indian blood in their veins. 1 must say 
that even in tin* last period, we find that there have been great (sonquerors 
like Aurangzehe, Shivaji and Ban jit Singh. What I am saying is that we 
are not lacking in military leadership. The English have taken away arms 
from us. The highest paid Indian officer in our Army is only a Major 
There arc only tv\o paid IMajors in the Indian Army. Then they say, 

‘ Vou cannot deferfd your own country"'. We \vill not be satisfied until 
we have got more of a hand in the defence of our own country. Govern- 
ment must decide? to Indianise the Army as soon as possible. There shor.ld 
be an Indian Minister for defence. I would also urge the reduction of the 
cost of the Ar?nv. F would also suggest conscription in this country. 
There is a good deal of unemployment in this »:ountrv and unfortunately 
the British Indian Government is bankrupt- in finding employment for 
them. If these people have nothing to dv': and if thev are taken into the 
Army, nobody would ho a loser, hut the country would ho a gatlior. Then 
tlien^ is the problem of Burma and wo v.ould like exactly to do what the 
Ihirmans want to do. We have got no selfish interest in that matter. 
We want to f<jllow tliiu’r point of view. 

A word about the British commercial communHy. T must sav that 
W(* must give the same privileges to them as they give to us in England. 
In this connection I absolutelv dissociate myself from the remarks ot Mr. 
Chetty. I think wo should give them the same facilities as the Indians 
are given in England. Of course these remarks do not hold good for some 
of the Dom'nions who do not treat Indians well. 

I am very glad that the women are coming into iheir due share and 
the women are going to get some rights. Thev have been kept in the 
back ground for a long time, and T hope that with their political advance- 
oient the country will he much better off. 
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Sir, a word about the minority problem. There was a meeting — it was 
not a private meeting — ^lield by the Muslim Members, and they detiuHely 
decided that they stand by the Resolution of the Muslim Conference and 
also by what the delegates d*.d in London. I have a word to say to my 
own cominiinity as well. They should grow more enthusiastic about their 
own country. They must strive and struggle to attain freedom because 
it is only then that the nations grow strong. After all, what are all these 
guarantees, unless the sanction behind them is their own strength? I 
think the m'nority community would do well if they took a more active 
part in the striff3 and struggle for the freedom of their country. (Hear, 
hear.) What is rny ideal? My ideal about India is not a land where chaos 
prevails. .My ideal about India, which I would like to put before my 
countrymen, is, India cut on the same old pattern, old ancient India, 
land of culture, land of learning, land of art, land of industry, prosperous 
and strong India. (Applause.) 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly : Non> 
Aluhammadaii Rural) : Sir, so much appreciation has already been given 
to the work of the Round Table Conference, that I do not intend to spend 
more time of the House by reiterating what fell from other Honourable 
Members nigurding the work of that Conference. There is no doubt that 
a great deal has been done, and if I intervene in this debate, it is only to 
submii: a few observations regarding what I heard about the prospects of 
seltieineiil: that might come into existence if certain contingencies do or 
do not occur. Sir, there is no doubt that but for the courageous and 
patriotic stand that the Princes and their delegates took at the Round 
TuhU? C'niiference, the atmosphere would have been a different one. But 
at t'lo same time I am afraid that, in considering the most important ques- 
ti.i 1 l the (.Conference, nameily, the question of constitution, the fede- 

ral side of the constitution, had more attention bestowed upon it than the 
alternative. I have no complaint against this. It seems to me, however, 
that the question whether it was possible or not, i.c., whether the present 
unitary (sonstitution could be so adjusted as to bring in that federal prin- 
ciple until at any rate such time as princes would come in large^r numbers 
,mto the federal constitution, has not been fully considered. The one man 
w'ho could have rendered a great deal of service in this r^'spect unfortun- 
ately became a convert in the early days of the Conference to the federal 
v'ew, I mean, tlie Right Honourable Sasiri, with the result that the case 
for the unitary constitution w'as not considered and went by default. Lot 
me not be misunderstood. Eventually if the Princes have to come 
into this constitution, the federal system is the only system that would 
work. But I am perfectly sure that the federal system, if it comes into 
existence, will not be the federal system that is now known to the 
world, but it will be a very peculiar federal system suited to the 
genius of the country, where the Indian Princes as well as the Pro- 
vinces and the Central Government would all federate. Although the 
Princes have very generously come forward, whether they are quite 
irepared to enter into this federation at once must be fully consider- 
ed, looking at the conditions they have imposed, first their own 
treaty rights, next their relations with the Crown and lastly the sub- 
jects in which they arc interested in common, with British Tndig*. Now, 
Sir, considering the fact that even two years ago, at the time when the 
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^■chru Keport came into existence, some of our more ^prominent 
siatcsAien were of opinion — I do not know if they have now changed 
thoir opinion — that the relations of the Indian States were not with the 
Crown but with Government of India, considering the fact that they stated 
th i’; the new Government of India would take up the position of the 
Indian States at the point at which the Government of India has now 
jmslud it through, the result of which has been so graphically depicted 
in *1 pictur<t by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, docs anybody 
siriously think that all these questions could be settled so very easily? 
And then at the top of it all, there is the question of pararnountcy. Now, 
Sir Lord Beading — it might be impertinent on my part to cross swords with 
\]u' late C>hicf Justice of England — in a cooler atmosphere, w^here probably 
h ' hfis not been hampered by other considerations, very generously with- 
<ltow at the Round T*able Conference from the position that he took some- 
ago when ho allowed his Home Member to state in 1924 that there 
was a difference between responsible government and Dominion Status. 
II?, said he was not standing on that position, and similarly 1 have no 
(l(.ubt that if the question of pararnountcy had been placed before his 
Lordship in an equal manner, he would have resiled from the position 
that he took up — and 1 w’ould respectfully submit — that he unjustifiably 
look up in that lidter to His Exalted Highness, the Nizam, about the 
(juestion of pararnountcy. How the pararnountcy ever came into existence 
in the hand*? of the British Government without the Indian States having 
<,Mveu it to them, I do not know. I believe it was Lord Watson who, in that 
.i;ioat case Yusuf vs. tlie Crown, said that the fountain can never rise higher 
llinii its source. The Govomment of India and His Majesty’s Govern- 
inont have no power over the Indian States except what they themselves 
surrendered. Ana yet there are ccrtJiin expressions that have been used, 
triMly, sufferance and usage, which have been relied upon in order tc 
Irtuich slowly upon the powers of the Indian Princes. Fortunately, in 
tlui ye<Mr 1902, the Crown lawyers advised His Majesty’s Government 
iliat thesi* words (‘annot authorise them to encroach upon the rights which 
wrMe net «'i(*tually given and therefore, Sir, the Foreign Jurisdiction and 
I’xiradition Act was re])enled and a mere Extradition Act was passed at 
tile tilin'. 1 am saying all these things to show the difTiculty that lies 
Jill ''a i before the Princes can come into the federation. 

’rhen so far as Ihe treaty obligations are concerned, they arc of such a 
varied nature, commencing from the rights w'hich have inhered to the 
^taio of Hyderabad, to the rights of smaller Princes \vith a few acres of 
land in Kathiawar, that to adjust them would take very long. I hope there 

Ti ) trutli in the position taken up, that unless there is a federal govern- 
nieriv, theic is not going to be responsibility at the centre, and this is 
whaVj I was going to say when I began to submit my observations. It is 
slated that responsibility at the centre has only been accepted by the 
Hriti^jh Government subject to a federal government coming into existence. 

supposing that a federal government does not come into existence, 
at'!, through any fault of ours, not through any fault of the provinces, which 
are not; and cannot be legally federal units until you give them more 
powers than you have already given them, supposing the Princes cannot 
t*on»e on account of the difficulties that you yourself have enumerated in 
your Report, what about responsibilitv at the centre? I respectfully but 
very firmly point out that it would be the greatest mistake that the 
British Government will ever commit, whether out of a prc-conceived notion 
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OT on the spur of the moment, if they come to the conclusbn that' because 
tne federal goyerament cannot come into existence immediately there* 
fore nj responsibility would be given at the centre. That would be makinir 
the greatesi mistake and all that they have done in England, all that thev 
propose to do hereafter, all that they may do hereafter, will be absolutely of 
no consequence whatsoever if this responsibility at the centre is not^giW 
and could not be adjusted even though there is delay, as there id bound to 

be il the Princes are to come into the federation. That is all I haye to 
say . 

TT Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, it is impossible to do full justice to the various conclusions 
that have been arrived at by the linund Table CJonference in the short 
tune at our disposal. I shall, therefore, deal with the points, which are 
not peculiarly Indian. Of course, Sir, I liave nothing but admiration for 
the conclusion that it is the federal system that is most suited to India 
tlioiigh the (‘xistence of Native States in India has made the Indian con- 
stitutional problem very difficult. 

One woiidi'rs how this great coiistiiutiou can be formed and when it 
will come into force. Had the Eound Table Conference definitely 
declared the limit of the transition period, we could have no objection to 
the various reservations which it has made. If the period remains in- 
deiiiiite, the result would be total failure. Time must be specified. In 
my opinion, at the utmost, twenty-five years can be allowed for the full 
growth of such constitution. Here again, I would like to mention how 
in such a short time we can have full federation. 

In the first instance, separate electorates, as now, should exist in the 
Legislatures; but it must be clearly stated in the Parliamentary Act that 
in future the Legislatures shall be at liberty to do away with the system, 
for matters of election should always remain the sole concern of Indians 
alone. 

Every province should be first made a real unit, by allowing it to 
have all the requisite powers of a full State, that is, in Navy, Army, Air 
Force, etc., at least with a small beginning, so that it might be in a 
p'osition to form its own federation, in time to come. To eonlrol the above 
branches, the Legislature of the province must have the full power and 
authority, subject to the discretionary power of the (jovernor, only under 
extreme cireiimstancos. The question of emergency must be decided at 
the first instance by the Governor; hut after a reasonable time, it should 
have been declared valid by an Act, passed by the Legislature. Should 
the Provincial Ii(‘gislature not pass it, the Central Legislature should 
have the authority to yiass it. Even if the (k;nfral Legislature refuses to 
pass it, this Indomniiy Bill must be passed by the Parliament, otherwise 
it shall cease to remain in force. Until such time, as the Parliament does 
not pass the Bill, the Governor General’s order will remain in force; 
but in case the Parliament delays to pass it at the first Parliamentary 
Session, the decision of the Indian Legislature will at once come into 
force. Sir, in order to achieve full federal government", every power must 
be delegated to the Legislature, from time to time, during this transition 
period. Only bv doing this can a real advance in administration be made. 

To begin with, the Legislature must have full powers over the “Transferred 
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Subjects'*. Ordinarily the Governor or Governor in Council shall havo 
no ’power over them, but in the case of emergency, full power may be 
vested in the Governor. 

Any surplus money that the Central Legislature raises on their own 
accord by means of taxation, will be solely under the control of that body 
and they will be competent to administer it in any way they like. Also 
any reserve fund that they are able to build can be used by them in the 
way they desire. The Govijrnor General will exercise the emergency 
power to stop the expenditure if he does not approve of it ; but he will 
not spend it of his own initiative. After stopping the expenditure, the 
Governor General will have to get the sanction of Parliament to do so. 
This measure in my humble opinion should bci introduced during the 
transition period. For the purpose of raising loans abroad, the advice of' 
representatives of both the Houses must be taken in the Executive Council 
of the Governor General. 

The deliberations of the Pound Table Conference give the impression 
tliat the discriminatory power is to be given permanently to the Governor 
(reneral in Council. Sir, if tnis be so, any Bill in the interests of the 
country, such as the Coastal Reservation Rill, will have no chance of 
being passed. 

Without even being domiciled in India, if persons be allowed to enjoy 
all the rights of citizenship, and this be the principle even when the transi- 
tion period has elapsed, will then India be equal in status to oilier Domi- 
nions, viz.f Australia and Canada? 

As it is admitted by the Round Table Conference that the conclusions 
arrived at are not final, it may be hoped that these suggestions will not 
he totally brushed aside, when final drafting of the constitution takes place. 

Pandit S. N, Sen (Presidency Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, w^ith your permission, T will make some observations on the recom- 
mendations of the Round Table Conference. T do not hesitate to admit 
that the recommendations are distinctly ahead of the Montagii-Chelmsford 
Reforms. The structure of the proposed constitution is autonomy in the 
provinces with reservations for the Governors, and a federal constitution 
in the Central Government. Sir, it is worth while to examine the exact 
nature of the Central Government that we are i^oing to have. On a careful 
scrutiny, it will he found that the* proposed constitution is practically 
nothing more than a form of dyarchical constitution. Sir, wo, Indians, are 
fed up with dyarchy. Most of us are tired of it, and it is })erhaps for 
tliis reason that the Members have .studiously avoided the word dyarchy 
in their Re]>orts. Sir, I am not j^oing to say anything positively agamst 
dvarchy, hiit what T do say is ihat we should know our position accurately. 
We should he peHectlv disillusioned in this respect. Tt is with this end 
in view ihat T make it clear that it is nothing hut a form of dyarchy. 
And T have at my back no less an authority than the Government of India 
themselves. While discussing the system of Central Government proposed 
hv the Simon Commission, tlie Government of India in their memorable 
despatch have said 

“ConstiiiiiioriRlly it ninv he distinscnishe^l from dvarrhv in that in the main sptiere 

Government there would he no division, "Rut if the e.xrinded .sphere were appreciable 
there would naturnllv he two Oovernmeiits.” 
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Now, Sir, let us see if ‘the excluded sphere* in the present case, as 
• suggested in the recommendations of the Hound Table Conference, is appre- 
ciable or not. The recommendations have suggested the complete reserva- 
tion of the three largest subjects to the Governor General, namely (i) 
Military charges, (ii) Debt services, and (iii) Pay and Pension of certain 
superior services. These three subjects constitute about 80 per cent, ot 
the total revenue of the Central Government. With these data before him, 
•every one will admit that the “excluded sphere’* in the present case is 
“appreciable**. 

Sir, these reservations have been described as “safeguards** although 
the Prime Minister does not “like the word’’. Of these safeguards the 
most important is the first item, namely, the Military charges, which is 
a notoriously extravagant item. The position has been made decidedly 
worse by providing that, in addition to the original supply (which is already 
extravagant), the Governor General will have power to secure what is 
called “emergency supply'*. We would not have grudged it, if, side by 
side with this provision, there were positive recommendations for reducing 
the expenditure, wherever possible, say in response to the disarmament 
movement in the world at large or to other similar cases. 

In Finance, too, safeguards have been provided. The entire subject 
has been left extremely vague, and T fully share with Mr. Chetty his 
misgivings regarding this subject. The subject will, 1 hope, be fully dis- 
cussed before you by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who was a man on the spot 
and who took an active part in the discussion. He was one of the few 
delegates who called pointed attention of the Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee to the vagueness hanging over the subject, but they were sought 
to be satisfied by a verbal explanation by Lord Reading. But, Sir, as 
every one knows, verbal explanations have little or no value. The 
Governor General will have “power as would enable him to intervene if 
methods were being pursued which would in his opinion seriously pre- 
judice the creflit of India in the money' markets of the world”. Who 
khow's that the Governor General will not intervene too often. Then again, 
“provision should be made requiring ihe Governor General’s previous sanc- 
tion to the introduction of a Bill to amend the Paper Currency or Coinage 
Acts’*. It is thus clear that even at the time of introducing the Bill for 
the much advocated Heserve Bank, the sanction of the Governor General 
will he a requisite condition. But, Sir. who can vouchsafe for the mental- 
ity of a person, however, illustrious fie may be. There is no knowing 
whether the Governor General wdll always be a man of liberal views or 
that ho wn’ll always be able to exercise his power in a liberal manner. He 
mav bo a Die-hard himself, or he may be under the influence of a Die-hard 
Cabinet. As an officer responsible to the Cabinet, he will have to shape 
his policy according to the dictates of the latter, and whenever Indian 
interest will clash with Imperial interest we know which way he will go. 
The mysterious circumstances under which the first Heserve Bank Bill 
had to be dropped by Sir Basil Blackett some years ago are still fresh 
in our memory. 

Then again the position of the Finance Minister wilPbe a peculiar one. 
As rer^ards currency, he wnll be responsible to the Governor General, and 
in other matters he will be responsible to the Legislature. Thus he will 
have to serve two masters. One can easily imagine his position when the 
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governor General, on his own initiative or under pressure from the British 
Cabinet, will come into conflict with the Legislature. He will have no 
other alternative but to resign. But, Sir, that course will lead to still 
crraver issues. We have been told that the responsibility of the Ministers 
will be coflective. So, if the Finance Minister is to go, he will "go not 
;ilone, but will take away with him his colleagues also. Thus, such an 
arrangement can be anything but stable. It is bound to break down. In 
fact, it will *be unworkable. 

Sir, there are some other points which I do not wish to discuss now. 
JUit I cannot conclude my remarks without looking to the question from, 
the religious standpoint which, I may say, is my humble mission here. 
While giving final shape to the recommendations of the Round Table 
(Conference, those entrusted with the work should reiterate the Proclama- 
tion of Qnecn Victoria made in 1858. I am referring particularly to the 
portion relating to religious non-interference. The portion runs as follows : 

“We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority uuder Us that 
they abstain from all interference with the religions belief or worship of any of Our 
subjects on pain of Our highest displeasure.” 

As an insurance against violation of that Proclamation, I would, with 
Dr. Ambedkar, “call attention to the necessity of including constitutional 
sarudions for the enforcement of the fundamental rights, iucludiiig a right 
of redress when they arc violatecV*. Sir, the Government of India Act of 
10 H) provides tliat a Bill affecting religion or religious rites may bo intro- 
duced with the sanction of the Governor General, and the same thing has 
been repeated in tl\c Round Table Recommendations. Sir, I would regard 
this as a transgression against the hallowed Proclamation. I would insist 
fhat no such sanction can bo or should be given. The granting of such 
54 sanction has of late led to matters wdiich may revolutionise society, and 
has offended the feelings of the orthodox communities of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans talike. I hope the \vrongs done will be set right, and the 
Government should strictly adhere to a policy of non-interference in reli- 
gious Tnatt(*rs. As the Recommendations are only provisional, 1 raise these 
points in the hope that they may be fully considered at the final discussion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I do not want to make a long speech today, nor do I want 
to place before you my arguments in support of my own views. Much 
flan be said one w’ay or the other. All the arguments arc known to every 
one of us. If after listening to all the speeches, and after knowing all 
arguments, one has not yet been satisfied, I do not think he can be satis- 
fied for ever. 

Sir, I want to place some facts before the House, some of them to 
remind the Treasury Benches and some to the Non-Muslim Members of 
this House. 


First of all, T want to make it clear that what I say will not he on 
behalf of the Independent Party of which I am a Whip, nor will I express 
own views, but I shall express the views of the overwhelming majority 
my constituency which I represent. I will not use diplomatic words 
^or do I want to show you any advocacy, but I will place before the House 
facts, and it will be a heart to heart "talk. 

r 
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Secondly, Sir, I do not hesitate to say, without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that the attitude of the Government in selecting delegates, especially 
Muslim delegates, was not satisfactory. No doubt, amongst delegates, I 
fin d many leaders, many notable personalities, many men of reputation, 
many politicians; but may I ask were they our representatives? Were 
they representatives of Mussalmans? There is one and only one reply, 
“No’*. They were not representatives. They were nominees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sir, I am thankful to the delegates, thankful to their sense of duty, 
thankful to their national spirit, that they offered a unanimous front in 
fighting for the cause of the country, and in the end they tried their^best 
for us. 

Sir, they did what they could, and what they thought good, but there 
is not the least doubt that the Government ignored us, ignored our 
demands, and ignored our Associations, and last of all, I would say, ignored 
the Central Legislature, the real representatives of the taxpayers of the 
country. 

If I look to the provinces, I do not find the names of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal from the Punjab, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan from the North-West 
Frontier Province, Nawab Moidul Mulk, Sir Syed Ali Imam, Mr. Abdul 
Aziz, Bar.-at-Law, and Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi from Bihar and 
Orissa, and Sir Abdul Rahim from Bengal, Nawab Muhammad Ismail 
Khan and Maulana Hasrat Mohani of the United Provinces in the Round 
Table Conference. There are many others, but I do not mention them 
simply not to waste the time of the House. 

The most peculiar feature of the delegation was that it contained also 
the Government oflficials — the Executive Councillors and others. 

Thirdly, I want to compare the demands of the Muslims with the re- 
commendations of the Round Table Conference and see how far they have 
been conceded by the other members of the delegation. The Mussalman’s 
first demand was a federal form of Government, with complete autonomy 
and residuary powers vested in the federal units, the Federal Government 
having control only of such subjects of common interest as might be 
, specifically entrusted to it by the constitution. The conclusion reached 
at the Round Table Conference is a federal form of government with re- 
served subjects and safeguards. No conclusion was reached as to residuary 
jpowers. It is contemplated that the functions of the Federal Government 
will extend beyond the range of federal subjects and will embrace those 
matters which arc strictly those of British India alone. There is thus to 
he some differentiation as far as the functions and powers of the various 
units of the Federation are concerned. Sir, we are not satisfied with this. 
At the time of the framing of the Muslim demand there was no question 
of the States — the States where there is no law, where begar is still pre- 
vailing, where there is no democratic form of Government. Now. when 
they want to join the Federation, we should welcome them. 

I want. Sir, that there should be two Chambers. There should be 
representatives of the Government of the Federation unit in one Chamber 
and* the representatives of the people of the federating units in the other 
Chamber. There should be an autonomous democratic form of govern- 
ment in all the federating units, with residual powers vested in fhem. 
All the members of both the Chambers must have equal privileges. The 
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position of the federating units as regards the federalised central subjects 
should be equal. Distribution of seats amongst the federating units in 
both the Chambers should be on a population basis, with w^eightagc where 
it is necessary. 

The second demand of the Mussalmans was that no Bill, Resolution, 
motion or amendment regarding inter-communal matters should be moved, 
discussed or passed by any Legislature if a three-fourths majority of either 
tlie Hindu or Muslim community affected thereby in that Legislature 
opposed the introduction, discussion or passing of such Bill, Resolution, 
motion, or amendment, etc. The recommendation of the Round Table 
Conference is something like this. No legislation affecting the religion 
or religious rites of any community to be introduced without the previous 
sanction of the Governor. The Mussalmans arc not satisfied with it. 
Ninety per cent, of the Muslims opposed the Sarda Act, but the Governor 
General gave his assent to it. Deputation after deputation waited on the 
Government but to no purpose. Nobody cared that the religious senti- 
ments of the Mussalmans were touched to the very heart and that it was 
a direct attack on our religion. After this bad and dangerous example set 
by the Government and the majority conimuniiy, we cannot trust the 
Governors. I seriously insist on our demand. 1 do not \vant anything 
less than that. I do not want to leave any saf(‘giinrds and rights in the 
hands of Governors. I cannot allow them to jjlay wdth our sentiment 
and religion. I do not want to go any more to their door to beg. I do not 
want to fall at their feet. I w^ant everything in l)lack and white that we 
are safe. I do not w^ant any communal matter to be discussed in the 
Legislature if it is opposed by a majority of three-fourths of any commu- 
nity. 

Sir, our third demand was the retention of separate electorates. The 
recommendation of the Round Table Confenmcc was that failing an agree- 
ment, separate electorates wdth all their drawbacks and difficulties would 
have to be retained. Sir, the Muslim minority is a permanent minority 
and their percentage is very low, they do not w^ant to be nominated by 
the majority. I want to make it quite clear that the Mussalmans at pre- 
sent do not want any form of joint electorate, whether wdth or without 
conditions; they want separate electorates even in local bodies. Any form 
of joint electorates Mussalmans do not w'ant at present. 

Our fourth demand was that the Mussalmans should have their due 
share in the central and provincial Cabinets .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) ; Sir, I rise to a point of order. I understood that the safeguards 
Were reserved for future discussion. The Honourable Member is dealing 
with the safeguards, wdiicdi have been spocifienlly reserved for future 
consideration. 

Mr. President: The question, jiurely as a point of order, cannot be 
upheld, because the motion before the House gives an opening to deal with 
everything that was 'discussed at the Round Table Conference. It is a 
Question for each individual Honourable Member to consider wbat he 
should say. 

Mr. s. 0. Hitra: On ft written speech there is difficulty. 

F 2 
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Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, about the fourth demand of Mussul- 
mans the recommendation of the Round Table Conference is something 
like this, Muhammadans should be represenfed in the Federal as well as 
on the provincial executives. An obligation to secure such reprQ,sentation 
should be expressed in the Instrument of Instructions to the Go tremors 
In our opinion it has not been happily worded, it has been drafted in a loose 
form. It may create trouble in future. We are not satisfied Y^ith the 
wording of the recommendation. Sir, the fifth demand of the Muslims was< 
that the representation of Muslims in the various Legislatures and other 
self-governing bodies should bo based on a plan whereby the Muslim majo- 
rity in those provinces where they constitute a majority in population shall 
in no case be affected and their majority siiould not be reduced to a minority 
or even an equality. As regards representation in provinces where they 
are in a minority, they arc to enjoy the present weightage and shall have 
the same representation that is enjoyed by them under the existing law. 
I am very sorry to say that even the question of weightage to Mussulmans 
in provinces where ilioy arc in a minority has not been decided. In pro- 
vinces where our Hindu brethren are in a minority their question has been 
solved, and I find that in the North West Frontier Province three times 
the figure to which they are entitled on a population basis has been re- 
commended. I ask all just men of this House and of the world, is it just 
and fair? The question of Hindu minority in one province is settled, but 
the question of the Moslem minority in other provinces has not been 
decided. What a good procedure has been adopted ! 

Now, Sir, the sixth dem<and was that Muslims should have one* third 
representation in the Central Legislature. The Mussalmang should get at 
least one-third of the total number of seats in both the Chambers. The 
seats of Mussulmans should be so fixed amongst the representatives of the 
States also that one-third should be reserved for them. This is our mini- 
mum demand. Some of us go further and say that no one community 
should preponderate over the remaining communities. Wliat I find from 
the proceedings of the Rpund Table Conference is that no decision has been 
arrived at. I warn both the Benches that Mussalmans will not bo satisfied 
with one-third seats amongst the representativea of British India. Mussal- 
^mans want one-third seats amongst the whole House. 

Now comes the seventh demand, the question of sti'paratioii of Sind. 
The recommendation of the Conference is that the principle of separation 
is accepted. An expert committee should be appointed to go into the 
financial condition of a separated^ Sind. If enquiry shows a deficit, the 
representatives of the province should be met before Sind is constituted 
into a separate province. I ask for what is this committee going to be held/ 
The representatives of Sind have expressed their opinion and wishes ; the} 
are here. You may hear from them about these things. There is abso- 
lutely no need to appoint any comm**ttee. You have not asked for a com- 
mittee for Burma. Why do you want to have a committee for the separa- 
tion of Sind? 

Now. comes the eighth demand, the question of the introduction t)f 
constitutional reforms in the North West Frontier ProVince and Baluch;stan 
on such lines as may be adopted in other provinces of India. I do no 
find a single word about Baluchistan in the Round Table Conference 
Report. This question was not discussed, and after that how can I say 
that the delegates performed their duties satisfactorily? They did no 
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press our views there. About the North-West Frontier Province, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Sadiq Has.an, has said much on (hat subject; and 
1 do not want to touch on it again. 

Now, eurncs the ninth deinaml, the question o£ the adequate share of 
(he Muslims in tlie services. The recommendation of the Eound Table 
(jonferenbe is that a fair and adequate share should bo given to the various 
communities consistently wnth considerations of elticiency. If the. meaning 
of fair and adequate share, is the same what wo lind iii the services under 
railways, that is one-third will be given to the luinorilies and of that one 
seat will be given to the Anglo-Indians, one to the Sikhs and one to the 
depressed classes and then one to the Muslims, then I cannot say that the 
Musliujs w’ill be satishod . with this recommendation. We want that our 
ratio in services, at least, should be the same ratio fbat w'oiild be our ratio 
in the Legislatures — provincial and central. 

Now, (H^mes our tenth demand, the question of adequate safeguard for 
protection and promotion of Muslim education, language, religion, per- 
sonal law, charitable institutions, their due share in grants-in-aids, etc. 
At the Round Table Conference no conclusion was reached as to the 
method of safeguarding these matters. 

Now, comes our eleventh demand, Mie qiu'stion of the change of the 
constitution only with the concurrence of all the c<'>nstnuent States. About 
Ibis also, tliere is no mention in the proceedings of the Round Table Con- 
ference. I can say that it is quite unsatisfactory, and the Mussalmans 
«lo not accept it. Rather, many Mussalmans think that if the question of 
their demand is not settled it may open the door for a civil war. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Fleven of tlie Clock on Thursday, 
the 5th Alarch, 1931. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thunday, 6th March, 1931. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House al 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEBS SWOBN: 

Mr. Hormusji Peroshaw Mody, M.L.A. (Bombay Millowners* Asso- 
ciation : Indian Commerce) ; and 

Bhai Parmanand Devta Sarup, M.L.A. (Ambala Division. Non- 
Muhammadan). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Protection for the CHSMicAii Industry. 

792. *Hr. N. H. Dumasia: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Company applied to the Govern- 
ment of India for protection of the chemical industry ? If so, when ? 

(b) When was the Tariflp Board asked by Government to report on the 
industry ? 

(c) Has the Tariff Board reported tu Government? If so, when waa 
the report submitted? 

(d) What has the Government of India done with the report of the 
Tariff Board? 

(e) Why has it not been released for publication and why have not 
Government taken any action on the report? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: ( 4 ) Yes; early in 1025. 

(b) On the 16th July, 1928. 

(c) Yes in July, 1929. 

(d) and (e). The Eeport raises difficult and complicated questions* 
different in character from those which have presented themselves in con- 
ncctiou with the other Beports of the Tariff Board, and the study of 
those questions has necessarily taken up a considerable amount of time. 
The forecast which I p[ave on a previous occasion as to the probable date 
of publication proved to be altoj 2 :ether too sanguine, and I am reluctant 
therefore to commit myself to a definite date now. But special steps aro 

taken to expedite matters, and as soon as Government have amved 

their conclusions, the Beport will be published. 

Mr. H. M. Dumasia: How long will it take to submit the Eeport? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Will the Honourable Member 
^dly repeat his question? . 
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Mr. K. H. Dumairta: How long will it take to submit, to issue the 
Jleport? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am afraid I do not follow the 

word * ‘submit*’ in that connection. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: How long will it take to release the Report? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I have said in my answer to the 
question that 1 cannot give a definite date, but if towards the end of the 
session the Honourable Member will put down a “short notice*’ question, 
I think with your permission, Sir, T may be able by then to give him some 
definite information. 

Mr. N, M. Dumasia: Thank you. 

Safeguarding of the Interests of the Salt Industry 

793. *Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Are Government aware of the low prices of 
salt prevailing in Calcutta? Do they know that these low rates have an 
extremely adverse effect on the Indian salt industry? If so, what steps 
do they propose to take to safeguard the interests of the salt industry? 
Have they received representations from commercial bodies in this matter 
and, if so, what are the suggestions made by them? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the statement that I made in this House on the whole sub- 
ject on the 20th January. 

Price-Cutting by the Swedish Match Syndicate. 

794. *Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Has the attention of Governruent been 
drawn to the complaints made by the Match Manufacturers’ Association 
regarding price-cutting by the Swedish Syndicate? If so, what action do 
they propose to take tojirotect the interests of Indian match-manufactur- 
ing concerns? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Yes. On receipt of a communica- 
' tion from the Association, the Government of India instituted an enquiry. 
That enquiry is not yet complete, but they received a report a few days 
ago which is now under cxamiiration. They are not yet in a position to 
say what action they propo.se to take. 

Indian Trade Commissioners. 

795. *Mr. N. M. Dumasia: (a) Will Government be pleased to say how 
far the scheme of appointing Indian Trade Commissioners at different 
places has advanced? When do they expect to complete their scheme of 
appointing six Indian Trade Commissioners? 

(b) Is it a fact that they do not contemplate appointing such an Indinn 
Trade Commissioner in France? Is it a fact that the trade of India with 
Franco occupies in Europe the third place? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: An officer has been selected for the 
post of Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg and will assume charge 
of his office this year. Steps are also being taken to make a selection 
this year for the post of Indian Trade Commissioner at Milan through the 
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Public Service Corninission, the selection for this post being made from 
versons not in the service of Government. Further progress with the 
jcheine has been delayed by the existing financial stringency and Govem- 
neiit are not in a position to say when the scheme will be completed. 

(h) The sanctioned scheme does not include a post in France. It is 
,nio tliat Indian trade with France occupies the position indicated by Vhe 
Honourable Member, but after a very careful survey of the ground by the 
Commissioner and the Trade Commissioner in London, the Gov- 
^rninent of India decided that Hamburg and Milan were the best centres 
from w’hich to start for Northern and Southern Europe, respectively. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: May I ask whether, apart from the 

:)tlior duties of the Trade Commissioners, they will be asked to submit 
reports of the general condition of the Indians settled in those countries 
where our Trade Commissioners are sent? 

The Honourable Sir Qecffge Bainy: I think I should have notice of that 
question, Sir, before I could answer it. 

Mr. H. M. Dumasia: Will ilic Honourable Member be pleased to state 
when Trade Commissioners W'ill be appointed for Durban and Alexandria? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I am afraid. Sir, that entirely 

depends upon the financial conditions. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: May I know from the Honourable Member whether 
it was not understood, when it was arranged that a few Trade Commis- 
sioners should be appointed, that one should be at Alexandria and another 
at Hamburg or Milan, I understood from the Honourable Member that 
both the Commissioners are being appointed for Europe, but the under- 
standing, so far as my recollection goes, was that one of the appointments 
was to be either in Durban or in Alexandria. Is that a fact? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: My Honourable friend is perfectly 
correct. The original idea was that one should be appointed in the Euro- 
pean group and one in the Indian Ocean group. The reason why the actual 
course of action w^as taken was this that earlier in the year, in accordance 
^ith a desire expressed by the Standing Finance Committee, we hoped 
to make three appointments this year, and the Public Service Commission 
wore asked to recruit for the IMilan appointment as the third. It w^^s not 
hll after that that the full effect of the financial stringency w\as re.alized, 
it became impossible to proceed with the Alexandria appointment. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Will the Honourable Member consider the advisability 

firopping the idea of appointing a Trade Commissioner at Milan and 
Riibstitute one at Durban or Alexandria instead? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I am afraid the difficulty would 

that the selection of a candidate for the Milan appointment necessarily 
involves the consideration of qualifications for that appointment, and for 
candidate to be selected for Alexandria quite different qualificationa 
be required. I am afraid therefore that the course suggested is 
practicable. 


.2 
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Mismatched Cdbbency Notes. 

796. *Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Has the attention of Government been 
^rawn to the feeling in the commercial community, both Indian and 
European, that rules regarding refund in the case of mis-match^d currency 
notes are not satisfactory and cause a good deal of hardship? If so, do 
they propose undertaking an immediate revision thereof? 

The Honourable Star George Schuster: Copies of coihmunicationi 
received from different public bodies were laid on the table of the House 
in reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s unstarrcd question No. 191 on the 23rd 
September, 1929. For the reasons given in the reply to part (6) of that 
question, the Government of India do not propose to revise the rules. 

Depression in Trade attributed to the Is. (Sd. Ratio. 

797. *Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Are Government aware that all the Indian 
Merchants’ Chambers and other commercial bodies attribute to a largo 
extent the present depression of trade in India to the ratio of the rupee? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I shall 
answer questions 797 and 798 together. 

Government are aware that such an opinion has been frequently ex* 
pressed. Those who advance it do not seem to take account of the fact 
that the trade depression is world wide. 

Commercial and Industrial Discontent attributed to the la. 6d. 

Ratio. 

1798. *Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Are Government aware that the present 
acute discontent prevailing in commercial and industrial circles in Bombay 
is attributed to the rupee ratio? 

:799-^j. 

Transfer from Ghazipub to Lucknow of the Headquarters of the 
Commissioner of Income-Tax, United Provinces. 

801. *Bai Bahadur T. N. Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) if they are aware that the Headquarters of the Income-Tax 

Commissioner, United Provinces, is at Ghazipur, a town 
situated in a distant comer of the United Provinces; 

(b) if they are aware that Lucknow is the most central place in the 

United Provinces and is the Headquarters of the United 
Provinces Government ; 

(c) if they have considered the advisability of shifting the He.ad' 

quarters of the Income-Tax Commissioner to Lucknow; i^ 
so, when; and, if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), (h) and (c). At present » 
considerable economy is effected by combining the appointments of Opium 


+Fot answer to this question, ae.e answer to question No. 797. 
tThese questions were withdrawn by the questioner. 
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Agent .and Commissioner of Income-tax, United Provinces. So long as 
that arrangement continues, it is essential that the Headquarters of the 
Commissioner of Income-tax should be at Ohazipur. It has of course 
been usual, ^ however, for the Commissioner to tour throughout the provinces. 
Should the appointments of Opium Agent and Commissioner of Income-tax 
be permanently separated hereafter the Government will consider the 
Honourable ^Member’s suggestion. 

Rbceuitmbnt of Indian Enqineebing Services. 

802. Balradur T. N. Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to 

state : 

(a) if it is a fact that last year eleven vacancies were announrjed in 
the all-India engineering services by open competition and 
six to be filled by nomination ; 

(h) if all the vacancies have been filled up, and, if so, how; 

(r) if it is a fact that in the rules it is stated that only such candi- 
dates would be nominated who had qualified themselves at 
the examination by securing a certain percentage of marks; 

|d) if any person has been appointed who was not qualified, and, if 
so, why; 

(e) if it is a fact that the Government have on occasions increased 

the number of ap[)ointmcnts by open competition if in any 
examination a candidate of a minority community hag 
succeeded in the open competition; 

(f) if it is not a fact that last year in the Indian Civil Service 

examination it was originally announced that only r 3 even 
persona would bo taken by open competition, and that after 
the results were out and when a member of the minority 
community had auccoeded, it was announced that eight per- 
sons would bo taken instead of seven; 

(^) if it is a fact that at the last year’s examination for the all-India 
Engineering Services one Anglo-Indian w'as successful in the 
open competition hut that the number of vacancies was not 
increased; if so, why? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) Yes, excluding one vacancy, which was reserved 
for a Burman. 

(h) Yes, eleven by competition and six by nomination. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Of the six appointed by nomination, four had qualified at the 
examination and the other two were already in service as temporary 
engineers. 

{e) Yes. 

(0 Yes. 

(g) Yes, in the Railway Engineering Service. The number of vacancies 

he filled by competition was not increased, as the composition of this 
Service at the time did not justify such a course. 
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Reobthtment of the Indian Engineering Services.. 

803. Bahadur T. N. Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to 
statue what is their policy in rej^ard to the competitive examination and 
nomination for recruitment to the all-India engineering serv/ces? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy*: The Honourable Member will be supplied with a 
•opy of the rules regulating the recruitment to these services. 

Deputation of Sir Henry Howard to assist in the Financial Settlb- 
MKNT between BuRMA AND TnDIA. 

804. *XI. Tun Aung: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the statement made as below by the Governor of Burma in hig 
address to the Burma Legislative Council on the 12th February, 1933 : 

“ We have been fortunate to secure the services of Sir Henry Howard 

to assist us in eur ne gotiations with the Government of India as to the financial settle- 
ment with India . . . ’* 

{h) If so, will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) whether f.he services of the said Sir Henry Howard were secured 
by the Burma Government on its own motion or were placed 
at their disposal by the Government of India; 

(ii) whether siK^h fniancial settlement will entail any expenditure 

and if so, how much and for how long; 

(iii) whoth(‘,r such scltleinent will proceed on the basis that Burma 

is to be scjiarated from India ; if so, what are the conditiong 
attached to the separated Burma; and 

(iv) whether this settlement will in any manner prejudice the 
question of separation of Burma as may be hereafter deter- 
mined by the people of Burma? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(6) (i) The services of Sir Henry Howard were secured through the 
Secretary of State at the request and on the motion of the Burma Gov- 
ernment. 

(ii) I arn unable to say at present what the financial effects of a settle- 
ment would be if arrived at. 

(iii) and (ivj. A financial settlement will only be necessary as part of 
the gimeral plan of separation, if that is finally accomplished. The work 
on which Sir Henry Howard is now engaged will not prejudice the issue 
in any way. As was stated by the Governor of Burma in the passage 
from his speech to which reference was made in paragraph (a) of this 
question, “The idea is that the two Governments should in consultation 
prepare an agreed statement of the case and that this statement should 
be submitted to some kind of arbitral body**. 

Appointments in the General Post Office, Rangoon. 

80/). *U. Tun Aung: (l) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is n fact that there existed three vacancies in th® 
lowest Selection Grade of Rs. 160 — 10 — 250 in the Rangoon 
General Post Office cadre on the date of the issue of the 
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Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs’ Special General Cir- 
cular No. 16, dated the 18th August, 1930; 

(b) whether the orders contained in the Director-General, Posts and 

Telegraphs* Express Letter No. S. A. -252 (4), dated the 15th 
*• October, 1930, addressed to the Postmaster-General, Burma 
have been c<arried out in making promotions to the lowest 
Selection Grade posts in the Buriiua Circle? 

(c) Whether it is a fact that one Mr. U. L. Ghosh, clerk, Eangoon 

General Post Office, was given the officiating appointment in 
the fifth vacancy in the llangoon General Post Office in 
accordance with the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs’ 
orders referred to in part (b) above; and 

{cl) whether Mr. U. L. Ghosh was subsequently reverted although 
there existed a fifth vacancy? 

(2) If the reply to part (d) above is in the affirmative, will Government 
b*j pleased to state whether, with a view to remove any misunderstanding 
on the interpretation of the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs* orders, 
they propose to issue clear instructions to the Postmaster-General, Burma 
Circle? 


Mr. H. A. Sams: (1) and (2). Government have no information. It 
any individual considei;s that ho has been adversely affected by the Post- 
mastcr-Generars interpretation of the Director-General’s order, it is open 
to him to represent the inaiter through the usual channels. 

I 

Secbetaribs and Joint Secretaries in the Government of India 

Secretariat. 

806, *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to lay on the table 
a statement giving tlie names of all Secretaries and Joint Secretaries in 
the Government of India and the tenure attached to their offices? 

The Honourable Sir James Oibrar: The names of the Secretaries and 
Joint Secret.aries* to the Government of India will be found in the Gov- 
ernment of India Directory corrected to December 1980, a copy of which 
is available in the Library of the House. The tenure of these appoint- 
ments is limited to three years, unless specially extended by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Expenditure on the South Indian Railway for raising the RAmnsAD 

at Kallai. 

807. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Has the atteniion of Government been 
drawn to an avficlo entitled **Whot is wrong and where” at page **64 in 
its issue for August, 1980, of the Indian Railway Magazine? 

(h) Is it a fact that the South Indian Railwnv stands committed to an 
expenditure of over Rs. 80,000 in connection with the raising of the rail- 
head at Kallai by acceding to the proposals of ^he Calicut Municipality? 

(c) Is it intended to recover this amount from the Calicut Municipality? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(h) and (c). I am making enquiries from the Railway Administration, 
and will communicate with the Honourable Member. 
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Extbnsions of Sbbviob in thb Railway Dspabtiont. 

808. K. P. Thampan: Will Ck>veniment be pleased to state: 

(a) whether there are any definite principles or rules governing the ' 
extension of services in the Railway Department ; if so, what 
are they; 

(5) if it is a fact that Mr. Achuthan, the Station Master of Calicut, 
and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Station Master of Chingalpet, 
have been refused extensions; 


(c) how many extensions were given to Mr. Hill, the Station Master 
of Ootacamund, now retired; 

{d) how many extensions have already been g^vexi to Mr. Storor^ 
the Station Master of Trichinopoly Junction, Mr. Parker, the 
Station Master of Erode and Mr. Merit, the Station Master 
of Egmore, and whether it is proposed to give them further 
extensions ? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Rule 56 of the Fundamental Rules applies 
to railway services of Government. 

(6) to (<i). Government have no information. • 


Recruitment to the Office of the Accountant General, Central 
Revenues, and the Pay and Accounts Office, Delhi, 

809. ’*‘Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state if 
it is a fact that in the offices of the Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
and Pay and Ac(jounts Office, Delhi, a standing order has been issued 
excluding Madrasees and Bengalees from sitting for the examinations for 
the recruitment of ederks to those offices? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Cleorge Schuster: The rules for the competitive 
examination for admission to the offices mentioned exclude all persons 
who arc not bond fide residents of the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
Delhi. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
to part (b) of Mr. Bhuput Sing’s question No. 620, a copy of which has been 
placed in the Library of the Legislative Assembly. 


Duty on Copra imported into Ceylon. 

810. ♦Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that Government have received representations from 
the merchnnts of Ceylon for the abolition or reduction of duty on imported 
copra and other cocoanut produces; if so, do Government propose to take 
any action in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: No. A representation was, how- 
ever, received from the Government of Ceylon asking whether the Gov- 
ernment of India would consider a reduction in the dutv on cocoanut pro- 
ducts. Government do not propose to take action of the kind suggested. 
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OwuBrr OF Disabilitt Pbksions to cebtaik Jahadabs of the Indian 

Mbdioal Depabtmbnt. 

811. *Kh8n Bahadur Ha]i Wft]ihuddin: (l) Will Government be pleased 
to state they are aware that : 

(a) certain members cxf the Indian Medical Department who served in 

Waziristan in 1926, as Jamadars resigned after long services 
* of no less than 19 years; 

(b) they could not discharge their duties in Waziristan on account 

of ill-health and bad climate of the country ; 

(c) they had contracted disability (colitis) by serving in the Great 

War; 

(d) applications submitted by them for long leave due to them were 

not forwarded, for unknown reasons, to higher authority for 
sanction as required by Army Regulations; 

(e) their applications requesting to be examined by Medical Boards 

were not given any consideration leaving no alternative for 
them, under the circumstances, except resigning the service; 
(/) their subsequent applications for withdrawal of their resigna- 
tions recommended by the Officer Commanding for the purpose 
of bringing them before a Medical Board and allowed by the 
Regulations were rejected by the Northern Command (for 
precedents see notifications published in the Gazette of India, 
Nos. 1752, 932, 311. 1087, 1665 of 1021, and 562 of 1922, 
and 031, 1451 of 1024, showing withdrawal of similar resigna- 
tions tendered by members of the Department having subse- 
quently been sanctioned by Government) ; 

(ff) a civil and again a Military Board examined them subsequently 
at Peshawar and found them really suffering from the disease 
and recommended the grant of service and disability pensions, 
earned by them; and 

(h) in spite of the fact mentioned in part (f/) above they were de- 
prived of the actual amount of service and disability pensions 
due to them under the Army Regulations? 

(2) If the replies to the above questions be in the affirmative, will 
Gkvemment be ple?ised to state under what Army Regulations : 

(a) their applications for long leave due to them were not forwarded 

for sanction to higher authorities; 

(b) they were not examined by a Medical Board in Waziristan; 

(c) their applications for withdrawal of resignation recommended 

by the Officer Commanding were rejected by the Northern 
Command instead of submission for sanction to higher 
authorities as required by Army Regulations? 

(3) Are Government aware that the treafment meted out to the old 
servants of Government in that Dcparlinent has created a good deal of 
disappointment and dissatisfaction among the members and is considered 
by them to be far frpm jnstice reducing them to beggary in old ago? 

(4) Do Government propose to enquire into the cases? 

Mr. a. M. Young: The information has been called for and will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member. 
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Appointment of Muslim Forest Officers in the Hazara Forest 

Sub-Circle. 

812. *Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wa|ihuddin: (a) With reference to the repK 
given by Government to question No. 454, asked on the 12th ^September, 
1929, by Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan, will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that representations have been submitted to the 
Honourable Member of the Government of India in charge of the Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Department last year relating to the monopoly 
of clerical and gazetted appointments hv non-Muslims in the Hazara 
Forest Sub-Circle from time immemorial? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(i) if a Muslim has been appointed to relieve the present non- 
Muslim Superintendent in the Direction Office, — an appeint- 
ment which is alleged to have been monopolised for the last 
30 years by the non-Muslims; 

(ii) how many Muslim Extra- Assistant Conservators have since been 

transferred to the Sub-Circle to relieve the non-Muslim 
officers, who are said to have held charge of several Divisions 
for a considerable number of years; and 

(iii) how many Muslim Forest Hangers and clerks have been trans- 

ferred there to check the preponderance of the non-Muslim 
community in the Circle? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl4-Hi^sain : (a) Bepre^ 

fientations of the Muslim Association, Peshawar, on this subject were ad- 
dressed to the Chief Conservator, and copies thereof were endorsed to 
the Member in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
A letter was also received addressed to the Secretary in this Department; 
it was forwarded to the Local Administration for disposal. 

(6) The Local Administration has been asked to furnish the informa- 
tion ; it will be communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Appointobnt of Muslims as Probationary Superintendents of Post 

Offices. 

813. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin; (a) Will Government bo 
pleased to state if it is a fact that, since the advent of the British in the 
North West Frontier Province, no qualified Muslim resident of the country 
has so far been selected by the Department for the appointment of Pro- 
bationary Superintendent of Post Offices in India? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state why their claims to secure their proportion of the service have 
not SOI far been considered? 

fc) Do Government propose to remove their long standing complaint 
in this respect by the selection of an adequate number of Muslims when 
vacancies occur in India in the Department in future? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy; (a) No, a Muslim from the North West FronlieT 
Province was selected for such an appointment as recently as 1928. 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. 
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BsPAnts TO A Mosque in Peshawar. 

814. *Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajthuddin: (a) Are Government aware 
that: 

(i) there is an old shrine in the Cantonment of Peshawar, known 

as “Ziarat-i-Sayyed, Gul Hasan Sahib*’, to which is attached, 
a tank and a mosque, the area of the plot being well defined 
in the survey plan of the Cantonment, prepared in 1866-67; 

and 

(ii) the Cantonment authority granted to the descendants of the 

s^hit, sanction to repair the floor of the mosque and the 
“Ziarat”, but subsequently cancelled the permission for 
reasons unknown to the Muslim public there? 

(h) If the replies to part (a) above be in the affirmative, are Government- 
aware that the prohibition to repair the shrine, etc., has created ill-will 
among the ignorant Pathans of the country towards Government because 
the shrine is held in great reverence by the people of the country? 

(c) Do Ciovernment propose to remove the impression by having the 
area demarcated by a member of the Alilitary FiOgineering Service, accord- 
ing to the plan of 1866-67, and permission to repair the shrine and construct 
pucca floor for the mosque and tank granted as soon as possible? 

Mr. O. M. Young: T am making enquiries and will let the Honourable 
Member know the result in due course. 

Appointment of Muslims in Military Engineering Services. 

815. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the number of appoint- 
ments held by Muslims and non-Muslims in the following grades in tho 
Military Engineering Services in India by Commands : 

(3) Clerks. 

(2) Storekeepers. 

(3) Sub-overseers. 

(4) Electrical and Mechanical Superintendents, and 

(.5) Suh-Divisional Officers (Civilian)? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state if orders have previously 
been issued to subordinate officers of the Department for securing adequate 
representation of Muslims in the services mentioned above? If so, will 
Government please include in *the statement asked for in part (a) '*bove 
the result achieved during 1029 and 1930? 

(c) If no orders as mentioned in part (b) have been issued, why not? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The information asked for in part (a) and the latter 
portion of part (b) of the Honourable Member’s question is not availabloi; 
and could only be obtained by detailed inquiry from every station in 
India in which there are detachments of the Military Engineer Services. 

The answer to the first portion of part (b) is that instructions werQ 
issued to the Military Engineer Services, as to other Departments, in^ 
connexion with the representation of minority communities generally. 

Part (c) docs not arise. 
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MbMOSIAL VOB Rb-EmFLOYMENT by StOBBKBBPBBS IK THE MiLmBY 
EKOINBBBINa SbBVIOB AT WaZIRISTAN. 

816. *Khan Bahadur Ha]t Wa]ihuddin: (1) Will Government be pleased / 
to state if it is a fact that : 

(a) certain Muslim storekeepers serving in the Mlitary Engineering 
Services in Waziristan District were invalided from service 
by the Military Medical Board at Manzai, in^July 1929, after 
rendering long services to Government; 

(•6) subsequently they regained their health and the Medical Board, 
convened at Peshawar, composed of civil medical officers 
presided over by Chief Medical Officer, North West Frontier 
Province, declared them fit for further service ; 

(c) they submitted to the authorities concerned the recommendation 
of tlie Board and made a request for re-employment, which 
was rejected without any reason being stated; 

(i) one Mr. Sardar Singh, Sub Overseer in the same Department was 
invalided at llisalpiu* (North West Frontier Province) in 1928 
and was subsequently re-employed on production of a fitness 
certificate; and 

(-?) under article 519 of the Civil Service Regulations (the regulations 
governing the storekeepers) there is no bar to the re-employ- 
ment of officers who have regained their health? 

(2) If the replies to parts (a) to (<?) above are in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to consider their memorials for re-employment? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. G. M. Young; The infonnation has been called for and will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member. 


Arrest of Mr. Virendka, a Student of the Foreman Christian 
College, Lahore. 

817 ( e ^ . ^ («) ts it a fact that Mr. Virendra, son 

\.*Kai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: 

of Mahashc Krishna of Lahore, a fourth year student, Foreman Chiistian 
Ck>llege, has been arrested under Regulation III of 1818? 

(6) Is it a fact that he is under 20 years of age? 

(c) Is it a fact that while he was a student of the second year class ha 
was arrested on December 17th, 1928, on a charge of complicity in the 
murder of Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lahore, and 
was subsequently bailed out and discharged? 

(d) Is it a fact that he was arrested again on the 24th December, 1^9, 
in connection with the bomb outrage on the Viceroy’s train at Delhi, that 
the procedure against him was under section 107, Criminal Proce ure 
Code, that he was subsequently released on bail and eventually the case 
against him was withdrawn? 

(e) Is it a fact that he was arrested tor a third time on the 29th 
December, 1930, on a charge of conspiracy to murder the 

the Punjab, released on bail on the 12tb January, and discharged by 
Coin-t on the 30th January. 1931? 
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(/) Will, (jovemment state the reason why Mr. Virendra has been* 
arreiited under Begulation III of 1818? 

(g) What is the allowance proposed to be given to him? 

{h) Where is it proposed to keep him and for how long? 

(i) Did Government lay the case before the law officers of the Crowtti 
_nd obtain their advice as to the advisability of putting the case of Mir. 
Virendra ijti Court? 

(/) Is it a fact that the I 4 W' officers of the Crown were of the opinione 
that there was no case against Mr. Virendra and Begulation III of 
1818 has consequently been applied? 

(7c) Arc Government aware that there is great uneasiness in the public 
mind on account of the use of Begulation TII of 1818 in the case of 
Mr. Virendra. in ordinary times? 

(I) Do' Government propose to reconsider the matter at an early date 
and release Mr. Virendra? If so, when? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a), (tf), (c) and (e). Yes. 

(d) He was arrested on the 24th December, 1929, for assaulting a 
police officer in the Congress Camp and a few days later proceedings undee 
section 107, Criminal Procedure Code, were taken against him. 

(/) I would .\afcr the Honourable Member to the reply I gave to parts 

(h) and (h) of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal’s question No. 783 on the 2n(r 
March, 1931. 1 

(< 7 t) On the recommendation of the Local Government, orders are 
under issue sanctioning a diet allowance of Bs. 1-6-0 per diem, a monthly 
allowance of Bs. 32 and a lump sum of Ba. 60 to meet initial expenditure 
on admission. 

(h) At present in the Lahore Central Jail. 

(i) . (j) and (?). No, but, as already stated, the case will be placed for 
scrutiny before two Sessions Judges. 

(k) 1 am informed that the Punjab Legislative Council recently passed 
a unanimous msolution recommending the adoption of measures against, 
terrorist activities. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: When was Mr. Virendra arrested under Be- 
gulation III of 1818? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: 1 think, Sir, it was on the 10th ot 
February. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Arising out of this answer, may I point 
out to the Honourable Member that it is highly undesirable to have an 
ex-2)arte inquiry. Will the Government consider the propriety of giving 
him an opportunity to produce his defence? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: I am afraid I cannot add to tho 
information that I have already given to the Honourable Member on 
this point. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Was this man called upon to offer any expla- 
nation or defence before his case was placed before the two Sessions 
Judges? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar:! No, Sir. 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Will ho be called upon to give any explaiia- 
tion or defence now? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: Yes, Sir. 

Rkcrthtment of Ministerial Establishment in the Foreign and 

Political Department. 

818. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Ts it a fact that all questions relating to 
the ministerial establishment of the Foreign and Political Department are 
dealt with by the Under Secretary of that Department? 

(h) Is it a fact that similar questions in the other Departments of the 
Government of India are dealt with by Deputy Secretaries of those Depart- 
f cents? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Foreign and Political Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India has the largest ministerial establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India Departments? 

(d) Is there any reason why this distinction has been made and the 
Foreign and Political Department observes a principle different from that 
observed in the other Departments in regard to matters relating to minis- 
terial establishment? 

(c) Is it a fact that, owing to the Under Secretary in the Foreign and 
Political Department being normally a junior and inexperienced official, 
his work mostly is done according to direction from the Assistant Secretary? 

(/) Are Government aware that this practice is the cause of discontent 
in the Foreign and Political Department? 

Mr, J. O. Acb3Son: (a) Yes. But the Under Secretary has not the 
final authority in more important cases such as confirmation of probation- 
ers, and the most important questions, such as promotions to the Super- 
intendent’s. grade, dismissals, reduction, or stoppage of increment, are de- 
cided by the two Secretaries jointly. 

(b) Yes, this is the usual practice. But, for the reasons given in 
answer to (d), this arrangement would not be feasible in the Foreign and 
Political Department. 

(c) Yes. 

'(d) Yes., to relieve the Deputy Secretaries, who are already over-bur.- 
dened with importfint work, of routine work and petty matters relating 
to establishment; and also to provide a link between the Foreign and Poli- 
tical sides of the Department. It should be pointed out that the Under 
Secretary is himself usually an officer of many years responsible adminis- 
trative experience. 

(c) and (/). No, Sir. 

Appointment op Stenographers in the Foreign and Political 

Department. 

819. *Mr. B. N. Misra: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that the Foreign and Political Department of the Government 
of India has employed some stenographers who have not passed the Public 
Service Commission examination? If the answer be in the affirmative, are 
Government aware that there are over half-a-dozen candidates on the list 
of the Public Service Commission who have passed the shorthand test of 
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the Commission? Are they entitled to be employed in preference to 
those who have not passed the test of the Commission? 

^ Mr. J. O. Acheson: Yes, Sir. Two temporary vacancies of steno- 
^aphers hjive been filled by men who have not passed the examination. 
In one case it was desired to adjust the proportion of Muslim to Hindu 
stenographers, and since there were no Muslims available who had passed 
the examinajiion, the present incumbent was selected on the recommen- 
dation of the Public Service Commission. The second vacancy was origi- 
nally for two months only, and ‘it was not possible to find a fully qualified 
candidate for such a short period. This appointment will shortly expire. 


UNSTAERED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Quantity of Copra, etc., exported from India. 

246. Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state how 
much (quantity) of (a) copra, (b) coir, (c) cocoanut oil, and (d) cocoanut 
j}(}onac was exported from India during the last five years? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The Honourable Member is refer- 
red to the Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade of British India, a 
copy of which is in the Library - 

Employees of the Aorkul^ural Department in the Bombay 

Preudency. 

247. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: Will Government be pleased to place on the 
tabic a statement showing the gentlemen, with their names, rank, pay and 
residence, of the Bombay Presidency, who are employed in the Agricul- 
tural Department of India? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Faad-i-Husain : A statement 
is laid on the table and I shall be grateful if the Honourable Member after 
penising it tells me what to note in it in case something needs to be 
noted. 


List of natives of Bombay Presidency employed at the. Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Besearch, Pusa, and its outstations excluding menials. 


.*? 

Name. 

1 

Rank, j 

Pay. 

Residence. 

Remarks. 

<D 

rr. 

1 

1 






Pusa Institute. 


Mr, N J V. Joshi . 

T‘^ra^ Appiataiit to 

Rs. 600 in the 

Ratnegiri 


tl’o lir ferial Agri- 

grade of Rs. 

District. 


fMilriiral Bacterio- 

?00— 800. 



logist. 



Dp. 8.V.De8ai *, 

Apfi'plnnt to the 

Rs. 280 in the 

District 


Iniferial Agricul- 

grade of Rs. 

1 Ranch- 


tural Bacteriolo- 

200—300. 

j mahals. 


gist. 


1 
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• 

Name. 

Rank. 

Pay. 

Residence. 

Remarks. 


Pu9a InsUtute — contd. 


3 1 Rao Sahib Kasanji 1 Superintendent, ( Re. 420 • » I Surat Dii- 

I 1 At- - a - I I •' 


D. Naik. 


Office of the Sugar | 
Bureau. 


4 Mr B. M. Amin . Assistant to the I Rs. 300 (Grade Kaira Dis- 

Imperial Agricul- ! Rs. 100 — 300). triot. 

tural Chemist. I 

6 Mr. T. C. Deaai . Assistant Superin- j Rs. 300 (Grade Surat Dis- 

tendeot. Director’s j Rs. 250i^ — 350). trict. 

Office. j 

A Mr iS R. Joffdeo . Clerk, Director's j Rs. 105 (Grade Poona. 

Office ! RJ. 40—126.) 


7 Mr. V. G. Lele . Artist 


{ Rs. 85 (Grade Nasik DIs- 
i Rs. 75—100.) trict. 


8 Mr. K. F. Kheshwala Assistant to the Rs. 220 (Grade 

Imperial Mycolo- Rs. 100 — 300). 
gist. 

9 Mr. R. B. Deshpande Officiating Assistant Rs. 120 (Grade Belgaum. Tempos 

to the Imperial Rs. 100—300). rary, 

Eco. Botanist. 

10 Mr. M. N. Mehta . Recorder, Sugar Rs. 130 (Grade Panchma- da 

Bureau. Rs. 100—200) hals Dis* 

4>C. L. A. Rs. trict. 

9-12-0. 

Anand Creamery. 


11 

Mr. Paul 

Engineer ” 

Rs. 75. . 

Anand, 

Kaira Dis- 
trict. 

12 

Mr. Chhottabha! 

1 Cashier • 

Rs. 70 . 

Kaira Dis- 
trict. 

13 

Mr. Kalyaniwala < 

. . Supervisor • 

j 

Rs. 60 . 

Bombay. 

14 

1 

Mr. Barot , 

, ■ Storekeeper . • 

1 

Rs. 60 . 

Kaira Dis- 
trict. 

16 

j 

Chaturnana 

1 

! 

. ■ Carpenter 

Rs, 40 . 

Kaira Dis- 
trict. 


Bangalore Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying. 

16 1 Mr< K. K.Desai .1 Supervisor • *1118.105. . 1 Baroda. 1 

Imperial Dairy Expert. 


Mr, Zal 

R. Assistant 

to the Rs. 800 (Grade 

Ahmedabad 

Kothawola. 

Imperial 

Dairy Rs. 350 — 60 — 



Expert. 

1,260). 
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Indian Stated visited bv the Viceroy. 

248. ‘Mr. N, R. Ounjal: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the names of Indian States visited by His Excellency the 
^ Viceroy of India, during the last five years; 

* (b) the expenses incurred by Government in that connection? 

Mr. J. O^Acheson: (a) A list of Indian States visited by His Excel- 
ency the Viceroy is attached. 

(b) The only expenditure incurred by Government is that of the haul- 
ige of the Viceregal special train. Its exact amount would be difficult 
;o ascertain, as tours in Indian States are often dovetailed in with tours 
n British India. 


List of Indian fltates visited hy His Excellency the Viceroy. 


1926 • . Chail (Patiala). 

Bahawalpur. 

1927 . . Benares. 

Kampur. 

Bikaner. 

Bhopal. 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Mysore. 

Mandi. (For lunch during march through Kulu Valley.) 

Outch. 

Jamnagar. 

Junaga h. 

J^orbander 

Falanpur. 

Kapurthala. 

Baria. 

BiiiS . . Rowa. 

Jodlipur. 

Udaipur. 

Dholpur. 

Pati Ja. 

Jubbal. (Made arrangements for hill trip from Dehr^ Dun to 
^ imla.) 

Indore. (Stayed at Residency-) 

Dhar. 

Hiitlam. 

Jaora. 

Jaipur. 

Pirmoor. (Nahan.) 

1929 . . Alwar. 

Kotah. 

Bundi. 

Gwalior. 

Sangli. 

Ko-hapur. 

Kararpur. (Mysore,) 

* ( ochin. 

Travancore. 

Hyderabad. 
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Location of Jails in India. 

249. Mr. N. B- Ounjal: Will Government be pleased to place on the 
table a statement showing the names and places of the various jails in 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir James Oxl3rar: The information can be found in 
the Annual Jail Administration Eeports of the various provinces, which 
are published and are available in the Imperial Secretariat Library. 

Fines recovered from Political Convicts. 

250. Mr. N. R, Gunjal: Will Government be pleased to state separate- 
ly the amount of fines recovered by them from political convicts, under 
various Ordinances in each district in India? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I have no information and regret 
that I am unable to undertake to collect it. 

Employees of Various Departments in the Bombay Presidency. 

251. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: Will Government be pleased to place on the 

table a statement showing the names, rank, pay and residences of gentle- 
men of Bombay Presidency, employed in the following Departments of 
the Government of India: I 

(i) Military. 

(ii) Finance. 

(iii) Public Works. 

(iv) Posts and Telegraphs. 

(v) Judicial. 

(vi) Medical. 

(vii) Educational* 

(viii) Engineering. 

(ix) Railways. 

(x^) Revenue? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: The information cannot be collected 
without an immense amount of labour which would be wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the results. I regret that I am unable to undertake to collect i r 
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. Baroda. ' 

Malerkotla. * 

Bharatpur. (Stayed at Agency.) 

Govindptir. (Datia.) y 

Orohha. • 

Panna. (For lunch during drive from Nowgong to Saugor.) 

Chhatarpur ^ His Excellency only met these Chifda on the 
> drive from Nowgong to Saugor. 

Bijawor ) 

• Manipur. 



APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 


Mr. Pi68ld6nt: Under Standing Order 80 (1) of the Legislative Assem- 
Vbly Standing Orders I have to appoint a Committee on, Petitions. I have 
therefore *to announce that the following Honourable Members will form 
the Committee: [ 

Sir Hugh Cocke, 

Sir Abdur Bahim, 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar, and 
Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz. 

According to the provisions of the Standing Order, the Deputy Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty, will be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


ELECTION OF MEMBEES TO THE CENTBAL ADVISOBY 
COUNCIL FOE EAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to inform the House that the following Mem- 
bers have been elected to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Bail' 
ways,' namely: 

1. Mr. N. N. Anklesaria. 

2. Mr, E. Studd. 

8. Mr. Nabakiimar Sing Dudhoria. 

4. Sardar G. N. Mujumdar. 

5. Lala Eamcshwar Prasad Bagla. 

6. Eai Bahadur Pandit T. N. Bhargava. 


ELECTION OF MEMBEES TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGEATION. 

Mr. President: I have to inform the House that the following Mem- 
bers have been elected to sit on the Standing Committee on Emigration, 
namely : 

1. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali. 

2. Eao Bahadur M. C. Eajah. 

3. Mr. Arthur Moore. 

4. Mr. K. P. Thampan. 

5. Eao Bahadur S. B. Pandit. 

6. Mr. C. C. Biswas. 

7. Mr. A. Das. 

8. Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer. 

*72 
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THE GENERAL BUDGET— GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed with the general diseussion 
of the Budget. I propose to impose a time limit of 20 minutes for each 
"speaker. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces 
Muhaniiiiadan Urban) : Sir, 1 am very thankful to iny Honourable and 
esteemed friend Sir (.Teorge Selmstcr for the quite straightforward manner 
ill which he presentcvl the General Budget for the ensuing year on the 
evening of Saturday last, which 1 regret oxliibits some most disappointing 
features. T quite agree with my H{)nourable friend’s remarks that India 
is not alone in this economic adversity. Tt is a condition through which 
the whole world is passing, but may 1 ask my Honourable friend the 
Finance IVfinister, to what extent ho, at this critical juncture, is justified 
in imposing fresli exorbitant taxation, not only on necessities of life but 
mostly on those which are used largely by the poor people of India? 

It is an admitted fact, Sir, that as a result of the fall in ])rices and the 
trade depression, practically all the classes in almost all the countries of 
the world are suffering from a lack of purchasing power ! 

India is said to be going tlirough the worst time now ! bhe has felt 
the severity of th(' fall in the case of what she has to sell, but has not 
obtained a corresponding advantage of the fall in prices of what she has 
to buy. Under the circumstances, I shall be failing in my duty if 1, 
being an cdected Member of this House and a practical businessman, do 
not warn the OovernnHUJt that so far as the proposed increase in taxation 
on real necessities of life is concerned, Government is going the wrong way. 
Sir, I cannot for a moment agree to any increase of duty on silver, 
kerosene, sugar, betel nuts, and spices which is bound to affect considerably 
the poor Indians, the majority of whom are starving day-by-day. All these 
enhancements are considered absolutely unjust and inexpedient throughout 
the country. At tin* same time, T cannot hesitate tr welcome the in- 
creased duty on ali sorts of into.xicating liquors for the simple reason that 
those are used by the well-to-do people who can easily afford to pay not 
only the increase proposed but a certain y)er cent. more. I also declare 
my strong disapproval of the increased rates of income-tax, especially an 
increase of four pics on the lowest amount of Rs. 2,000 which will be 
felt very much throughout India. Sir, the people of average income are 
, in a very critical condition now-a-days and they are really in need of 
help — I therefore suggest that, if the old rate of income-tax is not possible to 
be maintained, people below the income of Rs. 5,000 annually be exempted 
altogether and the minimum should be raised from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000, 
especially for at least a year as the trade and industry arc both passing 
through an unprecedented crisis. Increase of postage on parcels is also 
a most undesirable item in the Budget. Tt will not help to increase reve- 
nue, but will actually discourage the post parcel system itself and the 
businessmen generally will prefer to get their requirements by other 
cheap ways, which will further decrease postal revenues. 

Sir, after my opposing almost all the increases proposed by the Gov- 
ernment, the question naturally arises, how to meet the critical situa- 
tion? I therefore take this opportunity to point out plainly in one word 
that I am dead against the principle to increase taxes and duties with a 
view to meeting increased expenditure. Sir, my motto just in accordance 
with the well known Hindustani proverb is thus ; chadar hoe otneij 

pact phaiJao*\ which means “We should cut our coat according to our 
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clotW', and we should therefore suit our expenditure to our revenues. Sir 
eveiy businessman, when faced with a crisis of this kind, would first of all 
^ cut down his working expenses forthwith, especially when there is already a 
^general complaint that taxation in India has gone to a point which thh 
people of* the country are scarcely able to bear. May I be perrnitted to 
ask my Honourable friend the Finance Member how far he was justified, 
in face of a clear policy of total prohibition of liquor adopted by the 
Legislative’ Assembly some five years ago, to spend a sum of fourteen 
thousand rupees for caterin" for the guests, followed by liquors, assembled 
in the Fort only last month. Was it not advisable to save a huge stim 
of two lakhs and sixty-two thousand 'rupees from unnecessary expenditure 
on the recent functions in connection with the inauguration of New Delhi? 
I am sure many similar items would have been saved during the year 
if a sincere effort was made in this direction, and can easily be saved in 
the future if the Honourable the Finance Member and the Tletrencbment 
('lornmittce proposed to be constituted will take the trouble to cro into the 
question carefully. If T remember aright, it was emphasised in the past 
that expenditure could not be cut down, but T am el ad to say that ex- 
perience shows that to a certain extent it was practically cut down and it 
is suggested that it would be cut down further at the hands of Legislature. 

Sir, I wholeheartedly welcome the proposal to have a Retrenchment 
Committee to be constituted with five non-official Members of this House 
to be elected by the Assembly and two officials to be nominated by His 
Excellency the Governor General, but, Sir, with your kind permission may 
T iisk my Honourable friend Sir George Schuster to consider the feasability 
of ix minor amendment in his original proposal, namely, for the words 
“Non-official Members*' the words "Elected Members" be substituted, 
which I liope will create a better impression upon my colleagues here, 
anrl will help to improve the confidence in the good intentions of the Gov- 
eniment. 

As regards military expenditure, I am afraid I am neither a military 
man, nor have I had any experience of that kind, but. Sir, my representa- 
tive capacity in the House compels me to ask for a substantial reduction 
in one way or the other. If the Government will take into confidence some 
of the Indian leaders of various communities — who are keenly interested 
in self-government, and have in the past made great sacrifices in picketing 
liquor and foreign cloth shops, resulting in extraordinary large expenses 
to the Exchequer, and. Sir, if they are prepared to offer their services 
honorarily as officers for the defence of the country, and a number of their 
follow'ers are recruited under their command, T think, on the one hand 
it will be a source of decrease in both civil and military expenditure, and 
on the other, it will bring the country a step nearer to the right goal for 
^hich the Round Table Conferences and peace talks are going on. 

Moreover, Sir, by giving the people of India an opportunity for the 
responsible work of self-defence, it will be proved how far they are deserving 

further reforms. 

I think there cart be no better chance and no wiser step than to test 
the mettle of the people and their demands! Thousands of Magistrates 
*ind Munsifs in every province of India are discharging both judicial and 
responsible duties quite honorarily to the entire satisfaction of the 
v<>vemment, resulting in a considerable saving in the civil expenditure, 
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then why not start, only as a trial, on the same line a new scheme to reduce 
military expenditure? 

Sir, I quite admit the vital importance of the question of the defence of ^ 
India, but I think. Sir, it is further more important to guard *a country 
against internal dangers than against external ones. Let me say quite 
frankly that if the people of the country are free from communal troubles, 
free from overburdening taxes, completely satisfied and prosperous, if they 
are loyal to the rulers in the true sense and have full confidence in the 
Government and if it is known to the world that they are such, I am 
sure no foreign power will ever attempt to attack India. Foreign powers, 
of course, can only take courage to attack the country when it is seething 
with communal troubles, civil disobedience movements, restlessness, de- 
monstrations and agitations. As India has just passed through these un- 
pleasant stages, Sir, it is I think high time to produce such an atmosphere 
that the people will be fully satisfied and so be ready to help their own 
country and the Crown against any external or internal dangers. As has 
already been experienced during the Great War, in the shape of both men 
and money, India provided not only, in but outside India. If the reason- 
able and just demands of all communities of India are fully responded to 
and at the same time the high expenditure is substantially decreased, I 
hope no one will deny that the great need for unbearable taxation will 
automatically disappear and the country will, I hope. Sir, resume its pre- 
war normal condition to the entire satisfaction and prosperity of all shades 
of opinion. 

Before concluding my remarks. Sir, I think it my duty to say most 
emphatically that if the Government find no alternative but to increase 
or maintain the revenues as proposed in the Budget under discussion, 
then I would very gladly welcome a double or trebled duty on liquors 
and other intoxicants, which will, I hope, be useful, in one way or the other. 
It will either swell the revenue from only those who will gladly bear to 
pay, after knowing very well that they are losing both their health and 
wealth, which will, no doubt, leave a margin for decrease on taxation in 
other commodities, or it' will help to reduce the use of intoxicants them- 
selves, which is most highly desirous from every standpoint. 

In conclusion I earnestly appeal to my Honourable friend the Finance 
, Member to give up the idea of imposing fresh enhanced taxation 
upon the poverty stricken people of the country and to make a supreme 
effort to retrench expenditure to the greatest extent, and in the meantime 
consider the advisability of asking for leave to have the Finance Bill with- 
drawn. 

Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division; Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, no one can help congratulating the IFonourable the Finance Member 
for the lucid speech which he made the other day in presenting the Budget. 
We congr^itulate him for putting his case so ably and laying all his 
cards on the table. He has tried to take the House into his confidence 
and we are ready to act and co-operate with him in meeting the diffi- 
culties which are in his way. We cannot shirk our responsibility by 
mere criticism, but we have to face the situation ^when we have been 
taken into confidence. This is the time when one can lay before Gov- 
ernment all the grievances of the country, and this is the only occasion 
when each Member is allowed to speak on all points with which he is 
concerned, and I will therefore lay before Government what the demands 
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of our Qonstituencies are and which have been ignored. I am concerned 
mostly with the agricultural classes and the zemindars. I will first of 

t tell Government what the feelings of the people in the country are 
ut the administration as it is carried on nowadays. We had a visita- 
tioil of locusts lately and the crops have been absolutely destroyed in 
many districts. The people are impoverished. As regards the economic 
industries, the cheapness of grain at the market has been telling a great 
deal on the people’s finances and they can hardly make two ends meet. 
The average tenant and the zemindars find it very difficult nowadays 
to meet even ordinary requirements and are absolutely unable to pay 
ttuy further taxes which are now demanded by Government. I will show 
what losses we have sustained in the country and what efforts Govem- 
mcut have made to meet those difficulties. Very little money has been 
spent and is proposed to be spent towards research in agriculture, although 
I must at the same time recognise and appreciate the effort of the Finance 
Member for placing a certain amount of money at the disposal of agri- 
cultural research. But the money which is being placed at their disposal 
is far too short of what is demanded under the circumstances which are 
prevalent nowadays. Besides the locust visitation in this part of the 
country, we had another great evil, and that was in the shape of an 
insect, a beetle, which came and destroyed the whole sugar-cane crop. 
In the sugar-cane crop we have not got even two annas in the rupee. 
The sugar produced by the little cane which is left in the fields is not 
worth even two annas in the rupee. This has brought a great deal of 
loss to the wealth of India, and Government have been sleeping over 
this altogether without spending a single penny in finding out ways and 
methods to destroy this beetle, which is destroying the whole sugar-cane 
crop. The efforts of Government ought to be directed now towards means 
of saving the productive wealth of India. How can we compete with the 
foreign markets? If a penny or a few pennies are enhanced on the import 
duty of sugar, how would it help us when we cannot produce sufficient 
sugar to meet our own requirements? If sugar comes from outside, it 
is not on account of its cheapness nor will it be stopped by protective 
duties. What we require is that we may be able to produce sugar at 
a cheaper rate and in larger quantities. The money which has been sunk 
in the sugar industry and in the sugar-cane crop cannot be realised even 
now. The tenants who sow sugar-cane crops in the fields used to get 
about 200 or 300 rupees per cutcJia bigha on the fields which are irrigated 
by the Jumna canals, but now they cannot get even 20 or 25 rupees 
per cutcha bigha. That is on account of a certain insect getting in. I do 
not know very much about the other provinces, but about the United 
Provinces I can safely say that this insect is from Meerut Division, that 
is. from Raharanpiir up to Pilibhit in the Rohilkund Division, taking up 
about half the area of the United Provinces; and no effort has been made 
to save all this wealth, which has been lost d\iring the past few months. 
I would like a great amount of monev to be spent to meet this evil. 

Then, Sir, another reason whv we have a greater cost of production in 
Tndia and whv we cannot compete with foreign markets is because of the 
policy which the Govei-nment have been pursuing lately in the matter of 
interest on money. It is an open secret and I can take anv of my Honour- 
able friends on the Treaaurv Benches and show him what is going on 
in the villages, and T can convince him that a tenant has to pay about 
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40 per cent, interest on the money which he borrows. This means thst 
40 per cent, is added to the cost of production. If a man has to bon^i^ 
one year and cannot pay the next year, then he has to pay double this 
amount, and the capital which he has borrowed becomes doubled and he 
has ultimately to pay to such an extent that the man has to leave his 
fields and run away, Jeaving the village. The rate of interest, and the 
way in which money-lending is carried on and the poor tenants cheated 
in the villages by forgers and unscrupulous money-lenders have not been 
checked by the Government up to this time. It was in 1922 that I intro* 
duced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly to meet this evil. That Bill was 
opposed by the Government on the rec?ommeridation of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. Of course 1 do not know what circumstances prevail in Bombay; 
but what we are concerned with is what is happening all over India. 
Again there was an effort made to meet tin’s evil systematically in this 
House and the other House, and every time I found that it was only by 
the Government vote wo were losing this and similar Bills in the Legis- 
lature. It is not the Indians and the elected Members who do not feol 
this necessity, but it is the Government who have been o])posing ns all 
along; and T warn the Government that they are losing the sympathy of 
these poor people who are suffering on account of this policy, a great deal. 
When their representatives come and speak on their behalf and the Gov- 
ernment turn down these beneficial measures which are proposed here 
for their uplift, the whole reaction comes and takes the shape of non- 
co-operation against the Government. It is not as it is misunderstood 
now, and that the forces were getting against the Government on account 
of a certain policy of the Government; but non-co-operation had succeeded 
on account of the economic pressure on the people, which they could not 
withstand ; and in the villages that is mostly due to the fact that the 
whole money which a tenant gets and the whole crop of a tenant which 
he produces is taken away by the money-lenrler. The zemindar never 
is exorbitant in his demands from his tenants. That is wrongly mis- 
understood. Those zemindars who do the business of money-lenders as 
well as their zemindari, their demands mostly are in the shape of lending 
money to their tenants. What is done? All the crop which is produced 
goes away into the house of the money-lender and ho, after taking all 
his demands, returns and gives a few rupees for the payment of the 
zemindar and a few rupees for the upkeep of the tenant. This is telling 
very badly on the people, and unless the Government come forward and 
bring in a measure which can stop this kind of money-lending at high 
rates of interest, the tenantry can never compete with the foreign market, 
and that will act very adversely on the production of the country. 

Sir, I am afraid that I still think the demands of the Military Budget 
are too high for this country. Although a reduction has been made hj 
the militfiry authorities, on which I must congratulate them in having 
come forward themselves and made this reduction, still it is not 
effort which they have made that matters, but ,it is the policy of the 
Military Department that has to be changed and* which can bring about 
a substantial reduction in . the expenditure of the Army ; and we 
make it sooner or later; then why not sooner rather than later? It is tne 
policy which has to be changed; the frivolous expenditure which is mad^ 
on certain matters military must be stopped, and only then the figure 
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can be brought down substantially. I am afraid I cannot agree or lend 
my support to the remarks of my friend, Haji Wajihuddin, who thought 
an honorary army could be created like the Honorary Magistrates. 
(Laughter.) The analogy on the face of it is bad. We all know what 
the Honorary Magistrates are, a body of demoralised people; we do not 
want a demoralised Army at the same time. If we can afford to have 
a demoralised Magistracy, we cannot afford to have a demoralised Army 
to guard our frontier. I would like to see the Honorary Magistrates go 
into the Army and fight against the stalwarts in the province of my 
friend, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, to meet them in the field, and they will know 
what the worth of an army is. 

We have got several such people, and 1 think it is time that the 
military authoiicies should stop the ridicule which they have been bringing, 
on the Army by creating these honorary Lieutenants and Captains in lieu 
of conferring other titles. There are many of these people who have never 
tired a gun shot or a cartridge, and they are called Captains, simply 
because an honour was sought to be given to them, and they were made 
honorary Lieutenants and Captains. 1 deprecate this kind of distinction 
being given to these people who do not know the art of warfare at all; and 1 
say ridicule w’ill be caused by what is suggested by my friend, Khan 
Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, if the military do not stop it in future. 

There has been another grievance of the Indians with regard to the 
Indianisation of the Army. I think, 8ir, tlicre will be another occasion 
when 1 will get an opportunity to speak on the subject at length, but 
1 cannot help making a few remarks on this aspect of the question at 
the present moment. This demand has been a long-standing one.. 
It was I in the year 1928 who was responsible for moving a Resolution 
that the Indianisation of the Army should proceed at once and that all 
new vacancies in the Indian regiments for the King’s Commission should 
be filled by Indians. But, Sir, this Resolution was moved on the 9th 
February. What happened then? On the 17th February, to which date 
the debate on my Resolution was postponed, I found that the late Lord 
Rawlinson came up with his 8 units scheme and put it forward before 
the House, and the whole House, which was going to vote with me on 
that day, was taken by such surprise that I got only 16 votes for my 
Resolution. The House was enchanted by the 8 units scheme at that 
time without examining it in detail. I was asked to withdraw my Reso- 
lution, but I did not, and, Sir, I stand justified today for not having 
withdrawn my Resolution in 1928. I think, Sir, a great deal of injustice 
is being done to the officers of the Indian regiments when their sons are 
not brought to the same level as the other classes w’ho are improving in 
India. What does an Indian officer who has got the Viceroy’s Commission 
feel today? He feels that while people in other spheres of life like the 
civil Departments can amass a lot of money and wield a considerable 
amount of influence in the country, the sons of militarv officers cannot 
improve themselves side by aide with their countrymen. They are stopped 
at a certain stage .in their career; that is, when thev attain the rank of 
a Risaldar-Mnior or an Honorary Cantain. An Indian officer feels that 
his sons must get the King's Commisaion now, and it is time that 
that 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member s time is up. 
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ICr. Muhammad Tfunin B[ha]i: Very well, Sir. This is their grievance 
which must be remedied as soon as possible. 

Then, Sir, before I conclude I should like to make a few remarks 
' ^about the frontier policy. I would in the first place like to point o*ut that 
^here should be a change in the outlook. I would not like to prejudge 
the actions of the Eetrenchment Committee, and I would therefore refrain 
from making any remarks to show on what items there should! be cuts 
effected, because if a Retrenchment Committee is going to be appointed, 
that will certainly go through all these things. With these few remarks 
I resume my seat. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. 
President, I carefully listened to the speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Minister, and T read it over and over again to see whether I find 
myself in agreement with it. The speech is not only admirably conceived 
in an admirable spirit, but it is set out with clarity of thought, but T must 
say that it has disappointed the country, whose resources for taxation have 
already been exhausted. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Minister has 
failed to read the signs of the time; he has failed to realise the tenrper of 
the country; he has failed to understand the s/ignificance and underlying 
•causes of the no-tax campaign, and moreover he has failed to notice the 
cause of the civil disobedience movement; he has failed to realise the 
reality and gravity of the situation, and he has failed to take into account 
the capacity of the people of this unhappy land today to bear any further 
burden in a time of unprecedented crisis. Sir, this heavy taxation is 
iihe cause of the deep discontent and unrest in the country and this addi- 
tional taxation will only accentuate and aggravate that discontent and 
unrest. The Honourable the Finance Minister pleads for our sympathy in 
his difficult task. He deserves it. If our sympathy can be of any use 
to the Honourable the Finance Minister, we offer it to him in abundance, 
but the country will refuse and the House will refuse to lend its support 
to his extravagant proposals for taxation. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has attributed to two factors 
the heavy deficit, and the present bankrupt state of the finances of the 
Government of India. First is the world depression and the second the 
civil^ disobedience movement. I confess that both these factors have 
played their part in creating adverse effects on the finances of the Gov- 
ernment, but they in themselves could not have brought about this un- 
precedented calamity to the Government exchequer. If there were a reserve 
•of strength, if the resources of the country were not dissipated mainly or 
the military expenditure and on top-heavy administration, these factors alone 
would not have precipitated the bankruptcy which has overtaken the Gov 
emment. In addition to these factors. I will mention another factor, and 
that is the poliev of the Government which has to a great extent broughi 
about the present excentional condition in the countrv. Sir. Governmeni 
were warned to check the extravagant expenditure on the militarv and .civi 
side. They failed to listen to the advice of the responsible legislators 
with the result that the country is today in dire distress. 

Sir, this Budget reminds me of a storv in one of .Marvut’» novels ii 
which it is related that a tar presented himself before the cantain an( 
■said he wished to make a complaint. The captain asked, what was th< 
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nature of the complaint? Was it a ship, was it a cabin, was it an officer, 
was it the crew, was it a log, was it discipline, or was it the food? The 
tar hesitated a bit and then blurted out “Sir, I object to the 'ole Blessed 
\Jpt". Similarly, Sir, I object to the whole Budget. I do not like its look. 
I‘do not like the look of the parting gift of the administration that is now 
in the melting pot. I confess it is a sound principle in finance to levy 
taxation when nece&sary and to lay it on profits and on the broadest 
shoulders, But there is a limit to it, and that limit was overreached a 
l('ng time ago, and the country is no longer able to bear any further burden 
which is in excess of that levied during the last war to enable England to 
win it. Such a burden can only be justified by imperative national emer- 
gency or in time of a great calamity or when it is necessary for a national 
purpose, for national development and progress of the moral and material 
12 Noon people. Can it be, in all honesty, &aid that these 

new taxation proposals are conceived in national interests, or 
can it be said that the additional revenue is to be spent for the benefit of 
the people? It is levied to meet the day to day expenditure of the top- 
heavy administration of the Government, which, like the Bourbons#, have 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. Sir, if this Government cannot meet 
tlie day to day expenditure without incurring heavy debts or without 
levying a high scale of taxation, that Government is not fit to survive even 
for a day. The sooner it makes room for its successor, the better. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has declared his purpose of hand- 
ing over a sound business to his successor. It is a laudable object, 
but the trouble with this Government is that it is worried more about its 
successor than about relieving the present distress of the poor people of 
this country. Do you mean to leave a sound business to your successor 
when you are exhausting all sources of revenue? What you would leave 
to your 8uccesF#or will be a capital levy to fall back upon to meet its 
demands. You cannot call it sound business. Your successor will have 
only the legacy of bankruptcy and exhausted reserves. You will leave 
nothing in reserve for your successor for taxation. The Honourable the 
Finance Member wi)l ask, what am I to do in this plight? Sir, the reply 
is obvious. We have been talking of retfrenchment of military expenditure, 
but to urge it here is like flogging a dead horF^e. Sir, it has been admitted 

that a «part of the Army in India has been reserved to maintain the 

supremacy of the British power in the East, and many responsible states- 
men have urged in the past that the cost of the military reserves should 
be defrayed out of the British Exchequer. If that had been done, that 
would have brought great relief to India. But all the warnings that have 
been sounded have not been heeded, with the result that we find ourselves 
in a most deplorable and helpless condition to-day. Sir, this as#pect of 
the question was pointed out in the minority Report of the Welby Com- 
mission also, where it was said that a part of the Army expenditure 
should be refraved by the Home Government, and I respectfully and 

earnestly urge the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member as 

well as of the House to this aspect of the question. 

Anybody who has been following the affairs of this country during the 
last eight months# must have perceived that the Government and the 
country are going down at a rapid pace. They ought to have taken re- 
trenchment immediatelv in hand. This belated Retrenchment Com- 
mittee is like calling in the doctor after the patient is dead. We do not 
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know when its deliberations will be completed, and whatever its results, 
the revenues of India will not get relief during this year. / 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has entered into an apologia 
of hi& currency policy. I think the country will remain unconvinced. 
Nobody denies that if the exchange becomes unstable and it tqpples down, 
it will usher in a disaster of great magnitude to the country. But those 
who have imposed this artificial ratio on the country ought to have fore- 
seen this difficulty and ought to have done everything to avoid it. But 
what did they do? They carried this ratio in the teeth of strong opposi- 
tion in the country. The Honourable the Finance Member says that if 
the ratio were changed and conditions became unstable, the country would 
lose its credit. For that the whole res^ponsibility must rest with the Gov- 
ernment and those who forced this ratio upon the helpless people of this 
coiiiitry. Sir, when the executive is irresponsible and irresponsive, and 
when it is irremovable, what arc the people to do? Kiglitly or wrongly, the 
Indian commercial edassos believe that all the misfortunes are due to the 
ratio. {An Honourable Member: “Of Bombay.*') Sir, I am not an eco- 
nomist, but when this black ratio was imposed upon this country, Sir 
Basil Blackett in this Assembly said that a higher ratio was injurious to 
the best interests of the country. We all know that one and mx is higher 
than one and four. Sir, it is the economic factors which have made or 
marred the history of countries in the past and it is those economic factors 
which arc now having full play and making a now history in India. Once 
the economic factors are let loose it is difficult to control them. If these 
economic factors were taken care of and looked into in time, and if they 
w’ere remedied, the ^present deplorable condition would not have arisen. 

Sir, then, there is another grievance to which reference has# been made 
by the Honourable the Finance Member. He has replied to the four 
charges that have been made against the Government. I submit that the 
cumulative effect of all those charges is that they have depressed the trade 
and industry of this country. The capital which should be utilised for 
the development of industries* and trade and commerce of the country has 
been diverted to meet the demands of the Government. There was a time 
when public companies refused to receive deposits. Now, they cannot get 
'de].osit because Government pay a higher rate of interest than the com- 
panies. Tliis has serious^ly told upon the trade and industry of this 
country and w^e do not know where it will lead to. 

Then, I would like to know* from the Honourable the Finance Member 
whe^ther all the Customs revenue collected at Viramgam, which is credit- 
ed to the Government of India, belongs to it, or whether the Government 
of India intend to meet the claims of the States and make a refund to the 
maritime States of Kathiawar in accordance with the treaty of 1917. When 
an adjustment is made of this item, then I am afraid it will make a 
further deficit in the Government of India Budget. Sir, this# Budget will 
deepen the discontent, aggravate the unrest that is prevailing in the 
country, and this House cannot and should not be a« party to accentuating 
that discontent. The country is not in a mood to tolerate this heavy 
expenditure. The raid that has been made on the income-tax at a time 
when people's income has# fallen, can only be justified by national emer- 
gency, a?;^d I submit that a national emergency has not arisen. Yon have 
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not explored all the avenues ol! retrenchment. You have not removed the 
wastes and \ou have not listened to the appeals of the people for retrench- 
ment. At a time when the country wants relief, you want to place this 
» crushing burden on it. The. first principle of taxation is “No representa- 
M\on, no taxation”. Yon cannot say that this House reprcisents* the people 
<)*f the coiinirv. We as legislators cannot be a party to laying this uddi- 
tiorm! burden on tlui country. 'Phis will be the last straw that will break 
the camel \ back, and I ask the Government to consider where their policy 
will lead to. We all hope that the Government will consider and find out 
all avenues of retrenchment arid reduction. Tliat will he the only remedy 
for saving the country s credit and removing the deficit. 

Sir Hugh Cocke (Bombay: European): I am aware that Bombay has 
been a rather depressing place in the last few months, but I did not think 
it was possible for any depression to have made its mark on an Honour- 
able Member to the extent that the Bombay depression appears to have 
made its mark on my Honourable friend. He said that the Budget was 
M thoroughly bad thing and he wont on at some length to give a list of 
the various rcspr?cts in which the Finance Member had failed, so it was 
rather welecnne to hear him say that the Finance Member had our 
sympathy and thoroughly deserved it. It did not seem from his remarks 
tiiat tli(' Govermnent deserved any sympathy at all. The Honourable 
Member who opened this discussion^ said that it was the duty of the 
Finance Member to cut his coat according to his cloth, hut he did not 
explain, if the cloth was not enough to go round the body of the Finance 
Member, what the Finance Member was to do about it. Apparently he 
would have to h'avt* a portion of his body exposed. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Tiet him content himself with a waist 
coat instead of a coat. 

Sir Hugh Cocke: It is the duty of the Finance Member to cover his 
expenditure with his revenue, and therefore the saying which my Honour- 
able friend quoted was not perhaps entirely apt. There are two things 
that produced a cheer during the Honourable Member s Budget speech. 
One was the taxation of liquors and the other was the proposed appoint- 
inont of a Betrciichmcnt Committee. I do not want to enter into the 
question of the liquor tax except to explain to Honourable Members what 
r believe is an undoubted fact, that the liquor which is thought by some 
to he consumed mainly in messes and clubs .and in the houses of 
Furopfams is rather a myth. 1 believe the bazaar trade in wines and 
spirits in India is far in excess of what one might call the first class 
trade. I do not deplore these duties, })rovidcd they are suitable from the 
point of view of producing revenue. As regards the Retrenchment Com- 
mitiec, th.at roc?alls to my mind a debate in this House a few years ago, 
when the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition took part in it, if he did 
not actually move the Resolution and T urged on that occasion that if you 
were going to have a retrenchment committee it was essential to luivo a 
sni.all expert committee which, even if it were not a whole-time com- 
mittee like the Tariff Board, would at any rate occupy a consichuMMe 
amount of its time^in going into the inner working of the Govern’n. nt 
Bepartments. A committee like the Inchcape Committee is ail very 
weil. It can inflict large cuts here and there, but unless you have a 
committee going into the details of the administration, sitting in the 
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Customs Houses, and so on, and really going into the question cf the 
staff, hours of work and so on, you won't get to the bottom of the trouble. ,, 
I know that such committees are not popular in any place, whether in ff 
Government office or in any other office. It takes up the time of the 
staff, but still I do maintain that a small expert committee is' really what 
is required. I think we made some impression upon Sir Basil Blackett, 
because in replying to the debate the only defence he put forward was that 
the expenditure on the committee would be considerable and thereforo 
there would be no retrenchment at alll The Honourable Member in his 
Budget speech devoted some time to the question of the pay of the 
services and analysed the large figures of expenditure in such a way as 
to show the House that the economies that could be effected were not 
as great as is often argued. He stated that it was not a case for hasty 
action, and I tliink we all agree, because obviously it is an all-India 
matter. You cannot suddenly cut down the pay of any branch of ^our 
staff without that reacting all over India. I think it is quite time that 
this committee was set up to go into the pay of new entrants into the 
service, and although the effect of that will be slow, at the same time 
it is quite time that a commencement was made. 

Coming to the question of income-tax I have heard various protests 
about the increases, but I do not know that I have heard any constructive 
suggestion which would raise a similar amount of revenue, — any construct- 
ive suggestion which, having regard to all the circumstances, political 
and otherwise, which exist today, would be considered a suitable nlter- 
native_ by this House. The increases in the rates are fairly substantial 
for tlie lower paid income-tax payers, increasing, as they do, the mtes 
from 5 pies to 9 pies up to Es. 5,000, from 6 pies to 11 pies from Es 5,000 
to Es. 10,000 and from 9 pics to 14 pics from Es. 10,000 to 15,000. 
Tlieso increases wliich start from about 80 per cent, are very substantial. 
One is naturally inclined to compare the position of a married man in 
India with tlic positon of a similar married man with a family in England, 
where specid allowances are given, and it may be that there is a verv 
good case there for some amendment in the rates. We have not got lo 
the stage yet in India when bachelors are taxed at one rate and married 
men at another. That has been reached in the United Kingdom where 
; allowances are given to a man with wife and children. Actually a man 
in the United Kingdom drawing £600 or £700 a year has to pay only an 
income tax on an equivalent of £200 or £300 at the maximum rate. 

We are asked in the Budget speech to consider the question of 
carrying forward losses. Well, that is a thing which ought to be pro- 
ceeded with. The suggestion was made last year that this change would 
be made if financial circumstances permitted it. They do not permit of 
it now, and therefore the matter is thrown forward again. Sir, there is 
no question whatever I think that the present method is inequitable. A 
man makes a profit of 2 lakhs in one year and a loss of 2 lakhs in the 
next. He is taxed on his profits, and he gets nothing back for his losses. 
Therefore, that cannot be right, as in the two years he makes no income 
at all yet he would be taxed as if he had enjoyed an income of 2 lakhs. 
Therefore, the commercial community undoubtedly ‘ looks forward to this 
change as early as it can possibly be made. It is a question of cnirs3 
whether this increase in the gross rate of taxation from 19 pies ta 26 pies 
is not one which will react against the revenues in that it will not at this 
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particular time bring in the results which are anticipated. It is a rather 
remarkable thing that in the current year, when of course the income-tax 
revenue was mainly on the incomes of the previous year (which had been 
more or less normal), the Budget expected a return of Es. 17 crores 23^ 
lakhs, and only got just over Es. 16 crores — a shortage of Es. 2 crores 
19 lakKs. Well, that may have been due to some extent to the political 
disturbances in the country, because that revenue also includes the tax 
on salaries, and lots of people lost their jobs or suffered a decrease in 
salaries as a result of the depression, but it looks as if the actual taxation 
of profits made in the previous year did not yield what it was expected 
to do, and now of course in the coming year we are going to tax profits 
which are very much depleted. 

It is satisfactory to notice. Sir, that the Civil Administration figure as 
a result of the retrenchments so far effected is down for the first time 
after a very long period. The expenditure which was roughly Es. 8^ 
crores in 1923-24 gradually worked itself up to Es. 12^ crores in the 
revised figures for 1930-31; in other words, there was an increase of 50 
per cent, in the Civil Administration expenditure in seven years. Now, 
for the Budget year, a figure of just over Es. 12 crores is budgetted for, 
so that at any rate we have started Avhat I hope may be a continuous 
reduction in that figure. 

As regards the amount set aside for the Reduction and Avoidance of 
Debt, Honourable Members will have noticed that it has shown a steady 
increase since 1926-27, when it was about Rs. 5 crores, and that it has 
gradually risen to nearly Rs. 7 crores. That has been duo to the method 
of working out the convention agreed to during Sir Basil Blackett’s 
regime. But I should like to point out to the House the peculiarity of 
Government finance in that our deficit for this year, which is an uncovered 
deficit and amounts to roughly Rs. 12. V crores, has in effect wiped out 
two years of our contribution to the Reduction and Avoidance of Debt. 
The figures go in as if that amount was put aside, but having actually 
put it aside on paper, you proceed to take it back again. Thertifore on 
account of our deficit this year, we have not really put anything aside 
for the Reduction or Avoidance of Debt during the last two years. W'e 
used to have a Revenue Reserve Fund against which were put any 
deficits which arose, but that was very short-lived. In 1926-27, wo 
had Rs. 2 crores 95 lakhs put into that Reserve, but most of it went out 
next year and the balance went out in the following year. 

Sir, speaking on the whole, I think we must express some measure of 
satisfaction at the Budget; and although we naturally regret the increased 
taxation which has been found, necessary, we realize that to some extent 
at any rate that has been due to the political disturbances in the country ; 
and T should think no one would be more glad than the Finance Member 
at the settlement we are expecting to hear announced today which will 
bring an end, as we hope, to that campaign. (Applause.) That should 
react very much — even leaving the world trade depression a« it is , — on 
the revenue figures for the coming year. Reference has been made to 
the fact that at some time in the not distant future this business will he 
changing hands, that the managers will be replaced; and one is temnted 
to speculate what the first national Budsret will bring out, whether there 
will be any attempt to impose taxation which will be more general through- 
out the country than it is easy for the present Government to impose 
today, knowing the feeling that exists in the country; because although 
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we are often told that expenditure is far too heavy and must be cut down, 
we are also told that not nearly enough money is spent on education and 
on the nation-building services. Well, obviously the new Finance Mem- 
ber of the future when he occupies his place on this side cannot have it ^ 
both ways. He has either got to raise more revenue and go alidad with • 
h's education and nation-building, or he has got to follow the course that 
has been followed in the past of keeping taxation down to some extent 
and starving also to some extent tliose special items of expeAditiirc tc 
which the House attaches such great importance. At any rate 1 do not 
want to dwell upon that ; T merely want to say that T think the E'inaiice 
Member, although he has obviously taken the easy course, and has not 
gone into the difficulties of succession duties and the difficulties of taxation 
which might be more widespread; T say that although he has takiai the 
easy course, T think we must on the whole congratulate him on having 
given us a very fair Budget. Any particular items with which we may 
-disagree we can discuss later when the cuts come up, but on tlic whole 
it is a fair Budget; and now that wo see some chance of more peaceful 
conditions in this country during the coming year. T hope the results of 
that Budget may be even better than he anticipates. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan G-akhar (Nominated Non -Official) : 
Mr. President, it is a rare thing for a soldier to speak in a political 
Assembly. It is rarer still for him to speak in a Budget discussion. 
Figures and politics do not go, well with the training of trench warfare 
and smallarnis. Bui a friend of mine encouraged me by describing the 
general discussion of the Budget as the day when anybody can talk of any- 
thing on God’s earth in the Assembly. As such, I crave your indulgence 
and I hope that you will be pleased to stretch the rope of relevancy 
longer in my case than you would in the case of others — particularly 
my lawyer friends — who can defend themselves from rope and gallows. 
(Laughter.) 

My Honourable friends who have preceded me have referred to the 
financial, economic «and tariff aspects of the Budget. I shall refer to 
one topic which is known, to them all and which is as much a concern of 
the industrial classes as of the rural classes, T mean the defence of India. 

It is almost a truism in politics that the preservation of law and order 
is the supreme function of every civilised government, and the defence 
of India does indeed present some very delicate problems. Perhaps the 
most important question at the moment is the Tndianisation of the com- 
missioned ranks of the Army. This calls for a statesmanlike tackliner to 
satisfy the demands of efficiency and the legitimate aspirations of India. 
Both must needs be reconciled. In this coniioctioii I take this oppor- 
tunity, and I hope the House will support me, to welcome His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief’s latest announcement regarding an Indian 
Sandhurst. It is a wise decision to premise a Committee to explore 
this question immediately, and I hope and trust that the personnel of 
this Committee, which even we soldiers have loamt from our friend poli- 
ticians hero is more important than the announcement of the Committee 
itself, will ensiue accommodation for all the martial elements concerned. 

We all know, Sir, that a substantial portion of* our Budget consists 
of Military or Army allotments. We also know that the Army Budget 
i« more or less a non-votable item. As such we cannot adequately 
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debate and emphasise the necessity of a substantial standing Army in 
India, necessary 1o guard her three-cornered frontier. But I thiiik I 
‘ should be failing in iny duly if T were not to raise a mild but genuine 
protest, ntT tins stage, against the system of selection of ofheen’s for the 
eommissitaied ranks. 1 hope Honourable Members in this House will 
forgive mo the brutal frankness of a soldier in the remarks that follow. 
We in the Army live and die for our tradition. We resent it, and 
iij\turall\ too, when a certain non-niartial class who did not care to 
])air()nise the rank and file of tlie Army, now come forward to appropriate 
to themselves tlie lion's sliare of tlie highly paid commissioned appoint- 
nienls. We submit ih it tlie appointments in tlie. Army shoul^ not h(? 
iiiade a mere marketable commodity, open to v;hosoevi*r can cram up and 
vomit forth a f('w neatly coined sentences in the examination. We have 
uo preferences for Hindus, Mussalmans and 8ikhs. We claim consi- 
deration for the martial classes of all sections who carry in their blood 
from their cradles the traditions of dying gloriously for their King and 
country. 1 therefore hope that in the course of this financial year, 
ste.ps will he; taken to encourage the martini classes s(; tliat a suflicient 
mimber of promising yoiitlis from these classes will he available in 
tiiiK^ for the higlier comniissionc^d ranks that will now be open lo my 
countrymen. In this connection I would invite particular attention to 
the claims of the Punjab Mussalmans, who constitute 40 per cent, of 
die total Indian Army, and of the Pathnns, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Rajputs, 
has and Mahraitas according to their perccntagii in the Army. The 
}iroblems of administrative ccmtrol and enpirit de corps necessary in the 
regiments demand that there should he common traditions of martial 
instincts in all the officers and the rank and file. Experience and justice 
tliorofore suggest that, as far as possible, the selection for commissioned 
ranks should correspond to the proportion of the various k’ibes in the 
rank and file, and in order to ensure this desired result, I would par- 
ticnlnrly appeal to His Excellency, our illustrious and gallant Conimandcr- 
in-Chief and his advisers to initiate a bold scheme of subsidies and 
scholarships to the promising lads froui the martial classes, with a view 
to equip them to lead their men on the lines laid down by the Britishers 
with tlie back-ground of their public schools and Sandhurst. 

Mr. President, it is the politicians who make the war, but it is we 
soldiers who have to fight and win it. 1 hope I will therefore be for- 
givtii when 1 say that our love for our Motherland is second to none, 
and I hope I can say without fear of contradiction that the Indian 
soldiers would live and die for their Motherland as gloriously as the best 
of the soldiers have done in any part of the world, l^ut pray do not 
detract from the efficiency of our Army by applying mathematical for- 
nivilas and geometrical meters ix> secure tlic Indian ization within ‘ x ' 
uiiiiibcvr of months or years. Let us all concentrate on securing it as 
<juickly as possible, but you cannot create a General out of a colloclion 
of men any more than you can command the waves of the ocean not 
to flow where they list. Assemblies and Secretariats can work as 
ttiachines, even if some of the component parts happen to be VikQ 
i^iyself, but one loose screw in the Military machine will mean disaster 
^ov hundreds possibly thousands of men and to the peace of nations. 

One word more, Sir, and I have done. T was pained to hear the 
other day the speech of my Honourable friend, on the opposite bench — 
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I am sorry he is not in his seat now — who, in a fit of excitement, des- 
cribed his great communit} as throttling the throat of my community^ 
I could have talked in the same spirit, but I will not do so. I have 
had the privilege of serving with and leading my brother Sikh soldiers. 
I respect their chivalry second to none. But I respect them, more than 
anything else, for the "fact that the best of them, unlike my ‘Honourable 
friend, rightly apprecjiato the good points of others and forget the bad 
points. I submit that if the Mussalrnans and others similarly start 
vomiting political bile in this Assembly, none will be the gainer, and 
India will lose, and may I as a soldier, who loves fighting, appeal to my 
Honourable friends, that there are moments in the struggles of nations 
when the most chivalrous fight is not to fight. Therefore, let me warn 
my Honourable friend through you, Sir, that if gods care or oondescent 
to take notice of his ultimatum to fight, he will find Mussalmans a hard 
nut to crack, but I beg of him and others that we should so express our- 
selves here and outside that we may all talk vehemently and strongly 
and act strongly and boldly for the honour of India and tlie Empire and 
not for petty communalism. I reserve a further expression of my views 
oil the Iridianisation of the Army for a later occasion. 

Rai Sahib HarbUas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, I thank you 
very much for allowing me an opportunity to say a few words about my 
unfortunate province, for this i& the only occasion when I may speak in 
its behalf. Ajmer-Merwara has no local Legislative Council to discuss its 
affairs : and it only returns one Member to the Legislative Assembly who is 
helpless here, as year after year long before the turn of Ajmer for the 
discussion of its budget comes, Qatal-i-Ain^ for which Delhi is known to all 
students of history, begins and Ajmer-Merwara falls a victim to the slaughter 
of the innocents, without a sigh from the Treasury Benches or a protest 
from the rest of the House. Sir, no part of British India is so badly 
treated as Ajmer-Merwara. From 1818 when the British Government 
acquired possession of Ajmer-Merwara till 1871 it enjoyed the rights and 
privileges which were enjoyed by most provinces in British India. In 1871, 
in order to facilitate the working of the policy of Government towards the 
Native States of Eajputana, Ajmer-Merwara was made a non-Eegulation 
'province. Its Government became more or less autocratic. The rest of 
India continued to advance but Ajmer-Merwara was not in the march. 
The Minto-Morley reforms came, but Ajmer-Merwara had no place in them. 
Later on, the Montford reforms were introduced, but Ajmer-Merwara had 
no place in them either. As a belated measure, in 1924, Ajmer-Merwara was 
given the right to elect a Member to this Assembly. But when the cry 
from India became more insistent for greater freedom and greater political 
advance, the rest of the provinces were promised provincial autonomy, but 
the administration of Ajmer-Merwara remained where it was. And as a 
reward for its loyalty and as an appreciation for its high cultural tradi- 
tions and its high and important place in the history of India, it was 
recommended that Ajmer-Merwara should be deprived of the one right, that 
had been given to it during the 110 years of British rule, namely the right 
to return a Member to the Legislative Assembly by popular election. 
This, Sir, is the realization of the policy of progressive association of Indians 
with the Government! Such is the proposal of the shining light of the 
liiberal Party who presided over the Statutory Commission. Even the 
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local Government of Ajmer-Merwara found it impossible to support this 
^ proposal of the degenerate follower of that last of the Liberals in England, 
,Sir Henrjr Campbell Bannerman, who held that even “good government 
was no substitute for self-government*'. Sir, the party which has aban- 
doned its great liberal principles is now coming to an end in England and 
I hope the^ Government of India will consider that the recommendations 
so reactionary in themselves are in no way fit to bo accepted. The Local 
Government, however, true to" the traditions of the Political Department — 
for it is the Political Department that now administers Ajmer-Merwara — 
while declaring tliat no reasons had been given by the Commission for 
taking away from the people of AjmerrMerwara the right of election, has 
recommended that this right of election should bo given to the Munici- 
palities and the District Board of that province. Sir, this proposal is 
worse than nomination. The Municipalities of Ajmer-Merwara have a 
very large number of nominated members, and the District Board of Ajmer 
is nothing but the Commissioner of Ajmer, plus a few of his nominees. 
Sir, by their recommendation, the Government are trying to secure all 
the advantages of nomination without the odium and the reaction ary ism 
that is involved in the proposal of depriving the people of the power of 
election and substituting for it nomination. 

Sir, Delhi is about the same size as Ajmer-Merwara and 
has about the same population. Now it has been recommended 
that in the new constitution, Delhi should have two Members in 
the Legislative Assembly and one Member in tho Council of State. 
Ajmer, on the other hand, is asked to remain content with one mutilated 
Member, in the Legislative Assembly, and one-third of a Member in the 
Council of State, for Ajmer-Merwara is asked to elect a Member to the 
Council of State at every third election, that is once in 15 years. Sir, 
the North West Frontier Province, one of the minor administrations, is 
going to become a full Governor's Province: Delhi is advancing; even 
Coorg, another minor administration, half the size of Ajmer with less than 
half its population, has not only got a local Legislative Council, which 
administers its affairs, but it has now been recommended that it should 
elect a Member to the Legislative Assembly, and a Member, on the same 
lines as Ajmer-Merw^ara, to the Council of State. Sir, a province like 
Coorg, which is half the size of Ajmer-Merwara wdth less than half its 
population, is not only to have the same rights in the Legislative Assembly 
and the same political status as Ajmer, but in addition, it is given a local 
Legislative Council to administer its local affairs. 

The net result, Sir, is that while the rest of India is progressing and 
is advancing in political status, Ajmer-Merwara is retrogressing and is 
recommended to give up what little it has been given during the last 
hundred and ten years. I am reminded of the true saying contained in 
the book held sacred by the Christian Government of this country, which 
says that to those who have much, more shall be given and from those 
who have little, that little shall be taken away from them. 

Sir, it is sometimes said, in order to justify the neglect with which 
Ajmer-Merwara is treated, that Ajmer-Merwara is a deficit province. This 
is absolutely untrue. Of the ten minor administrations in India, Ajmer- 
Merwara is the only paying concern: it is the only surplus province. 
According to the latest published Administration Report of Ajmer-Merwara, 
that for 1927-28, th6 total income of Ajmer-Merwara is Es. 27,65,371-3-1 

n O 
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and the total expenditure Es. 26,10,038-7-7. In order, however, to create 
an excuse for treating Ajmer-Merwara unfairly, in the balance sheet in the 
Administration Eeport, a sum of Es. 15,80,092-15-1 which is paid aa’ 
interest on public debt from the Government Treasury at Ajmer is included 
oh the expenditure side, and thus Ajmer-Merwara is shown as a deficit 
province. This amount of 15 lakhs odd has as much to do with the 
revenue or ex])enditure of Ajmer-Merwara as with those of Delhi or 
Trichinopoly. It is paid to the holders of Government debt in the shape 
of promissory notes, bonds, etc., and in the body of the Administration 
Eeport itself, it is stated that the holders of most of these bonds do not 
belong to Ajmer at all. In any case, even when a few of them live in 
Ajmer, it is not -a legitimate charge on the administration of Ajmer. If, 
for instance, some rich men in Ajmer held Government promissory notes 
worth 3 crores, will the interest payable to them by the Government 
Treasury at Ajmer be charged against the expenditure in the province? 

1 will only say one or tw'o words with regard to the culpable neglect 
with which my province has been treated, in the matter of education. 
In other provinces in India, compulsion has been introduced to a more or 
less extent. In Delhi, compulsion obtains. It is only in the North West 
Frontier Province and Ajmer-Merwara that this system has not been in- 
troduced. But, while Government are afraid to introduce it in the North 
West Frontier Province as the people there do not want it, in Ajmer- 
Merw’ara the people have been clamouring for it and the district authorities 
have also recommended that it should be introduced. But the one reply 
which the Government of India have got to give is, “no money “. Sir, 
while Ajmer-Merwara is always given the reply that there is no money, to 
Delhi and the North West Frontier Province, the Government of India 
give financial assistance with both hands. I do not for a moment grudge 
any grant that is being given to the North West Frontier Province, for 
the people of that province deserve all the help that can be given to them 
as also those of every other province. I only want to show the unfair- 
ness, comparatively speaking, with which Ajmer-Merwara is treated in the 
matter of grants from the Government of India. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of compulsory education, you will find from the last Quinquennial 
Eeport on Education that the expenditure on girls’ education actually went 
down from Es. 10,695 in 1921-22 to Es. 6,909 in 1926-27. The Govern- 
ment expenditure on education in Delhi which, as I have shown, is of 
about the same size and has the same population, is about Es. 2,66,949, 
while in Ajmer it is only Es. 57,828. In Ajmer, according to the Quin- 
quennial Eeport on Education, only one per cent, of the girls of school-going 
age attended schools in rural areas, which is the lowest to be found any- 
where in India. 

Sir, Government should take heed lest the conviction sink into the 
minds of the peaceful people of Ajmer-Merwara that if they want justice 
to be done to their province, the only way to secure it is to develop an 
ability to give trouble to Government. Do Government wish that peaceful 
provinces should come to believe that their claims would be listened to 
in proportion as they had the ability to make the Government of India 
nncomfortnhle? Speaking here on behalf of my constituency, T say wdth 
all the emphasis that I can command, that tlie people of Ajmer-Merwara 
will not be satisfied unless some machinery is devised which will give to 
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the people of that province the right to participate in the administration 
of the country in the same way and to the same extent as is proposed to 
be given to the people of other provinces. And so far as the Central 
Legislature is concerned, the people of Ajmer-Merwara should have the 
« same rights and the same status as the people of Delhi which as I have 
said is of about the same size. If Delhi is to have two Members in the 
Legislative Assembly and one in the Council of State, there is absolutely 
no reason .why Ajmer should not have an equal right to return two Mem- 
])ers to the Legislative Assembly and one Member to the Council of State. 
And there is all the greater r^son for this now, because when the number 
of elected Members in the Legislative Assembly which is now 105 expands 
and the Assembly consists of more than 200 Members, Ajmer-Merwara 
would bo fully entitled to return at least two Members to this Assembly. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai (Nominated Non-Official); Mr. President, 1 fear this 
Budget for 1031-82 will create considerable criticism throughout the 
length and breadth of the country by reason of uni)recedented increased 
taxation. But 1 submit., that we must consider the subject as a whole, 
and when wo take into consideration the unpleasant factors that prevailed 
during the last 12 months, namely, great economic trade depression and 
the campaign of lawlessness which destroyed confidence, restricted credit, 
and dislocated business, we cannot but admit that the proposals made 
by the Houourahle the Finance Member are equitable and that the in- 
creased taxes are only inevitable. Then, Sir, 1 cannot help offering my 
most cordial congratulations to the Honourable the Finance Member on 
the way in which ho has courageously handled a sil nation full of diffi- 
culties. Now, Sil*, r propose to make a few remarks on behalf of tlie rural 
|)opulation. You naturally ask what qualifications I have for speaking 
on belialf of the rural population. Sir, as you are aware, I come of a 
family which is one of large landholders and one of the pioneers of 
agricultural firospcrity in Gujrat, — Western India — so since my childhood 
T have been in contact with rural masses. But what is more, I have 
worked among the rural masses for 30 long years. So you will bo pleased 
io concede that T do not speak to the House as an uncertified adventurer 
out of the sfroet. Sir, in paragraphs 72 and 73 of the speech of the 
Finance Member introducing the Budget for 1931-32, he says that he is 
left with a surplus of 31 lakhs and that he wishes to give grants for bene- 
ficial purposes. Now, Sir. T respectfully ask, what better beneficent’ 
scheme (*an there he than the travelling dispensary system of medical 
relief and public health propaganda in rural areas? Sir, in the consti- 
tiKmcy of Bombfiy Southern Division from which you come to this great 
r'ontral Legislature, the Bolgaum B^d Cross Executive Committee have 
established two Bed Cross travelling disy)rnsaries, one in the Belgaum 
District and one in the Kanara District. Now, Sir. T am not going to 
troublt*. th(' House with the details of those travelling dispensaries. 
Suffice it to say that those dispensaries have done excellent work and 
they have growm into the hearts of the rural population. You naturally 
Rsk, u'hat do these dispensaries do? The functions of these travelling 
disT)ensan(‘s in one word arc, to take medical relief to the doors of the 
villagi'rs, and io oduVatc them by lantern lectures in their own vernaculars 
as regards the most killing diseases, namely, pla^ne, cholcrn, small-pox, 
rnalnria, tuberculosis, guinea -worm disease, evil effects of administration 
^f opium to infants, and child welfare, and also to train school masters, 
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police officers, village officers, circle inspectors, and foresters as tq dig- 
infection of drinking-water supplies with permanganate of potash and local 
treatment of snake-bite with permanganate of potash. Now, as to the 
cost of one travelling dispensary, the initial expenditure is Es. 1,000 for 
the equipment, and the upkeep of the dispensary will cost Es. 2,400 per' 
annum. India comprises nine provinces, including Burma, and these pro- 
vinces contain about 270 districts. So during the first year the expendi- 
ture for the equipment and upkeep of these 270 dispensaries wiil be about 
9 lakhs of rupees, but in every subsequent year the expenditure will 
amount to about lakhs. The Belgaum Eed Cross Executive Committee 
have sown the seed, and now it is for Government to ripen it and to 
reap it. I am strongly of opinion that this good work should be expanded 
and extended as it should be and as in justice it must be. It would be 
justice for the poor destitute rustic folk and for the poor sick villagers 
who bear their hard lot bravely. Sir, it is just possible that the Honour- 
able the Einance Member may not be able to make a grant for this 
purpose; but surely it should not be an impossible matter to cast about 
for ways to cut down expenditure here and there to finance the measure 
I am advocating — a measure which is fraught with such enormous poten- 
tialities of benefit, and which will come in as a second string by way of 
medical relief and improvement of public health to India's bow, and which 
is bound to set its mark on the mortality of rural areas. Sir, I submit 
that finance should not be allowed to prove an insurmountable difficulty 
where the question of the health of the whole country is concerned, and 
that moans of overcoming the difficulty should be found. I need hardly 

1 p M condition of the rural masses is most deplor- 

able. There are times when they suffer great hardships. The bulk 
of the masses out of reach of regular dispensaries and hos'pitals frequently 
suffer great hardships when illness befalls them ; and between the hard and 
rigorous conditions under which the rustic folk earn their living and the 
equally hard and rigorous conditions under which they live they have to 
face a heavy burden, so the poor people need all the help and support 
that can be given to them. Sir, I earnestly commend this modest pro- 
posal to the sympathetic' and favourable consideration of the Honourable 
the Finance Member, and the sympathetia treatment of this question 
will earn the commendation and gratitude of the rural masses for Govern- 
ment, whose beneficiaries they are. 

My Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, is an Officer of broad 
vision and great sympathies, with a great love of justice, and I earnestly 
hope that he will do all ho possibly can to help the rural masses. One 
word more and I have done. Under the Eed Cross Act, XV of 1920, the 
Viceroy is the President of the Indian Eed Cross Society. The Eed Cross 
work that I have j\ist referred to has been done during the term of office 
of His Excellency Lord Irwin — a Viceroy who has taken a deep interest 
in Eed Cross work, a Viceroy upon whom the eyes of all India are at 
the present moment turned in gratitude and reverence, a Viceroy who will 
go down to posterity as the Apostle of Dominion Status to India. 
(Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 
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The Assemblj re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clocks Mr. President in the Chair. 


•, Diwan» Bahadur T. Bangachariar (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I do not want to follow on this occasion the 
usual practice of paying compliments to the Honourable the Finance 
Minister. We have had bitter experience of paying compliments, and when 
one Finance Member succeeds another we discover afterwards that the 
compliments paid have been in vain. For instance, Sir, referring to recent 
years we were deluded into the belief that we had balanced the Budget, 
balanced the gap between receipts and expenditure, and embarked upon, 
at any rate the Government embarked upon, giving effect to recommenda- 
tions made by Commissions and others, increasing the permanent expendi- 
ture of the Government of India in the shape of increased pay and allow- 
ances to certain Departments and afterwards extending those recommenda- 
tions to various other Departments not contemplated by that Commiosion. 
They took the view as if the prices which then prevailed would prevail 
tor ever; they took the view that the finances of the Government of India 
had become stabilised and therefore they could embark upon those extra- 
vagant schemes. I think, Sir, the Finance Minister of the day was respon- 
sible for the state of affairs in which we find ourselves today. I do not 
think the Finance Minister is at all to be blamed in this matter; in fact no 
single individual is to be blamed for this. The whole position is due to, 
as the Honourable the Finance Member himself has said in a way but not 
said it completely, what is inherent in the system. That position, Sir, is 
due to the system of public finance which we have had for the last 100 
years and more. Sir, if th^ West can learn from the East, there are two 
rules which our public financiers and people handling our finances used to 
observe. The Finance Ministers of our Kings were compared to the sun. 
The sun. Sir, may sometimes be complained of as producing excessive 
heat, but the sun is a beneficent God. He, Sir, absorbs the moisture from 
the ground, but he returns the moisture a thousandfold. The Finance 
Minister was advised to compare himself to the sun and return the taxes 
to the people from whom he takes them in some shape or other. For what 
purpose do you take the taxes? To return to them to the people, a 
thousandfold if you can, at least tenfold if you can, to the people from 
whom you take them. That rule. Sir, had all along been observed by our 
Kings in the past. The second rule that every Finance Member was 
asked to observe was that he should not take more than one-sixth of a 
man’s earnings, and if these two golden rules had been observed by our 
Finance Ministers in the past, had been observed today, we would not have 
found ourselves in the situation with Avhich we are faced today. But no, 
Finance Ministers can work wonders, they can work magic figures, they 
can juggle, they can gamble in monsoons, in currency and exchange. So 
1 do not intend to blame any Finance Member of the Government of India 
for imperfections which we find in the Budget presented to us. Nor do 
1 congratulate the Finance Member on the Budget which he has presented, 
because, speaking frankly, it is not a Budget on which wo can congratulate 
him. Sir, the TTonovrable the Finance Member has not done all that he 
should have done even in the limited spheres in which he finds himself . 
Giving due weight to these difficulties and limitations under which he ia 
suffering, I have got a complaint to make. Sir, on several heads of the 
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Budget against the Finance Member. Sir, f was not here wheo. the 
Finance Member took charge and made his first Budget speech. But 
there, Sir, I found a passage that as a student of Indian finance he said , 
that he would go into the economic condition of the country, that h^ 
was closely studying the economic condition of the country, dnd 1 had 
hoped, Sir, as an able financier that he is, ho would have finished that 
study by now and given us the result of his investigations into the economic 
condition of the country. Sir, we have yet to receive the results of that 
study. The Honourable the Finance Minister could not make the same 
complaint which we non-ofheials make that we have not the same access 
to the records of the Government of India that ho has. But, Sir, wc non- 
official Members labour under gi*cat difficulties in understanding the real 
finances of the country. We jiassed Besolutions both in the Council of 
State as \\c‘ll as in this House asking that the Government of India should 
periodically publish, as other civilized (Toveriirncnts do, a Year Book and 
Quarterly Books, giving us up-to-date information as to the various factors 
which go to make up the economic condition of the country. New coun- 
tries like Australia, South Africa and Canada issue not only Year Books, 
giving up-to-date information, but every quarter they bring up the informa- 
tion, and what is known as the pocket bible book of the politician in those 
coimlries is supplied, and I get them, Sir, cverv quarter from the Dominions. 
Why, Sir, in our country, with all the costly establishment, we should not 
have up-to-date information, I really fail to see. I am ashamed to see that 
the Honourable the Finance Member, when lie lias to make his comments, 
has to roly on the figures, for what years? He has to r(dy on the figures for 
1028-20, for which the latest information is available. Sir, that a Finance 
Member in possession of all llie information in tlu' country should take 
the figures for 1928-29 for the purpose of giving us gui(hm(*.e in order to 
discover wliat defects there arc in the Budget or ulial: proposals wo should 
make, is a thing whicli no country in the world can tolerate except 
India. Why should it bo so? With a Director of Commercial [utelli- 
genco, with a Direcdor of Public Information and with a. Dircclor 
ir. charge of so many other Departments, with costly establishments, why 
this information relating to statistics shcnld not be kept up-to-date, I for 
one cannot understand. 

Sir, this matter was prominently referred to in the. Beport of the Indian 
Ecoiiomici Inquiry Committee, which was appointed in pursuance of «> 
Bc.solnlion of this House in 1925 by tITe Financ^o Department. I want io 
know wliat lias been done to gwe effect to the recommendations made by 
that Committee? The suggestions made by my esteemed friend. Sir M. 
Vishwesbwariiyya, and other Members of that Committee liavc not been 
given effect to at all in any way. That Committee went exhaustively into 
the materials available, and they made certain suggestions. This was iu 
1025. and we are in 1931. When a qiK'siion is urgent, the usual way is 
to refer it to c.ommittees and await their Beport. The committees take 
all the trouble : Government spend a good deal of money on all these 
committees. I have presided over several commHtccs, and I have been 
a member of several committees in my own humble way, but what is our 
experience? Things which Government want to get' done are done with 
lightning speed. Tice Commission ; at onec given effect to. No reference 
to the Local Governments, no returns from Local Governments awaited 
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They are given effect to at once; no exhaustive noting by the Superinten- 
dents, Under Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Secretaries, and so forth, 
and then they conic back again. These things do not take place whenever 
ilio Government of India want things done. When they want things 
• done, they do them with lightning rapidity, but when it comes to really 
•giving efCtJct to recoinmeiidation.s which relate tc the public, they delay 
and delay. And here is an instance, where, especially when we are going 
(o get a new Govcrmiicnt, these things should be ready at hand. But we 
have not got any such information. And my Honourable friend, new as 
he was then when he first spoke on the Indian Budget, told ua that he 
was going to study the economic condition of the country. Sir, 1 await 
the result of that study. I await it with anxiety, with avidity, because 
a fresh mind will be brought to bear, a trained mind will be brought to 
bear upon such an important question. On the other hand, we are dealing 
witli antediluvian statistics in order to build our future, which, Sir, I think 
is uot justifiable at all. 

Again, m\ second complaint against the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber is tliat lie seems (o be easily satisfied. Our financial situation is deplor- 
able. He admits that. It is due to many causes. It is due to world 
causes ; it is due to internal causes. It is due to the unsettled state of 
aifairs iu this country, botli political and otherwise. Now, under such 
circumstances, wliilt* he had budgeted for a surplus, he is faced with a 
heavy (lidital. Last year, he asked us to sanction fresh taxation to the 
extent of Es. 5 crores, and this year, tic is asking our sanction to raise 
additional taxation to ilio extent of nearly 14 crorcs of rupees. Sir, there 
IS a limit to tht‘ taxing of the people. I said that the golden rule should 
be not to take more tbau one-sixth of what a man earns. What is it that 
is |)ropf)se(l to be done at present? The only way in which we can deal 
with the ])reseiit deficit is to touch the income-tax, and the CustomR 
duties. There is no other source of revenue left. The other sources are 
aitlior exliausled. or they belong to the provinces and not to the Govern- 
ment of India. If you toucli the other sources of revenue pertaining to 
tile Government of liulia, you will make yourself more and more un- 
popular. A (lovermnont which taxes the people, of course, is never 
popular: ev(*ii a single pie of taxation is not liked; and it should be much 
more so wlieu the taxation goes beyond the bearing point. It has got 
ils own effects, direct and indirect. Sir, we cannot but deplore that, in 
an infant eountrv like ours, where our industries have yet to come up, 
we cannot bul deplore this heavy taxation, wliich is souglit to be imposed 
bv tlie inconie-lax proposals. Not that I object to it, T must make my 
position clear, because wlien you are faced with a situation like the one 
you have; at present, we cannot but resort to these things, hut one should 
strain eveiy nerve to sec that we avoid such a situation. Has that been 
done in tliis case? That is the point which [ wish to stress in the few 
remarks that I propose to make. What has been done? What has it 
boon prop()sed to do? In tlu' shape of income-tax and super-tax, in cer- 
tain cases you are taxing the people up to seven annas in the rupee: in 
«omt‘ cases it comes up to four annas and five annas in the rupee. That 
•s really taking away loo mucli, not onlv from the trade and industry of 
this country, but from the man hinusolf. His standard of living has 
J^lready increased ns* your standard of expenditure has gone up. So. it 
must be with a bitter feeling that you should take so much money from 
Ihe pockets of people who are toiling and moiling to earn a few rupees. 
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•Has the Honourable the Binancc Member done everything, when he says 

page 71 of the Budget speech as published in the Gazette of India ^ — 

“I hope I have said enough to demonstrate that we have made a great effort this 
■year to cut down expenditure.” • 

Sir, my submission is that he has not. On the other hand, he is easily 
satisfied. Now, for instance, he gives credit to the Army Department for 
having saved lis. 170 laklis of expenditure. But, if you closely examine 
the figures, — as a layman I have done it, and not as a financier, not as an 
accountant, but J merely looked at the figures in order to see whether 
the Army Department could claim credit in the way they have done — if 
you look at the opening page of the Military Budget, you will find this. 
For the coming year Bs. 52 crores 60 lakhs is said to be the net expendi- 
ture. The gross expenditure is cut down by taking credit for Es. 28 
lakhs and odd — am taking the net figure by adopting the method that 
they do, by deducting Es. 28,76,000 as if it should be deducted. That is 
to say, there is a reserve fund or unspent fund from last year. Of course, 
unlike the other Departments, this Department has been allowed tc 
accumulate the surplus of last year and keep it in reserve to be drawn for 
the next year. So, from the surplus of last year, or from such fund, they 
draw that amount, and because that money is not to be taken from the 
current revenues apparently, that is to say, there is no demand for it — 
of course there is no demand for any military item, it is non-votable, it is 
untouchable, it is not a question of demand at all — therefore, the net 
expenditure is really Es. 28 lakhs odd more, and why they should take 
credit as if it was an item not spent I cannot understand. That is with 
regard to Es. 28,76,000. Then, I compare these figures with the figures 
for 1930-31. To the net expenditure for 1930-31 they have added a sum 
which ought not to be added at all, namely, Es. 46 lakhs, which, again, 
is an item taken from that fund. Its. 46 lakhs is not expenditure at all. 
Es. 46 lakhs is, no doubt, expenditure from that item, but it is not expen- 
diture incurred by the Department, and therefore, that sum of Es. 46 
lakhs should be deducted out of the net expenditure shown under 1930-31. 
Now, Es. 28 lakhs should be added to the net expenditure, that makes 
it Es. 52 crores and 88 lakhs, and this item of Es. 46 lakhs for 1930-31 
should not be legitimately added, and therefore, the actual expenditure 
will come to only Rs. 53 crores 84 lakhs. The proposed expenditure would 
he, therefore, Es. 96 lakhs less. If you deduct Rs. 52 crores 88 lakhs from 
Es. 53 crores 84 lakhs, it will leave you Es. 96 lakhs. That, again, is not 
a real saving at all. This Es. 96 lakhs is really made up of another item 
of Es. 85 lakhs, which ought not to come in at all. That comes in in this 
way. You will find that in the year 1930-31 they take credit for receipts. 
Under the receipts item, the last column but one, the receipts for 1930-31 
arc Es. 8 crores 62 lakhs, whereas for the year 1931-32 they are estimated 
at Es. 4 crores 47 lakhs, so that they get Es. 85 lakhs more in the shape 
of receipts. So that, 96 minus 85, the real saving is only 11 lakhs, and 
not Es. 170 lakhs. It may be all right as a book entry, but we are now 
concerned with the actual expenditure that goes out of the pockets of the 
Army Department. I quite realise that for book purposes, for audit pur- 
poses, it is all right, but take the actual expenditure. The proposed ex- 
pend'ture for the coming year is Rs. 52 crores 88 lakhs, whereas in the 
previous year it was Rs. 53 crores 84 lakhs and in this 52*88 th*s year 
you get, from the shape of receipts, 85 lakhs more than you did last year 
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T say you ought to get credit for that. It is not really money saved. 
From the taxation income you spend 85 lakhs more this year. It is a 
receipt from one head to the other. Just as a son gets Es. 60 from his 
father and gets Es. 40 from his mother. The money comes from the same 
» pocket, and it does not matter whether the father gives it or the mother 
gives it. , I am putting the matter as a layman. I think I am right 
and if I am wrong I dare say my TTononrable friend will explain the posi- 
fion. 

•• 

There arc several matters like that. Ta!ke for instance the 25 lakhs 
from contingencies. You ha\c already made a saving there, judging from 
the kind of pencils now being supplied. Then you say you are going to 
save on allowances. What tliose allowances are we have yet to discover. 
Have you done anything substantial in the matter of reducing unnecessary 
establislinient? By saving in contingencies and allowances you make 
about 90 lakhs and you are easily satisfied. The Deparments have deluded 
you into the belief that they have done their work. You have not paid 
that strict scrutiny which you ought to have done when you are asking 
the country to bear an additional burden of 15 crores. In the last seven 
or eight years you have added to the burden of the people by more than 
100 crores. I hope an Indian Finance Minister is going to handle the 
finances next year. He will be in a very sad plight. He will be a very 
bold man to take up the job. I will not aspire to be an Indian Finance 
Minister when the time comes. What is he to do? The provinces will 
be clamouring for at least an additional revenue of 40 to 50 crores in order 
to carry on their work. What is left for the Finance Member in the 
Central Government? My Honourable friend has tapped every source. 
The Customs cannot bear much more. Then there is the surcharge and 
the enhancement of the income-tax and the additional tax on liquor. The 
country will be asking for prohibition. We are already aiming at it in 
the provinces. You will be putting the new Finance Minister in a most 
pitiable plight. He will be the most unpopular man in the Government. 
If you put succession duties in a countiy of joint families, you will add 
further to the burden on the land. The land is theoretically paying 50 
per cent, of the net produce as revenue. Then you take all sorts of cesses, 
the road cess, the education cess, the village cess, the watchman cess and so 
on. 70 per cent, of the population living on land live a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. Prices have gone down. The only happy people I see today are the 
salaried servants of Goveniment and of private firms. They get their pay 
regularly between the 1st and the 3rd of every month. Prices have gone 
down for them happily. Where they bought 2^ measures of rice for a 
rupee, they are now able to buy 5^ measures. Where they got 2 yards 
of cloth for a rupee, they are now able to get 5 yards. Every commodity 
bas gone down for their benefit. The unhappy faces I see are those who 
live on land, producing paddv, wheat, jute and cotton. Where I sold 
paddy for Es. 3-4-0, I don't find a purchaser for even a rupee and eight 
annas. But the. Government last is the same and it is collected in Janu- 
••^ry, Februar^^ March and April. Where is the money to come from? I 
earn in Miadras and remit the money to Tanjore in order to pay my hist. 
The Kamams and Tahsildars say that if they don't collect, they will be 
taken to task. • 

Then, there is the income-tax. I wish it could bo collected in instal- 
*nents, in two or three instalments as it used to be. All of a sudden you 
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are called upon to pay your income-tax. It cornea to one-fifth oi one- 
sixth or ono-sevontli of your income. You find that all of a sudden 
you have to pay in a lump sum of Es. 10,000 or 12,(X)0 or 15,000. How 
are the business people to do that? ITiese things fall heavily on th«» 
peo]>le. Have you done anything in the matter of retrenchment? fn 
all conscience I say you have not. You have not used that axe which 
you ought to have used. It is very very unfortunate that wo have lo 
face a Budget like this this year. I do not propose to go into the details, 
because I shall hav(^ an opportunity oC doing this when tlu* 
Finance Bill eoiiies on. I have often suggested to Sir Basil 
Blackett that he sliould keep a log l)CK*)k or something of '.hat 
kind, r do not know tin; toelmical expression. I asked him to take uj) the 
Inehcape Committee's Eeport and Icecip an eye on every item, and woik 
lip slowly every year, so that we might know where they have gone 
wrong. Where is .such a book? My Honourable friend has not yet pro- 
duced his vetrenclirnent proposals. It is unforlunate tliat Air. Jukes 
is ill. Still \ou ]iav(‘ taken a year. If Afr. Jukes was ill. yon could 
have put on somebody else. Thi* figures are there. Aly Honourable 
friend says he wil! bci able to give us liis Eeport. Ix'fore the end of the 
session. Tliat is after we have passed tiu' Finance Bill and ilie Budget. 
What lise wdl it be tlien? Assembly will b(‘ over and we sh.all ii.ivt* 

goiuj to our homes in Madras or Bombay o’.’ Ibnigal and forgoit(*n tlu' 
Assembly, and will meet after many months foi’ a short session in Simla. 
We hav(3 not got a wcll-ecpiippcd secretariat to lielj) us. Tliese things 
should he given to n.s in time so that W(? may be able to give advice that 
can be acted upon. I have already exceeded m\ time limit, and 1 
would now only add a few words in a friendly spirit. As tlie Jm 1(‘ 
Jamenti.'d FiOrd Bawlins(jn told ns on the llooi* of iln's FToiiso. my Honour- 
able friend, 8ir (leorge SeJiusltM’, must consider Jiirnself the servant of 
the people and not of Iho Government of India Lc^t. him apjily all his 
ability, which T concede ho has, in solving the most intricate problems 
which face India today. Fict not his successor (*urse him for generations 
and generations. lict him apply himself to llu- task of placing the 
finances of India on a 'really sound and liealthy basis and lie will earn 
the gratitude of millions of this land. We thought that Sir IFasil Blackett 
had saved the country, but now wo find that he was increlv ii magician, 
jiyggling with figures. Ho told ns a lot of things which we believed and 
acted upon. Sir, such a state of things should not hi*. F^et us liave 
sound public finance made over to the Honourable flu* Finance IMcmhcr's 
successor, a trust which ho accepts: let the trusioo discharge his duties 
and give a clear, hoalthlv balance. With these remarks I sit down. 

Mr, G. Morgan (Bengal: Furopeani : Sir, Honourable Members wib 
be very plc'ased to know that F am not going to range over the 'whole of 
the subjoels in the Budget, and I would like at the sami' time ! ) c/>m- 
pliment the Finance Member on ilie fair Biidgid whicli lie has pre- 
sented. I think he has done all that was possible under the* eircinn- 

stnnccs and in a very fair and general way. But. Sir. what I want fo 
draw the attention of the House to is one particular item, and it will 

not take me very long to say what I have to say« on that snbjeet. It 

is with recard to the Central Committee; on jute. The Finance Mcinher 
says that lie wants to earmark Es. five laklis from the estimated surplus of 
Es. 31 lakhs for that Committee which he would like to get to some 
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useful* work at once. Now I have had a great deal to do with this 
suggested Committee, and I would point out that in the first instance we 
'objc 3 cted to it very strongly. We only took up a more favourable attitude 
jftiwards the suggestion when we heard that w(* had not to pay foj* it 
and also that it was not going to interfere with any of our trade customs 
or marketing. An ofTiccr, I think from the Government of Indiji. came 
down to explain these things to us, and as far as 1 remember we boiled 
:t all down to the que st icni of .more or h ss research, — and I think. Sir, 

I can say that research in jute is not wanted, and for this reason. The 
Director of Agriculture in Bengal for many years has been experimenting 
very largely and very carefully in jute filwi* and has been trying to see 
if we cannot get a bigger yield of jule and if ])ossible get an increased 
acreage. Well, all I can say is that the poor Director f)f Agriculture 
today is wishing he never had started it. He has got about 40 lakhs to 
.oO lakhs of bales which nobody wants, and now he is told to burn all 

Ids seed for next year? This Central Committee for Jute was propose.d 

by the Agricultural Commission, but 1 think merely because they under- 
stood that the Colton Committee on the other side was a useful body 
and did good work. We consider there is no analogy between those two 
('ornmitteos. Jute is a monopoly of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
and there is no competition from ontsidc. The bogey that the Com- 
mission put up was the fear of coirq)etitiou of other hhn's coming into 
tliii market. Now. Sir, 1 think that can be buried at once. Jute is a 
thing which can bo Bs. 28 one year and can come down to Es. B o-r 

Es. 2 in a year or two : and I hold if anybody was f(K)lish enough to 

put his money into any concern which would market a libre to compete 
vvitli jute, he would find that in a very short time he had lost all his 
inoTK'.y, because jnte is an extraordinary article. It can be Ks. 28 in one 
year and it can be Es. 4 the next, and yet it will be grown, for this 
reason, Sir. ]3ctwecn July and November in Bengal there is no other crop 
which wilt bring in money to the ryot, and before the riijahs the ryot 
has to find money for his hist and for other purposes during the Pujahs. 
Now there is no other crop, and there is no resca*rch which will give us 
another crop for that particular season, and jute will always be grown. 
It may be grown a little less, but that it will always be grown, I am 
perfectly convinced, and no research work is nccessai*y in that direction. 

I know that this amount is not in the Budget, but the Finance Member 
in his speech says that he might find it necessary to ask the Assembly 
to approve a supplementary grant, so that it might be suggested to the 
Assembly to give over lliose Es. live lakhs long before we knew whether 
there was going to be a surfilus of lakhs or not. That 31 lakhs may 
Mot be realized, if conditions show signs of deterioration, and it might 
be that tlie Es. five laklis lias been asked for before those signs of 
deterlortition become accentuated. Therefore, T think the Finance Mem- 
ber will welcome our giving him a free gift of Es. five lakhs while no other 
Honourable Member has suggested that there could be a saving of Es. five 
Inkhs in any direction ; Sir, I think it would be a great mistake to earmark 
this. It is not a necessity at all so far as the trade is concerned: and 
when we are all talkvig about retrenchment and cutting down this and 
cutting down that, why should wc spend Es. five lakhs on what is anything 
bnt an urgent matter? If we have Es. five lakhs to spend later on some 
years hence, well let it be spent. In a year when wo have got no money, 
there is no necessitv to spend it on starting a Committee which is not 
wanted at alL 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muliammadan Urban): “At 
the same time we must not go too far in our pessimism, for a policy 
which magnifies unduly the burden to be put upon the tax-payer o& 
today may defeat its own object by placing upon the commercial life of 
the country a load wliicli will itself retard recovery Sir, these are 
not my words (Hear, hear), these are the words that fell from the lips 
of the Honourable tlie Finance Member, and, Sir, in the few minutes at 
my disposal I propose to put these wise words to the acid test. The 
Finance Member has told us that the Budget taxation proposals should 
be of a character that should enable the country to recover froiri the 
depths of depression into which it has betn plunged. Sir, a very few 
minutes after enunciating this great principle, ho tpiietly proposes an 
increase of taxation of about 14 erores of money. Hoes he expect that, 
after taking 14 erores of money, out of the pockets of the people, he 
will place the country in a. better position to recover from the depression 
in which it finds itself today? Is that his answer to the principle that 
he himself has enunciated? Sir, the text of all taxation is, firstly, that 
it should do the least harm possible to the country. 1 ask Honourable 
Members present to analyse the proposals and conscientiously say that 
the burden of taxation now proposed is in any way likely to produce an 
effect which will help us to recover. Sir, naturally, when you take larire 
sums of money by way of income-tax out of the pockets of people, you 
take a comparatively large sum out of their savings : Jind when you take 
a comparatively large sum out of their savings, you starve all their 
investments, you starve industries and you starvci trade. And you then 
go in a vicious circle. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Labour 
Member as he is, wdll not dare to put additional direct taxation on the 
people of England because of the trade depression. Are we any better 
off in India tlian any other part of the world that huge direct taxation 
should be suggested on llic present occasion? 


Sir, I regret I am unable to congratulate the Finance Member on his 
proposals to fill up the gap. He will naturally ask — how is the gap to be 
filled up? His one concrete proposal is a Hctrenchment Committee. Sir, 
we are rather tired of hearing of Bei-renchment Committees. We want 
^o see a little more retrenchment and less of committees. T agree with 
my Honourfible friend the Leader of the Nationalist Party when he con- 
tended that Government at least in this country arc extraordinarily slow 
to act. I will not add anything else to it, but that very often, when they 
want to aet, somehow the wheels get clogged. In other countries when 
a crisis arises, we find Govermnent w^orking day and night to get over the 
crisis. Had not Government sufficient warning on the present occasion 
that there was going to he a big deficit? Within the first three months of 
this financial year, Government realised the position. And what did they 
do? Is there any retrenchment in this Budget? T contend there is i^ot. 
You are budgeting for the same amount of expenditure as you did in the 
current year, and we hav(^ been told that there has been a retrenchment 
of a crore and 70 lakhs from the Army Budget. Sir, J was rather pleased 
to hear that, hut on looking at the Budget I find there is no retrencB- 
ment. And if Honourable Members will take the trouble of looking at 
the figures, they, as laymen, not experts in finance, will agree with what 
I say. The Army Budget for the year 10B1-B2 is about 10 lakhs less than 
the Budget of the current year, and that retrenchment of 1,70 lakhs is 
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not actual camouflage, but as the ordinary man knows retrenchment and 
knows a cut, it does not exist. 

^ I will just explain in two or three words how 1 understand the position.. 
Some years ago, 1 think it was 1928-29, it was decided to have a stabilised 
Army Budget, and the figure was fixed at 55 crores. Modernization and 
mechanization was to be the order of the day and that was to continue- 
for four yctirs. This year’s Budget, after certain modifications in the- 
scheme about the details of which I will not trouble the House, ought to- 
have been 54’20 crores. Instead of that, the Finance Member has agreed 
with the Army Departiuent to redu(*o that 54 20 crores, which ought to 
have been the Budget for next year, by a croro, and 70 lakhs, bringing 
it down to 52.J crores. This is not a retrenchment frf>m last year’s Budget.. 
There is a retrenchment or a reduction from what ought to have been the- 
Biidget for the current year under an understanding arrived at in 1928-29.. 

1 ask the ordinary man in the street whether that is retrenchment; and 
what is more, it is only going to be temporary, for the period of 
mechanization and modern i station is to be continued to six years. Sir, I 
do not think that is playing the game with this House or with the country 
in a critical period like the present one. 

By the conclusions arrived at at the Bound Table Conference, as you all 
know, it has been decided that the Army shall be a reserved subject and 
its budget shall be a first charge on our revenues. That presupposes that 
an inquiry will be made as to what should be the standard of the Army. 
What are our requirements ? No such investigation has even been started. 
Surely in a critical time like this when it is essential that we should take 
from the people as little as possible to enable them to recover, you should 
have started an investigation immediately as to the standard of the Army. 
What are our requirements? What will be our requirements for the> 
future? What check have Government themselves got on the Army 
Budget? The Commander-in-Chief is a member of the Government and 
is tlie principal expert in this country on the Army. And, if a military 
man, the head of your Army is a member of your Government, what 

chance, I ask you, have the other members of enforcing their will upon 

the experts who practically hold the position? T contend that the whole 
of the Government have no control whatsoever o/er this Military Budget. 
They are in the position of mere beggars, supplicants, asking for a dole 
now and then. They are not in the position of determining the Army 
Budget. I contend that the time has come, even without any further 
legislation, when Government should take up that position. 

Sir. t\Ao cT'ores are being spent in the current year on modernization 
g p ^ and mcclianization of the Army. A croro and a half is to be 
spent in the next year. Could not the Finance Member say: 
“Stop, I will not alloAv you to spend that crore and a half”. Has he 

attempted to do so and did be fail ? And if he failed, will he tell the 

Honourable Plouse that lie did fail? What is the use of modernizing the 
Army when we are starving? I can understand the requirements of 
the Army, but to talk of modernizing the Army at a time when you want 
hve crores of money out of the tax-payer’s pocket by increasing the income- 
tax, leaving aside the other taxation that has been proposed, is not right. 
It seems to be incongruous that the Finance Member should allow a crore 
and a half for modernizing the Army in a period of this kind. I say. Sir, 
t strongly feci that, under these eirciimstances, these demands should 
^ot be accepted and H crores should be cut out of the Army Budget 
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slrrtigliiaway and this modernization of the Army should bo Sftopped till 
we investigate and till wo are eonvinced as civilians as to what the re«^ 
quirements of our Army r(ially arc, and what arc requirements for the* 
defence of this country. We are spending over crores, or somewhere* 
near that on our fdr force. Have we proportionally reduced the expendi- 
ture in the Army because of an increase in this direction That questroii 
has very often been asked. What are the r(*quiroinonts of the air force 
in this country and vxliat do we want? Has any civilian been allowed to 
examine this question along with military authorities? It is only a clash 
of minds of tlu* experts, and the non-experts that can produce the best 
results. We want a committee of investigation, consisting of civilians 
and a few military officers, who will go into the whole question of the 
Army expenditure and who will once and for all tell us, after (careful 
examination, as to what our requirements are and what portion of the 
Army and to what extent we have to maintain an army for other pur- 
poses than absolutely and completely our own. Until that investigation 
takes place and until the Honourable the Finance Member insisfs upon 
getting that 1-^ crores back from the Army thal they ])ropose to spend on 
modernization. 1 woidd respectfully submit that we should refuse some 
of the demands. 

Sir, I do not propose to go into the question of the whole financial 
policy of Government. The time is much too critical to consider huge 
schemes. We are really in a critical position and if we do not all wake 
up, every one of us, and realise the position in which we arc, then there 
will be starvation on all sides with little chance of recovery, because Gov- 
ernment continue to demand whatever little surplus we may have; and 
if we do not realise that this critical position is to be met by drastic 
measures, we shall go the way that some ancient countries have gone before 
us. I strongly urge this Honourable House therefore to insist on a cut 
in the Military Budget of this year. (Hear, hear.) 

An Honourable Member: Have we the power? 

Sir Cowas|i Jehangir: Well, we have the power to a certain extent. 
The next best thing is to refuse some of the demands. Let them be 
oertified by all means. Use the powers you have got. 

Then, Sir, we have heard, and to a certain extent rightly, that the 
political agitation has increased our troubles. 1. think that that aspect of 
the case has been exaggerated. If 1 may be allowed to put it in another 
way, commercial depression in this country has increased the political 
agitation. (Hear, hear.) If you but take measures to see that the 
country recovers and is given a chance of recovery, you will iind that all 
political agitation will die a natural death. But instead of that, you are 
giving every phillip you possibly can by this Budget. If there ’was ever 
a remedy for a restless people, it is to see that they arc fully occupied 
and earning a day’s wage. We fully realise world conditions, but we also 
realise that other governments are taking the position and the conditions 
of today more seriously and more energetically than, 1 regret to say, 

I find the Government are taking it m this country. ' We have heard of 
all this retrenchment, but in the end the expenditure is the same as last 
year, both in the military and civil Budgets. Sir, I do not propose to 
go any further, but I would ask the Honourable the Finance Member, 
whether it is too late, even now, to make a cut in the Military Budget 
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and relieve us of the very awkward position of having to refuse some of 
his demands. If he did that even now, I am sure he would earn the 
gratitude of this side of the House and of the country, and what is more 
* he would be helping to arrest the political unrest more than any other 
Step that* he or anybody else can take. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaxni Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Mr. President, my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, has spoken from the point of view of the business man. I should 
like to address my prefatory remarks from the point of view of one who 
is interested in the agricultural population of the country. Sir, the policy 
of land revenue settlement is one that has a direct bearing on this Budget 
and though I am aware that land revenue is a provincial subject, I am 
compelled to refer to it on the floor of this House because the policy of 
settlement is really guided by the Government of India. No Provincial 
Government has been allowed to deal with this question of settlement and 
to pass Bills regulating the terms of settlement, and the Government of 
India have up to now held to themselves the powder of regulating all Bills 
on the subject. Now^ I ask the Honourable the Finance Member to 
picture to himself the condition of the agriculturist. You take from him 
the revenue not in kind but in money ; and the proceeds in kind are practi- 
oally fixed, whereas the prices of commodities have fallen terribly. And 
you ask him to pay in money the same amount w’hieh you asked him to 
[)jiy in previous years, ^vhereas the outturn in money to him of all the 
proceeds that he is able to get is very much below^ wliat he has been able 
u) earn in the past years. Has the Finance Member realised wdiat this 
means to the agricultural population? And io add to that, the Finance 
Member comes forw^ard w^ith proposals for raising the Customs duty. It 
might perhaps have been argued, if that proposal was not before us, that 
v/hat the agriculturist spends in paying by wav of revenue, he stives in 
the ])urchasc of those commodities which he can get, other than the pro- 
fluco that he himself gets from the land. But even that consolation is 
noi. left to him, so that on both sides he is mulcted. Whereas he has to 
pay out of all proportion to wdiat his outturn is, he has also to get things 
really at greater cost thfin otherwise. It seems to me that a verv’^ grave 
crisis has overtaken the agricultural community, and it is a thousand pities 
that Government have not even bestowed a thought on the position of the 
agriculturist. Some remedy must be found if the agriculturist is to be re- 
deemed in the coming year. I know his back is broken. He will not be 
able to pay taxes to Government, and the only remedy for you wall be to 
sell his land and get this money. 

Now, Sir, T do not want to examine the taxation proposals of the 
Honourable the Finance Member because I believe there will be another 
occasion for doing so, but I w^ant to examine some of the incidental pro- 
posals which the Finance Member has made in connection with his Budget. 
And let me first deal with this military expenditure. My friend the 
leader of the Nationalist Party, and my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 'have 
Jaid stress on the fact that the military expenditure ought to be 'much 
^wer than what it is at present. But I should like to place before the 
Member another aspect of this question and an aspect which he 

bound to take into<5onsideration. The Honourable the Finance Member 
says that there will be a spread-over for three vears instead of for one 
nore year as we all understood it would be with reference to the contract* 
amount which this House has so far undertaken to agree to wOT reference 
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to the Budget. Now, if he were to read the Report of the Federal liela- 
tions Coniinittee, the HonourabJo the Finance Member would find there 
that there is a proposal that when the new constitution is established, ’ 
a new contract, a novatio is to be entered into between whoever repre/ 
sents the Federal Government at the time and the authorities who are in 
charge of the defence of this country, notably the C. I. D. of England. 
The 0. 1. J). there means of course the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and not the C. I. D. with which we have been so far acquainted. Now, 
S’ir, 1 enter a caveat at once and immediately against this pro])Osal of the 
. Finance Membi.T that he can bind this House till 1934 lo the amount that 
he has suggested here. Tf I understand the Finance Member’s proposal, 
it means that this spread-over will be carried out till 1934. That do(‘s 
not take note of the fa(d that in the ver}^ next year there may be com- 
mittees sitting which by agreement will come to a contract every year 
with reference to the Budget, and T do not want anything that we may 
do here to stand in the way of that new agreement being arrived at by 
that committee. 

Next, Sir, I come to the proposal of the 1^’inancc Member with refer- 
ence to retrenchment. IMaiiy Honourable Members have blessed tlu: 
Finaiic-e Member ha- this proposal of retnaicbnumt. I do not do so. 1 
know that relrcmclunent committees in tbe past have sat in the various 
FroviiK'ial (lOvorunKuits and in the Imperial Government, and I know 
u'hat the result lias been ; and at this particular time I tell the Finance 
Mem])er lliai it is peculiarly inappro))riat(‘ for a ndroncluiu'nl committee 
to sit at all. What is this Retrenchment (Vmimiltoo going lo do? Is 
the j)olic\ with n^ha’cmee to any De|)arlmcnt open to queslion by (he Ro- 
tvencluncnt Committee? Or are they merely to take off a chaprasi hen 
arul a low'er grade c-lerk there and say that Ihey have effected relrench- 
amounting in figures to much less perliaj)s than the w-hoh‘ cost of 
tho cstabJisliuient of the Rotrcnchmcnl (.’ommitlee? And wIkui pf)licii‘s 
are not open at this stage to be (pieslionod, when the Government of tiu: 
country is in the melt ing-pot, to give wn\ to what av(' consider on this 
side a lietter Govornmept. but at any rate to Avliat all of us must cou- 
sid(u* as au alternative Government, T ask the Financci Mem])er wbat be 
proposes to do with this Retrenchment Committee and how this Retrcncli- 
nient Committee can effectually Avork at all? I take it that no serious 
'question of po1i{‘y Avill be taken up by this Retrenchment Committee aiul 
that policies are not open for examination. T have had experience of the 
AA'orking of retrenchment committees elsoAvhere and the work of the Re- 
trenchment Committee wdll be very little indeed. The Finance Member 
says that avo must hammer out a policy of retrenchment Avhich Avill have 
lasting effect. Hoav can the policy that you arc going to evolve even if 
you submit it to a retrenchment committee, you who as such will have 
to disappear in the course of the next 12 months or 24 months at the 
latest, hoAA’ can that have a lasting effect so far as the policy of the future 
Government is concerned? Therefore Avhilc T have*, no objeetion to a re- 
trenchment committee being appointed as such, let us he in no delusion 
whatsoqvor that the work of this Retrenchment Committee is going to he 
something supreme, something which will bring about lasting benefit, 
something which Avill be in proportion to the exjlectations AA»^hich may 
easily be raised in the. minds of Honourable Members of the House AA'heu 
the suggestion for the appointment of a retrenchment committee is made. 

It Avill simplv tinker with the problem; let iis make no doubt about it 
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all. It will have no power, and even the Treasury Benches cannot invest 
\l with greater powers as they cannot dictate what the future policy is 
‘ i^oing to be. They have no authority to bind the future Government 
with reference to any poli(*y of that kind, and I therefore say that this 
Itetrcnchrnent Coininittoe should not be taken into consideration at all as 
a 2 )ossiblo source whereby great savings will be effected in the next \ear 
when we cojisider the Budget of the Government. 


Thirdly, Sir, T come to another proposal which tlie Finance Member 
hfjs put forward. It relates to the pay and conditions of services. I am 
glad that the Finance Member has recognised tliat while the basic rates 
cannot be affected, other incidental advantages that have accrued ^rom 
time to time may naturally, legitimately, and without an\ objection what- 
( Vt'i* be taken into consideration in revising tlu se salaries. I am one of 
.those who think that (he basic rates of those who entered into Oovern- 
aient service under a contract and under an expectation ought not to be 
ill Muv way changed. I am not one of those — 1 am speaking ])urely person- 


i^fjw — r am not one of those vvdio believe that Government servants 
oiight to be subjected to the whims and fanci(‘a of anybody whatsoever in 
liMving ihoir salarit's cut from time to time. On ihe other hand the very 
l.ilk of cutting the salaries produces a eertaiu auiount of an\ict>, of dis- 
MHvoinliueiit and discouragement which I, for tlu‘ good of tlu‘ State*, would 
ij«.t liavi‘ ac(*rue so far as Government servants are concerned. But, Sir, 
when my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, goes on to suggest that- 
;i conference’ is going to Ijc’ licld of Provinedal Gov<‘rnnuaits t(' revisi* tlic 
t-Tios of future’ entrants, I again enter my caveat against it. 1 say that 
tin* Kinaiua’ Memher is tm’clnded from entorimr into that (pirstinn n< "V. 

]iav(’ no business? at this time to tie the hands of tliose who are s^oing 

t - Miccet'd you, with reference to the scales of salaries of future entrants. 

own pronosal is that so far as^ the j)ros(*iit ( fove rnmeui s(.‘?\ant'^ o< 
"<'Mceriied, while overy right that has legitimately accrued to them should 
i..- iiiainta'incd, while their basic standard should be maintained, there 
wi'dit to be a sharp distinction made, in spite nf obvious- anomalii’'^ with 
n IVreiu'e to future ( ntrants in tlie services. It is the right of the Future 
r.deral Government to dictate and to j)res('ribe llu'Se scales ol ^•M.lariO'^w, 
and it is not for vou- -vou who arc now, if 1 max say so without any oMence 
in the position of a company winding up its business— to tie our hamls 

down with reference to what the future scales of salaries of tlicsc’ seix-ci’s 

:i)v to be. I am making K>me point of tins because T know what 

h:i]ipcned when the new dyarchic system of Government w^as 
In L provinces. Side by side with ll.c (Jovenenent of Tnd,n .\ct ^ hd o 
l^cvolution Tfules were beins fr.nncd, wbde the \ 

bcins asked to iissisl the Secretary of State in 'piittinc: forward f-c . 
rules whicli the Act contemplated, sebemes ’’Oi’o^hmcnt ^ ^ 
lend were taken up and acl, ernes of rovisins ^^"Xet 

servants were taken up: and when the new nrovii^^S when 

"lien the new Governments came into ° Xnstenvd to 

the Ministers had to deal with the subjec s w iicn • 

their control, they found that crorcs of rupees were 
fd the Provincial Governments because the Govcinmc 
its right over the whole of the. servieea took It 

fdl those revisions were made before the t , X 

«as a most unfair thing to do. 1 am not hero to indulge m lecfiminat 
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or to rake up the past. But here I want at this very early stage 
strike a note of warning and tell you that if you are going to have your 
Provincial Government representatives up there in Simla to discuss this 
-question, we are not going to accept their decisions; and frankly there is 
no use whatever in having this Conference. 


You are not going to regulate the salaries of future entrants. Within 
a year or two at the utmost, you are bound to hand over the concern of 
this Government to a partially responsible Government at least and to 
allow that Government to revise scales of salaries. What right have you 
here and now to fix the rates of salaries of future entrants and so make the 
task of that Government much more difficult than it otherwise would be? 
Therefore I say that this proposal is an unsound proposal of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member and I trust that he will drop this proposal also. 

As regards the income-tax proposals, my Honourable friend. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, has dealt with them and has shown how it will be a 
drag on the whole commercial community, and how it will be like killing 
the goodie that lays the golden eggs. Whether it is by way of increase of 
Customs duties in certain cases or whether it is by way of these extra- 
ordinary income-tax proposals, I should doubt very much whether the 
ultimate result will be what the Honourable! the Finance Member expects, 
namely, that large increase of revenue which he thinks at present is going 
to accrue to him by way of these proposalf^. 

TiOst year, the Honourable the Finance Member talked of the possibility 
of establishing an economic council, a suggestion which my worthy friend, 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, made on that occasion : I do not know what 
became of that proposal; we have not heard any reference to it in the 
pres-ent Budget speech of the Finance Member. Last year a silver duty 
was imposed and this year the Honourable the Finance Member proposes to 
increase this duty. I should have liked the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to have given us Some more details as regards what the Government of 
India did with reference to the question of settling the price of this very 
important commodity. We all know how the price of silver has a very 
great bearing on the indebtedness of the agricultural population and no 
their capacity to sustain themselves in times of stress. The hoard of 
the agriculturist is mainly in the form of silver. My Honourable friend 
the Finance Member has suggested that some countries made certain pro- 
posals which were naturally not agreeable to him ay not being in the 
interests of this country, but may I venture to tell him that at present 
there have been revived proposals with reference to this question; that the 
United States have put forward fre^h proposals, and that, as we see from 
the papers, the British Cabinet are considering those proposals, and 1 
want to ask the Honourable the Finance Member one thing; whether he «« 
going to have a share in the consideration of thos^e proposals or whether 
the Government of India is going to accept something which is done behind 
its back by the British Government or by the United States of Ameriea 
We have a very great interest in this matter, both •because of the holdings 
of the Government of India, and because of the fact that many a agricul- 
turist has got his whole hoard in silver, and I trust that the Government 
of India will not merely have an active share in the settling of whatever 
froposalB finally evolve from this conference, but that they will take some 
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when these negotiations, delicate- 

they are bound to be, are in progress. 

I do not wish to take up more time now, but I wfll only say that the 
proposes of taxation which the Honourable the Finance Member has put 
forward require our very careful consideration when that sta«e of the 
Budget comes up. ^ 


The Bevd. J. 0. Ohatter]ee (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, whatever 
criticism may be levelled gainst the Budget presented by my Honourable 
and distinguished friend, ^r George Schuster, no one can deny that it is 
a plain straightforward Budget, and that he has put the case plainly and 
fearlespfly. He has told us that we are facing bad times and he has asked 
tor our co-operation, so that we may work together for better times. It 
is easy to criticise a Budget like this, but it is extremely difficult to sug- 
gest anything which could take the place of the taxation which he feels he 
mu9t impose. 


The Honourable gentleman who opened the debate this morning des- 
cribed something of a utopia. He was hoping for a time, or at least he 
wanted that such a time should be brought in at once, when people in 
this country should all live at peace with each other, when magistrates 
and soldiers would work for nothing except for the honour of working, when 
outside invaders would cease from troubling and wlicn internal dissensions 
will cease. Everybody would welcome a state of affairs like this. But 
although T acknowledge Sir George Schuster to be a most distinguished 
financier, I have yet to discover whether he also lays claims to being a 
magician or miracle- worker; for such a state of affairs as was outlined by 
my Honourable friend, a state in which no taxes will be required, can 
only be brought about by a magician. And being mys^elf neither a finan- 
cier nor a high politician, it seems to me that I can serve no useful purpose 
by criticising the Budget or trying to make suggestions as to how these 
heavy taxes^ could vanish awa\ in a day. T will only mention one thing, 
and that is because it hit§ people like myself — a great many people like 
myself, and that is, the heavy incroas#e in income-tax which my Honour- 
able friend has proposed on men of average means. I do hope something 
can be done on the lines of what my Honourable friend, Sir Hugh Cocke, 
proposed in this matter. I feel that the income-tax laws in this country 
need a great deal of thinking about and more consideration for the needs 
of the average man, the man with a large family and the man who has not 
^ot an elastic income ; and I believe that something ought to he done to 
lighten his burden because, after all, it is when the shoe really pinches 
that one. realises what hardship moana So that when one feels that in 
the f'OiTiing year one has to face double the amount of income-tax out of 
one’s meagre income, one realises how many people are in the same state 
and how hard it is going to be to have to meet that increase m meome-tax 
and alf^ face the prospect of everything else going up in price. T wanted 
lo say just that one thing so far as the Budget is concerned. 

T think I will follow the example of my Honourable friend, Rai Baha- 
flur Harhilas Sarda, and say something about the needs of my own small 
pyovince, a thing which T have done year after year, hut unfortunately with 
verv little residt. But T put it to you, Sir, since you are a citizen of this 
fity. at least for a time, that the claims of this province' and this city do 
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deserve a eertain amount of consideration at the hands of .yourself and of 
Honourable Members of this Hous>e, and above all from those who have 
tlie power to "ive us what we believe is the right of this province and the * 
people of this city. Take for instance the question of administration. Jf 
is well known that, like the province of Ajmer, this province of Delhi has 
no representative Council, and when these discussions about the ncAv 
I'onstitution wertj being broached, when the Government of 'India were 
preparing a despatch and when the Simon Commiswon were liere, various 
attempts were made by the 'j)eoplc of this province to obtain something 
on the lines of what tin; rest of the country was going to get. Before I sav 
anythiiig, I Ihink it is only fair that 1 should pay my tribute to the exlrenic 
good fortune of this» province in having Chief (knnmissioner like the Hon- 
ourable Sir John Thompson. I believe no province could have a better, 
more sympathetic or able governor. At the same tinu' 1 would also jick- 
nowledgc lliai we have? a Deputy Commissioner and a ('Chairman of tho 
^Funicipality whom any city would be proud to have. But all the same 
good government is not self-government. It may well be ask(*d wbaf i> 
tlu' l)('sl form of govcuminent. I am not quite sure whether benevolent 
jtuiocraey \9* aflcr all not a better form of government than democracy. 
But still, as mv Honfuirable friend Nawab Sahib Sir Abdul Qaiyum has so 
t)ften said, rny point is that what is considered good for the rest of India, as 
he would say, should be considered good for the Frontier Province. And, 
arguing on the same lines, I maintain that if it is decided that India should 
have democracy and self-government, it is not a vain claim to ask that Ibis 
cify, where you, Sir, live yourself and where the Government of India live 
part of the year, should also have something in the way of representative 
government ... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Xorninated Xon-Olficial) : Wlio will pay for it? 

The Revd. J. 0. Chatterjee: Who will pay for the Frontier Province? 
I am not concerned with who is to pay. We do not want a very expensive 
form of government .... 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: But we are concerned. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: What we complain about is this; that 
neitlior the Government of India in their despatch nor the Simon Com- 
mission, nor, so far as I know, in anything that was said in the Bnuud 
Tal)le Conference discussions, was any attempt made or any kind ef 
arrangement suggested by wbicb Delhi was to have any kind of i^pre- 
sonialivc* (\nmcil or any advance in that direction. My friend Bai Sahib 
Sarda has informed me that wo are to have two Members in the Legis- 
lative Ass('mbly. I rather doubt it. I am rejoiced to hear that state- 
ment : I had not 1u\ard it myself, hut hope it is true. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: That is the recommendation. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee: But it has not been accepted so far as I 

know, I hope it is true; but even then it does not givic us a represent alive 
form of CKwernment. What we desire is, just as the Frontier Province 
desirf's, to have a CouncH. I wish the Frontier Province all good fortune, 
but I feel that we should also have something on those lines. 
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Nftwab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (Nominated Non-Official) : Delhi 
being the Imperial City and the seat of the Imperial Oovernmcnt 
, are the Government of India yourself? Why do you want a Council? 

\ The Hevd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: At all events, I think, that a beginning 

slionld be made, and we ought to have a Corporation for this city. Even 
tliis city of Delhi is divided into three small municipalities, so why should 
we not have a corporation embracing all the three parts? 

Mr. B. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): W^ith a paid Chairman? 

The Bevd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: Yes, the New Delhi Municipality is going to 
have a paid Chairman, so why should we not have a Corporation? 

Now, Sir, one instance of the indifference and apathy of Government 
towards us is seen in the way that they have not done anything for i)ro- 
viding suitable (u)minunications between old Delhi and New Delhi. !s it 
not surprising that this city lies within three miles of the old city and 
yet we should not have any communications in the way of bus or tram 
service? Sir, ju’oposals have not been lacking. They have been made by 
various firms and by various people, but Government have shown complete 
indifference to them, and now the only method for those who do not 
])ossess cars is to go in tongas or in ekkas or slow moving vehicles. That 
io one of the first things that require attention. 

Next in importance comes the question of the improvement of slums. 
1 have voiced forth that feeling here year after year. His Excellency 
fclie Viceroy himself visited our slums, and from what I understand, he 
said he was extremely shocked at the conditions there, and he desired that 
something should be done to alleviate the distress of those people living 
ill tlie slum areas. Now, Sir, schemes of improvement there have been 
in abundance. Every year the Municipality is asked to furnish a five 
years programme, but nothing has so far been done. Then again nothing 
has been done to provide for city extension. Improvement in this direc- 
tion is very necessary. The difficulty has increased mainly becans.e the 
(loverninent of India have founded New Delhi on one side, and the 
Kingsway settlement on the other side, and all our natural spaces for 
(‘xfcnsioTi have been taken away. With a river blocking us one side, New 
Delhi on another and Civil Lines a third side, we cannot expand in any 
way. The Mimieipality wont down on its knees and again and again 
l)(‘ggcd Government to give them a certain amount of land which it is 
held belongs to New Delhi so that the poor peoyde might build outside 
tile city wall model tenements and dwelling houses. These schemes have 
been urged again and again, and nothing has so far been done. Money 
bas not been provided, and for one reason or another the anthontics in 
ebarge of New Dellii liave stood in our way in getting any land out of the 
hundreds and thousands of acres that lie between this city and the old 
city. 

Then again, Sir, take the question of public health. Any amount of 
nioiK^y is yxnired out on the new city to improve the amenities of life. It 
has got the most wonderful bungalows, smiling gardens and great build- 
uigs, and it has had a wonderful inauguration. Sir, all that I do not 
Rrudge. I think it is something that India should possess so beautiful a 
capital. I share the pride in possessing so beautiful a 
city. Rut does it follow that the city wliich is next door, wliich has three 
hundred thousand people compared to the t30,000 and odd of the new 
city, should have none of these amenities? I wonder, Sir, if you are 
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aware that a short time ago an inquiry was conducted by the Publio 
Health Department, together with the Municipality, into the causes of 
high mortality in the city of Delhi, and it was found that because of the^ 
great congestion the city was reeking with tuberculosis. Various schemes 
were put forw^ard for the arrest and treiitment of this terrible malady. 
Now so many years have gone by, and Government have not provided a 
penny towards it. A.rc you aware. Sir, that there is not a single hospital 
in tliis city which specialises or makes adequate arrangements for the 
arrest or the trccitment of tuberculosis in the earlier stages of this fell 
disease? Proposals have been put forward, oven plans have been made, 
for the construction of a tuberculosis sanitarium for the treatment of cfises 
in the earlier stages, somewhere between Old Delhi and New Delhi, and 
yet notiling has been done. More than that, Sir, arc you aware that in 
the old city of Delhi which, as I said, has a population of over three 
lumdred thousand, there is nothing like an infectious diseases hospital? 
Considering the number of people who come here, the only facilities that 
exist for the treatment of infectious cases, are two little godowns which 
once belonged to the Municipality and because no longer fit io be used 
as sucli, they have been turned into a hospital. Sir, I could go on 
citing example after example to show how the Public Health of this 
city lias been neglected, how this question has been treated with apathy; 
but I do not propose to multiply instances. 

Then again, Sir, take the question of education. I begin from the 
ioj). We have got an institution called the University of Delhi. I was 
gratified to find the amount of interest that was taken by this House 
when they were asked to elect two Members on the Court of the Univor- 
lity. But, Sir, is that interest enough? It is for the House to take a 
special interest in the University, because it was created by an Act of 
this House, That University was created with very liigh aims and with 
very high ideals. We were told that we were going to have a unitary and 
teaching university such as would be an ideal and an example for the 
otlier universities in this country. What has happened, Sir? All that wes 
have secured within these ten years is perhaps two or two and hsdf Uni- 
versity Headers, who do a certain amount of teaching in the colleges, 
and a university office still in rented buildings wliich has to g) from 
one building to another until it is turned out by the landlord. That is 
what our university at present amounts to. Four years ago T think — 1 
am not absolutely certain of the date — ^but almost four years ago, a Com- 
mittee of inquiry was set up to inquire into the needs of the Universiiy 
of Delhi. I believe that Committee, after a certain lapse of time, pre- 
sented its ilcport. I ask, Sir, what action has been taken on that Re- 
port? We have been vaguely told that scheme after scheme for the im- 
provement of the University has been made, but I have not heard of 
anytliing being done in practice. The University still remains practically 
a toy, and it seems to me that it is not a toj’ worth playing about with, 
beeaiist? those who took a great interest in its initial stages seem that 
it is not worth playing with. Sir, I ask if this University is to he 
maintained, it must be cither mended if it can be mended, or if it cannot 
be mended, it would be better to end it. 

1 he same thing can be said about secondary and primary education 
in this small province. We have had for many years what is called a five 
years programme. A five years* programme has been worked out, andl 
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at tliG expiry of each period of five years it is re-worked out. Schemes 
were put forward for the establishment of new schools for the introduction 
of compulsory education, but there is nobody to work that programme, 

* and it has never been worked. Moreover funds are not provided for 
^^irryiiig out the programme. I ask. Sir, is it just and right that at least 
in this New Delhi, where so many educated people live, and which ought 
to be the centre of light and civilization, compulsory education has not 
vet been enforced? Not only that. There are hardly more than two pri- 
iiiary schools in this city, (md people cannot get their children into schools, 
1,1‘i uuse there is no space. Villagers all round Delhi are quite ripe for 
the enforcement of compulsory primary education, but no funds are 
forthcoming. That is the state of affairs under the very eyes of the Gov- 
, rnment of India. I ask, when people probably envy our luck for having 
boon elevated into the capital city of India, do they realise that we have 
o[;ii]ied very little, probably lost more? Sir, these are the things that I 
want to bring to your notice. I hope that the scarcity of funds will not be 
urged, as it is always urged, by way of excuse for not giving us money 
for the nation-building departments. 

Take, again, the fact that while our province remains so small the 
condition of our youth is in some ways very unfortunate. They are not 
able to get admission to any professional colleges. If we want to send 
thoin to the Engineering College at Koorkee, we are told that they 
do not belong to their province. If our boys want to go to the Medical 
College at Lahore, there, Jigain, admission is most woefully restricted. 
Some time ago, the Municipal Committee of Delhi made representations 
to tbe Government saying that none of the students of Delhi are ever able 
lu get admission into the Sub- Assistant Surgeon class, a most useful 
body of public workers who are really required by the general popula- 
lion. After some representation, the Medical School at Amritsar agreed 
to reserve three places for the province of Delhi, but they said that the 
cost of education of those three men should be borne by the Delhi Ad- 
ministration. Now, that was a fair demand from their point of view, 

and, of course, the money would have to come from the Central revenues, 
because Dellii has not an independent Budget of its own. But what 
liappeiied? Government said that they were not able to find even these 
few hundreds of rupees which would give tbe city a chance of getting 
tliree Suh-Assistant Surgeons trained each year. The same thing 
lia])])ens in other professionfd colleges. And even when the men come 
on I of the colleges, they cannot get admission into the provincial and 
other services in other provinces. There is no separate cadre in Delhi. 
Car cadre is recruited from the United Provinces and the Punjab, and 
olliecrs come from there, as they naturally would. But when a- young 

Ulan of Delhi trie>; to se(‘k admission into any of the posts outside, to any 

of the services, be is turned down because of local prejudice’ being against 
him. I quite understand it. The services being as full as they are, the 
other provinces want to get in their own men, hut I ask what is going to 
hap[ion to our young men in Delhi? They cannot get professional edu- 
cation, and even if they do get professional education 

^ouu^wherc, what is the ])rospect that they have before them? All 
Ihis points to one solution, namely, that Delhi ought to have a reasonable 
province of its own, where its ];eoplo could have scope for their 
legitimate aspirations and ambitions, failing that it should be merged 
‘*ito either the. Punjab or the United Provinces. Probably, the whole 
^hing turns on that, because at present we must have a major admi- 
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nifttmtion whicli able to look after its people, and with a major «admi- 
nistration, will also come the benefits or otherwise of democracy and 
self-£?ovcnunent. 

^ * f 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (lioiubay (Jeutral Division: Non-Muliuiiiuiadan 
Kuralj : ISir, L olfer iiiy congratulations to the Honourable the i^iuance 
Member lor whafc In: calls a balance Jiudget, which he has submitted to 
this House. The delicil, according to him, was about lls. 14 crores, and 
lie proi)oses that that amount should be made up by increased taxes on 
income and also by increased Customs duties. Hut, I may point out 
lhat he lias taken credit lor Its. 5 crorcs and odd from the liailway Budget, 
and as this House well knows, the railways have not made any profits 
this year, and the; live crores of rupees which the liailway Budget has to 
■pa;> to the Ceneral Budget is to come out of the savings of past years. 
As the sum of five crorcs has not been earned this year, the total deficit, 
so to say, (*omus to about Its. 19 crorcs, out of which its. 5 crorcs is taken 
finm the savings. So that, the Budget is really not a balanced Budget, 
as it takes (*redit for Its. 5 crores from savings. This state of things is to 
continue next year also because the Itaihvay Administration do not expect 
to make any profits even this year, and another Iks. 5 crores ^^■ill be paid 
out ol’ the balance's towards the general revenues. I congratulate the 
Honourable the*, h’inaiice Mernbe'r for not covering tlie expeuises bv bor- 
rowing as some ProvliK'ial (Tovernments appear to have been doing this 
year. 

Sir, although the Htuioiirable the i^'inanee Member makes a vei'y great 
virtue of liaviiig brought, about i*etreuchmt‘nts, and also wants to earn the 
goodwill of this side of the House by the promise of a Betrenehment Com- 
mittee, 1 bog to submit th.at this House should not ac(;ept such a bait. 
The bait, of a lietrencliment Committee is very enticing, 1 may say, 
and many of ns may be induced to nibbh? at it. The result will be 
that thosi‘ who arc^ to put on that Committee will perhaps come 
to admit by the sweet words and the phalanx of figures that will be 
I'.uu'shallcd hedore them by the heads of Departments, that no retrench- 
ment is ])Ossible witliont sacrificing efficiency and good government and 
wliat not. Tn that way those .Memi)ers of this House who will be on that 
Committee may perhaj)s turn themselves into advocjates and support the 
Jiigii expenditure of Government and may not be of much use in the 
cause of real economy. 1 ask the Honourable Member not to press this 
proposal of a Ihd renchment Committee, Meinb('rs on this side of the 
House will not bci able to point out where to a]:)ply the scissors, and 
theiefore f in ir deliberations will he abortive and of no practical value. It 
is tli,» (t fix Imminent who ought h) know when^ the retrenchment can he 
effected. The jircsent administration may be very efficient, and all the 
various de]).‘irtmenls and the officers that arc occupying the various offices 
may be very necessary from fhe point of view of the modern system of 
governmeni Bui at the same lime, T may ])oint out that India is a ])Oor 
country and cannot afford this highly expensive administration. There* 
fore, evcai if ihei’e be sonn* little loss of effi(*.icncv, retrenchment has 
become necessary and the Government ought to put their shoulder to that 
work. They cannot expect the Honourable Members on this side of the 
Hous(' 1 1 holy» them in that respect. The (xovernment have got adequate 
knoAvUdge. f may venture to point out that for that purpose they should 
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lake into consideration the Jiuiiiber of Departments and oftices and officers 
wiioVere in existence when the reforms came into operation in 1921, and 
iiho simiJar statistics for the .year 1923, and compare that with the pre- 
sent number of officers in the various Departments. These Departments 
Juive been growing from year to year, and fat jobs have been found for per- 
sons who are now holding certain oihees. Department after Department has 
been created and the expenditure of Oovernment has been growing from 
\car to year. As I pointed out, India is not a country which can alford all 
this expenditure. It is admitted on all hands that tlie services in India are 
ninre*. lavishly paid than the corresponding sc.Tvices in any other part of the 
globe. Even in l^higland the officers are not paid so lavishly, although Eng- 
land is a very rich country and India is poor. Not only that, but at the time 
of the Montagu-Chelrnsford reforms, new offices were created and different 
-ourcres of (‘\ pend i lure were ex])lored and found out. T may point out 
from n.y experience of the Bombay Bresidemty how these expenses are 
gradually piled up. As an instance, the Government of Bombay was 
carried on by the Governor with tin* assistance of thrt;e Executive Coun- 
cillors in 1920. In 1921, when Ihc reforms e.ame into operation, their 
luiinber was at once increased io 7, — 4 Executive Councillors and 3 Minis- 
ter's. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Cliair, whicli was taken by 
.Maulvi Muhammad Yabub.) 

One may wonder what was the justification for these additional men. 
The uork in the pieviuus year was done by only three men and at least 
hill;’ o! that work was irausft'rred to the three Ministers that were newly 
appointed under the reforms. The remaining work was distributed among 
lour Exi.'cutive Councillors. The excuse for additional Councillors was 
that the Indian Civil 8ervi(*e had certain expectations of promotion and 
tiiose expectations had to be kept ujd. Under this pretence, heavy expen- 
ds urc was saddled u]>on that' Government. 1 give this as an instance of 
how things have been going cm, and although there has not been enough 
work for all of them and the work could easily be done by two, the full 
strength is kept up up to the present time and even in this year of 
deficit Budget, the Government do not think of retrenching any of the 
posts. In the same way, 1 presume there are certain offices in the Gov- 
crnmenl of India also, which can be retrenched without any serious loss of 
cilieienev and Govcmnient ought to take care to see that real retrenchment 
is effected. My friend, the Member from Ikmihay, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has 
■ ih*ea(l\ pointed out* how the retrenchment of 1.7.") lakhs in the Army 7^ud- 
??et has Imen brought about. In fact, it is no real retrc'nehment at ill, and 
ev(*ry one c*)!! this side is not satisfied witli that amount of retrenchiiient. 
Even if we grant, for argument’s sake, that there has been retrenchment 
of 1,75 lakhs in the Ai’inv estimate's, we on this side say that that is not 
e nough. T'he Army ean afford at this critical time a larger saving for the 
hen eft. of the general rcvc'uues. 1 am quite sure that if the Honourable 
th(' Einanec' Member and tlu' Couunander-in-Chief will sit together with 
a desire to effect real retrenchment in the Army estimates, they will very 
‘asily b«^ able to show a substantial reduction in expenditure. There is 

oilier way in which retrenchmernt ean be effected. Financial strin- 
gency is a disease which is an i^'picleTiiie at this time in all* the countries of 
the world and what are the remedies that have been prcscribe^'d to com- 
bat it? In Italy, there has been a general cut of about 10 to 12 per cent. 

England also T learn that there has been a general cut. Yesterday, I 
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read in th-i papers that the Parliament of Australia have adopted a BeSblu- 
tion calling upon the Federal Governments drastically to reduce the cost of. 
government and relieve the industries of their statutory burdens and 
reduce the interest charges. Some such liesolution ought to be passed^ 
on this side of tlie House and the Government should respond to the' 
request of this House in effecting some such very severe cuts. I need not 
say anything more about high salaries that have been given 
^ and about the increments that were made under the recom- 

mendations of the Lee Commission. That has become almost a scandal, 
ani Indian people are very dissatisfied with the heavy burdens that were 
laid on tliem. which arc not at all necessary, now that the prices of com- 
rnoditiiis have gone down so much. Government should also consider this 
aspe»*r;. At the same time T agree with my friend from Madras that pro- 
inis irf once given should be kept up and therefore I call upon the various 
services to come to the help of poor India in this financial crisis and accept 
a cut of their own free will. As regards the heavy burdens that have been 
laid upon the people under the scheme of the Finance Member by his 
proposal to raise the Customs duties and enhance the income-tax, I may 
point out that some of the items are going to affect very poor people. 
Small merchants, who were not doing well during the past year or two 
anl whose condition may not improve in the immediate future, will have 
t,o he afforded some relief. That will be very necessary for them. The 
Finance Member has not effected any retrenchment and he has been trying 
to make up the deficit by a levy of additional taxation. As has been 
l.ointod out by the previous speakers, that taxation is already very heavy 
and th(5 proposed addition will add to the burden and will leave no room 
for future expansion under the new Government that is promised us in a 
year or two. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : I feel that I cannot 

eougiatuiiilc the Honourable the Finance Member on the new additional 
taxation that lias been put on the already overburdened peasantry of 
India who have during the last ICO years of British Kule been reduced to 
skeletons, although I would like to appreciate his services to the elected 
nicmbers of the Standing Finance Committee in the help he rendered us 
in cutting down and overthrowing certain new items of expenditure, which 
otherwise wc* would not have been able to do. As regards Mr. Sher 
Muliaininad Khan's remarks that the words of my friend Mr. Sant Singh 
insulted the Muliamniadan community and that they felt aggrieved, I am 
very Sony he took it in that light. J think Mr. Sant Singh never meant 
anv insull by repudiating the charge that the Sikhs are bats. We all 
recognise flic gallant services of the Muhammadan community in the 
causi' of fhe King and the counirv and have no desire to rninimiso their 
impcrtance that every eomiminity has its useful function to fulfil and 
that all conunuuitics should co-operate towards that end. 

'rbe !>ulitary s('rvice of the Sikhs should not go by the board. The 
Sikhs contributed in the Croat War one -fifth of the total recruited in the 
Punjab, though they are only 12| per cent, of the population, and one- 
eighth of the whole of India where their population is only 1 per cent. 
They fought in all the important battle-fields of Franco, Gallipoli, South 
Afrir-n. the North West Frontier Province, China and so on. And their 
stak.-' in the country is not inferior to that of any other community as 
pioneei’s in agri(*ulturo, engineering and in other spheres of life. We mus^ 
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try to bo a nation of some importance, and get the best material for the 
Anny from the different martial communities to fight the battles of the 
motherland. While you have good material available in India, njathe- 
^^atical calculations should not be adopted for all the communities but 
the best material from the martial races should be given preference. In 
the political field we may not always be ruled by the best brains of the 
nation, because the present party system of Government rules that out 
of order, but where defence of the country is concerned, there should be no 
party or communal interests to be taken into account. The quality is the 
only thing which should matter, and I w(uld demand speedy Tndianisation 
of the Army because enough material is available. 

Now, Sir, about the Budget generally, 1 must say that the Indian 
peasant is already over-taxed. He is unable to bear any further additions 
to taxation. The majority of them for some years past have been unable 
to pay tlie land revenue charges, and a good many of them do not get 
oven a full meal a day. The produce of the land has gone low, and the 
prices have come down to nominal sums. Lord Curzon spoke of the 
little power of resistance of the people of India in a famine. But how 
cau you have r*^sistance when you have low vitality, and you must have 
low vitality when you have starvation. The lot of the peasants can be 
bettered by abolishing the land revenue system now adopted and by adopt- 
ing a system of taxation on income, because now many of them have to 
pay large iimounts of money when they do not get any income from the 
land. I myself this year had to pay a good )nany hundreds of rupees 
while I did not get a penny from some of my lands. This aspect of the 
(pjestion 1 think needs* careful consideration, though it may be pleaded that 
the land revenue is a provincial subject, but the Government of India 
governs the policy to a great extent and can influence the provincial 
decision. Another way of helping them would be by increasing the rural 
conmuinicalions and by reducing railwa.v freight rates and by facilities for 
finding markets for the produce of their land. Another way would be the 
provision of water lift by electricity and so on, just as the Punjab Gov- 
ernment is trying to do. And in years of emergency like the present, I 
think the Government should try rather to decrease their expenditure 
instead of increasing it by new taxation. I think, if I may say so without 
presumption, we all feel about the extravagance of the Government of 
India; there is ample evidence about that, and there is a strong case for 
reducing expenditure. 

Mr MacDonald, being a representative of the poor labouring classes of 
Englan»i, was naturally^ struck most by the poverty of the masses and the 
extravagant character of the administration, and he wrote: 

“Nobody who has seen India and the conditions of Indian Government will deny 
that there is a gcreat extravagance. The European service is extravagant, the condi- 
tions under which it rules are extravagant, the cost of Simla, Ootacamund and other 
hill stations is extravagant, the expenditure on official residences and other 
paraphernalia is extravagant. Nine-tenths of the charge of the Army in India is an 
Imperial charge. Canada, South Africa and Australia should hear it as much as India. 
It is a piece of most hitter cynicism to find the Imperial doors of. our colonies shut i* 
the faces of these poor people who hear such an inordinate share of the cost of Imperial 
maintenance and at whose expense these Dominions are protected from the fear of war. 

The personal extravagance of our rulers and officials can he seen hy the eye 
*When there is no personal extravagance, every Englishman employed to do work for 
"which an Indian is fitted is a burden upon the Indian tax-payer.** 
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1 submit, Sir, that the system of overseas pay and passage allowances 
is extravagant when you bear in mind the enormously high salaries of the 
olhcials. America is perhaps the richest country at present, hut what^^ 
do the members of her Cabinet get? The Chief Minister, the Secretary 
of State in the United States Cabinet gets only U‘2,500 a yeav. What does 
the German Federal President get? £6,000 a year, and Ministers of the 
Cabinet get much less. And what do our Members of the Government 
here g(*l, not io speak (d' the pay of the Governor General, who is th(; 
highest-])aid olheial in the world? The Under Secretaries in the British 
Government and certain Ministers of the Cabinet get about £2,000 and 
£2,500 a \(.‘ar--and here there arc Deputy Commissioners and Sessions 
Judg(‘s in tlieir liundrods and ilionsands, Assistant Secretaries, Joint 
Secretaries and so forth who get sometimes double and treble of the pay 
of iliese .\Iinistt‘rs and IJiuler Secretaries in England and other Europc'an 
and American Sial(*s. Even the British (Cabinet agreed to a reduction 
in salary in thi; cas;* of its members, but nothing is considered desirable 
in India. Tlie whole system of adminislration needs complete overhauling 
and tliorongli and s(*ar(*hing impiirv. Now as regards a Eetrenehment 
Committc(\ wliat tlu' Incbcapc (kmimittee did, the Lee Com- 
mission undid, and W(‘ have i(» be careful about tiial. 1'bc lh*tr(.‘uch- 
TiKUit Cominittee will not b(^ abli' to do jin\ tiling unh*ss tlie raihv;]\ 
(ixpondit lire and th(' army expenditure are brought under its I’eviev. 
because the extravagance of tlie two Di'partments is very high. '!’o 
si)i'ii(l a sing1(‘ ]u‘c of lbt‘ ])nblic purse beyond the absolute minimum 
of nc‘cessitv is a d('rt‘lict ion of duty and a breacli of sacnal trust eu 
wbh'b ('annot find a parallel. Lord Morley bad remarked that, 
“The moral and intollocfual conditions are not the only motive forces in 
a community, nor ar(' they even the most de(*isive. Political and material 
conditions s(‘t th(‘ limits at which spccailation (*an do oitlua’ good or harm’*. 
And T think now that limit is reached, when the political and material 
conditions of India have fixed that limit where speculation can do only 
harm, and it is tinu' that the Governimmt should take heed of it lest 
the harm is done. 

Any more taxation on the poor people of India will do harm rather 
th;in good. By inflicting this new taxation you are not turning the non- 
co-operators into co-operators but the co-operators into non-co-op('rators. 
It is time that you took heed of it lest the harm is done. 

The question now on all tliese aceumulatod matters is whetlier you 
will choose to abide by profitable cxporicnco or a miscbiovoiis theory, 
whether you will choose to liuild on imagination or facts; whether you 
pref(‘r taijoyment, or hope for satisfaction among your subjects or discon- 
tent. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (JnlUmdur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, in order to ap])rccint(* the full extent of the gravity of the financial 
situation, you have to take your mind back to the last year’s Budget 
which the Honourable the Finance Member introduced. At that time he 
was faced with a ‘deficit of crores and he budgetcfi.for a surplus of 86 
lakhs. Additional taxation was proposed to provide for the crores and 
custom duties and income-tax were raised. The net result of all that has 
been that, in spite of these additional duties, we are worse off by. 13-.56 
crores. The net result of all the duties imposed has been that, owing to 
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thu world depressiou, economic causes, the civil disobedience movement 
jiiid irmny other factors, we have got to face a deficit in the last year's 
(Climates. VVlien the present financial statement is presented we have 
a. still sorrier picture. We have for this year, according to the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, to provide lor a loss of practically 18 crores 
(kIcI, out of which by retrenchment he provides 4 crores odd and the balance 
llA crores is met by additional taxation. In all conscience it appears that 
luarJy 20 crores of rupees have been provided for by additional taxation 
within these two years. At a time when there is economic depression, and 
lliere is loss of wages and of all incomes, this deficit will affect everybody 
ill the country. Now, how do we find the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
Ini’ meeting the situation? We find, in the first place, that there is an 
jitlempt to reduce the Military Budget. A word with regard to this. We 
iiiid that jiractically this jMilitary Budget has been stabilised at on crores. 
\\(' have extended the present provision for a year more and wo just get 
;i Few lakhs. Taking all factors into consideration, wc find that the 
itdiiction is mostly due to the fall in prices. There is, in fact, no real 
vediiotioii in the Military Ihidget because it has been stabilised at. that 
?■ 'un* and is beyond the control of the Finance Member. The reductions 
rlad are mostly summarised on page 23 of this Memorandum are practi- 
e.illv alt i'ihul jd)li> to the fall in pric.es, so that we are practically where 

were. In this eonneetiou. T might as well draw' the attcnition of tin* 
llense to what, has hcou said by the 8imon Commission on this subjfict 
ri' tlu‘ military expenditure. Tu Volume TI of the Simon Commission's 
li’eport we find tin* following on page 216: 

•‘All ()un<t jindiiif^ feature of tlii.s suminarv is the proportion (62^ per cent.) 

wliieh cinMetn o\pcii(liture <'U <lefoiiee hears to the total expenditure of the Central 
i ■••\t‘niment -a Id^her pn>portion in faet, U»an in any other country in the world." 

Then, furfclier on, they say : 

■‘lJut apart altogether from the cinestlon of other form.s i)f e.xpenditure in India, 
il,.- defence ehartue is undouhtedly hiffli. A recent eomparisem of the military c.vpeniii- 
inre of the nations of tlu" world sliows that in (his respect India is seventli on the list 
:niinii<r the Clreai Powers" {and that / 'snhniit without hp\n(j a (irfut Powpv or any 
f‘<'irpr at at!) ‘’and tliat lu*r ox|)endilnre on armaments is between two and three limes 

_'reat a.s tiial of the w’hole of iFie rest of the Empire outside (n-eat Britain. Again, 
b'.' totid is n(»t oidy higli in itself and as compared with other countries, hut it has 
greatly increased a.s compared with the pre-rvar situation, fndia, in fact, has 
Cf.i ohtaiiuul any relief from llie greater sense of world security, which has succeeded 
t!’(^ World Wai’. On the contrary, hei- defence expenditure has risen even after allow- 
ifiir for the rise in prices and has grown more rapidly than in other parts of tlio Empire, 
lids is apparent from llie following figures quoted by Mr. Jacobsson in the summary 
already mentioned : 

Oreai Britain’s expenditure is increased hy 48 per cent., India’s hy 100 per cent, 
■'lid that of the Dominions hy 33 per cent." 

T submit with all respect that in a matter of this kind when the Military 
Thidget was stabilised at 55 crores at n. time when the prices were high, 
^*i*nl economy was possible in various directions as has been suggested from 
iho various quarters of the House. 

T would like to say one word with regard to a matter to which w’e may 
l<^ok forward with some gratification. That is the question of the Tndiani- 
^ation of the Army. • Tn spite of what had been urged in 'this House and 
outside, the Indianisation of the Army was as distant an event as ever, 
^ho recent announcement hy His Fjxcellency the Commander-in-Chief in 
ihe other House has, however, made it a question of practical politics. 
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We find now that a real effort is going to be made to start an Indian 
Sandhurst and to take steps to Indianise the Army within a reasonable 
time. That is a matter for gratification, and we are all indebted to the 
Army Department for what they have promised to do in this Connection. 
In this connection a suggestion was made by a Member who comes from 
my province with regard to the claims of the military classes. This ques- 
tion of military classes if it had come from any other Member would 
have been left severely alone as being one of those fallacies that are 
often paraded in this country. But coming as it does from an Indian 
who belongs to my province, it requires more than a passing notice. We 
know of castes : Manu graded them into four. But if this is intended to 
be a fifth one, certainly I must object to it. If my friend's point is: 
Here are the military classes that have supplied men to the Army, and 
that they are more fitted for the army of the future, by all means take 
them, and we value their assurance that they will be there in larger 
numbers. They are welcome to it. But if he maintain that, because they 
are now in the army which is raised by the British Government, there- 
fore more posts should be reserved and earmarked for them, otherwise 
India will not have a proper defence, then I beg to differ from him. There 
is no point in this, because the army of the future is not going to Le the 
army of the martial classes and so on and so forth. The whole nation 
is going to bear the burden. So far as any exclusive claim to military 
traditions and so forth is concerned, may I remind my Honourable friend 
opposite that, before the Punjab was annexed, the British conquered the 
rest of the country without the help of the Punjabi Mussalmans? Was 
it not with the help of classes other than those coming from the Punjab 
that the British Government fought with the Mahrattas and also conquered 
Bengal? They also fought Tippu Sultan and various other rival powers 
in this coimlry without the help of the Punjabi Mussalmans. Therefore 
we should not make much of these military classes who seem to have a 
monopoly of militarj^ posts and seek to debar the rest of the population 
from coming in. 

One word. Sir, with n^gard to the retrenchment on the civil side. 
Here also. Sir, except with regard to the retrenchment in minor matters, 
such as the abolition of a few chaprasis’ posts, stationery and so (..n, wc 
Vlo not find any evidence of retrenchment on any satisfactory scale. One 
might as well have taken note of the fact that the remuneration of the 
services had increased considerably owing to the recommendation of the 
Lee Commission and other Commissions due to the rise in prices. But 
since the prices have come down, since the fares have been reduced, since 
the shipping companies are not charging as much ns before, it was time 
at any rate that these concessions which have been extended to these 
services, and other heavy charges, were done away wdth. But we find 
nothing of the kind. That is a very unsatisfactory matter. On this topic 
one is almost grateful to Providence, one might say, for a windfall which 
the Honourable the Finance Member bad and one is happy to find that he 
made use of it for civil aviation. Out of this windfall of 5*4 lakhs, he made 
provision for civil aviation, by means of which .Government would he 
running an aerial service for carrying of mails and passengers from Karachi 
to Delhi and from Delhi to Calcutta and this will include the lighting up 
of the way from Karachi to Delhi. Details of this were supplied to us )n 
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the Finance Committee, and I am very happy indeed that this windfall 
•has enabled the Honourable the Finance Member to make this provisjon 
and as a part of which we also learn that arrangements have been made to 
taKc Indians as pilots in the service. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member drew cheers from this 
side of the House by the mention of a Betrenchment Committee. 1 &m 
afraid, Sir, f am not one of those who are very enamoured of these re- 
trenchment committees. The Betrenchment Committee is supposed to 
consist of five persons chosen by this House without any outside expert 
and without any wide terms of reference. I am afraid, Sir, this Belrencli- 
ment Committee would be like a Committee which would be asked by the 
Honourable the Finance Member to peep into his whole financial machine, 
into his financial house and be able either to say ditto to the suggestions of 
the Finance Department or make some paltry cuts here and there. 1 
submit the gravity of the situation demanded a much more drastic remedy, 
something in the nature of another inchcape Commission to go into the 
expenses not only of the Central Government but also of the Provincial 
Governments as well. You cannot pay an all-India service man differen^ly 
in the centre than in the provinces and have different scales of pay fur 
him. This is a very important question which should have been lack’cJ 
properly. 

Now, Sir, coming to the taxes that have been imposed, one or two 
items require a little notice. Additional duties have been proposed on 
sugar and silver. These two commodities suffer at present from over- 
production, as it were. There is more sugar in the world than we want 
and more silver than we want. With regard to the silver duty, last year 
the Government of India levied an additional duty. My IIonouraLJo 
friend finds people have borne very cheerfully the last year's duty and 
so lie has added more. What is the situation? This silver duty is a v.ry 
ticklish affair, because you are creating an artificial price in this country 
for people who want to buy silver. Now, as a matter of fact the position 
is this, people buy silver in this country. It is practically their hoarding 
and their ornaments and in times of distress they bring it back to the market 
and dispose of it. It is, so to say, their savings bank department without 
any interest. The Government hold silver in their coffers and they now 
want to get rid of it. The position is, by levying this duty, you are raising 
the price of silver. The Government will be finding a better market to 
dispose of their surplus silver and in a year or two, the duty will be taken 
off and the man who had bought his silver will find the prices have come 
down by the amount of duty or a little more so that all his hoardings would 
be lower in value by the amount of duty. This is very unfair to the poor 
man. 

An Honourable Member: It will appreciate. 

HiC. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I do not know. My Honourable friend 
suggests it will appreciate. The duty having gone down and the produc- 
tion of silver being more than what could be ordinarily consumed, this 
artificial increase in value will disappear. Government will have got rid 

its stock. This poor man has no means of raising the •price. 

Now, Sir, with regard to sugar, the duty is, one might say, terrible. 
It has added in all Bs. 7-4-0 a cwt. Now, Sir, the cost of the commodify* 
Irom outside is in the neighbourhood of Bs. 4 odd and we levy more th.in 
the cost piriuB in the way of duty. Now, Sir, my Honourable friend hat 
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placed in our hands the Eeport of the Tariff Board and we find therefrom » 
that they propose for a period of 15 years a measure of protection for di^, 
sugar industry and Lliey provide various other selieines and make various 
other suggestions for the iiuprovoinent ot the sugar industry, principally 
the various varieties of cane which would yield a largo amount of juice and 
up-to-date methods of making sugar. Now, Sir, we have to pay about 
9 crores odd for the sugar that we import and consume. If the net result 
of this duty was to get rid of this foreign import and to keep these 9 croios 
of money in this country, I would not liave any grievance. I am sorry tu 
find that with this artificial bar that we are raising in the way of sugar, 
no attempt has been made to deal with the problem as a whole. ^ We arc 
neither in the advantageous position of a modern country, providing tor 
making sugar in a central place having most up-to-date machinery and 
so on, just as the Java poojilo are doing, nor liavc wo the old fashioned 
attempts being brought tip-to-datc and having the sugar making plant 
distributed all over the country wherever cane is preduccd. Therefore ve 
are taking no steps inider (his head to do away with foreign competition 
that we are having, with the money that wc are raising from sugar. We 
find that the area under enne in India is sufficient to supply all the caae 
sugar that we need for normal consumption. 

Now, Sir, passing from this topic, come to the most troublesome 
tax that has been imposed, that is income-tax. From the Memorandum 
that was supplied to us, we do not know whether it was deliberately in- 
tended or whether it was by accident, we do nob find the full weight of 
income-tax increase disclosed that is felt by the people. The House wid 
notice at page 46 of the Memorandum supplied to us by the Financial 
Secretary, we have a scale of increase in income-tax. The man with 
Rs. 2,000 income previously paid Rs. 52, but now he will pay Rs. 93 odd, 
an increase of Rs. 41, which means something like 79 per cent, increase. 
Now, Sir, the Rs. 5,000 man will similarly pay an increased tax of cl3 
per cent, more, that is from Es. 156 to Rs. 286. The Rs. 10,000 man will 
pay similarly from Rs. 468 to Rs, 729, an increase of 64 per cent, and so 
on. The increase in income-tax is thus very high indeed. The increase :s 
something from 43 per cent, to 79 per cent. Now, Sir, in these years of 
trade depression, when business of all kinds is very dull, the demand of 
the House is that salaries should be brought down, because the salaried 
man with a fixed salary is better off owing to the slump in prices of commodi- 
ties. The Honourable the Finance Member has gone one step further. He 
has taxed everybody, whether his income was stationary or whether li.a 
income was bad, he has to pay income-tax, everyone on that scale. I 
submit this income-tax touches the middle classes, the ordinary oiasscs» 
very severely indeed. The increase in the income-tax is unprecedeiittcl. 
It was remarked in one of the newspapers that this was a Swadeshi Budgi o, 
but I am afraid it is nothing of the kind. It is no Swadeshi Budget. It 
is a Budget which deals only with two things, with Customs and with 
income-tax and this Budget, if I may say so, hits the urban elasees, 
it hits the middle classes, and certainly should not be ';o the 
interest of anybody to tax those classes very severely at a time 
when they are already feeling the pinch of the fall in wages, un- 
employment and distress on all sides. One can naturally ask why things 
like matches and tobacco, which are the sources of revenue should have 
been left by the Honourable the Finance Member without any tax. As it 
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what do we find? We find additional duty on kerosene and on various 
irticle% of daily use. We find that everything in the family budget of the 
)idinary householder has been touched. 

(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

only thing that has not been taxed is that you can conveniently 
li,.. If you want to live, you have to pay taxes all round, but you can 
lie in peace and that is the only thing. 

An Honourable Member: Death duties. 

Mr. Jagan Natb Aggarwal: That has not come in yet, but it may come. 
M present the only thing that you can do without being taxed is to die 
in peace. T am afraid, Sir, one cannot see much virtue in a situation like 
[Ills, but I am sorry to find that the Finance Member has hit the middle 
very severely indeed. 


S'P.ATFMENT RE BESUEiT OF CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN H. E. 
THE VICEBOl: AND MAHATMA OANDHI. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

(rentleinen, the Honourable the Leader of the House has handed over to 
me a statement issued by the Governor General in Council regarding the 
ii sults of the conversations between His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mahatma Gandhi. I am sure Honourable Members will be anxious to knjw 
rho terms of this settlement and T therefore propose to read them out to 
vou : 

“(1) Consequent on the conversations that have taken place between His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Mr. Candhi, it has heon jirranged that the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment he discontinued, and that, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, 
(pi’toin action bo taken by tho Government of India and Local Governments. 

(2) As regards constitutional questions, the scope of future discussion is stated, 
witlf the assent of His Majesty’s Government, to be with the object of ccmsiderini^ 
further the scheme for the constitutional Government of India discussed at the Bound 
Tnble Conference. Of the scheme there outlined, Federation is an essential part; so 
also are Indian responsibility and reservations or safeguards in the interests of India, 
for such matters as, for instance, defence; external affairs; the position of minorities; 
the financial credit of India, and the discharge of obligations. 

(3) In pursuance of the statement made by the Prime Minister in his annoiiucoment 
of the 19th .January 1931, steps will be taken for the participation of the representa- 
tives of the Congress in the further discussions that are to take place on the scheme of 
• onstitutional reform. 

(4) The settlement relates to activities directly connected with the Civil Disobe- 
•lienee Movement. 

(5) Civil Disobedience will be effectively discontinued and reciprocal action will 
lie taken by Government. The effective discontinuance of the Civil Diaobedienca 
Movement moans the effective discontinuance of all . activities, in furtherance, thereof 
hy whatever methods pursued and, in particular, the following : 

(1) The organised defiance of the provisions of any law. 

(2) The movement for the non-payment of land revenue and other legal dues. 

(3) The publication of news-sheets in support of the Civil Disobedience Move- 

ment. 

(4) Attempts to influence civil and military servants or village officials against 

Government or to persuade them to resign their posts. 

(6) As regards the boycott of foreign goods, there are two issu^ involved, firstly, 
Ihe character of the boycott and secondly, the methods employed in giving effect ta it. 
The position of Government is as follows. They approve of the encouragement rf 

>9 
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Indian industries as part of the economic and industrial movement designed to improve 
the material condition of India, and they have no desire to discourage methods of 
propaganda, persuasion or advertisement pursued with this object in view, which do 
not interfere with the freedom of action of individuals, or are not prejudicial * 
to the maintenance of law and order. But the boycott of non-Indian goods, (except 
of cloth, which has been applied to all foreign cloth) has been directed during the Civil 
Disobedience Movement chiefly, if not exclusively, against British goods, and in regard 
to these it has been admittedly employed in order to exert pressure for political ends. 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character and organised for thbi purpose will 
not he consistent with the participation of repiesentatives of the Congress in a frank 
and friendly discussion of constitutional questions between representatives of British 
India, of the Indian States, and of His Majesty’s Government and political parties 
in England, which the settlement is intended to secure. It is, therefore, agreed that 
the discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience Movement connotes the definite discon- 
tinuance of the employment of the boycott of British commodities as a political weapon 
and that, in consequence, those who have given up, during a time of political excite- 
ment, the sale or purchase of British goods must be left free without any form of 
restraint to change their attitude if they so desire. 

(7) In regard to the methods employed in furtherance of the replacement of non- 
Indian hv Indian goods or against the consumption of intoxicating liquor and drugs, 
resort will not he had to methods coming within the category of picketing, except 
within the limits permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing shall he unaggressive 
and it shall not. involve coercion, intimidation, re.‘?traint, hostile demonstration, obstruc- 
tion to the public, or any offence under the ordinary law. If and when any of these 
melho/^s is employed in any place, the practice of picketing in that place will be 
suspended. 

(8) Mr. Gandhi has drawn the attention of Government to specific allegations against 
the -conduct of the police, and reoresented the desirabilifv of a public enquiry info 
them. In present circumstances, Government see great difficulty in this course and 
feel that it must inevitably lead to charges and counter-charges, and so militate 

the re-establishment of peace. Having regard 1o these considerations, Mr. Gandhi 
agreed not to press the matter. 

(9) The action that Government will take on fie diPcontinunTicp of the Civil Dia- 
obedieiice Movement is stated in the following paragraphs • 

10. Ordinances promulgated in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement 
will be withdrawn. 

Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist movement does not come within 
the scope of the provision. 

11. Notificnfioua declarin" associations unlawful under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1908 will he withdrawn, nrovided that the Notifications were made in (on- 
neefion with the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The notifications recently issued by the Burma Government under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act do not come within the scope of the provision. 

12. (\] Pendin<r nrnsecutinus will b<» withdrawn if they have been filed in connec 
tion with the Civil Disobedience Movement and relate to offences which do not involve 
violence other than technical violence, or incitement to such violence. 


(iO The same principles will apply to proceedings under the security provisions of 
tho Criminal Procedure Code. 

fiii) Whero a locnl Ooverument has moved anv High Court or has initiated pro- 
ceedings^ under the Leg^l Prnctitiouers* Act in re'^erd to the conduct of legal practi- 
tioners in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement, if will make annbeation 
11 concerned for permission to withdraw such proreediners provider! that the 

v{<dence person concerned does not relate to violence or incitement to 

fiv) Proseentions, if any, against soldiers and police involving disobedience of 
orders will not come within the scope of this provision. 

released who are undergoing imprisonment in con- 

other then'll Movement for offences which did not involve 

violence, other than technical violence, or incitement to such violence. 
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(ii) If any prisoner who oomes within the scope of (i) above has been also sentenced 
for a* jail offence^ not involving violence, other than technical violence, or incitement 
to such violence, the latter sentence also will be remitted, or if a prosecution relating 
to an offence of this character is pending against such a prisoner, it will be withdrawn. 

(iii) Soldiers and police convicted of offences involving disobedience of orders — ^in 

very fc^ cases that have occurred — will not come within the scope of the amnesty. 

14. Fines which have not been realised will be remitted. Where an order for the 
forfeiture of security has been made under the security provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and the security has not been realised, it will be similarly remitted. 

Fines which have been realised and securities forfeited and realised under any law 
will not be returned. 

15. Additional police imposed in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement 
at the expense of the inhabitants of a particular area will be withdrawn at the dis- 
nretion of local Governments. Local Governments will not refund any money, not 
in excess of the actual cost, that has been realised, but they will remit any sum that 
has not been realised. 

16. (a) Moveable property, which is not an illegal possession and which has been 
ssized in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement under the Ordinances or 
the provisions of the Criminal L<«w. will be returned, if it is still in the possession of 
(lovemmeni. 

(h) Moveable property forfeited or attached in connection with the realization of 
land revenue or other dues will be returned, unless the Collector of the District has 
reason to believe that the defaulter will contumaciouslv refuse to pay the dues recover- 
able from him within a reasonable period. In deciding what is a reasonable period, 
special regard will be paid to cases in which the defaulters, while willing to *P*y» 
genuinely require time for the purpose, and if necessary, the revenue will be suspended 
In accordance with the ordinary principles of land revenue administration. 

(c) Compensation will not be given for deterioration. 

(d) Where moveable property has been sold or otherwise finally disposed of bv Gov- 
ernment, compensation will not be given and the sale proceeds will not be returned, 
except in so far as they are in excess of the legal dues for which the property may 
have been sold. 

(e) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy he may have on the 
ground that the attachment or seizure of property was not in accordance with the law. 

17. (o) Immoveable pronertv of which possession has been taken under Ordinance 
TX of 1930 will be returned in accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance. 

(h) Land and other immoveable property in the nosses^ion of Government, which 
has been forfeited or attached in connection with the re-'lization of land revenne or 
other dues, will be returned unless the Collector of the district has reason to believe 
thsf the defaulter will oontumacloualv refuse to pay the does recoverable from him 
wHhin a reasonable period. In deciding what is a reasonable period anecial reverd 
will be paid to cases in wb?ch the defaulter, while willini? to pay, venuinelv renniret 
time for the nurpose. and if necessary, the revennos will bn suspended in accordance 
with the ordinary principles of land revenue administration. 

(a) Where immoveable property has been sold to third parties, the transaction must 
be regarded as final, so far as Government are concerned. 

— ^Mr. Gandhi ehas renresented to Government that according to his infor- 
mation and belief some at least of these sales have been unlawful and 
uninst. Government on the information before them cannot accept this 
contention. 

(d) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy he may have on the 
-rround that the seizure or attachment of property was not in accordance with the law. 

18. Government believe that there have been very few cases in which the realizstifw 

dues has not been made in accordance with the provisions of Die law. In order 

to meet snob cases, if any, local Governments will issue ipstrnctions to District Officers 
to have prompt ennuiry made into any snecific complaint of this nature, and to give 
^<*dres8 without delay if illegality is established, 
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19. Where the posts rendered vacant by resignations have been permanently filled. 
Government will not be able to reinstate the late incumbents. Other cases of resigna- 
tion will be considered on their merits by local Governments who will pursue a liberal 
policy in regard to the re-appointment of Government servants and village officials 
who apply for reinstatement. 

20. Government are unable to condone breaches of the existing law relating to thd^ 
Salt administration nor are they able in the present financial conditions of the coumrv 
to make substantial modifications in the Salt Acts. 

For the sake however of giving relief to certaiji of the poorer cl^ses^ they are 
prepared to extend their administrative provisions, on lines already prevailing in certain 
places, in order to permit local residents in villages, immediately adjoining areas where 
salt can be collected or made, to collect i>r make salt for domestic consumption or Sulc 
within such villages, hut not for sale to, or trading with, individuals living outside 
them. 

21. In the event of Congress failing (o give full effect, to the obligation of this 
settlement, (jk)vernment will take such iictiuii as may in consecfuence become necessary 
for the protection of the public and individuals and the due observance of law and 
order.*’ 


The Assembly then julioiiriied till of the Clock on Friday, the 

(Ith March, IQBl. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 6th March, 1931, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
jit Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Statement of Quantities required in Tender Forms for the Supply 
OF Paint and Varnish. 

820. *Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department, stated in his evidence before the 
Public Accounts Committee for the year 1927-28 as follows : 

“Once a year we address the various Departments who make use of us suggesting 
to them to send us their demandi^ for* any particular item of stores they require, like 
electric bulbs, paint, etc. We gather together all these various lots — sometimes they 
are very big lots — and we make consolidated contracts with a variation clause, usually 
25 per cent, up and 25 per cent, down.** 

(b) If so, is it a fact thaf in the year 1027-28 the Indian Stores De- 
partment did specify the quantities in cases of paints amongst other articles 
with a variation clause of 25 per cent, up and down? Will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for making the statement as follows : 

“The schedules to the tender forms issued by the Indian Stores Department for 
paints and varnishes during the years 1927-28, 19^-29 and 1929-30 did not specify any 
quantities to be purchfised.” 

in reply to part (a) of the starred question No. 519 on the 17th February, 
1931? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) Yes. 

(b) The reply to first part is in the negative. Tlie {statement made by 
the Chief Controller of Stores befort', the Public Accounts Committee on 
the 15th August, 1920, described the general procedure then in force in 
rosipect of bulking of demands and arranging of annual contracts. But the 
variation clause referred to was not a condition of the contracts entered 
into for the purchase of paints' required during the years 1927-28, 1928-29 
and 1929-30 for the reason already explained in answer to part (c) of starred 
question No. 519, dated the 17th February 1931. 'Paints were included 
in Mr. Kirkhopc’s reply before the Public Accounts Committee apparently 
b(*cause the procedure explained by him was then under consideration in 
respect of paint contracts for 1930-31, preliminary action on which was# 
being taken at the time. 

The second part does not arise. 

Statement of Quantities required in Tender Forms for the Supply 
OF Paint and Varnish. 

821. *Mr. Gay 4 Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government^ aware of the cir 
cular No. H.-4322, dated the 19th November, 1928 and circular No. H.-2528, 

( 1549 ) A 
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dated the 2lBt December, 1927, from the Indian Stores Department, in 
which the tenderers for paints and varnishes were asked to increase the 
quantities mentioned in the schedule of invitation to tender by certain 
quantities such as is shown below: 

Circular No. H.-4322, dated the 19th November, 1928. ^ 

** Please make the following additions and corrections to the above 
tender and submit your quotations accordingly: 

(6) Increase the quantity of bituminous solution black against 
item No. 83 from 1,200 gallons to 3,500 gallons.'' 

Circular No. H.-2S23, dated the 21st December, 1927 

Please increase the quantities shown against the following items 
of the above tender as under and quote accordingly : 


Item No. 

Besoription of Goods. 

Rate per cent, 
for any quantity! 
up to * 

6 

Paint, Zinc White genuine B./M. • 

• • 200 cwt. 

15 

„ Red Oxide R./M. |» • 

• • 200 cwt. 

:2i 

„ Chocolate Dark Stiff • • 

• • 160 cwt. 

22 

„ ,• „ „ R./M. . 

. . ISOJewb." 


(6) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for their 
making the following statement: 

“For the years 1927'28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 a form of contract had been in use, 
which although referred to in the conditions of contract as a running contract, was 
in actual fact a rate contract inasmuch as no quantities were specified either in the 
invitations to tender or in the schedule to the contracts." 

in reply to part (a) of starred question No. 158 on the 28th January, 
1931? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(6) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to part 
(a) of starred question No. 519 on the 17th February, 1931, in which I 
further explained that the schedules to the tender forms issued by the 
'Indian Stores Department for paints and varnishes during the years 1927- 
28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 did not specify any definite quantities to be 
purchased, nor did they specially provide for the purchase from the success- 
ful tenderer of any minimum or maximum quantities. The circulars 
referred to by the Honourable Member were intended merely to expand 
the range of the scales mentioned in the schedules which issued with the 
tenders and did not prescribe definite quantities to be purchased„ 

Statement of Quantities bequibed in Tendeb Pobms fob the Supply 

OF Paint and Vabnish. 

822. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: With reference to the reply to starred 
question No. 522 of the 17th February, 1931, do Government propose 
to give rough estimates of quantities (without guarantee) in the schedules 
of the tender forms now being used for calling tenders? 
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Mr. J. A, Shlllidy: The Chief Controller of Stores , when inviting 
tenders in future for paints, enamels and varnishes on a rate contract basis 
will include in the invitationE^ to tender a statement, for the information 
of tenderers, showing rough estimates (without guarantee) of the anti- 
cipated requirements as notified to him by Indenting Officers up to the 
hine of the issue of the invitations to tender. 

Tenders under the Running Contract System. 

823. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that Indian 
railways who call for tenders under the running contract system get their 
requirements at a cheaper rate than the rates contracted by the Indian 
Stores Department? If not, do they propose to inquire into the matter; 
if not, why not? 

(Mr. Parsons and Mr. Shillidy both rose together.) 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Erom which Department w'^ould the Honourable 
]\rember like to have a reply to this question? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: From both. (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Such investigations as have been made do not 
substantiate the contention contained in the first part of the Honourable 
Member’^ question. The second part does not, therefore, arise. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will my Honourable friend Mr. Shillidy sup- 
plement the answer jus^ given by Mr. Parsons? 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: I agree with the answer given by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Parsons. 

Purchase of Paint under the Rate Contract System. 

824. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : With reference to the reply to parts 
(a) to (e) of starred question No. 521, answered on the 17th February, 
1931, do Government propose to lay the information when collected on the 
table of the House? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: The infonnation is laid on the table. 


(а) The Indian Stores Department entered into an annual cjontract in 1930-31 with 
Messrs. Shalimar Paint Colour and Varnish Company, Limited, for certain grades 
and qualities of paint. One of the items in the contract was paint red oxide stiff. 
The characteristics and shade of this paint are governed by an Indian Stores Depart- 
nient specification. The contract price was Rs. 13-8-0 per cwt. delivered free at 
Howrah or Rs. 15-8-0 per cwt. delivered f. o. r. Bombay. 

(б) No. A demand for paint oxide of iron dark genuine stiff specified to contain 

95 per cent, oxide of iron and 5 per cent, silica was received by the Controll^ar of 
Purchase, Bombay, and as paint of this quality and shade was not included in the 
annual contract, an order was placed outside the contract. Owing to the failure of the 
contract to supply paint of the quality specified the order was cancelled and a supply 
cf paint red oxide stiff, to the Indian Stores Department specification and at the 
contract price, was made by Messrs. Shalimar Paint Colour and jrarnish Comjianv 
Limited. * 

(c) No loss was incurred. 

(d) and (e). Do not arise. 
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BuiiKINO OB DBMAKDS ABD SXAKDABDiaATIOSr OB QVAIJTY OB StOBBS 

PUBOOASBD. 

• 

825. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the Chief Controller 
•of Stores, Indian Stores Department, stated several times that bulking of « 
ilemands and the standardisation of qualities in very many articles bring 
‘down the prices of such articles when contracted for their supply? / 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: The answer is in the affirmative. 

Statement of Quantity required in Tender Forms for the Supply 

OF Stores. 

826. *Mr. Gaya Prasi^ Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Indian Stores 
Depsirtment is prepared to furnish to the successful tenderer rough esti- 
mates (without guarantee) based on the most accurate information available 
of the quantities likely to be required during the currency of the contract? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for their refusal 
to furnish this information in the schedule to the tender forms? 

(h) Are Government aware of a feeling amongst some of the manufac- 
turers that this information is being withheld to penalise some of them 
and to give undue preference to others? If not, do Government propose 
to hold an impartial inquiry into the matter? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) The answer to the first part is in the afl&rmative. 

1 invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the reply just given to 
liis starred question No. 822 and to the reply given to starred question 
No. 522 on the 17th February, 19B1. 

(h) The answer to the first part is in the negative. 

Government do not propose lo hold an enquiry because it is considered 
that such a feeling, if it exists, is entirely without justification. 


Allege 0 Preferential Treatment of Messrs. Martin and Co. in 
Tenders for certain Stores* 

827. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to the reply given 
to part (/) of starred question No. 174, dated the 16th July, 1930, will 
Government be pleased to state whether other tenderers were given the 
' same facilities for sending their tenders a second time in revision to their 
original tenders as Messrs. Martin & Co.? If not, why not? 

(b) Is it a fact that Messrs. Martin & Co. were asked to quote P. O. Ih 
Bangalore, as the material in question was required for railways? Will 
Government be pleased to state whether they informed the other tenderers 
about the fact that the material was required for railways and would be 
^despatched at railway material rates? If not, will Government be pleased 
to state the reasons why this preferential treatment was accorded to 
Messrs. Martin & Co. alone out of all other tenderers? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) As previously explained in the reply given to 
part (/) of the starred question No. 174 on the 16th July, 1930, Messrs. 
Martin and Corppany were not asked to send in their, tender a second time. 
For the reasons given in answer to parts {e) and (/) of that question, there 
was.no necessity to refer to other tenderers. 
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(b) The reason why Messrs. Martin and Company, Managing Agents 
of the Bangalore White Lead Syndicate, were asked to quote on an F. O. 
t R. Bangalore basis, was to ascertain the cost F. O. K. place of manufacture 
in order that the Eailway Administrations might obtain the advantage of 
despatch at railway material rates. From the figures given in answer to- 
question No. 828, it will be noted tha;t up to the 31st January, 1931, over 
90 per cent, of the total quantity of White Lead stiff indented for was 
requisitioned by Railway Administrations. Neither Messrs. Martin and 
Company nor any other tenderers were informed that the materials were 
required for railways or that the materials, or any portion thereof, would 
be despatched at railway material rates, and the question of preferential 
treatment does not therefore arise. 

White Lead Purchased from Messrs. Martin and Company^ 

828. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to part (/) of the reply 
given to starred question No. 174 of the 16th July, 1930, will Government 
be pleased to state the total quantity of white lead stiff purchased from 
Messrs. Martin & Co. ? Will they be pleased to state the quantity pur- 
chased for the railways and the quantities purchased for other indentors? 

m. J. A. Shillidy: The total purchases of white lead stiff made from 
the Bangalore White Lead Syndicate through their Managing Agents, 
Messrs. Martin and Company, from the 1st April, 1930, to the 31st Janu- 
ary, 1931, amounted to 4,331 ewts. Of this quantity 3,930 cwts. were 
indented for by Railway Administrations and 401 cwts. were indented for 
by other users. 

RAHiWAY Freight from Bombay to Calcutta. 

• 

829. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to the reply given to 
part (/) of starred question No. 174 dated the lOth Jidy, 1930, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the public tariff rate of freight as well as the 
Railway material rate of freight from Bangalore to Calcutta respectively? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: The Public Tariff Rate of freight in wagon loads for 
white lead from Bangalore to Calcutta prevailing at the time the contract 
which the Honourable Member has in view was dealt with, that i» in 
January, 1930, was R». 210-7-7 per cwt. The present rate is Rs. 2-0-10‘7 
per cwt. 

The Railway material rate (which has remained unaltered) is Rs. 1 -0-9*4 
per cwt. plus terminal tax pies 5*4 per cwl. 

Tenders for the Supply of Paint to the Indian Stores Department. 

830. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Indian Stores 
Department had two separate items, No. 129 and 56 in their tender 
No. H.-6040-D., dated the 11th November, 1929, for the supply of two 
articles, viz., “Paiqt Lead Colour Stiff** and “Paint JDark Grey** res 
pectively? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Indian Stores Department purchased one 
article against the other item, both of them being identical? 
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(c) Is it a fact that in the same tender mentioned in part (a), the Indian 
Stores Department had two separate items No. 87 and 18 for the supply 
of “Ked Anti -Corrosive suitable for painting corrugated sheets" and "Bed 
Oxide to I. S. D. specification"? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Indian Stores Department in tfieir letter 
H.-6040, dated the 4th March, 1930, admitted that both items are 

identical articles? 

• 

(e) Is it a fact that item No. 56, which had a lower quotation, was 
accepted for both items, viz.. No. 129 and 66; and is it a fact that in 
spite of the lower quotation against item 87 it was not accepted for both 
items 18 and 87 as in the other case? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state the reason why the lower quotation for item 87 was not accepted 
for item 18? 

(/) Is it a fact that quotation for item 87 ("Bed Oxide" to I. S. D. 
specification) was for Es. 19 per cwt., whereas the quotation for item 18, 
which was the same article, was for Es. 20-8-0? 

(ff) If so, are Government aware that for not accepting the lower 
quotation in this case there was a loss of Bs. 1/8 per cwt. to the 
revenues of India? If so, will they be pleased to state the total amount 
of loss involved? Do Government propose to inquire into the matter 
and ascertain the names of the officers concerned? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. A. ShilUdy: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government Te&t House recommended, after examining 
samples offered against items 129 and 56, that paint of the same compo- 
sition should be accepted against both items and they were therefore 
combined. 

(c) and (d). Yes. 

(e) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. 

At the time of examining the tenders# it had not been finally decided to 
consider items 18 and 87 as acceptable for the same purpose. 

(/) It is a fact that one of the tenderers, namely, Messrs. Murarka Paint 
/and Varnish Works, submitted a quotation of Es. 19 per cwt. for "Bed 
Oxide" against item 87 for "Bed anticorrosive suitable for painting corru- 
gated sheets”. The sample of material offered was examined by the Gov- 
ernment Test House and was reported to be unacceptable mawnuch as it 
w'as deficient in the iron oxide content. 

((j) The question does not arise. 

Statement of Quantities required in Tender Forms for the Supply 

OF Stores. 

831. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to para. 2 of the conditions of contract which had been in use 
during the years^ 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30? If ,so, will they be 
pleased to state whether clause 2 of the conditions of contract made it 
obligatory on the part of the Indian Stores Department to specify 
approximate quantities in the schedule to the tender forms? 
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Mr. J. A. ShlUidy: The answer to both parts of the question is in the 
affirmative. I would in this connection refer the Honourable Member to 
my reply to part (a) of starred question No. 519 on the 17th February 1931, 
in which I explained that certain scales of quantities were referred to in 
ihe tender forms issued for the years 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30. 

i ! . • ■•• ( 

Loan Obligations of thb Government of India. 

832* *tiala Hari Ba] Swarup: Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the total amount of payable loan obligations annually up to the 
year 1940, both in India and in England? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement of loans which mature between 1931 and 1940, 


Loans Repayable. 


Tear. 

India. 


England. 

Loan. 

Amount. 

Loan. 

Amount. 



Rs. 


£ 

1931 

6% Ten- Year Bonds, 
1931. 

7,30,12,000 

Nil 

•• 

«1032 

6% Ten- Year Bonds, 
1932. 

14,63,40,000 

India 5}% Stock • 

16,010,000 

1933 

6% Ten-Year Bonds, 

21,46,68,000 

India 6% Bonds, 
1932-33. 

! 6,000,000 

1934 

4i% Bonds, 1934 

26,98,06,000 

Nil 

•• 

1935 

5% Ten- Year Bonds, 
1935. 

12,83,16,000 

i 

India 6% Bonds, 
1933-35. 

7,000,000 

1936 

6% Bonds, 1933-36 

20.70,81,000 

Nil 

•* 


4% Conversion Loan, 
1916-17. 

9,90,01,000 



1937 

4% Loans, 1934-37 

19,63,79,000 

6% Bonds, 1935-37 , 

12,000,000 

1938 

m. 

. . 

6J% Stock 1936-38 

17,000,000 

1939 

Nil . 

•• 

Nil 

• • 

1940 

Nil . 

■ • 

Nil 

• • 


N. B.— 1. Statement hM been prepared on the assumption that whme Government have 

the option of repayment between two .dates, repayment will be made on the 

later of the two dates. . . , ^ a. 

5. Loans which are repayable at the option of the Government after a short 

notice, e. g., 3 months or 1 year have been excluded. 
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Shobt-Tbbm Debts and Trbasttry Bills. 

833. *Lala Hari BaJ Swarup: Do Government propose to take any 
systematic steps to convert (a) the short-term debts into long-term ones, ^ 
(b) To diminish the amount of Treasury Bills in the hands of the public ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the relevant portions of my Budget speech. 

Stores Purchased for Railways. 

834. *Mr. E. P. Thampan (on behalf of Lala Hari Raj Swarup) : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount of stores pur- 
chased year by year on behalf of (1) State railways, and (2) other railways 
since the Acworfch Committee reported? 

(b) What amount of these stores has been purchased in England, and 
what amount on the Continent, and what amount in India? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) (1) and (2). Information regarding the total 
amounts of piuchases of stores, year by year, by each principal Railway, is 
given in Appendix A, of Volume II of the Railway Board’s Reports on 
Indian Railways for the year 1922-23 ct seq. These Reports are in the 
Library. 

(6) In Appendix A of the Railway Board’s Annual Reports purchases' 
are classified separately as follows : 

(i) Value of stores^ imported direct; 

(ii) Value of imported stores purchased in India; 

(iii) Value of stores of Indmn manufacture or of indigenous origin.# 

Information is not available regarding the amounts of purchases made 
for railways in England and on the Continent separately, but the Honour- 
able Member attention is invited to appendices C of the Reports on the 
work of the India Store Department, London, for the years 1924-25 
et seq. 

These appendices show the value of stores purchased by that Depart- 
fnent for all Government Departments according to countries of origin 
since 1922-23, 


Interest on Railway Capital. 

835. *Mr. E. P. Thampan (on behalf of Lala Hari Raj Swarup) : What 
has been the rate of interest charged on the capital invested on Indian 
Railways year by year since the Acworth Committee reported? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The interest charged to railways is calculated 
at a fixed rate of 3’3252 per cent, on capital outlay up to the end of 1916-17. 
On expenditure thereafter, interest is charged each year at a rate represent- 
ing the average rate of interest paid by the Government of India on bor- 
rowings from 1st April 1917 to the 'end of the year in question. This rate 
naturally varies from year to year. The rates from 1920-21 onwards are 
shown in the statement which I place on the table. 
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Siait&iMnt Bhavsing the rates of interest charged to Bailvays year by year {frcm 1920-21 to 
1929-30) in respect of Capital expenditure incurred after 3 let March, 1917, 


1920-21 . 
1921^.22 . 
1922*-23 . 

1923- 24 . 

1924- ^5 . 
1926-26 . 

1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 . 

1928- 29 . 

1929- 30 . 


6’1979 perct^nt. 
6*1038 „ „ 
6*4800 „ „ 
5*6900 „ 

6*5400 „ „ 
6*6600 „ 
6*4300 „ „ 
5*3800 „ „ 

5*6300 „ „ 
5*3100 „ „ 


Calculation oe the Rate of Interest charged to Constituent 
Borrowers of the Government of India. 


836. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Lala Hari Raj Swamp) : Do 
Government propose to introduce some methods of improvements in deter- 
mining the rate of interest to be charged from their different constituent 
borrowers ? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The most important constituent 
borrowers are the Commercial Departments of the Government of India, 
such as, Railways and Posts and Telegraphs, and the Provincial Govern- 
mciits4 (through the Provincial Loans Fund). As regards the commercial 
Departments, the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to para- 
graphs 25 and 26 of tlie Explanatory Memorandum by the Financial Secre- 
tary on the Budget for 1931-32, copies of which were distributed to the 
Honourable Moiiibcrs along with the Budget papers. It will be seen there- 
from that certain changes have been made, with effect from the current 
vear, in the method of calculation of the average rate of interest charged 
to commercial departments. The rate charged on advances to the Provin- 
cial Loans Fund determined, under the rules of the Fund, on the basis 
of the cost of new borrowings to the Government of India during the 
vear. No other changes arc under consideration at present. 


Facilities for Training of Indian Students Abroad. 

837. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Lala Hari Raj Swamp) : (a) 
How many students applied to the High Commissioner for the provision 
of facilities for their practical training in England in the latest year of the 
Report ? 

(b) How many of them were granted such facilities? 

(c) How manv of the latter were required to make payments for the 

grant of such facilities? • 

(d) Are Government aware that on the Continent a number^ of Indian 
students are able to get facilities for their practical training without any 
payment at all? 
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Hr. J, A. Shlllldy: (a), (b) and (c). The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the repty given by me on the 12th February, 1931, to 
a somewhat similar question, No. 478, by Mr. Bhuput Sing. The inform- 
ation called for from the High Commissioner for India in that connection 
will be communicated to the Honourable Member. 

(d) Government have no information, but enquiries on the point will be 
made from the High Commissioner for India. 

Contributions by the Government of India to Educational 
Institutions in England. 

838. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Lala Hari Kaj Swamp) : (a) 
What arc the educational institutions in England to which the Government 
of India make any monetary contribution? 

(5) What are the amounts given to each? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Tazl-i-Huaain: A statement 

giving the information asked for is laid on the table. 


Statement. 


Annual monetary contributions made by the Government of India to EducaHonal 

nstitutione in England. 


Name of Institution. 


1 . Oxford Univiirsity-— 


(a) For ex^jenses for Delegacy for Oriental 
Students (at £4 per student). 

(h) For Indian Civil Service Studies 
(c) For the Indian Institute . • 


Amount of grant. 
£ 

Minimum • . 300 

Maximum • • 400 

« . • • 1,600 

« 

• • • . 260 


2. Cambridge University — 

(а) For expenses of the Inter-collegiate 
Indian Students Coramit.tee. 

(б) For Indian Civil Service Studies . 


£ 400 plus office 
expenses up to • 150 

. . % . 1,600 


3. Edinburgh University — 

For expenses of the University Adviser to Indian Stu<lenta . 

4. London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 

5. School of Oriental Studies , . . . . . • 

6. Trinity College, Dublin 


• 250 

. 60 
. 1,275 
. 300 


Contract for the Fireworks for the Delhi Fete. 

839. *Bhagat Ohandi Mai Oola: (a) Is it a fact that the contract for 
the fireworks on the occasion of the opening ceremoney of New Delhi was 
given to a firm at Calcutta? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, why was the contract 
given to the CAlcutta firm? Are Government aware that the Imperial 
Fireworks Co., already existed irf Delhi and displayed the best varieties of 
firewwks at the time of the Durbars held in 1903, 1911 and also on the 
occasion of *he Peace Celebrations? 
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1^. J. A. SUlUdy: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Calcutta firm was given the contract for the fireworks display 
in 1922 and 1923 and was selected again this year as offering the best vtdue 
for the outlay. 

% * 

Agbicultttral Research Institute at Pusa. 

840. *P,&ndit Rftxn KrishnA Jh&: (l) Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) when the Research Institute at Pusa (Bihar) was established; 

(b) what has been the total costs, initial and recurring, till now, 

t.e., upto 1930 for the Institute; 

(c) how many officers are employed at present in the Institute 

drawing a salary over Rs. 100/- a month; 

(d) how many of them are Europeans and how many Indiana; 

(e) what is the amount of salary at present paid every month to the 

European officers and Indian officers respectively; 

(f) whether they have considered what practical advantage, if any, 

have the agriculturists of the country, or even of Bihar yet 

gained from the said Institute? 

(2) Do Government propose to take any other practical step for the 
improvement of agriculture of this country? If so, on what lines and 
when? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazLi-Husain: (1) (a) 1904. 

(b) Total initial Rs. 19,30,716. 

Total recurring Rs, 1,48,49,061. 

•(c) 85. 

(d) 7 Europeans, 

78 Indians. 

(c) Europeans Rs. 12,480 plus £193 68. 9d. (Overseas pay). 

Indians Rs. 19,768. 

(/) It is im]>osMble to answer the question fully within the limits per- 
missible, but full information regarding the research work done at Pusa 
and its bearing on practical agricultural problems will be found in the 
Annual Reviews of Agricultural Operations in India and in the scientific 
Reports of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Res^earch which are avail- 
able in the Library of the House. It may be pointed out, however, that 
the main function of Pusa is to conduct fundamental research in agricul- 
tural science and thus to supply that basic knowledge, without which practi- 
cal advances cannot be made. Owing to differences in agricultural and soil 
conditions from one area to anotlier, the practical application of this funda- 
^ mental knowledge usually requires a detailed familiarity with the area in 
question, and thus falls primarily within the sphere of the Provincial De- 
partments. A reference to the Reports I have mentioned will show that 
the Pusa Institute has been directly responsible for the introduction of 
improved varieties of crops (especially wheat and sugarcane) having greater 
yields and more disease resistant qualities than those ordinarily grown and 
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for control measures against diseases and insect attacks. This work haa 
extended all over India. The direct increased money return to Indian 
cultivators of the two improved varieties of crops — ^wheat and sugarcane— 
alone ha&# paid for the cost of Pusa many times over. 

(2) l^oposals are now in preparation for extending the sphere *of useful^ 
ness of Pusa, and special attention will be paid to the provision of greater 
facilities for post-graduate students from the various provinces .and Indian 
States and to the general development of post-graduate training. The Im- 
perial Council of Agricultural Research, which was created to promote and 
co-ordinate agriculturnl research, has /tlready examined a number of re- 
search schemes of practical application and has made grants for them. In 
some instances, these investigations will be carried out at priAincial 
research stations, in others at Tndhin Thnversities, c.g,^ Calcutta, Dacca 
and the Punjab and in yet others at the Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Itesearcli, Pusa, and its sub-stations. Other important schemes of co- 
ordinated researcli are under consideration bv the Research Council. 


Improvement of Agricijlttjre. 


841. *Pandit Ram Krishna Jhat (a) Was the attention of Government 
drawn to the need for taking steps to improve the agriculture of this 
country by several non-official Members of this House in the Budget dis- 
cussions held last year? 

(6) If so, have Government taken any such step? If not, why not? 

(c) Do Government pay any consideration to the suggestions made, 
in the Budget debates, by the Honourable non-official Members of this 
House, by way of taking necessary action? 

(d) If so, what action if any has been taken since March, 1930, to 
improve the agriculture of the country? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: (a) I have had 
the discussions during the last Budget debate examined, but no specific 
suggestions in regard to the improvement of agriculture have been traced. 
I /shall be glad if the Honourable Member tells me afterwards what parti- 
cular suggestions he has in mind. 

(h) and (d). Much valuable work on the improvement of agriculture 
has been accom«pliF/hed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
and the Imperial and Provincial Departments of Agriculture since March, 
1930. An account of this will appear in duo course in the Review of 
Agricultural Operations for 1930-Bl and in the 'Annual Report on the 
progress uuxdo in carrying out the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, copies of which will be placed in the Library of the 
House. T would also invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
replies I have given in the course of this session to questions regarding the 
development of the cultivation of sugarcane. 

(r) Yes, Sir. Careful consideration is always given to concrete sug- 
gestions made by Honourable Members in the course of the Budget 
discussions. 
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Non-Intbbebbbnob with Hindu Rbugious Bites and Usages. 

842. *Paiidit Bam Krishna (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the resolution regarding non-interference with Hindu 
religious rites and usages passed by the Sanatan Dharam SaBha in their 
annual meefmg held at Meerut on the 17th and 18th February, 1981, 
ts published in the Hindustan Times, dated the 22nd February, 1931? 

(6) If so, do Government propose to give effect to the resolution? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) As the Honourable Member is aware, the matter came within the 
cognizance of the Bound Table Conference. No decision has as yet been 
reached in the matter. 

Representation op Sanatan Dharami Hindus at further Meetings 
OF THE Round Table Conference. 

843. ''‘Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Round Table Conference is likely to meet in India? If 
so, when and where? 

(6) Are Government aware that the majority of the Hindu population 
in India arc Sanatanists and resent any interference from any quarter with 
their religious rites and with their socio-religious matters and usages? 

(c) Do Government propose to nominate at least two representa- 
tives on behalf of the Sanatan Dharami Hindus of India as delegates to the 
Conference to be held in India? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy : I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply which I gave to Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Rai's starred ques- 
tion No. 580 of the 18th February, 1981. I am not in a position to add 
anything to that reply at present. 

Price of Paint purchased by the Indian Stores Department. 

844. ^Sardar G. N. Mujumdar: («) Are Government aware of the rates 
contracted by the Indian Stores Department for ihv supply of “Ivory Black 
Dry” of 1. S. D. speciticalion No. G. O. page 110 (Item No. 35 of Tender 
No. M.-13 for 1031-32) at Rs. 24 against the price contracted by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway for exactly the same article at Rs. 23-10-0 during the year 
1931-32? 

(fe) If not, do Government propose to inquire into the matter? If not, 
why not? If the answer to part (a) is in the affsrmativo. will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for losing annas 6 per cwt. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the totoJ amount of loss in- 
volved in the transaction by Government, and do they propose to inquire 
into this loss to the public funds of India and ascertain the names of the 
ofl&cers responsible for the above transactions? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: With your permission. Sir, I propose to answer 
questions Nos. 844 to 847 together. 

The information ’is being collected epd will be sent fo the Honourable 
JMember. 
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Price oe Paint purchased by the Indian Stores Department* 

1846. *Sardar Q. H. Mujumdar: (a) Are Government aware of the rates « 
contracted by the Indian Stores Department for the supply of “Chocolate 
iSiiff” bf I. S. D. specification No. Q. O. page 119 (Item No. 23v)£ Tendef 
No. M.-13 for 1931-32) at Rs. 10-12-0 against the price contracted by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway for exactly the same article at Rs. 9-8-0 during the 
year 1931-32? 

(h) If not, do Government propose to inquire into the matter? If not, 
why not? If the answer to part (a) is in the ahirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for losing Rs. 1-4-0 per cwt.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount of loss in- 
volved in this transaction by Government and do they propose to inquire 
into this loss to the public funds of India and ascertain the names of the 
ofi&cers responsible for the above transaction? If not, why not? 


Price of Paint purchased by the Indian Stores Department. 

t846. *Sardar O. N, Mujumdar: (a) Aiv Government aware of the lates 
contracted by the Indian Stores Department for the supply of “Red Lead 
Dry“ of I. S. D. specification No. G. O. page 105 (Item No. 12 of Tender 
No. M.-13 for 1931-32) at Rs. 21-11-0 against the price contracted by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway for exactly the same article at Rs. 21-4-0 during the 
year 1931-32? 

(6) If not, do Government propose to inquire into the matter? .If not, 
why not? If the answer to part (a) is in the afiirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for losing Rs. 0-7-0 per cwt.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount of loss in- 
volved in the transaction by Government and do they propose to inquire 
into this loss to the public funds of India and ascertain the names of the 
officers responsible for the above transactions? If not, why not? 

Price of Paint purchased by the Indian Stores Department. 

1847. "‘‘Sardar Q-. N. Mujumdar: (a) Arc Government aware of the rates 
contracted by the Indian Stores Department for the supply of “White 
Enamel" of 1. S. D. specification No. G. O. page 140 (Item No. 82 of Tender 
No. M.-13 for 1931-32) at Rs. 5-3-0 against the price contracted by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway for exactly the same article at Rs. 5-1-0 during the 
year 1931-32? 

(b) If not, do Government propose to inquire into the matter? If not,, 
why not? If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for losing As. 2 per gall. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount of loss in- 
volved in the transaction by Government and do they propose to inquire 
into this loss to ftie public funds of India and ascertain the names of the 
officers responsible for the above transactions? If not, why not? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 844. 
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New Jails ooNSTEtuorsD for Poutical Prisoners. 

84^ Bahadur Sukhra] Bai: Will Oovernment.be pleased to state: 

(a) what is the total number of jails that have been recently built 

to provide additional accommodation for political prisoners 
under the civil disobedience movement in India and the 
names of the places where these have been erected ; 

(b) what is the total amount of money spent for the construction 

of these jails and the excess expenditure incurred in providing 
for the increased number of prisoners as compared with the 
last year; and 

(c) what is the amount spent in maintaining and guarding the 

prisoners in jails in India from the 1st March, 1930, to the Slst 
tJanuary, 1931? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I regret that I have no precise 

information. The question relates to matters which are the concern of 
Local Governments, and the collection of the figures would involve a dis- 
proportionate amount of labour. 

Cost of additional Police and Receipts for Punitive Police. 

849. *Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Bai : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) what is the total amount spent in India to provide for additional 

Police forces to combat the civil disobedience movement; 

(б) what is tho total number of the forces so employed; 

(c) in how many places has a punitive tax been imposed and wha# 
is the total amount of earnings from this that has been 
realised up to the 31st January, 1931? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) and (b). The employment of 
addjtiotilal! police for whatever purpose is a matter entirely for Local 
Governments and I can only give the Honourable Member information in 
respect of the North-West Frontier Province and Delhi which is as 
follows : 

Number of Approximate 
additional police cost for 1030- 
cmployod tem- 3 1 . 

porarily. 

Rs. 

North-West Frontier Province^ e . • . 1,224 6,37,800 

Delhi . . , 407 1,60,600 

(c) I presume the Honoufhble Member is referring to the realisation of 
the cost of employing additional police from the inhabitants of the dis- 
turbed areas. I regret that I have no information on the points referred 
to which are determined by the Local Governments. 

Appointment op Jains in Railway Sebvioes. 

860. Bahudiir SuUua] Ral: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what is the total number of Jains in Railway Seryice at present 
employed? Is there any Jain in the sijperior grade drawing a salary 
above Rs. 1,000? 
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(6) Are Government aware that a very large number of Jain piigriinB 
travel every year in trains and a great portion of income is derived from 
them? • 

(c) How many special trains were taken out by them in 1930-31 and 
what is the amount of earnings from the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (fe) and (c). The statements hept by rSil- 
ways do not show the number of Jains employed in Bailway Service or 
in superior grades of railways drawing a salary above Bs. 1,000 per mensem 
nor is it possible to obtain information as to the number of Jain pilgrims 
who travel by train annually or as to the revenue derived from them. 

The only information that Government have is that five special trains 
for Jain pilgrims were run in February, 1930, from Erinpura Boad on the 
metre gauge section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway 
to the East Indian Bailway, where the passengers were accommodated in 
three special trains. These trains arrived back at Erinpura on 3rd April 
1930. 

Appointment of Telephone Operators in Patna 

851. *Bai Bahadur SukhraJ Bai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether their attention has been drawn to the letter under the 
heading ‘Telephone Operators* as published in the Searchlight of the 25th 
December, 1930? If so, will they state why the non-matriculate candi- 
dates, whose names wore registered previous lo the introduction of the 
new rules not allowing non-matriculates in the Patna Telephone Depart- 
ment, and who have officiated on several occasions, have been over- 
looked? Is it proposed to provide them in permanent vacancies? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the letter en- 
titled “Telephone Operators* Grievances’* published in the Searchlight 
0 ]’ the 27th December, 1930? If so, is it a fact that an outsider and a few 
junior men were appointed in the Patna Telephone Department by over- 
looking the senior men? Is it proposed to check this irregularitfy in 
future and provide these affected senior men in any permanent vacancy 
in future ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) and (b). The attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber is invited to the reply given by me to Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur’s 
starred question No. 697 on the 24th February, 1931. 

Interception of a Telegram addressed to Pandit Jawahar Lal 

Nehru. 

852. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a telegram from 
the London Branch of the Indian National Congress, addressed to Pandit 
Jawahar Lal Nehru on or about the 3lst January, 1931, was duly for- 
warded to India, but it was intercepted in this country? 

(b) Will Government kindly state under what law this was done, and 
by which Telegraph Office? 

(c) What were the contents of the telegram, or why was it held to 
be objectionable ? 

Mr. J. A. ShllUdy: (a) Yes. 

(b) The telegram was intercepted at the Jubbtilpbre Telegraph Ofl&ce 
under rule 156 of the Indian Telegraph Buies, 1927. 
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(c) .Under section 26 of the Indian Telegraph Act I am precluded iron 
discltaing the contents of the telegram. It was held to be objectionable 
as it came within the scope of rule 156 of the Indian Telegraph BuleS 
(jf 1922. # 

^ Kt. O^ya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that this telegram was held to ba 
unobjectionable when it was despatched from England? 

Mr. j. A. ShlUidy: Of that, I have no information. 


UNSTAREED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Quarters for Clerks of the Motihari Head Post Office. 

25*2. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that with 
reference to my unstarred question No. 150 put in March, 1930, all unitft 
of the remaining set of quarters for the clerks of the Motihari Head 
I*ofit Office, in Bihar and Orissa Circle have not ])een completed up to now? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Postal tunployees are put to great 
inconvenience on that account and that the 1 Ith Session of the Bihar 
;iu(l Orissa Postal and Railway Mail Seiwice Conference passed a Rcisolution. 
which was submitted to tlic Postmaster General, Bihar and Orissa, recom- 
mending the construction of the remaining set of quarters? By what 
time do Government expect all the quarters to be constructed? 

Mr, H. A. Sams: (a) The Honourable Member’s question referred to 
is not traceable, but Government are informed that some sets of quarters 
for ilie clerks of the Motihari Head Post Office in the Bihar and Orissa 
Circle still remain to be constructed. 

(h) No, as rented houses are reported not to be scarce at Motihari. 

•Regarding the resolution of the Postal Conference recommending the 
onnstruction of the remaining sets of quarters, no information is yet avail- 
able. The time within which further quarters will be constructed will 
(lopend on the necessity for them and the provision of funds. 

A Moving School for the Children of Employees of the Govern- 
ment OF India Sboretartat. 

253. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) What arrangements, if any, have 
Government made for the provision of a moving school for both boys and 
girls of the employees of the Government of India Secretariat and its 
attached offices? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Harcourt Butler School moves between Simla 
and Delhi? If so, since wffien? 

(c) What aid do Government give to the said institution and what 
conditions have they imposed on the said institution? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Pazl-i-Husain : (a) Govem- 

ment have made a grant to the Harcourt Butler School for boys, Simla, 
lo enable it to be maintained as a moving school between Simla and New 
Delhi. The question "of the provision of a moving school •for girls will be 
considered. 
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(b) Yes, from the current cold weather. 

(c) The Government of India have made a grant-in-aid of Es. 7,680 
(Es. 4,080 recurring and lis. 3,500 nonrrecurring) during the cilrrent 
financial year, and propose to pay a recurring grant of Bs. 4,200 per 
annum in future years to meet expenditure on account* of the move of the 
school. No condition has been imposed. The Government of the Punjab 
also make a grant to this school for maintenance. Information* regarding 
the amount of their grant and the conditions attached thereto has been 
called for and will be supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 


A Moving School for the Children of Employees of the Govern- 
ment OF India Secretariat. 

254. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; (a) Is it a fact that no arranerements 
at present exist for a moving school for girls between Simla and Delhi? 

(b) Arc Government aware that the Government of India staff is greatly 
inconvenienced for want of such a school? 

(cj What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) and (b). 
ffes. 

(c) Ihe matter will be considered. 

Establishment of a High School for Girls in New Delhi. 

255. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Higli 
School for girls in New Dcdhi? 

(b) Arc Government aware that students of the higher classes have 
to attend a school in Old Delhi and are thus put to great inconvenience r 

(c) WJiat stops do Government propose to take in the matter? 

(d) Is it not the recognised policy of Government to encourage »tho 
education of girls? If so, will Government please stale reasons why no 
action has so far been taken for the establishment of a High School for 
girls in New Delhi? 

The Honourable Shan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: (a) and (b)* 
Yes. 

(c) and (d). The question of raising the existing Municipal Board 
Middle School for Girls in New Delhi to the status of a High School will 
be considered when a sufficient number of girls is forthcoming for admis- 
sion to the higher classes. At present there are less than 20 girls in the 
three middle classes. 

Government Grant made to the Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla. 

266. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that Government pays a 
large sum as a grant to the Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla? If so, 
how much nnd what conditions have Government imposed thereon. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : The following 
grants from Central revenues have been given for the establishment and 
maintenance of^the Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla: 

Kecurring — ^Es. 8,700 since 1927-28. 
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Non-recurring — ^ 

Ks.^ 2,000 in each of the years 1927-28 and 1929-30. It is proposed to 
make *an additional non-recurring grant of Es. 5,500 to the school 
during the current financial year. 

The following conditions have been imposed in connection with the 
pigment o{ the recurring grant: 

(a) That pupils who are children of, or under the guardianship of, 

employees of the Government of India, are given preference 
•in the matter of admission to the school. 

(b) That the school levies reasonable fees and does not enter into 

competition with other schools in the neighbourhood by 
unduly lowering its fees. 

(c) That pupils who are children of, or under the guardianship of, 

employees of the Government of India, are charged fees 
which arc less by 33J per cent, than those charged to other 
pupils, the fees in the case of the latter being considered' to 
be the standard rates. Since the fees should in general be 
not less than Es. 2 per head per mensem from pupils who 
are children of, or under the guardianship of, employees of 
the Government of India, there is no objection to the average 
standard rate of fee per class being fixed .at not less than 
Es. 3 per head per mensem. 

(d) That the school is kept open for 8 months in the year. 

(c) That the school is regularly inspected and satisfactorily reported 
on. 

(/) 71iat provision is made for purdah girls. 

Fees ciiauged by the Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla. 

257. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fuct that the I^ady Irwin 
School for Girls, Simla, remains open for a period of eight irionths in a 
year, yet the students arc cluirged fees for the full twelve months? 

(6) Arc Government aware that in view of the move of the Govern- 
ment of India, the majority of the students cannot take advantage of 
it, and cannot attend even for the full eight months? 

(c) Are Government aware that the majority of the students have to 
attend one of the public schools in Delhi .and have to pay full fees for the 
winter months? If so, .arc Government prepared to consider the question 
whether some relief is necessary to the parents of such students? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state under what section of the 
Punjab Education Code can a school charge fees from the students for 
full twelve months, even if such students are reading in some other 
public institution for a portion of the year? Under what rule is the 
Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla, following such a pr.actice? 

(p.) What steps do Government propose to take in this matter? 

(/) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of making 
their grant to the Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla, on the condition that 
students are not charged a fee twice over, t.c., by the said school and by 
another school in Delhi during the winter months? • 

• b2 
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(g) If the answer to (/) above is in the negative, do Government pronosA 
to consider the advisability of starting a Government school for girls moviy»i> 
between Simla and Delhi, or ask the Lady Irwin School for Girls Siml/ 
th^t^ maKing a condition to tneir grani 


(h) Will Government please lay on the table the names of the memberR 
of the Governing Body of the Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla, and 
ojso make available the rules and regulations of the said institution? 


•Yes. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Faal-i-Husain: (a) and (5). 


(c) Government are informed that some of the students, though not 
the majority, attend one or other of the girls' schools in Delhi during the 
winter months and are required to pay fees for their tuition. On their 
return to Simla they are re-admitted to the Lady Irwin School on pro- 
duction of transfer certificates from the schools they have attended at 
Delhi and in that case they are not required to pay the tuition fees at 
the Lady Trv^dn School for the wintor months. 

(d) Under article 8 of chapter IV of the Punjab Education Code, fees 
are ordinarily leviable in recognised schools for the twelve months of the 
year. The Lady Irwin School for Girls charges fees under rules 26, 27, 
30 and 32 of ils rules. 

and ((), Do not arise. 

(f/) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to his nn- 
starred question No. 254. 

(h) A list of the members of the Governing Body of the Lady Irwin 
School for Girls, Simla, and a copy of the rules of the school are laid on 
the table. 


TAi^t of the members of the Governing Body of the Lady Irwin School for Girls. 

1. The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Kt., President. 

2. Lady Protima Mitter. 

3. Lady Bliore. 

4. Mrs. P. K. Sen. 

5. B-. Littlehailes, Esq., C.I.E. 

6. Savdar Bahadur Sital Singh. 

7. Bai Bahadur J. P. Ganguly. 

8. Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukherjee. 

9. Rai Bahadur A. L. Banerjee. 

10. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi. 

11. Rai Bahadur Ram Nath. 

12. R .10 Sahib K. P. Anantan. 

13. Khan Sahib Ghias-ud-Din. 

14. Mrs. P? L. Roy, Honorary Secretary. 

15. Mrs. Priyabala Gupta, TIdnorary Treasurer^ 

16. Miss Jyotsna E. Addy, Head Mistress, 
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Hides of Lady Irwin School for Girls, Simla. 

Name and Object. 

I. The Sch<x)l shall be called “I.Eidy Irwia School for Girls.” 

•2. Its object is to educate girls by the development of all their faculties ard by 
lU iiicating in tliem habits of observation and thought, and to instil into them the best 
f Indian and of Western culture. 

3. Tloys may also be admitted • to the Kindergarten classes ; but must leave the 
Icliool on attaining the age of eight years. 

4. The School shall be run on strictly non-sectarian lines, and proper arrangement 
hall be made for Purdah girls. 

Management, Audit and Control. 

5. The School shall bo under the control of the Governing Body. 

6. The accounts of the School shall be audited once a year by an Auditor elected 
y the Governing Body, who shall submit to the Governing Body a written report of 
is audit. 

7. The Governing Body shall consist of a President, a Secretary, a Treasure!, a 
orninee of the Government of India, the Head Mistress for the time being of the 
chool, and fourteen other members elected from among persons who have subscribed 
), or otherwise interested themselves in, the School, or from among pare its or 
uardians of the girls reading in the School. 

8. All appointments to the Governing Body other than those of the nominee of 
10 Government of India and the Head Mistress for the time being shall be .made by 
lection at meetings of the Governing Body, and shall be for three years from date 
f appointment. Persons so appointed shall, however, be eligible for reappointment 
n the expiration of their term of office. 

Meetings md Duties of Governing Body, 

9. The Governing Body shall meet as often as may be necessary for the transaction 
: business. 

10. Seven members shall form a quorum. 

II. In the absence of the President at any meeting the members present shall elect 
le from among themselves to preside at that meeting. 

12. (1) All questions shall be decided by a majority of votes. In case of equality 

votes, the President or the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

(2) No vote by proxy shall be admitted. 

13. The Governing Body shall from time to time receive, examine and pass all 
iproved accounts which, when passed, shall be signed by the President or tho Chairman 

the meeting. 

14. The appointment and dismissal of teachers and other employees of the school 
all rest with the Governing Body; the Secretary may, however, subject to any instruc- 

given by the Governing Body, make temporary arrangements for the appointment 

such teachers and other employees as may be necessary. 

15. The Governing Body shall exercise general supervision over the working of the 
hool. It may depute any member or members to visit the school from time to time, 
^0 shall communicate their remarks to the Secretary in writing. Such communi%'a- 
ms shall be laid before the Governing Body at their earliest meeting. 

16. The Governing Body shall receive, consider and dispose of such complaints made 
' parents or guardians of pupils as cannot suitably be disposed of by the Hoad 
i stress or the Secretary. 

17. The Governing Body may frame subsidiary rules for the management of the 
hool. 

Duties of the Secretary and Treasurer, ^ 

* 

11 Secretary shall be the chief executive officer of the Governing Body, and 

all subject ^ the control of the President, be responsible for seeing that the ordere 

the Governing Body are carried out. 
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19. The Treasurer shall be responsible for all monies, books, accounts, and^papers 

connected therewith, and shall submit all such papers and accounts to the Governini? 
Body as occasion arises. ® 

20. (1) The Treasurer shall have an account in a Bank approved by the Governing 
Body ; and deposit therein all funds of the School, and shall not draw therefrom any 
money other than that required to meet the standing charges sanctioned by the Govern- 
ing Body. All cheques drawn for the School shall be signed by the Treasurer and the 
Secretary. 

(2) Contingent expenditure up to a maximum of Rs. 50 a month may be incurred 
without the prior sanction of the Governing Body. 

21. The Treasurer shall see that all books and accounts of the School are kept in 
proper order, and shall in signing every month, specify the date on which they are 
signed, the Cash Book, Collection Register, Book of Contingent Charges, Admission 
Register, Acquittance Roll and Abstract Attendance Agister, those places where remis- 
sion of tuition fees is .sanctioned being initialled. 


General liuJes for the School, 

22. The School shall ordinarily be open from (he middle of March to the middle of 
November. 

23. It shall be divided into three Kindergarten classes and six Forms leading up 
to a School Leaving Certificate Standard. Tuition fees shall be levied at the following 
rates per mensem : 








For girls and 
wanls of the 
Government 
of Tnd 'a 
employees. 

Fop girls 
and wards 
of others. 









Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p- 

Form VI 

• 



• 

• 

6 0 0 

9 

0 0 

Form V 





• 

(> 0 0 

9 

0 0 

Form IV 



• 


. 

5 0 0 

7 

8 0 

Form III 



0 



.TOO 

7 

8 0 

Form ll . , . 




• 

. 

o 

o 

f) 

0 0 

Form I ... 






4 0 0 

6 

0 0 

Kindergarten A 




. 

• 

0 0 

4 

8 0 

Kindergarten B 


• 


• • 

• 

3 0 0 

1 

8 0 

KindergUi ten C 


• 


• 

• 

3 0 0 

4 

8 0 


24. The School shall remain closed on Sundays, the last Saturday of each month 

and on holidays to be notified by the Governing Body. On other days, it shall 
open at 10-30 a.m. and close at 3-30 p.m. with half an hour’s break each day, except 
on Saturdays when it shall close at 1 p.m and there shall be no break. The Secretaiy 
may, however, close the School on special occasions, reporting her action to the Gov- 
erning Body. • • 

• 

25. There shall be monthly examinations in each class. A yearly examination 
shall be held in the month of October on dates to be fixed by the Secretary. Progress 
reports shall be sent to the guardians from time to time which shall include the maiks 
obtained by their wards at examinations. 
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26. The tuition fee for any month during the period that the school is in session 
shall be paid on or before the 12th day of that month. If the ISth happens to fall on a 
Sunday, or a holiday, payment may be made on the next following day after the 
School reopens. 

^ 27. Fees for the month of November and December must be paid along with the 

fee for October. Fees for January and February are payable in March, but in the case 
of students moving with their parents or guardians between Delhi and Simla, the fee^ 
for January^ February and March shall be payable in April. 

Students failing to pay their tuition fees for any month in due time, shall b#^ 
considered defaulters and as such shall be liable to the payment of a fine of one anna 
for each day’s delay till the end of the month, after which their names shall be habit 
to be struck off the rolls. 

29. Students whose names are thus struck off may bo readmitted on payment of sr 
fee of one rupee and the arrears including fines incurred under rule 28 due, unless the 
Governing Body otherwise direct. 

30. Applicants for admission into the School from other schools shall have to produce 
transfer certificates and pay an admission fee of two rupees, and the tuition fee for the 
month in^ which they are admitted. Without the sanction of the Secretary no portion 
of the tuition fee shall be remitted on the ground of their having paid the tuition fee 
to the School to which they had previously belonged. 

31. Applications for admission ir the prescribed form shall be made to the Head 
Mistress. 

32. Any student leaving <he School during the months of October, November and 
December who applies for re-admission shall, unless a trfinsfer certificate is produced, 
have to pay the full tuition fees for the period of absence from the school. 


Conditionti of Sef'vice of teachers, 

33. All teachers shall bo employed on a contractual basis — their service being ter- 
minable on one month’s notice on either side. 

(a) Leavt. 

34. The teachers of llie School shall be eligible for full pay during the annual 
vac«ation, provided they rejoin after the holidays. They may also be granted the fol- 
lowing classes of leave in a year ; 

(r/) Casual leave on full pay for a period not exceeding ten days, which should 
not be prefixed or suffixed to the vacation leave ; 

(h) Leave on half pay foi a total period of one month in any one year; 

(e) Leave without pay for a total period of two months in any one year. 

35. (1) The Head Mistress may grant casual leave to the teachers of the School. 
The Secretary may grant casual leave to the Head Mistress. 

(2) When ca.sual leave is taken on the ground of urgent private business, the permif- 
sion of the Head Mistress should whenever possible be obtained beforehand. 

36. Leave on half -pay may be granted by the Secretary to a teacher, on medical 
grounds, or on urgent private affairs when a substitute is not required. 

37. Leave without pay may similarly be granted by the Secretary when, in her 
□pinion, the interests of the School will not suffer by the grant of such leave. 

38. Leave of absence for a longer period than that admissible under rule 34 above 
requires the sanction of the Governing Body. 

39. Al>sence without leave, habitual irregularity or frequent absence from School 
may entail loss of pay and appointment. 

40. Absence without leave, whether prefixed or suffixed to the winter vacation, shall 
subject the absentee ^o loss of pay for the vacation. 

41. Leave of any kind cannot be claimed «s a matter of right. 

(6) Primte. Tuition, 

42. Without the sanction of the Secretary no private tuition shall be undertaken 
oy any teacher. 
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Duties of the Head Mistress and other teachtfs. 

43. The Head Mistress shall promote the physical, intellectual and general welfare 

of the pupils under her charge, and shall have it as her special aim and object to make 
all parts of school life bright and interesting to the pupils, and to turn them oat as 
persons with harmoniously developed faculties with a healthy outlook op life and^ 
capable of playing their parts worthily irr the home and in the State. ^ 

44. The Head Mistress shall see : 

(n) That the Text Books selected ar« carefully taught; 

(h) That the teachers daily note down, in their own hand, the time of their 
arrival and departure in an Attendance Book, to be kept for the purpose; 

(r) That no corporal punishment is inflicted upon, or any improper or abusive 
language used to, the pupils by any teacher; 

(d) That the teachers go to their respective classes, punctually at the time their 

work is to commence; 

(e) That no pupils joins any class and receives instructions without being duly 

admitted and enrolled as such; 

(/) That no unwholesome articles are sold to pupils on the School premises; 

(g) That parents or guardians of pupils are written to, enquiring the cause, of 
their ward’s absence, if they happen to he absent for six consecutive days; 

(A) That no teacher leaves the school during the school hours without her per- 
mission ; 

(t) That no class suffers for want of a teacher. (In her own case she shall 
make arrangements for the conduct of her own duties before she takes leavf 
from the Secretary or leaves the School during working hours) ; and 

(j) That every teacher shall be, by turn, in charge of the students during the 
recreation period. 

45. The Head Mistretss shall exercise strict supervision over the discipline and 

teaching of the classes, and shall see that pupils show proper respect and due obedience 
to their teachers. She shall immediately report to the Secretary for the orders of the 
Governing Body any case.s in which, in her opinion, the extreme penalty of expulsion 
or dismissal should be inflicted on a pupil or a teacher. * 

46. No fce.s shall be received from the pupils without giving them due receipts. 

47. All the teachers, pupils and servants of the school shall be under the control of 
the Hoad 'Mistress. 

48. The Head Mistress shall receive, consider and dispose of all complaints that may 
be brought to her by parents or guardians of pupils against pupils or servants cf the 
school. 

49. The Head Mistress may, if she thinks it necessary, report to th© Secretary the 
conduct of any teacher which she considers unsatisfactory. 

50. The Head Mistress shall see that teachers prepare notes of their lessons. 

51. The Head Mistress shall select examiners for conducting the yearly examina- 
tion, and shall send a copy of the list to the Secretary for approval. 

52. The Head Mistress shall cause to be prepared an inventory of the property of 
the school which shall be checked twice every year before and after the long vacation 
and forwarded to the Secretary. 

53. The Head Mistress shall see that the catalogue of books in the Library is 
corrected up to date, and shall check the books at least once a year. 


• General. * 

« 

54. These rules may be amended in any way by the Governing Body at a me 3 ting of 
which due notice is given. 
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Notification of Dates for Public Service Commission Examinations. 

258. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
date on which the notification regarding the last qualifying examination 
of the Public Service Commission for recruitment to the Government of 
l^^dia officQS was issued? 

(h) Will they be pleased to state the date on which the last qualifying 
.examination was held? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) On 24th September, 1929. 

(b) On 4th and 6th November, 1929. 

Motificatiox of Dates fou Public Service Commission Examinations. 

2')9. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that a qualifying examination 
of the Public Service Commission for dcfiartrnental candidates will be 
held on the 31st March, 1931? 

(b) Will Government bo pleased to state whether the departmental 
candidates who are to sit for the examination arc informed about the 
qualifying examination? If so, will Government bo pleased to state the 
date on which such a notification was issued? 

(o) Are Government aware that the departmental candidates who 
appeared in the last qualifying examination of the Public Service Commis- 
sion were informed three months before the examination was held? If 
so, do Government propose to extend the same privilege to those depart- 
mental candidates who are appearing in the ensuing qualifying examina- 
tion? If not. why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a) The qualifying examination will 
be held on the 30th March, 1931. 

(b) Intimation of the date of the examination was issued to Depart- 
meftts on 21st February, 1931, but it has long been known that an exami- 
nation was in contemplation. 

(c) From my replies to question No. 258, it will be seen that the facta 
arc not as stated by the Honourable Member, and the reply to the second 
part of the question is, therefore, in the negative. I may add that in 
the opinion of the Government of India, the notice given on the present 
occasion is adequate in view of what is stated in reply to part (b). 

Exemption of certain Clerks from the Qualifying Examination of 
THE Public Service Commission. 

260. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that a few members of the 
Pogislative Assembly bav(3 already given notice of a resolution recom- 
mending the exemption of clerks who have served for more than a year 
from appearing in the examination to be hold by the Public Service Com- 
mission ? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to postpone the examination until 
the discussion of the resolution? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. I would invite the Honourably Member’s attention to the reply 
I gave to part (d) of Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury’s question No. 768 on 
the 2nd instant. 
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Exemption of certain Clerks from the Qualifying Examination op 
THE Public Service Commission. 

261. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of temporary clerks of the Kailway Board who were cdnfirmed fn 
1929 and 1930? 

(b) Is it a fact that a number of clerks of the Railway Board were 
exempted from appearing at the examination of the Public Seivice Com- 
mission on the grounds that they had been serving satisfactorily for more 
than one year? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) above be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to extend the same privilege to those temporary clerks oi 
the Government of India offices who have been serving satisfactorily fo; 
more than one year? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Creirar: (a) No temporary clerks of the Kail 
way Hoard were confirmed in 1929 and 1930. 

(b) No. 

(o) Does not arise. 

1262-263. 


Conference on Recruitment of Staff of Government of India 

Offices. 

264. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that a departmental conference t( 
discuss the question of future recruitment of ministerial staff of the Gov 
eminent of India offices took place on the 2nd December, 1930? If so 
will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the proceedings 
of that conference? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: The reply to the first part of th 
question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, the Conference 
as the Honourable Member himself says, was a Departmental one. I 
is not the j)ractico to make the procc'cdings of such conferences public. 

Offices exempt from Public Service Commission Examinations. 

265. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the undermentioned offieei 
of the Government of India are not under the scope of the Public Service 
(^Rumission : 

Director of Contract, Military Accountant General, Director of Arm: 

Audit. 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state their reasons for withholding th 
same privilege from those temporary clerks who are serving satisfactorily fo 
one year in the Government of India offices? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes, except that recruitment t 
the Routine Division of the office of the Military Accountant General i 
made through the Public Service Commission. 


t These questions were withdrawn by the questioner. 
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(b) The Honourable Member apparently wishes to suggest that tern* 
^ porary men in offices recruited through the Public Service Commission 
should be confirmed without being required to pass the tests of the Public 
Service Commission. The offices recruited through the Public Service 
Commission must conform to the rules laid down for such recruitment, 
and these require that the tests prescribed by the Public Service Com- 
mission must be satisfied. Temporary clerks who have served satisfactorily 
for one year have been made eligible for the qualifying examination of 
the Public Service Commission to be held at the end of this month, pro- 
vided they satisfy the educational and other requirements. 


THE GENERAL J3UDGET— GENERAL DISCUSSION— contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume the general discussion of 
the Budget. 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muliainniadan Rural): I must con- 
gratulate the Honourable the Einance Member on the sweet language he 
lijis used in the Budget. He wants us to allow him to swallow 15 crores 
oi rupees taxes easily. Considering that point, I have something to say 
on the Budget. If you go through the Budgets from 1921-22, you will 
find that this Government have imposed fresh ta.xes through this Assembly 
every year. 1 cannot speak for other Memhers, but speaking for myself, 

\ find that I get very little time to consider it properly and to read previous 
records. From what I have been able to see. Government imposed fresh 
taxes on the public to tlic extent of 8 crorcs 17 lakhs in that year. In the 
\ear 1922-213 the deficit in the Budget was about 22 crores. T am unable 
tew find out the exact figures, but I do remember that at that time some- 
thing I'ko 15 crores were imposed on the public. From 1923-24 to 1920-30 
you will find various sorts of new taxes imposed on the public in a round 
about way, namely, protection Bills for the Tata steel industry, the Gold 
Thread Bill, the Bolt and Nut Bill and so on. In 1930 no less than 7 to 8 
cTorcs of additional taxation was imposed and this year unfortunately more 
than I4i crores additional taxation is sought to be imposed on the public. 
If you calculate carefully, you will find that in the last ten years about 
45 to 50 crores of additional taxation has licoii imposed on account of 
deficits in the Ihidgcts. 1 do not know how long the Governme nt will go on 
imposing fresh taxes. The time has couk* when the people arc unable to 
pay more taxes. In 1921-22, you will find that the Government's income 
was 115 crores, whereas last year it was 12::’* crores. If in spite of imposing 
40 to 50 crores of new taxation, they can get only 7 or H crores, it shows 
that on account of raising the taxes the people are unable to pay, and 
therefore trade is suffering heavily and people are unable to purchase any- 
thing because they have no money left. The price of India’s produce 
went down and do^m. T shall give you only last year’s instance. Accord- 
ing to the Budget estimate in 1930, our income was 130 crores and they 
were expecting 140 crores this year, whereas there is a deficit of about 17 
to 18 crorcs. In rny opinion the deficit is more than 17^ crores. Again in 
this year the Honourable the Finance Member has imposed fresh taxation 
of 141 crores of rupees. So the Honourable Member has estimated for this 
year an income of 135 crores. But in my opinion, unless some miracle 
happens, you can hardly collect even 125 crores next year, because, if you 
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go through the figures for the last ten years, you will find that as you go 
on raising now taxes, you have been getting less and less. That shows 
that the people in the country have not the capacity to pay you these 
lieavior taxes. Sir, a (cording to my opinion, this is not the way to balance# 
the Budget, namely, by the imposition every year of fresh taxes, but the 
proper way is to cut your expenditure, do your work economically and as 
soon as possible. Tf you cannot reduce your ex])cnses, then the mere im- 
position of fresli taxes ^vill not enable you to balance the Budget any 
longer, as that can only h(^ done by curtailing expenses and practising 
oconomy. As to that, the Honourable Member has given us some sort of 
assurance tliat hti wants to do something in that direction. Well, I know 
the Honourable' tlu' h'iiauice Member very well, and T kiKJW that he is very 
good-hearted, that he wants to do soinetliing for the ecommiic betterment 
of the peopK' of India, because fortunately T have had a chance of sitting 
with him on the Standing Finance Committee, and T have always found 
that he has at heart the minimising of expenses as much as possible. (Hear, 
hear.) But I find also that the different Departments of the Government 
arc continually bringing forward their proposals for fresh expenditure in 
strongly- word memoranda, and those memoranda of course a layman 
like myself cannot oppose suitably and properly, because, if somcithing 
happens, then they will he able to say very easily, “Here you are, you 
have not samdioiuMl this exponaiture; therefore all these things have 
happened”. Th(a*efore, in the face of all these reasons and memo- 
randa of the different Departments, I always find the Honourable the 
Finance Member doing his level best to support us in pressing for the 
■curtailment of expenses. But you know very well the condition and nacur»i 
•of the presemt Government, and I must use very mild words in describing 
that. It is like the stcu’y of a millionaire who died and then his son 
sitting at the table required something good for his house, 
furniture, moten’ cars, and so on and so on. Well, where wfll 
it all (Jom(^ from ? So this Government at present — T say this 
regretfully — want all sorts of luxuries, all sorts of meticulous regularities, 
all sorts of fancy things, — well, I mav not be able to express myself fully 
in English as T could if J spok(^ in Urdu. (Flojiie TIononrahle Sfcrnlers' 
“Go along, go along in Hindustani if you pleas(\”) But if T speak in 
Hindustani, my Honourable friend, the Finance M('mher, will not follow 
me. So my Honourable friends will see that the Government want all 
'thcs(* sorts and grades and degrees of efficiency 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : And luxuries. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : . . and efficiency means luxury. (Laughter.) 
Take any D(q)artrnent. Tlie Executive Councillor in charge of it has 
several Secretaries and Joint Secretaries, and not only that, Deputy Secre- 
taries, Undcir Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries, and still he may be 
asking for additional Under or Assistant Secretaries. We have however 
to accept whatever memorandum it may send to us. Now the Honourable 
Member lias suggested two things for diminishing expenses. Firstly, he 
agreed with pubiic, opinion that possibly the pay of the various Government 
■servants is too high. But what dees he suggest to us? He says imme- 
diately after this session is over, the Government of India will try and 
45onfer with Provincial Governments and consider along with them what 
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should be the proper future pay of people who will hereafter join the ser- 
vice. The Government say, “We must decide that, but we are unable to 
do anything in regard to the present Government servants because we are* 
bound by some sort of agreement with them”, and so on and so forth. I 
quite agree with the Honourable the Finance Member in that, but what 
^objection, can there be if you reconsider some of the allowances which the 
Government are paying their servants — ^local allowances, house allowanceSr 
T am unable to see how many other allowances, sleeping allowances, walking 
allowance^, marriage allowances, bachelor allowances — do not know how 
many there are of these. You do not touch any of these, but if you had 
(lone so, I think you could have saved lots of money in this Budget. Well, 
although he seemed to agree with the popular cry about the pay of officials 
being too high, he suggested one way to meet that, namely, by the imposi- 
tion of fresh income-tax. What is this? If you go through the niemo- 
ijindum, you will see that this is only between 2 to 5 per cent. — the income- 
tax imposed on Government servants. He is satisfied with that, tut he- 
penalizes the public by levying the same taxes on them also instead of 
r(‘ducing the pay of the officials; in fact he is penalizing the public for 
raising the cry that the pay of officials should be. reduced, and telling them, 
“You should also pay more income-tax because the Govornmenc servants 
:«re paying more.” This, then, is his first remedy. 

The second remedy is with regard to the popular cry, “retrenchment”. 
Mild he has suggested that he will ask the Assembly to select five persons 
to sit on a Belreiichment Ctmimittee, who will sit together with Govem- 
Micnt members on it to consider proposals and do something in this behalf. 

I must say, liowever, Sir, that both these suggestions of the IJonoiirable 
the Finance Member are not such as to yield any practical results. Sir, I 
luive a little experience of these committees, and T can say very clearly 
to the House that it will take a long, long time for anything to materialize. 
After they make their recommendations, the Government of India will 
liave to consider them — and the various Departments will have to consider 
them and lastly the Secretary of State will have to consider them before 
sanctioning thorn. Tlius it must in my opinion take about one, two or 
(*ven tlirec years befc^re anything can be done. So my suggestion to the 
FFonourable Member is this, that if he wants to do something — and I know 
lie wants to do something in the direction of the economic progress and 
betterment of the people of India — then — of course I am not a lawyer I ut a 
biy man — if His Excellency the Viceroy* can issue dozens of Ordinances to 
put down the civil disobedience movement, if he can do that, then in my 
npinion the time lias ciomo when the economic condition of the country iiaa 
'•omo to sucdi a pass, that tlje financial position of India .‘s about t ) break 
'lown very soon; and if that happens, ’t will not bring iti merely .a civii 
disobedience movement, but will bring about chaos and rebellion, and to 
meet that, in my (^pinion His Ejxeellency the Viceroy should issue 
Ordinances giving all necessary powders to the Committees which will be 
presided over by the T^inance Member to enable them to cut down all 
siiperfluous expcuises. Sir, 1 am in favour of this democratic form of Gov- 
frnment and I also know that in this Assembly we have, got very able men. 
However, I wish to suggest that if the Government are sincere and are 
anxious to do something, then I must say that they should nominate to 
ibis Committee sopie business men of repute and alsp some other ex- 
perienced men to go into various detaiis. I can suggest, if I am asked, 
certain names both from this Assembly and outside it who would prove- 
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very useful. One or two politicians can also be appointed to that Com- 
mittee, but they must have full powers iu their hands. They must Lave 
full power to do awfxy with a Deputy Secretary here and an Assistant 
^iecretary there, and also to cut away the allowances should they think it 
tc be necessary. 1 know that in my own city, Karachi, business is very 
slack and therefore many European firms have given one or twO months'^ 
notice to their employees. They have told them that they are unable to 
pay them their present salaries. 1 know of a man who was in receipt of 
Ks. 500. His Manager said that as business was slack, he could not offer 
him more than lis. 250. The man accepted this lower sum and was kept 
on. So, if fl’e (Joinmittee is, given such full ])owers by the Goverament of 
India, their work will prove very beneficial, otlierwise there is no chance 
of improvement. You may appoint as many Commissions and Committees 
a*: you like, hut unless you give them full powers, the result will be dis- 
oppointhig. 

Sir, now 1 wish to appeal to my colleagues, especially the elected Mem- 
bers, to go through the Dudge-t carefully. We belong to different parties 
and wc are in diffi^rerit groups, but 1 can say that we are all of one mind 
to improve the economic condition of our country. 

Mr. President: The Jlonourable Member’s time is up and 1 would ask 
him to conclude liis rc'tnarks in a couple of minutes. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: We ought to go through every item, and 
if we find a tax to be beneficial to our* count ry, we should agree to it, other- 
wise not. If w(‘ sit like business men, wc are sure to do some good to our 
country. Lastly, Sir, 1 wish to refer to a remark of a great historian, Ibni 
Khaldoon, who travelled all over the world. In one chapter of his book 
ho mentions how Empires are built and how they are destroyed. He says 
when a new t]‘ibe or a new king takes possession of a country, tliere is very 
little expense. At first they do not indulge in luxuries; they are hard- 
working and therefore they impose very few taxes c5n their people, with 
the result th?it the poo])le enjoy their life, and p(*aec reigns in the cuuntry. 
But once the Government is stabilised, the officials begin to ]o\e luxury, 
and as they arc inclined to spend more money, naturally they impose more 
taxes. As the taxes are increased, discontent grows in the country, with 
the result that the Government have to put in a longer army and more 
police. Tins state of affairs lasts for some time. . Then the Government 
find to their dismay that they cannot impose any fresh taxes and so they 
'try to take the trade into their own hands. By doing so, they antagonise 
the merchants also. The mercantile people join hands with the other 
people, and this either leads to a revolution, or they approach the neigh- 
bouring Government to help them. Sir, I now ask the Members on the 
Treasury Bench to see what is happening to the present Government. 
They rriiist try to see things as they are. Sir, T am thankful to you for 
giving me so much time. With these words I conclude my remarks and 
I wisli to appeal to Government once more to pay heed to all that we have 
said. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Mnhammadan Rural) : Sir. there is one aspect of the Budget 
to which very little attention is generally given in the non-official criticisms 
of the Budget. 5 refer to the ways and means Budget, which, from my 
point of view, is in certain respects even more important than the re\enue 
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and expenditure Budget. I propose, therefore, Sir, to approach the 
l^udgct from an examination of the ways and means operations, because 
T am convinced that the methods pursued by the Honourable the Finance 
^ Member in his ways and means operations have a more immediate effect 
on industry and trade than a surplus or deficit Budget. Last year in his 
ljudget speech the Finance Member forecasted that he would raise 27^ 
(jrores of rupee loan and that he would borrow a sterling loan of 6 million 
pounds and provide for the Treasury Bills to the extent of 20 crores of 
rupees remaining in the hands of the public. That was a modest and 
reasonable programme which he had forecasted. But what is the position 
in which he finds himself today? In his revised estimates he now tells 
us that h’s rupee loan for the cun’cnt year is 20' 71 crores of rupees, that 
his sterling loan has amounted to the enormous sum of 31 million pounds, 
and that he expecti^d at the end of the financial year to find 45 crores worth 
of Treasury Bills in the hands of the public. In his own words, the ways 
and means position has deteriorated to the extent of 64^ crores of rupees. 
That, Sir, T submit, is a very serious position, a position to which my 
Honourable friend must pay very seriou.s attention indeed. 

In passing, 1 would invite the attention of my Honourable friends to 
the circumstances and the manner in which the ucav rupee loan was issued 
last year. My Honourable friend the Finance Member announced that 
he \vas issuing a loan for an unlimited amount and any one who knows 
the psychology of the money market w'ould at once say that such an 
announcement by its<df acts as a distinctly bearish factor on the money 
market. Tlie list for the new loan was kept open for ten days and in 
spite of that, if T remcTnber aright, tlie cash subscription was only 12 
crores of rupees. The management of the ways and moans position in 
such a manner has very seriously affe*eted the money market and through 
the money market, the industry and trade of this country during the 
current year. I w^oidd ask iny Honourable friend just to analyse what 
exactly is tin* result on trade and industry of the adoption of ways and 
means policy of this kind. Wlien the (lovornment waint to borrow an 
^mormons sum, they have naturally to pay higher rates of interest. 
Heavy borrowing, therefore, leads to high rates of interest. High rates 
of interest for the new' loans mean depression in the value of the existing 
Oovern merit securities. Depression in the value of Government securi- 
ties means loss of confidence on the part of the investing public. The 
direct effect of this loss of confidence is tiie flight of capital from the 
country abroad and in tin’s couneefion. Sir, I would remind my Honourable 
friend that if there has been a flight of capital during the last year to 
the; extent of 40 or 45 crores of rupees, it is not so much due to the poli- 
tical disturbances that prevailed in the country, but to the loss of 
f'onfidence in the gilt-edged securities which the policy of my Honourable 
friend engendered. (Hear, hear.) And, what is the effect of the flight of 
capital? Flight of capital means, the Finance Member resorting to 
stringent measures for contraction of the currency to maintain exchange, 
and contraction of currency in its turn reacts unfavourably on trade and 
Industry and therebv increases the economic depression. If my Honour- 
able friend attributes his difficulties to economic depression, I would 
submit to my Honourable friend that the way in which he manages the 
ways and means operations in its turn reacts upon the^ economic depres- 
sion^ and instead of relieving, it accentuates the economic depression. 
That, Sir, is exactly what happened in 1930. 
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Ab a digression, 1 would just mention a few words with regard to the 
policy of contraction of currency, about which my Honourable friend the 
Finance Member gave an elaborate apologia in his Budget speech. My 
Honourable friend took an estimate of the number of rupees in circulation 
at a paHicular period, then he took the volume of the rupee* circulati<5n 
at the present moment and struck out a percentage of decrease. He 
compared it with the fall in the index figures of wholesale prices and came 
to the conclusion that the contraction of currency which he ^"^ffected was 
not an unhealthy contraction. Sir, in the short time at my disposal, 
it is not possible for me to enter into an elaborate analysis of the fallacy 
underlying my Honourable friend’s argument. I would only mention 
two points in this connection and rest content with that. The estimate 
that he has made of the total number of rupees in circulation is at best 
guess work. We know how many rupees have been minted so far and 
we know how many of these rupees have come back to the Paper 
Currency Reserve and how many rupees remain in the treasuries, but we 
cannot make any accurate estimate of the number of rupees that were 
melted during the war, when the bullion value of the rupee was higher 
than the face value of the rupee. We cannot with any accuracy estimate 
the total volume of rupees that have gone beyond the borders to Afghan- 
istan, Nepal and Tibet. We cannot estimate h.nv many rupees have been 
buried in hoarded treasures, and therefore any estimate that is attempted 
of the volume of rupees in circulation can at best be guess work. Even 
if iny Honourable frieud wants us to draw a conclusion from a comparison 
of the percentage of contraction that he has made to the percentage 
of fall in the wholesale index figures, ho must, to make the 
comparison fair and accurate, take the active rupees and notes 
in circulation and not the gross volume of rupoo^s and notes in ciTc illation. 
Sir, 1 will leave the (piostion of contraction at that and return to my 
criticism of the ways and means Budget. 

My Honourable friend has taken stringent measures to balance his 
Budget for the coming year, but I would respectfully submit to him that 
more important than even balancing the Budget would be the way in 
which he strengthens his ways and means position for the coming year. 
In this connection, I must congratulate my Honourable friend because 
he is in a strong position with regani to his operation of the ways and 
means position for the next year. He has told us in the Budget that 
he would he requiring only crorcs of rupees of new money and that 
in England he proposes to have a conversion loan of Ifi million sterling. 
These two are factors which are distinctly in his favour, and there is a 
third factor which also must be in his favour very distinctly. Any one 
who takes the trouble of looking into the composition of the Paper 
Cun’ency Peserve at present would know that the amount of treasury 
bills in the Paper Currency Ecserve is only about 3 to 4 crores of rupees. 

I hope I am right in my figures. We have only to make a guess. The 
statement does not enable us to find out how much there is in rupee 
securities and how much of treasury bills there are in the Paper Currency 
Eeserve. I take it, it is certainly not more than 5 crores of rupees. 
There again is an advantageous position for him. Even if he finds his 
hands forced to toontract the currency for the comii\g year, he need not 
resort very much to the cancellation of the Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve and thereby create complications for himself in his 
ways and means Budget. There is still a fourth factor which has come 
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into existence last evening, and that is the anticipation of normal poli- 
tical conditions in the country. (Hear, hear.) Sir. these four are 
factors which are distinctly in favour of my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, and if only he will utilise these factors carefully, then 

submii) that he would oons^deraolj strengthen bis ways and meant 

position for the next year. 

In dealing with the ways and means position for the next year, my 
Honourable friend has assumed that he would be able to remit through 
the open market 35 million sterling to the Home tretisury, and he expects- 
to find a part of the Treasury Bills in the hands of the public. I hope, 

Sir, that as a result of trade coming back to its normal condition, he 

would be able to purchase sterling bills in the open market and remit 
35 million pounds as he anticipates to the Home treasury. I would 
therefore devote my attention to the finding of the Treasury Bills in the 

hands of the public. Though my Honourable friend expects that at the 

end of the current year, there will only be 45 crores of rupees of Treasury 
Bills in the hands of the public, many of my Honourable friends may 
not know that at the present moment the total volume of Treasury Bills 
in the hands of the public amounts to the colossal figure of 52 crores of 
rupees. Such a dependence of the Government on Treasury Bills has 
placed them simply at the mercy of bankers and the money market. Sir, 
if you consider the size of the money market in India, the available 
liquid resources in banking circles, the elasticity pertaining to Treasury 
Bills in the Indian Money market, and if you still further consider the 
fact that those who avail themselves of the Treasury Bills are only 
banks and insurance companies, then we can safely come to the conclu- 
sion that the Indian money market cannot afford to invest more than 
12NOO crores of rupees in Treasury Bills. When that is the 

real fact, my Honourable friend has taken from the money 
market the colossal sum of 52 crores in the form of Treasury Bills. If 
you look at the rates at which these Treasury Bills are purchased, you 
will find how much Government is at the mercy of the bankers. Sir, 
in this paper, Indian Finance, which I recommend to every Honourable 
Member in this House to read as probably the best magazine on the 
subject, I find that on the 27th February the interest rate for three 
months deposit was 5^ per cent. ; and on the same day the average rate 
of discount for Treasury Bills was 64 per cent., the real rate of interest 
being 6f per cent. In a healthy money market where Government is 
in a strong position there must be a difference of at least 1 per cent, 
between Treasury Bills and the three months deposit rates in favour of 
the Government. If three months deposit rates are 54 per cent. Gov- 
ernment mjist be able to purchase their Treasury Bills at 44 per pent., 
whereas the position today is that the rate for three months deposits is 
54 per cent, and Government are paying 6f per cent, on their Treasury 
Bills. Surely my Honourable friend the Finance Member cannot attribute 
the increase in the rate of Treasury Bill borrowing to political causes, 
because the class of people that invest in Treasury Bills belong to a 
class which are not affected by political considerations. Is it contend^ 
that Banks and Insurance Companies which are the primary factors in 
Treasury Bill operations, have really been affected by the political unresi 
that has prevailed during the last year?* I submit it is not so. 

Last year my Honourable friend added to his difficulty when, im* 
mediately after the list for the new loan wae closed, he asked for further 

0 
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tenders for Treasury Bills and accepted in the very next week Treasury 
Bills to the amount of over two crores of rupees. That again placed 
my Honourable friend at. the entire ptjiercy of the bankers. ,I would* 
{therefore Submit tha\ the task before my Honourable friend for the 
coming year is to reduce the rates of interest and to fund the greater part 
of the Treasury Bills; and in this I want to give him a constructive 
suggestion. The gilt-edge market in India has become very depressed 
and I said in the earlier part of my speech that the high rates that the 
Government had to offer for new loans had depressed the gilt-edge 
market. I would therefore advise my Honourable friend now to get a 
hold on the gilt-edge market and adopt measures by which a fall in the 
value of gilt-edge securities will be prevented. And I would tell him 
how he would have to do it. We know from the Budget that my 
•Honourable friend has set apart a sum of 6*17 crores of rupees as a 
sinking fund. Now it must be conceded that when year after year Gov- 
ernment have got a huge capital programme of expenditure, any amount 
that is set apart as a sinking fund practically comes to this, that you 
take from revenues a certain amount to spend on your capital expenditure. 
Now I would submit to my Honourable friend that this sinking fund 
provision that he makes every year must enable him so to employ that 
iund as to give him a grip on the money market and enable him to 
borrow money at a cheaper rate. For that purpose I would suggest to 
him that he must enter into open market* operations in gilt-edge ijeouri- 
ties. When Government securities go down in the market, let my Hon- 
ourable friend utilise three to four crores of the sinking fund, enter the 
open market and purchase gilt-edge securities in the open market. The 
moment he does that I can assure you that there will be a revival of a 
healthy tone in the gilt-edge market. But then it might be asked, is 
not this a tall order? Will two or three crores of rupees be sufficient 
to enable Government to enter the open market operations in this respect? 
I would say, yes. Because if you analyse the class of investors that 
invest in Government securities, you can divide them into two classes, 
those that want to invest their money and go to sleep, and secondly, 
those who speculate in investments. Those who know the money market 
have assured me that the amount of gilt-edge securities floating, as it 
, were, in the market and disturbing the market amounts to only about 
3 or 4 crores of rupees. If therefore my Honourable friend will use 2 or 3 
crores of rupees of the sinking fimd and enter the open market to pur- 
chase gilt-edge securities when they are depressed, he will not merely 
restore confidence in the minds of the investors in Government securities, 
but he will get a grip on the market and thereby create the position of 
dictating to the market about the rates of interest, instead of being at 
the mercy of the bankers as he is at the present moment. Even though 
political unrest may disturb the confidence of the people in Government 
securities, this operation on the part of Government will restore confi- 
dence. It may not be even necessary for my Honourable friend actually 
to enter the open market. If only tomorrow he, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, will declare that they have adopted a policy of entering 
the open markelf' to hold gilt-edge securities at a level, . that by itself 
will be a factor which will restore confidence and bring about a healthy 
tone in the gilt-edge market. Sir, in doing this he will be getting the 
^roperation of the bankers also, because as matters stand at present, 
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banters who invest a great part of their money in gilt-edge securities find 
at the end of the year that the securities have depreciated and they 
have to write off a great part of their profits to the depreciation account 
of the gilt-edge securities. If the value of the gilt-edge securities is 
kept steady by these open market operations, he will come to the rescue 
of the bankers also in maintaining the value of their investments in 
gilt-edge securities. That, Sir, is the constructive suggestion that I have 
been able .to make in the short time at my disposal. As regards the 
analysis of the other parts of the Budget, I will reserve it for a later 
stage when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration. My Honourable 
fiiend concluded his Budget speech by saying, “I have tried in these 
proposals to measure the needs fairly and to meet them fully." I would 
have wished that he should have measured the needs fully and met them 
fairly. Whether ho has met them fairly, I shall analyse at the tii ic of 
the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : Sir, after full one year we meet this morning 
in a different atmosphere. For the last 12 months the country has been 
passing through great disorder and disturbances, and therefore the peace 
which has been restored as a result of the negotiations between His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi must be welcomed by every lover 
of peace in this country. I hope that these changed conditions will also 
change the financial position in this country. We owe, in this respect, a 
great deal of gratitude and we pay our humble tribute to His Excellency 
Lord Irwin for the statesmanship, sympathy and broad-mindedness which 
he has shown in bringing about the results which were announced by you 
in this House last evening. I am sure that Lord Irwin's name will go 
down in the history of India as a great friend of India, as well as of 
England. We also owe a great deal of gratitude to Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Jayakar for the part 
which they have played in bringing about this happy result. Although much 
has been achieved, still more remains to be done, and now that a good 
beginning has been made, I hope that the second step will soon be taken and 
the knotty Hindu-Muslim problem will also be solved in a manner that will 
bring the salvation of India within practical politics. 

Now, coming to the Budget proper (Hear, hear), I submit that I am not 
at all surprised at the Budget which the Honourable the Finance Member 
presented before the House on Saturday last, with a deficit of over 14 crores 
of rupees. The general depression in the world markets, the disturbed 
conditions in India and the general fall in the price of products gave an 
indication of the difficulties which we were likely to face; but I am really 
surprised at the manner in which the Finance Member has presented his 
Budget, and he really deserves our congratulations, not for the Budget that, 
he has presented, but for the skilful manner in which he has put his case 
before the House. Probably the speech which ho delivered on Saturday 
last was a masterpiece of financial oratory. 

In order to meet the deficit in the Budget it was necessary for the 
Finance Member to increase some of the taxes. He has levied several 
taxes to raise the money required, but one of the taxes which will hit hard 
the people of the country more than any, other tax is, I tnink, the inebme- 
tax. This tax may not hit the Government servants so hard, as they draw 
a definite salary every month; but it will certainly hit very hard the men 
of the various professions and also the middle class man of business, whose 
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capacity to pay taxes has already been exhausted and has reached the 
breaking point. 

Much has been said about retrenchment, and I think that the Finance 
Member himself has agreed to a certain extent that retrenchment is neces-* 
eary to bring the finances of the country to a sound basis. I am unable 
to agree with my friend, Diwan Bahadur Rarnaswami Mudaliar, that the 
Retrenchment Committee, which has been proposed by the Finance Mem- 
ber, will do no good, and that it will bind the hands of his successors. On 
the other hand, I should think that this is the proper time when a retrench- 
ment committee should be formed, because when we have responsible 
government in one or two years* time, they will not have to bear upon 
themselves the odium of starting with making retrenchments in their 
salaries and in the expenses, and I think that the new Government, when it 
comes into power, probably will be benefited by the results and proposals 
of this Retrenchment Committee. Of course no responsible person can 
agree to give those excessive powers to this Retrenchment Committee which 
have been proposed by my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdoola Haroon. The 
question of retrenchment is not such an easy one that you can give all 
powers to dismiss, to suspend and do whatever you like to a small com- 
mittee. The finances of a big country, like India, cannot be dealt with 
in the manner in which the finances of a business trading company at 
Karachi are dealt with. 

Seth Ha]l Abdoola Haroon: Then you cannot do anything. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: If you cannot do anything without giving 
those powers to the Committee which you propose, then, I think we 
Indians show our bankruptcy in brains. 

Much has been said about the expenses of the Army, and I also quite 
agree that there is a great deal of extravagance in the Army; but the 
question of retrenchment of the expenditure of the Army is entirely inter- 
dependent upon the position of the frontier of India; and in this connec- 
tion I would point out to the Government that, unless they take immediate 
steps to bring about peace and contentment on the North-West Frontier, 
we can never have any 'hope of making economy in the expenditure of our 
Army. Although the question of retrenchment is a difl&cult one, I think 
there are some Departments of the Government of India in which retrench- 
/ ment can be effected without great difficulty. 

For instance, there is the Ecclesiastical Department of the Government 
of India, on which we spend Rs. 30,17,000. I do not see any reason why, 
when the Government of India are not spending a single pie for the upkeep 
of the temples of the Hindus or the mosques of the Muslims, or for the 
spiritual benefit of the people of India, they should be allowed to spend 
Rs. 30 lakhs for the Ecclesiastical Department. I think that this Depart- 
ment should be immediately abolished (Opposition Cheers) and the Indian 
exchequer should not be burdened with this expenditure. This ought to^ 
be t^ business of charitable societies in England or America. In India 
^ j X * have to pay from their own pockets for the upkeep 

of their temples and mosques and for keeping their preachers and pujaries- 
Why should the order of my friend, the Revd. Mr. Chatterjee . ... 

ni« B0Vd. J. 0. (Aatterjee -(Nominated: Non-Official): I do not* 
get a single pie out of it. ’ 
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Haulvl Muhammad Yakub: I was not referring my friend, Mr. 
Ohatterjee, I was referring to the order of my friend, the Eevd. Mr. 
^hatterjee : why should they draw any money out of the exchequer of the 
government of India? 

* The tfevd. J. G. Ohatterjee: By all means. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Then there is another Department under 
the Home Department, the Intelligence Bureau of the Government of India. 
We are spending next year Es. 7,11,400 for this Department, and out of 
this sum, a huge sum of Es. 2,60,000 is spent on secret service, for which 
there is no check. It is not even audited by anybody, and we do not know 
in what form and in what way this secret service money is spent. I submit, 
Sir, that this is a Department in which retrenchment can be effected without 
much difficulty, and steps ought to be taken in this direction without much 
-delay. 

Now, Sir, I belong to the United Provinces which, I think, is the largest 
landholders* province in the whole country, and on this occasion, I wish 
to draw the attention of the Government of India to the extremely diffi- 
cult condition in which the zemindars of my province are placed. We 
know. Sir, that at the time of the last settlement, the price of produce 
was very high; for instance, in those days wheat was sold at Es. 4 or 
Es. 5 per maund, and Government revenue was fixed on the basis of those 
prices. Now, the prices of produce have very much gone down; wheat is 
now sold at Es. 3 or Es. 3-8-0 per maund; in some parts the price is about 
Bs. 2 or Es. 3 per maund. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Kawaz (West Punjab: Muhammadan): The 
price is not more than Es. 2 per maund on the field. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: The result is that the capacity of the land- 
holders who pay Government revenue has not only been exhausted, but a 
large number of landed properties in the province are being mortgaged to 
money-lenders to pay the Government revenue. The tenants also find 
themselves in a very difficult plight. Their rents were fixed at a time when 
their produce yielded higher prices than today, and consequently they are 
unable to pay their quota of rent to the zemindars. The result is that 
there is a great deal of discontent amongst the zemindars as well as the 
a^culturists, who are the backbone of the Government, and it is high 
time that the Government of India should take some effective steps to 
relieve the distressed condition of these people. In the United Provinces 
since the last Tenancy Act of 1926 was passed, the position of the land- 
holders has become very difficult, and the price of land has fallen by 8 
annas in the rupee. Landed properties in tlie U. P. which, even during 
the great war, were sold at Es. 35 or Es. 40 per thousand — ^that is to 
say an income of about Es. 40 or Es. 50 per year, — was sold for Es. 1,000, 
but now it is offered at Es. 70 or Es. 80 per thousand, and yet nobody 
comes forward to purchase these properties. So on account of this Act 
of 1926 the value of the landed property has very much* gone down, and 
the condition of the tenants, for whose benefit this Act was passed, has 
not improved in any way either. I therefore draw the attention of the 
Government of India to direct the attention of the U. P. Government to 
look into these conditions without dplay, otherwise 1 am afraid that, 
whatever (^vemment may be in power, whether the British bureaucracy 
or the Indian oligarchy, there are bound to be very serious agrarian dis- 
turbances in the country. 
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Sir, I have already welcomed the appointment of the Betrenchinent 
Committee, and I hope that it will be a really representative Committee 
of experts, and that the results of this Committee will form the basis of 
framing the future financial policy of the Government of India, and let us 
hope that with the restoration of peace in the country, next year our Budget 
will not be as gloomy as it has been this year. 

Baja Sir Vasudeva Bajah (Madras : Landholders) : Sir, while 1 recognise, 
.and recognise fully, that the Government are passing through a period 
of great financial diliiculty and that the fi'inanoial M<ember’s task in trying 
to make both ends meet is both a heavy and perplexing one, I, as a 
landholder myself and a representative of that class, feel bound to ask 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Government of India not to 
lose sight of the great difficulty and helplessness in which we ourselves 
have been placed to balance our family budgets in this year of unusual 
severity and stringency. There is not a single province where the agri- 
culturists are not this year asking for remission of land taxes, postpone- 
ment of kista and so on, and while they find it so very difiicult to meet 
their existing burdens, 1 really fail to see how they are going to face 
additional burdens at such* a time. I know in my own iirovince, the prices 
of grains and other agricultural produce have gone down by 40 to 50 per 
cent, since last year and that they are now even below pre-war rates. 
This 1 may state without any fear of contradiction. We have no resources 
that are elastic and we cannot either make the land produce more in a 
moment’s time nor increase our rents from our tenants, who on account 
of the last two years’ distress are already on the verge of starvation and 
despair. The groundnut industry has been ruined beyond recovery, the 
cotton market has been seriously affected and our paddy, cocoanut, pepper 
and other valuable products have all deteriorated in prices beyond descrip- 
tion. Added to these are the vicissitudes of the seasons and floods in 
many parts of the country that have completely devastated thousands of 
acres of cultivated lands in my province. The Finance Member says in 
his introductory speech, “Crops during the agricultural season 1929-30 were 
fairly good and the monsoon of 1930 was generally normal, producing, 
on the whole satisfactory results'’. This description based on an average 
calculation reminds me of an interesting episode. A school-master who 
was a mathematician wanted to ford a river that was in flood and enquired 
’ of the people near by what the depth of the water in the river was. They 
told him that it varied in different places, that it would be from one to 
ten feet and that it would be about ten feet in the middle of the river. 
•He calculated the average depth of the water from this description and 
found that it would be only somewhere between three and four feet. 
Thereupon he made bold to cross it and got drowned in deep waters. The 
Finance Member's description of the crops and the monsoon as generally 
normal on the whole approximates this mathematician’s calculation of the 
average depth of water in the river with disastrous effect. He also forgets 
the fact that even though the rainfall may be normal, or even more than 
normal, it will be of no use unless it is timely and distributed over the 
whole season in a satisfactory manner. Those who know anything about 
the real agricultural conditions of our country will bear me out when I 
say that these conditions during* the last two years have been far from 
satisfactory. Owing to all these circumstances the Government of Madras 
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have, within the last two or three weeks, been obliged for the first time, 
to appoint a committee of officials and non-offioials to enquire into the 
economic condition of the agnoultunsts. Applications for remissions and 
postponement of hists are now the order of the day in Madras, but every 
one knows how difficult it is to satisfy the departmental rules and to 
obtain redress. Such is the state of affairs in my province. The majority 
•of the people who will be called upon to bear these additional burdens, 
if levied, will be the same persons who are now obliged to borrow heavily, 
to meet even the present demands. It may be that you are able to 
recover these taxes or even more for the time being by coercive processes, 
but I am sure this policy at a time like this will bring about misery and 
discontent. I am afraid there is very little margin left to tap from the 
people at present and it is the duty of the Government, to whose charge 
the welfare of the country is committed, to explore all other avenues before 
this drastic step of high additional taxation is resorted to. This is a time 
when both the Government and the people should show mutual sympathy 
and it cannot be asked for from one side alone. I would go further and 
say that we require more sympathy in the deplorable position in which we 
find ourselves today than what Government is entitled to from us. 

Betrenchment is^the only way out of the difficulty and it must be carried 
out boldly, rigorously and without hesitation. But in view of the strong 
plea for sympathy and co-operation which the Finance Member has made, 
and realising as I do our own responsibility towards finding ways and 
means with which the Government has to be carried on in a spirit of 
reciprocal sympathy, I would suggest that at least half the deficit should 
be met by retrenchment and the other half by additional taxation, which* 
should be confined only to classes who can afford to pay and not to the 
middle or lower classes, who, T am convinced, are not at present in a 
position to meet even their present obligations without hopelessly getting 
into debt. After all the Government have to look to the contentment of 
the people and the peace of the country which will in themselves pay in 
tlfe long run more than any additional taxes of an irritating nature that 
you may immediately levy to find a ready and easy means of meeting 
the Budget deficit. I therefore strongly plead for further retrenchments 
in whatever directions you can make them. I hope the committee that is 
to be appointed for this purpose will go fully into this matter realising their 
responsibility to the millions of our countrymen. 

Though T cannot speak with the same knowledge or authority on com- 
mercial or trade conditions as on matters agricultural, I am not wholly 
unfamilar with them. As the Managing Director of a mill in the Coim- 
batore District where there 'are three or four dozen mills of similar nature, 
I may say from experience that most of the mills have been seriously 
affected, and the mill which I am managing is also similarly hit. For 
these reasons I would seriously ask the Finance Member to reconsider 
his proposals, keeping prominently in view our own difficulties. 

[Mr. N. B. Gunjal fBombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
. Bural) delivered a speech in Marathi, a translation of which will h& 
printed later as an appendix to these proceedings.] 

Lala Hart Ba] Swarup (United Provinces: Landholders): Sir, let me 
first con^atulate the Finance Member pn the lucidity ^ith which he has 
presented his Budget statement. How much I wish T could congratulate 
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the Honourable the ITinance Member on the substance of what he ^ has 
said, but in a speech covering 128 paragraphs and odd the Finance Member 
has to announce no measures of relief and no constructive schemes of 
•economic uplift of those dumb millions of our population who constitufce the 
agricultural classes, and whose prospeiity or adversity ultimately determines* 
the condition of the Central and Provincial finances. It has rather been 
a remarkable feature of the recent utterances of the Honourable Sir* George 
Schuster to refer to the question of the well-being of the masses in sweet 
terms. Often times he has shown himself to be very anxious to take 
substantial steps to promote their economic condition. For three years 
now he has controlled the finances of India. What substantial steps has 
he taken to improve their lot? He has on the other hand saddled them 
with additional taxation to the tune of 20 crorcs of rupees in the course 
of two years. If the Finance Member had brought forward good schemes 
for the development of the country, we would have faced our constituents 
squarely and told them that the additional taxation was intended for their 
own benefit. Frankly we desire to be no party to additional taxation 
which is only intended to run the existing administrative services. In 
Other countries like America, rates of income-tax have gone down, while 
in India, they have successively risen even after the war. Although so 
much work of administration has now fallen on the shoulders of Provincial 
Governments, our Government in the centre continues to be top heavy. 
It is not only the question of a cut in the pay and allowances of the 
services, I strongly advocate the abolition of various high salaried posts 
in the centre, the incumbents of which justify their existence by the 
amount of work that they can create for themselves. 

Then, Sir, it was promised last year, and the hope has been thrown 
out this year too, that the Finance Member is anxious to augment the 
resources of Provincial Governments. Sir Walter Layton has also 
i^eported in the meantime on the subject of financial relations. Whht 
tangible steps has the Honourable the Finance Member taken to relieve 
the provinces? Most of them have presented deficit Budgets. What 
substantial steps does the Finance Member propose to take with a view 
to come to their rescue? Their axe is likely to fall on the expenditure on 
nation-building departments such as education. I have strong reasons to 
believe that not only in my own but also in the neighbouring provinces 
the grants of educational institutions are being curtailed. That being so, 

' what part of the proceeds of the income-tax will bo handed over to the 
Provincial Governments as their share of additional revenues? 

The more minutely I examine the Budget, the more irresistable is 
the conclusion drawn in my mind that the Government financial policy 
is leading us towards the high road to bankruptcy. They have been 
borrowing at higher and still higher rates during the last four years. The 
rupee loan of 1927 was raised at 4 per cent., that of the following year 
at per cent. In 1929 the rate was raised to 5 per cent, and this year 
it is well-known that we have borrowed at 6 per cent, in India when the 
Mysore Government has successfully put through her two issues at 6 and 

per cent. That is the high credit which the Government of India enjoys 
in the Indian money market. The fact is that the Gfovermnent*s recent 
borrowing operations have been extfemely extravagant and betray a panicky 
etate of mind. In answer to a question of mine, the Finance Member 
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admitted the other day that the bank rate in Paris and New York was 
2 per cent, and that in London it has long been 3 per cent. Even thei^ 
there* is an export of capital from this country and a stringent mone3ij 
market. With all his high rates of money in the Indian money market, 
he has not been able to check the flow of capital to foreiem countries. 

Is not there something radically wrong with the financial adniinistratioii 
of this country. Is it not due to the lack oj confidence of the publio 
in the Government’s policy? 

The fact, is that the Government have been boiTOwing with both hands 
and in both the countries for all sorts of defined and undefined purposes. 
Gan the Finance Member point to a single instance in the previous financial 
history when any of his predecessors had to approach the London money 
market four times within the brief space of 13 months and that virtually 
at rates ranging between 6 and 7 per cent, excluding underwriting charges 
of li per cent., when funds in London are plethoric and money so cheap? 
The Finance Member is recklessly borrowing on short term conditions. 
Ho would leave a very good legacy. Sir, of maturing obligations behind 
for the edification of his successor. 

We are told that Government borrowings are carried on for the purpose 
of investment in productive enterprises. Why have then the interest 
charges on the uncovered section of the debt risen from 10 crores 20 lakhs 
in 1928-29 to 12 crores in 1931-32? Why has then the provision for the 
redemption of debt increased from 3J crores in 1923-24 to nearly 7 crores 
in 1931-32? The fact is that what are called our commercial Departments 
live on doles from general revenues. They are not administered on strictly 
commercial principles. 

The fact is that the Government’s loan operations have exasperated 
feeling in the Indian money market. On top of that, the Finance Member 
appears to take credit for the lower bank rate this year which is lower 
than what it usually becomes for this part of the season. But is there 
at all a trade demand for money? Is not this year’s rise of the rate due 
entirely to Government borrowings? Where arc the trade bills in the 
market? Deny as the Finance Member may, in his anxiety to maintain 
the statutory rate of exchange, he has carried the process of deflation 
of currency beyond all legitimate requirements. If the fall of prices of 
commodities in India is a reflex of world conditions, why is the fall in 
India more than what it is in any other agricultural country? According 
to Dr. Meek, while in India the fall has been 25 per cent., in Australia 
and Canada it has been 20J and 16 per cent., respectively. Does it not 
conclusively establish that the process of starving the Indian money market 
has reached dangerous lengths and has accentuated the effects of 
depression? 

Then, Sir, the Government have chosen to put their stock of silver 
in the market at a time when the price of that metal has touched its 
lowest point. I admit the cogency of the arguments advanced by the 
Finance Member with regard to the silver position of India in the world 
markets, but the Finance Secretary states in his Explanatory Memorandum 
that our sales have involved the country in a loss . of 6 crores of rupees. 
I am not prepared td admit that better ipethods and timSs for the disposal 
of this stock could not have been planned without involving the country 
in a net loss of so many crores of rupees. This is the condition of our 
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silver reserves in India. The Finance Member has failed to give any 
explanations in his Budget speech why he has been frittering away the 
gold resources in England. 

The tale of our woes is long. The time at my disposal is short. In 
th(0 end, Sir, I want to put forward a few definite suggestions for the 
consideration of the Government. The time is now ripe when we could 
take stock of things and find out ways of exercising a rigid cdntrol by 
^ the Finance Department on the working of our railways. An examina- 
tion of the Bail way Convention has long been overdue. Then, Sir, there 
is very great misapprehension in the minds of the public regarding the 
loan policy of the Government of India. In most other countries decennial, 
seven-yearly, quinquennial and triennial programmes of public borrowings 
and expenditure are prepared in advance. It is time that the Govern- 
ment formulated a definite policy regarding the programme of its borrow- 
ing and re-borrowing operations. Therefore I suggest that the Govern- 
ment do tappoint a committee of officials and non-officials at an early 
date to go into the whole question of public borrowing in India in ail 
its aspects. 

Then, Sir, the Finance Member towards the close of his speech said: 

“Connected with the subjects with which the Banking Committee are concerned, 
are two which have always^ seemed to me to be of dominating importance for Indio — 
the proper organisation of the marketing of Indian agricultural produce and the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement.** 

One of the essentials is cheap money for the agricultural classes; and I 
want to make a suggestion, on the lines of what has been recommended 
by Mr. Bennett for Canada, viz., that we should have some central finan- 
cial corporation with backing from the provinces with a view to help the 
agricultural classes in their financial, productive and marketing operaVams. 
Everywhere something is being done with, a view to control and stabilize 
the prices of agricultural commodities, and our Government alone is sitting 
oil the fence and enjoying the spectacle of the ruin of the masses. Could 
they not even think ^ banning or restricting the imports of wheat into 
this country when we have got such a large surplus of the previous year, 
and the next harvest will soon come on the market? By imposing a duty 
on wheat at this time the Government, Sir, would be doing a double ser- 
vice. They would be gaining in revenues and they would be helping the 
agriculturist. 

An Honourable Member: Not at all. 

Lala Hari Ba] Swamp: As regards the co-operative movement, I have 
some personal experience of this movement. Sir, it is starving for want 
of funds. I want to propose in this connection that the money in the Post 
Office Savings Bank and Post Office Cash Certificates should be earmarked 
for investment in co-operative societies and other societies having for their 
object village uplift. Another suggestion is that, as the Government 
annually purchase huge quantities of wheat and ghee for their military re- 
quirements, they could do it very usefully through the agency of the co- 
operative societies^ in the various provinces, as they v^ould save so much 
money which is taken away by cdntractors as commission and utilize that 
for village uplift and thus directly help and: finance the village movement. 
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Lastly, Sir, proposals for the transfer of additional revenues to pro- 
vinces should at once be threshed out with a view to give timely help to 
provinces in their hour of need. In spite of all the pious intentions on 
the part of the Finance Member to hand over a solvent concern to his 
successor, I do not think, Sir, that he has so far done a single thing to* 
Reserve the encomiums of those who will shortly be called upon to shoulder 
his burdens. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. , 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Sir, the Budget deficits are the order 
of the day not only in India but in other countries as well. So far as 
India’s finances are concerned, she now knows the worst. I daresay the 
Honourable the Finance Member, who is not now in his seat, feels his 
difficulties (Honourable Members : “He is coming with bundles of 
deficits”!) I was saying that so far as his finances are concerned, India 
now knows the worst. I daresay the Honourable the Finance Member 
has a difficult situation to meet and the Finance Department feels 
absolutely naked. 

Baldly stated, we expected a surplus of 86 lakhs during the « 5 urrent; 
year, we are faced with a deficit of 13 J crores. After the retrenchment 
amounting to nearly 3 crores, which we hope to give effect to, there re- 
mains in the new year’s Budget, a very big gap of nearly 14 J crores to 
he bridged by new taxation. Now, Sir, new taxation in a poor country like 
India can never be liked, particularly at a time when the capacity of the 
people to pay is at its lowest ebb. The Government must realise that 
we»are nearing the peril of the operation of the law of diminishing returns. 
At the very beginning of his speech the Honourable the Finance Member 
lamented the fall in the prices of agricultural products, but he has 
suggested no remedy. He ought to know — and I believe he does know — 
that the agricultural population of the whole of India feels extremely 
distracted and distressed. Never in the history of India was the agricul- 
tural population so distressed and nor had it suffered so much as it is 
suffering at the present time. And yet no remedy has been suggested to 
remove the wide-spread distress caused among the agricultural population 
of India owing to tho fall of prices in agricultural commodities. There is 
no hope of a rise of the prices and the agricultural population must conti- 
nue to suffer. That is an impossible state of things. I expected that tho- 
Honourable the Finance Member would levy a heavy duty on imported 
wheat; ho has done nothing of the sort. Is it too much now to ask him 
that he should insert this duty in the Finance Bill? I am perfectly cer- 
tain that he will have the support of the whole House. (Several Non- 
Official Members: “Yes”.) He has no programme of borrowing; he 
cannot give money to the provinces, even at the risk of borrowing, so that 
the provinces in return may give relief to the agriculturists and advance 
money to them at easy rates of interest to meet their liability for payment 
of assessments and water rates. Nothing has been don^ in this direction 
either. Ninety per cent, of the population of India is suffering, and yet 
the Government are indifferent. I appeal to the Honourable the Finance^ 
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Member to look into the situation very seriously. Honestly I see a^spirit 
of revolt amongst the agriculturists. They are becoming very sulky and 
the trouble of discontent is brewing very fast. If Government do not take 
notice of it, the responsibility of the consequences will lie with them and 
not with us. • • 

Granting, Sir, that some of the items of the new taxation are good, 
it must be admitted that the new taxation has been equitably distributed 
over a wide field of Customs duties. The Honourable the Finance Member 
has undoubtedly handled the situation with great skill and courage. His 
is a very clever Budget, but nonetheless simple. The masses of people 
will undoubtedly approve of the duties on beer, wine and spirits. These 
duties will bring money and also promote the cause of temperance. The 
•duty on cotton piece-goods will help the Indian industries. Last year, I 

remember, the Honourable the Finance Member refused to increase the 

duty on cotton piece-goods because it would have hit Lancashire. But now 
that he is facing the hard circumstances of the situation, he is imposing 
this duty ; so where there is a will there is a way. The duty on sugar and 
duty on silver were anticipated. The duty on sugar will develop the sugar 
industry and is in accordance with the recommendations 

of the Tariff Board. The duty on silver will hit the poorer 

people very much. Nevertheless it will increase the value of the silver, 
which is an important factor in the wealth of the masses of people. The 
duty on kerosene oil may not be much, but it will inflict hardship on the 
poor people. Last year there was a decline of 6d. in the gallon in the price 
of kerosene oil, so that the increase of duty to the extent of 9d. per gallon 
perhaps would not matter much, but I am inclined to think that the non- 
official Members of this House will object to it. As regards the duty cn 
betelnuts and spices, these are the only luxuries which the poor people can 
enjoy and such a duty in my humble judgment is uncalled for. The jm- 
fortunate motorists are faced with the imposition of a duty on cars, and 
in addition to that they are called upon to pay an extra duty on petrol 
which in substance, is a tax on transport. Motor cars, Sir, nowadays are 
not luxuries : they are now becoming the necessities of life. The motorists 
for the life of them cannot understand why they have got to pay a higher 
price for petrol, which can be produced near at hand in Burma, than what 
is charged in Europe. The price of petrol in Europe as compared with that 
/ in India is very low and I think that any increase in the price of petrol 
will inflict hardship all round. Nevertheless it will be accepted to meet 
the financial stringency. But the most serious item of new taxation, ia 
that of the increased rate of tax on incomes. Apart from the question 
that the Government servants will have to pay higher rates, the increased 
taxation on income will hit the commercial classes, and therefore the 
development of industries will be retarded very much. This House, 1 
daresay, will not be able to accept the proposal of the increased iates in 
regard to income-tax in their entirety and possibly the Honourable the 
Finance Member may find a difficult situation to meet. 

There is one proposal of the Honourable the Finance Member which 1 
like very much. He intends to find ways and means by virtue of which h€ 
would be able to tax the income arising out of money^ invested abroad. 1 
welcome that prd^iosal and I congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member cn his proposal. The latest figures show that nearly 40 or 45 croref 
of rupees have gone out of India. They have been invested abroad in 
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ioreiga securities.. This is indeed a very serious problem and this flight of 
money from India must be prevented. I asfc the Honourable the Finance 
Member to prepare a Bill forthwith and introduce it in this House for con-^ 
sideration. No time should be lost to levy taxes on the income derived 
from money invested abroad. 

• Coming now to retrenchment, I regret to say that the Honourable the 
Finance Member has not effected much retrenchment. He claims that he 
has reduced the military expenditure to the extent of one crore and 70 
lakhs, but this is retrenchment only in name partly because it is due to 
the fall in prices and partly because we know the re-equipment programme 
remains where it was before, only the expenditure has been spread over 
two additional years. This House has again and again asked the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to get the military expenditure reduced. 1 ask, 
can we not postpone the re-equipment programme for the time being? 
There is peace on the frontier, Afghanistan is crippled by civil war, Russia 
is far away. We do not want to attack any country, nor are we in fear 
of being attacked? So, what is the good of modernising the Army, if 
people living in the country are starving, if the agricultural population is 
distressed so much that words would fail, if I were to express their feeling. 

I say this House has not much confidence in the Military Department. 
Now, Sir, in 1921, a Committee was appointed called the Military Require- 
ments Committee. That Committee recommended a scheme of Indianisation 
of the Army. That scheme was never placed before the Skeen Committee. 
We never knew anything about it. It was kept absolutely secret* from us, 
and eventually it was placed before the Round Table Conference. If the- 
recommendations of that Committee had been carried out, one-fourth of 
the Army would have been Indianised and hence there would have been 
reduction in the military expenditure. This House firmly believes that 
there is a lot of room for reduction and retrenchment in the military ex- 
penditure. We cannot lay our hands on it, but there it is and we i^re 
unanimously of opinion that a great deal of reduction can be done in that 
Department. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, as regards the appointment of the Retrenchment Committee, 
which the Honourable the Finance Member has suggested I welcome the 
idea, but at the same time I desire to say that the salaries of the officials 
should be vigorously cut down. These salaries were increased some yeara 
ngo owing to the simple fact that the price of the commodities had gone up. 
Now that there is a fall in the price of agricultural products, there is no 
reason why their salaries should not be cut down and brought to the pre-war 
level. The Government must scale down their own stylo of living if they 
mean business in this country. As long as Government is not run on sound 
business lines, there can be no hope of a prosperous Budget? The whole ques- 
tion is how to make retrenchment. The only way I can suggest is that of the' 
rationing of the Departments. The Honourable the Finance Member must 
tell the head of each Department that he has to cut down expenditure by 
so much, say 6 or 7 or 10 per cent . — 1 am not confident about the percent- 
— ^but he must say to the various heads of the Depariiments, ‘‘You must 
cut down your expenditure to this extent, otherwise you should make room, 
for such a person who can do so”. We must out our coat according to 
our cloth. Sir, we will do our best to help the Honourable the Finance 
Member to tide over^the difficulties, but he should also come to our help- 
and suggest some means by which retrenchment can be done effectively! 
and. suggest some means by which the distress caused among the agriciil-* 
tural population can be removed. 
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Lastly, let me, Sir, congratulate His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord irwin, 
End Mr. Gandhi for their sincere, earnest and noble-minded efforts, which 
have brought about peace in the country. Ill-will must give wa^ Ux good- 
will and the provisional settlement, I have every hope, will lead to ever- 
lasting friendship and comradeship between Great Britain and India. 
Believe me, Sir, an alliance between India and Great Britain \trill exert 
the greatest possible influence on the peace of the world and promote the 
oause of humanity at large. May God help us to achieve that alliance 
soon for the good of the world! 

.Mr. H. P. Mody. (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Goin« 
merce) : Sir, I am sure the Honourable the Finance Member does not ex- 
pect to be congratulated on the Budgets that he presents to this House.. 
No Finance Member ever does or should. He is the one official in India 
who may confidently reckon upon having very uncomplimentary things 
said about him, no matter what he does. When, therefore, Sir George 
Schuster comes forward with a Budget which shows a huge deficit of 
14 crores of rupees, and with proposals for taxation to that extent, I am 
sure he realises that, in spite of his appeal for fairness, he is likely to meet 
with a very stout opposition to the proposals which he has placed before 
us. The Finance Member, in the statement that he presented the other day, 
claims that a whole-hearted attempt has been made to meet an abnormal 
situation. I am sorry to have to dispute that claim entirely. I say the 
Government are trifling with the problem. They have not made a whole- 
hearted attempt; they have merely nibbled here and there and they have 
come forward with a few cuts which they think ought to satisfy the 
country. Take the case of the Military Budget. On a so-called reduc- 
tion in the Military Budget to the extent of one crore and; 70 lakhs, the 
Finance Member seems to base his claim that a whole-hearted attefhpt 
has been made. It seems to me. Sir, that in spite of the country having 
shouted itself hoarse over the Military Budget, in spite of token cuts be- 
ing moved year after year Government remain unmoved. It is sought 
to be made out in this' Budget that for once in a way Government are mak-* 
ing a serious attempt to reduce the expenditure. I say. Sir, that it is in 
the nature of a camouflage. What have the Government done? The 
military expenditure was fixed in 1928 for four years at a figure of 65 
crores of rupees. Last year, there was a spread over, and the amount was 
reduced to 54 crores and 20 lakhs, and this year another year has been 
added to the period and the basic figure will stand at 53 crores, 63 lakhs. 
Now, Sir, what is the net result of this manipulation? The net result 
is that for 1933, the military get 54 crores, 20 lakhs and for 1934, 53 
crores, 63 lakhs under the settlement. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : My Honour- 
able friend is wrong in his figures. The basic figure for the next two years 
is 53 crores and 63 lakhs. We do not go back again to 54 crores and 
20 lakhs. 

% # 

Hr, H. P. Hody: I am afraid*! did not make myself very clear. My 
point was Uiis, that the basic figure fori- 1933 was 54 crores and 20 lakhs 
and for 1934, 63 crores and 63 lakhs. 
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Tbs Homoiiiabld Sir Ooorge Schustar : That is exactly where my 
Honourable friend is wrong. The basic figure is 53 crores and 63 lakhs 
for the next two years. It does not go back again to 54 crores and 20 
lakhs. 

^ Hr. H..P. Mbdy: I stand corrected. Let us take it as the Honour- 
able Member has stated it, 53 crores and 63 lakhs for 1933 and 1934. 
Now, SiTj what would have happened in the normal course of events if 
this four year period had expired with the figure of 55 crores, and if 
Government had not spread it over to six years? Does the Honourable 
Member think that for 1933 and 1934, if public feeling was at all to be 
taken into consideration, the figure would have been fixed at anything like 
53 crores and 63 lakhs? I am sure that it would have been much nearer 
50 crores than 53, and therefore, I say that this manipulation has resulted 
in actually imposing a higher burden than what the country would have 
suffered if the four year period had been left alone. Now, Sir, leaving 
aside the very serious condition of the country, has any attempt been made 
to conform even to the recommendations of committees set up by Gov- 
ernment themselves? What was the figure given by the Inchcape Com- 
mittee in their carefully prepared recommendations? They gave a figure 
which the country regarded as high. But even the IncHcape Committee 
suggested that it should be brought down to 50 crores. And even this 
amount of 50 crores was not to be regarded as the last word on the sub- 
ject, because it was stated definitely that the country could not afford that 
expenditure indefinitely. The same sort of opinion much more strongly] 
expressed is to be found in Mr. Layton’s Report, where it is categorically 
stated that the expenditure on armaments in India is two or three times 
as much as that of all the other Dominions put together. It is also stated 
in that Report — though of course you have to read between the lines for 
it — that not all of this expenditure is purely for Indian requirements, and 
that there were certain Imperial responsibilities for which the Army in 
India was being maintained at this strength. Apart from these two 
Reports, there is this supreme consideration, that there has been a sub- 
stantial fall in the cost of living in the last two or three years. Has that 
fall been reflected in the Military Budget which has been presented to this 
House? I venture to think it has not been. If the cost of living was to 
be taken adequately into consideration, the Military Budget should be 
under 50 crores of rupees and not so much over 50 crores, as it is at the 
moment. I should have thought this was precisely the time when the 
adjustments which require to be made between the Imperial and the 
Indian exchequer on the question of the military expenditure should have 
been made. I refer to the much- vexed question of the capitation charges. 
I also refer to the various burdens which India has to maintain because she 
has an enormous land frontier and is discharging Imperial responsibilities. 
This was just the time when the British Government should have come 
forward, or should have been asked to come forward, with a substantial 
measure of assistance to the Indian exchequer. 

I say. Sir, that it is impossible for this country to maintain an Army 
of this strength. Last year in my remarks on the Budget I refused to 
be drawn into technical questions. I said we would be at a considerable 
disadvantage if we discussed with the Government Beifches what Army 
was to be maintained in India, or how i^ was to be distributed, and what 
the equipment should be. These are not matters with which we on this 
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8'de of the House are familiar, or ought at all to concern ourselves. Our 
business is to point out to Government that, no matter what they may 
think the military requirements of the country should be from their special 
knowledge of things, we can only tell them that we are unable to a&rd 
the expense which they are imposing upon the country ; and that, *I submit, 
is a sound argument, because after all, whether it is a questidn of defence 
or any other, it must be determined by the one consideration of the 
capacity of the people to pay for it. And I say to Government that they 
are creating conditions which will make it absolutely impossible for future 
administrations to car^ on, if the military expenditure is retained at a 
figure which results in starving every beneficial activity. Everybody is 
more or less agreed that defence is to be regarded as a reserved subject 
for at least a period of years, but if Government think that because defence 
is a reserved subject, Indian opinion will allow them to carry on at the 
present rate of expenditure, I am afraid they are in for a considerable 
amount of disillusionment. I am certain that a strong cry will go up from 
every quarter for an immediate reduction of military expenditure, and 
the matter will not be left to chance or to the tender mercies of Govern- 
ment or anybody else. I think the country will have to insist that for 
the next few years the expenditure should not exceed a certain figure. 


Coming to the civil side, all that I wish to say is that I welcome the 
announcement made by my Honourable friend that a committee is going 
to be set up to regulate the terms and conditions of future recruit- 
ment. It is a matter which I pressed upon the attention of the Bound 
Table Conference in the Services Sub-Committee, and my contention was 
more or less the same as I have just advanced, namely, that whatever^ 
the efficiency of the services may be — and I think the severest critics of 
the services have recognised over and over again the manifold claims 
which the services have upon the gratitude of the country — I say their 
maintenance at the present rate is a burden which the country can not 
finance. I am not nlaking comparisons with the remuneration which pub- 
lic servants in other countries enjoy, but if such comparisons were per- 
mitted, I am afraid the result would be very unfavourable to the services 
in this country. Now, Sir, while there is a disposition on everybody's 
part not to touch the emoluments of the present members of the services— 
because after all an element of fairness must enter into a consideration 
of these matters — ^I am certain that so far as future recruitment is con- 
cerned, we will have to revise those terms very drastically. But apart 
from an inquiry into the terms and conditions of future recruitment, I 
would very much wish that a body of experts was brought out in order 
to find out whether the system of administration could not be simplified, 
tn India a great many things are in a primitive stage. The only thing 
that has reached perfection is the elaborate and the routine-ridden system 
which is in force in this country. The administration seems lost in 
files and despatch boxes, reports and statistics. What we want is a sys- 
tem suited io what I would call the still somewhjEit primitive needs of 
India; after all India is just emerging from her sleep. {BTer agriculture, 
her industries, her trade are still in a very poor stage of advance, and I 
think crores of rupees will have to be found in the future if India is to 
make of the great experiment of Dominion Status a success. If all thla^ 
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money^ is to be found, new ways and drastic ways will have to be devis- 
ed. and I submit that while Government are considering the conditions of 
future recruitment, they might also consider whether the system of ad- 
ministration ^c«an not be simplified and brought more into accord with the 
needs of the people. 

Now, I come to the taxes. Of course, I am going to criticise the exact 
proposal^ which have been placed before us ; but I am free to confess that 
'some people at any rate heaved a sigh of relief when these proposals were 
announced. But let me not be misunderstood. There is a strong feel- 
ing that, while the taxation proposals might easily have been worse, they 
constitute'a crushing burden even as they stand. I understood my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Hugh Cocke, to say yesterday — and 1 thought he adopted 
rather an indulgent attitude — "Well, there is a deficit; you must find 
money, and after all somebody’s pockets have to bo touched Of course, 
pockets have to be touched. The question is into whose pockets are 
you going to put your hands most? And I say the Government are 
putting their hands exclusively into those pockets into which they have 
been accustomed all these years to dip their hands, and dip with a cer- 
tain measure of success. Now, I am going to make rather an odius pro- 
posal, and that is my contribution to the constructive side of things. I 
want to know why up till now, no attempt has been made to tax agri- 
cultural incomes. (Cries of "Oh, oh** from the Opposition Benches.) I 
was perfectly prepared for this warm appreciation of my proposals 
(Laughter) that has emanated from my non-official friends, though I am 
glad to find that the official Benches are silent. But this question has 
been debated times without number; it has been discussed in the report 
of Mr. Layton 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : What do they know about our land^? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Well, everybody is standing up for his own special 
interests, and I naturally expect my Honourable friends who are interest- 
ed in agriculture to howl at my proposals; but that is not going to affect me 
at all. I am putting forward a suggestion for con^deration, w^hether, in 
those areas which are not subject to periodical revisions, where the land 
revenue has remained stationary more or less, some attempt at any rate 
is going to be made or not to get its due share from agricultural incomes . . . 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Where has it remained stationary 
except in Bengal and Bihar? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: If ray Honourable friend wants facts and figures I 
can give him enough facts and figures. Take the case of Bihar . . . 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: I know all the facts about it; it has 
not remained stationary except in Bengal and Bihar. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I do not pretend to know everything about everything 
but when I speak on any subject I know something at any rate of what 1 
am talking .... 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : A little learning 
is a dangerous thirfg sometimes. • 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: Yes, but when one has crammed his head full with 
knowledge it may sometimes be more dangerous still because one may get 
befogged and not be able to see further than one's nose. I would rather 
have a little learning and apply it for what it is worth . . . 

(Mr. D, K. Lahiri Chaudhury made a further interruption, which was 
inaudible.) 

Mr. President : Order, order. Please let the Honourable ‘ Member 
proceed. 

Mr, H. P. Mody: Then there is the question of the tax on sterling 
securities held by people in England. These securities have hitherto 
escaped Indian income-tax, and I want to know whether any effort is going 
to be made to exact income-tax on these securities which are held in 
England. 

There is another point. It is a wnall point, but I am bound to make 
it; that while the revenue shows such a huge fall, it might have been found 
possible by Government to tax artificial silk goods more heavily than they 
have done; I am aware that they have proceeded on considerations of 
revenue, but if they had put up a heavy productive duty, they would have 
got quite a neat little sum from artificial silk goods^. The present position 
is absolutely anomalous. Artificial silk goods are relatively paying less 
than cotton goods, and that anomaly might have been done away with, 
particularly at a time when there is an excellent excuse for imposing a 
heavy duty. 

There arc jus^ one or two other points which I want to put forward with 
regard to these Budget proposals. The Finance Member has referred to 
the question of the carry forward of losses. It is a very important subject 
and I am afraid my Honourable friend's contribution to it has not been 
satisfactory. The Government have conceded the justice of that claim, 
but the trouble is that they always point to their finances when they want 
to delay the course of justice. Let the Honourable Member come forward 
with a definite assurance that he will introduce legislation to provide tHht 
the period over which losses can be set off ahall be one of six years as in 
England. The change was introduced in England at a time of financial 
stringency, and I do not see that the Honourable Member's excuse is suffi- 
cient when he comes 'and tells ua that financial stringency prevents his 
doing bare justice. I would apply the same remarks to company super- 
tax, a sort of double-tax, of which the injustice has been admitted by Gov- 
ernment. It is precisely when finances are in a bad way that people want 
relief, and if Government come forward in more prosperous times^ and 
allow this carrying forward of losses, their intention will be merely to do 
technical justice, and at the same time not lose any revenue at all. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member s time is up and as there are 
so many Members who wish to take part in this debate, I would ask him 
to conclude his remarks within two minutes. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Bight, Sir. I will conclude exactly within two 
minutes. My final word to the Finance Member is just this : that if the 
spirit of the Bound Table Conference is at work,.! would appeal to him 
not to carry his proposals through in the way in which all Budget pro- 
posals# have been carried all these years, that is to say,, proposals are put 
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iorvvard, cuts are suggested carried and restored, items of expenditure are 
certified, and the Budget goes on its merry course. That is not the way in 
which at any rate the ipresent Budget ought to fee forced through, and I 
would suggest to the Finance Alember the desirability of convening an 
hifornial conference of the representatives of all parties with a view to see 
whether he cannot make his Budget proposals more acceptable to the 
Jfouse. Otherwise the only remedy that will remain to this House will 
bo to throw out item after item. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamacliariar (Tanjoro cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan liural) : Sir, in the first place I thank you for having given 
me an opportunity to submit the few observations which I have ventured 
to make after a good deal of misgiving. New Members like myself are 
jit a great disadvantage in dealing with such an intricate subject as the 
Budget. Ordinarily it is a difficult matter, but when you consider the 
Uteraturo that has been supplied to us, it is practically impossible for 
any one at least of the less gifted sort like myself to master it and to 
f oniribute usefully to the discussion today. Under those circumstances, J. 
waa reminded of the old proverb that it is better to be silent and be thought 
a fool than to speak and make a certainty of it. But I was impelled by 
uhat T consider a sense of duty to my constituency and to my country to 
speak at this critical moment, and it is in that view that I submit a few 
observations for the consideration of thig^ House. That is the reason why I 
am standing before you, and the first point that I would respectfully invite 
the attention of the House to is this, that not being particularly acquainted 
with the procedure of the general discussion, I happened to look over the 
proceedings of the previous years and I found that in nine cases out of 
ten, speaker after speaker had begun his speech by congratulating the 
Finance Member. Now the difficulty on this occasion is what to do, whe- 
ther to congratulate or to condole with him. If you look at the skilful 
manner in which the %vholc position is presented in his soft, insidious (I 
am not putting it in an offensive manner) eloquence with which the whole 
thfng ha& been placed before the House, or as we call it in our vernacular 
inserting a pin inside a plantain fruit, I for one cannot help admiring his 
skill and congratulating him; but what is the good? The operations that 
he is going to perform with his materials are so deep-rooted that life itself 
i« in danger, and therefore the question of paying a compliment must 
be reserved for some other occasion. The greatest difficulty 

with us agriculturists is to reconcile ourselves to further taxation. My 
fi'i(‘nd, Mr. Mody, asked, when he was at his wit's ends, why not tax agri- 
«‘ulturists ? Has he any idea as to how much agriculturists pay? 90 per 
*‘ent. of us ai’c agriculturists, and T a&sure him — take the land revenue, take 
the cesses, take every bit of thing, including the subscriptions for enter- 
taining big officials whenever they visit our parts — I assnire him that we 
honestly pay about 70 per cent, of our income, and I am quite prepared 
to place facts and figures before the House to show that 70 per cent, of 
our income goes out of our hands, and then what are we to do with the 
30 per cent, which remains? Live from hand to mouth. We have to 
provide for the next year’s cultivation, look after our family need», educate 
our sons .... 


Mr. H. P. Mody: I was speaking of those who live qpon agriculturists, 
?«nd not of ngriculturists themselves. • 

D 2 
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Raja Bahadw Q, Krii^axnachariar: That again shows that my Hon- 
ourable friend is ignorant of the conditions prevailing in the country so 
far as agriculture and agriculturists are concerned. Sir, if it were ’not 
for tlie accident of Government service or some other profession, most 
of us would have to live upon agriculture. Every one of us, every 
one of these 90 per cent, of the population, whether we are getting an 
income from Government service or from some other profession, we are alU 
agriculturists and live on agriculture and have our being in agriculture, 
without which we do not know where we would be. A portion, of the 
income from Government service, a portion from some profession and 
a portion m some cases from agricultural land, all these make up the 
income of a middle class Indian nowadays. Consequently, Sir, it is 
absolutely impossible for us to stand any more taxation. The greatest 
difficulty is about the income-tax. I can understand the Government 
servant whose pay is fixed giving a return and being done with it. I can 
understand merchants who keep accounts, who prepare balance sheets, 
and get them easily accepted by the Income-tax Department. If you. 
Sir, have any idea of the trouble that we people suffer at the hands of 
the income-tax authorities, you will have, I have no doubt, a great deal 
of sympathy with us, especially when Government are in quest of money 
and want to increase the income-tax. When the revenue officials know 
that Government are after money, they know^ exactly how to screw money 
out of every one, and every objection, every petition, every position laid 
before them is supposed to have been considered and rejected, and in 
most cases summarily rejected. 

Sir, I do not want to take up too much time of the House today, but 
there has been a chorus of appreciation with regard to the ap- 
^ pointment of a Retrenchment Committee, and I think I should 

confine myself to this point. I am afraid, Sir, I cannot agree with this 
proposal to appoint a Retrenchment Committee. My point is, what are 
you going to appoint the Committee for? Here, Sir, in the Report ^of 
the Indian Retrenchment Committee there is a passage to which I would' 
invite the attention of this House. At page 387 of this Report the 
Committee have given the number of special Committees appointed during 
the last ten years. The total amount spent on these special Committees 
is 68 lakhs of rupees,' and this is only up to the year 1923. After this 
came the Royal Commission on Agriculture; after this agam came various 
other Committees, and lastly came the Simon Commission. Sir, having 
made a rough calculation, I find that the total amount spent on all these 
various Committees and Commissions comes to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 
Now, what is the result? Let the Tnchcape Committee speak, Sir: 

“We recognise that recourse to Committees is in many case.s desirat)le, but from a 
perusal of the list we cannot hut feel that their appointment has not in all cases b^.en 
justified, and that the results obtained have not always been commensurate with tl.'O 
expenditure involved and with the amount of lime and labour occupird in the urjoari 
tion of cases for the Committees and in the subsequent consideration of tlieir 'Report^. 
We recommend lh»at this elaborate and expensive procedure for the settlement of 
current problems be resorted to only in exceptional cases." 

Now, Sir, apart from this general objection, supposing yon appoint 
Committee, I was^ trying to map out before myself a pabulum as to what 
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this CommiTitee was going to do when it is appointed. 1 shall presently 
come to its personnel as proposed by the Honourable the Finance Member. 
Take first the Military Budget, which is the biggest item in the Budget. 
Everybody has commented on it, and it can well afford to be criticised 
further. Now with regard to this, unless you put your hand into the 
Military Budget and the Railway Budget as well, it is absolutely im- 
possible’ tQ effect any real retrenchment. Now for instance, there is a 
deficit of 14 crores. What does it matter if 95 lakhs is added to it or 
is not added to it. We hate got a homely saying down South and that 
is when the flood goes over your head, what does it matter if it goes 
2 ft. or 3 ft. higher. It is just the position that you reduce yourself to 
when you say that you have got 10 laklis surplus hero and 15 lakhs there. 
Tn my opinion, therefore, the Military Budget must first be touched in 
order to effect any real retrenchment. Now, supposing a Committee is 
appointed, what do you propose to do with regard to the Military Budget? 
Tliere is a passage here in that same Report to which the attention of the 
House has to be invited in connection with the proposed Committee’s 
operations : 

“Apart from financial considerations, the strength and distribution^ of the ai'my 
necessary for the deience of India and the maintenance of internal security are matters 
which we feel must be left largely in the hands of His Excellency the Commander-in* 
Chief.” 


Now, what are you going to do with this Committee? When the Com- 
mittee sits with five non-official Members and two official Members they 
can only say, ‘‘Oh, it is a very good thing; we have got all the elaborate 
materials collected by the Inchcape Committee under various heads and 
under different items; they have also made comparative statements and 
so#on”. But what you really want to do is that you should make up 
your mind as to how much you are going to reduce, and for that you 
really do not want a Committee but the Commander-in- Chief. As my 
friend, Haji Abdoola Haroon, said, first make up your mind, and 
having done so, get hold of one or two responsible officers and tell them, 
“I have got to make so much reduction; how are you going to adjust 
the accounts?’* You can certainly do this very easily. Instead of doing 
that, you are going to appoint a Committee. It is no reflection upon 
any Honourable Member of thia House when I say that a (.oinmittee 
of this vast importance ought to consist of experts from outside who have 
got great experience in these matters, and when they make a Report the 
whole thing might come before us in this House. The same thing aPPjjes 
to the Committee on civil expenditure. So, I would respectfully ask that 
this Committee be not appointed; that in some way or other the present 
year’s trouble be tided over, and that, as in the new constitution every- 
thing goes into the melting pot, we may then find out what the position 
is and see whether we should appoint a committee. 

There is only one word which I desire to say 
observations of my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty f J^f^n 

tnent entering into the money market. I do not know* if « 

an Indian State, in a backward provinde, if you please, ;^o«}d of any 
use as a precedent to progressive British India. But I mig p P 
say one word about what we have been doing in the Hyderabad State. 
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As ‘you know, in the Hyderabad State we have got our own currency^, 
and the British Indian coin is not legal tender there. But, as most 
our business is done outside in British India, there is a class of speculators 
who have sprung up. Between the Hali rupee, which is our currency, 
and the British Indian rupee, there is a difference in exchange of *161 per 
cent. What these speculators do is, they try to raise the 'difference^ 
simply keep the money in their house, and when it goes up, they convert 
it into British Indian coin, and when it goes down, they change it into 
Hali Sicca rupees, and without any trouble they make between 15 and 20 
per cent, per annum on the average. This created havdc, especially at 
tlie time when the trade season was on. What the Government did was, 
they put by a certain amount of money, and when the exchange, accord^ 
ing to their idea, went down below a certain level, they immediately 
wont into the market and offered to buy, the coins, and thus they kept 
the exchange at the rate at which it ought to be. We began operation 
in that way somewhere in the year 1005, and at present the currency is, 
and has been for a long time, absolutely stabilised. So that, I submit, 
there is nothing wrong in the Finance Department coming into the open 
market and saying, '‘Now we are not going to stand any such nonsense. 

If this is going to reduce the value of our gilt-edged securities, w’e are 
going to restore the equilibrium." Therefore, there is a great deal to 
be said in favour of my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty's suggestion. 

Before I sit down, I w'ould respectfully tell the Government two 
things; first, don’t impose this taxation, but find out some other way 
of meeting this deficit, and the next thing is, do not appoint this Com- 
mittee at present. 

Mr, R. S. Saxma (Nominated : Non-Official) : Sir, the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, while regretting 

S ';erday their inability to congratulate the Honourable Sir George 
uster on the difficult 'Budget proposals which ho has placed before 
the House, were, however, generous enough to offer him their great 
sympathies. Sir. I should like also to offer the Honourable the Finance 
IV^ember my sympathies, my very, very sincere sympathies indeed, but 
from a very different point of view altogether, and for a very different 
reason. The high and exalted office of Chancellorship of the Indian Ex- 
chequer has very high and valued privileges, which may be the envy of 
even the Chancellor of His Majesty’s Government in England, but it 
has also certain misfortunes. The Indian Chancellor has to pass thrmigh 
certain ordeals. He has also to undergo, by virtue of that very offiw, 
certain mental tortures. But I think, Sir, that no torture is more diffi- 
cult to endure or to tolerate from his point of view than this mfi^tal 
torture of being glued to his seat for two full days and forced to listen 
to amateurish discourses on Indian finance, currency and exchange. 

We have been, treated these two days, with monotonous reiteratiOT, 
to the time worn parrot cry of a cut in the military expenditure. We 
have listened also with a great deal of patience to the provOTbtal twic^ 
told talc of a drastic retrenchment in the public services. But. to my 
mind the only constructive criticisms — unless this House takes what Jnr. 
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Mbdy would call a coDstructive suggestion, namely, the taxing of agri- 
cultural incomes, which, to my mind, is a wholly destructive suggestion, 
far from being a constructive one — ^the only constructive criticisms on the 
•Budget ^ere made by Mr. Chetty when he examined the whole question 
from the point of view of the ways and means, the only other ve^ con- 
structive criticism, and a very useful one indeed, was made by that^latest 
but the Ihost brilliant and outstanding acquisition to the Opposition 
Front Benches, Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar. With the protest that ho 
made against the spreading over of the Military Budget expenses, and 
also with the protest he made against committing this House to any kind 
of settlement of the question of salaries of men recruited to the public 
services in anticipation of what will be done^ under the new Government 
of India Act, I think every one will be in perfect agreement, and I hope 
that the Honourable the Finance Member will feel the force of his 
argument. 

The Honourable the Leader of the Opposition yesterday said, in the 
course of his twenty minutes speech, half-a-dozen times, that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member failed in his attempt not only to explore all 
the possible »avenues of making retrenchments, but also to explore all 
the means of getting more revenue. Although I am not a student of 
finance, yet, from a common sense point of view, any one who has read 
the Budget will find and will feel convinced that Diwan Bahadur Banga- 
chariar’s charge against the Honourable the Finance Member is wholly 
unjustified. Ho has devoted a whole chapter, he has taken the House 
into his confidence, as to what be has done in the way of retrenchment, 
and what he proposes to do further in that direction with the help of 
the Members of this House. With regard to exploring all possible avenues 
of increasing the revenues of the State, he has given, though not explicitly, 
suggestions which perhaps have misspd the attention of a largo number 
of Members of this House, and I was not a little surprised that practically 
no mention nor any constructive criticism has been made upon those 
avenues of new revenue which the Honourable the Finance Member expels 
to get if he is able to carry the House with him in his suggestions. In 
the course of his concluding remarks, the Honourable the Finance Member 
said : 


"As an example of new sources of revenue which demand /P®*^^** ^ 

specially refer to the consumption of tobacco, tho consumption of matches and 
also death dutW If we examine the fiscal systems of 
that, in almost all cases, great reliance la placed on these sources of revenue. 

It is very surprising that, so far, the Indian Legislature has not devoted 
its attention to the purpose of tackling these sources. Ihe committee 
that he foreshadows for the purpose of going into the question of tobacco, 
I think, will be very welcome, and if I may offer him a suggestion, I 
would suggest that tho committee which is to examine the que^ion ol 
tobacco might also go into the question of matches, so that the Finance 
Member may be able to elaborate his views m a concrete fashion and 
place them before the House for acceptance. As regards the question 
of death duties, I think the matter is a very simple one. We have got 
to get some sort of legal and technical ideas about it, and for that purpose. 
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we have only to find out how it has been worked out In countries im 
which this practice has prevailed, and I think it will not be difficult for 
us to get some workable basis. 

Lastly, I think that the Finance Member is entitled to the gratitude 
of the country for one very outstanding and assuring statement that he 
has made in the course of the Budget statement, which was long over- 
due. If any man who is connected with the Indian money market or 
the finances of this country is asked, what is one of the main reasons for 
t^^he deplorably weak state of exchange and consequently for the w^eak posi- 
tion of Indian finances, he would unhesitatingly say that it is due to 
the crop of rumours regarding an impending change in the ratio from 
18d. to 16d. These rumours are responsible for the flight of capital from 
this country because peof)le want to take advantage of this IBd. ratio, and 
for the stop of the flow of capital to this country. Therefore it was 
very necessai'y to have not a halting but a very definite and very deli- 
berate assurance that would convince bankers .and others having commit- 
ments, as regards the willingness of the Government to stick to its statu- 
tory obligations. It was long overdue and the assurance that the Finance 
Member has given on the floor of this House should be very welcome to 
bankers and others interested in Indian finance and would materially 
help the financial soundness of this country. I would also say, by way of 
advice to the Finance Minister, that it would bo a very good policy for 
hiiTi and his Government if he gets more into touch with the bankers, 
especially the exchange bankers, who are the people to whom ho has to 
look for help and who are the only people who can help him, wdien he 
goes to the market for a loan or when he has to remit money to the 
Sccret.ary of State or when he has to sell Treasury Bills. These people 
help more than the Indian Chambers of Commerce or Purshotamdases, 
who give more trouble than real .help in these m.atters. Th.at tried 
friend of India, the late Sir William Meyer, adopted this policy and met the 
bankers in Calcutta .at a, Conference, and the result of that was very help- 
ful to the money market in a period of exceptional difficulty. As at 
present situated, there is no machinery for frequent consultations between 
the bankers and the Finance Member and it is of the utmost importance 
'th.at such machinery should be immediately est.ablishod The House, 
however, is grateful to Sir George Schuster for the assurance clearly made 
that he docs not nie.an to surrender to Bombay’s blackmail in the matter 
of the ratio. ' 

Sir Hari Singb Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : If I intervene in this debate, it is because I wish to 
draw' the attention of the Honour.able the Finance Member to his speech 
of last year. The retrenchment of the Central expenditure was raised 
Iasi year in the course of the debate and it was suggested that a re- 
trenchment committee should be appointed for the purpose of overhauling 
the Central expenditure. Dealing with this question, the Honourable the 
Finance Member, ip his speech on the 28th February Iqist year, said : 

‘‘Rut I -should be deceivino;' this Assembly if I were to hoM out any expectation of 
large economies in this direction. I doubt whether it is adequately realised to what 
an extent the giadual development of the present form of constitution is placing in- 
creased work on the shoulders of the officials of the Central Government and I do not 
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think it is an exaggeration to say that there is not a single d^ai’tment of the Gr»v- 
ernment of India in which those occupying the higher appointments are not at present 
overworked. Indeed 1 think it is far more likely that as representative institutions 
jrrow and sessions of the Legislative Assembly become longer it will be necessary 
^ divide up some of the existing departments and create new appointments for re- 
presentation in this Assembly." 

9 

Dealing witti the question of policy, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber said : 

‘‘On the other hand if we turn to what I describe as the second class of economy 
on a big scale, I would ask Honourable Members to consider how I can possibly tackle 
questions of that kind w^hcn we stc'tnd as wc do today on the eve of a constitutional 
revision. This matter cannot be dealt with pending the constitutional revision. 1 
want Honourable Members to understand this, because I confess that I did feel thiit 1 
came before them with a much poorer statement, a much poorer record of work done in 
the way of retrenchment than I had hoped for when I spoke at this time last year." 

The position regarding retrenchment wag stated by the Honourable the 
Finance Member in his Budget speech last year in unmistakable terms. 
He said that large retrenchmenis are only possible if there is a change of 
policy. That change of policy cannot be embarked upon by the Oov- 
ernment of India pending the constitutional revision. Now, I wish to ask 
the Honourable Member whether the situation this year is any different 
to what it was last year. It is perfectly true that since then the Bound 
'Fable Conference has taken place and it is equally true that it is to con- 
tinue its labours and finally decide upon the constitutional issue in the 
near future but so far as the present year is concerned, I venture to sub- 
mit that there is absolutely no difference between the position of the Gov- 
ernment as it was last year, and if so how could the Government of India 
commit themselves to large policies of retrenchment which they have ad- 
mitted are only possible if there is a constitutional revision. That being 
(Ik case Sir, I beg to ask what, good would be served by appointing 
a committee — it does not matter whether it is a committee of this House 
or a committee of experts outside this House. Honourable Members on 
this side of the House have been feeling for a number of years, that if 
any drastic changes are to be made in the national expenditure, they must 
begin with the military expenditure. I think the Honourable the Finance 
Member probably remembers what was said in the course of the discussions 
last year. When this question was raised, the Honourable the Finance 
Member said that large cuts in the military expenditure would he only 
possible if there was a chancre in the military policy. Now, I beg to ask this. 
In order to remind mv Honourable friend on the other side, I would 
fead to him and for the benefit of the House a few sentences on this sub- 
ject. The Honourable the Finance Member said : 


"But wlmt.ever room Iben?. is for roduction in military cxpcncliiure that again in 
^ KuPipot wliicb on a lar m scale we cannot tackle just at the precent stag©. Wo are 
committed to this programme of re-equipment and as soon as that is completed the 
future will be considered but I do not bcHeve that it would have been possible to deal 
With that nuepfion in a more drastic and effective way than I have done in the 
circumstances which face us this year." 

« 0 

Then I interrupted and I asked him this* question; “1 thought, you were 
coming to the change of poh’cyl" Tlie Finance Member said: “I was 
^**y^ng to make it clear that changes of policy could not be considered at 
the present stage". Now, Sir, that is the plain issue. You are not in 
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a position to consider a change of policy regarding the military expend!- 
ture. You are not in a position to consider a change of policy regard- 
ing civil expenditure. If you are not in a position to consider a change 
of policy in these two directions, I beg to ask what good would be done 
by the appointment of a Ketrenchment Committee. Sir, nobody in this. 
House need have any misgivings about the utility of a Betrencnment Com- 
mittee if properly constituted and given wide terms of reference. I 
happen to be the author of the Retrenchment Committee Resolution in 
1922 which the Government opposed and which I carried in spite of the 
opposition of the Government and that resulted in the appointment of the 
Inchcape Committee, and when that Committee was appointed the con- 
stitutional changes that are now adumbrated were not at all on the horizoji, 
and the result of it was that the Inchcape Committee dealt with estab- 
lished facts and with the constitution as it then existed and as it exists 
today. That being the case, the Inchcape Committee in 1923 made cer- 
tain retrenchments. But those retrenchments were not retrenchments 
which the Committee would have made if there had been a cardinal 
change in the policy. I therefore submit that this is not the time for 
the appointment of a committee: and as the Honourable the Finance 
Member has said that this committee w^ill only deal with the revision of 
civil expenditure, I submit it will be one of those committees to which the 
Honourable Raja Bahadur Krishnarnachariar has referred, namely, a com- 
mittee in the case of which its own cost w^ould exceed the saving that is 
likely to accrue from its appointment. 

Then, Sir, I pass on to the next question, that about additional taxa- 
tion. The two heads under which additional taxation falls are customs 
and income-tax. Now, on the subject of income-tax, I wish again to read 
to this House the statement which the Honourable the Finance Member's 
Department submitted to the Government of India when they were calling 
for the report on the revision of income-tax. In Appendix II to the 
Government of India Despatch occur these senlences, w’hich the Honour- 
able Members would do well to remember. The Board of Revenue, speak-: 
ing of the incidence of income-tax in this country and comparing it with 
the incidence of income-tax in England observe as follow^s. They say : 

*Ti is also worth mentioning that although the assessable limit in the case of a 
single person is somewliat higher in India than in England, the percentage taken as 
tax of the lower incomes in India, if I may rely on the tables at the end of the draft 
Ceylon Ordinance, which were prepared by an expert from Somerset House, is actually 
higher — and a great deal higher — in the case of earned incomes in India than in the 
United Kingdom, even if for the purposes of comparison unmarried persons in the 
United Kingdom are taken. The table shows the following percentages ; 


Income— all earned. 


Rs. 

Income, 2,400 
Income, 2,6^00 
Income, 3,000 


British India 
fall classes). 

, 62*5 

65-16 
, 78-13 


United Kingdom 
(single persons). 

20 

28-33 

70 


Even where the income is all unearned, the tax on an income of Rs. 2,400 for all 
classes of assessees other than companies and registered firms, is Rs. 62-5 in India 
against Rs. 60 for a single person in the United Kingdom.*’ 
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Sow, Sir, this is the statement prepared by the the Board of Eevenue pre- 
sented to the Govemment of India, and it shows that the Indian scale of 
income-tax for the smaller incomes is in some cases three times as much 

it is in*the United Kingdom; and yet we are told that the income-tax. 
in India is a comparatively lighter burden upon the people. 

Well, 'Sir, I leave that statement at that. I now pass on to the next 
point. Thfe Honourable the Finance Member says, “You have got to^ 
meet this deficit of Ks. 14 crores, and if you do not allow us to raise the 
income-tax and the super-tax and to raise the Customs duties, how is this 
wide gap to be bridged?’* Sir, I would ask the Honourable tlie Finance 
Member to read the proceedings of the first Assembly of 1921, 1922 and 
1923, and he will find that in those years also the country was faced with 
licavy deficits : and yet those heavy deficits were met not by the levy of 
such heavy taxation as is sought to be imposed this year. Wo have been 
told that this is an abnormal year and that the deficit is due to abnormal 
CM uses. T quite remember the Honourable Member saying that how much* 
('{ it is due to abnormal causes and how much to causes which are not 
exactly abnormal cannot bo stated. But I will assume that at any rate 
a half of the deficit is due to abnormal causes and the other half is due 
fo other causes. If that be the case, T submit that half of the deficit 
should not have been met from taxation, which has been permanently 
levied on the country. I submit this is one of those cases in which ab- 
normal deficits must be met by abnormal remedies, and the only abnormal 
remedy I can suggest is the cutting down of all expenditure. The Honour- 
able Mr. Mody made, Sir, a very pointed suggestion to the Honourable the 
Finance Member. He said that this question about the capitation tax has 
l)(*on agitating the Government of India for a very long time. If the 
Honourable the Finance Member will read the Eeport of the Central Com- 
mitjee, he will find that for the last 20 years the country has been agitat- 
ing over this capitation rate every year and it has been objecting to its 
legality and to the justice of its imposition. Well, that question has not 
yet been settled, and I submit that as it has now been agitated for a very^ 
long time, it must now be settled. There are certain other charges to 
v'hich the Simon Commission referred in their own Eeport and to which 
a pertinent reference occurs in the Eeport of the Central Committee. I 
ihiuk, if T am not mistaken there is a reference also in the Report of 
the Round Table Conference. Now what we on this side of the House 
want is this that while you are carrying on the Government of India 
you are absolutely oblivious to the claims of justice; you are absolutely 
oblivious to the demand that has been made to you from year to 
y()ar from the Opposition Benches. I can speak, Sir, of tlio last 
ten years — the life of this Assembly from 1921 down to the present 
clay — and if you will look back at the proceedings of those years, 
you will find that that has been the outcry. What have the Govern- 
tuont done during all those ten years? I quite admit that the Gov- 
ernment of India are not independent of influences from outside. T 

iilso admit that the Government of India as at present constituted are 
merelv an agency Government, but in spite of that I submit that the Gov- 
ernment of India should take this House into their confidence and tell us 
^8 to what they have done to voice tfte feelings of the people of this 

country. I remember. Sir, reading in the Report of the Joint Parlia- 

mentary Committee that whenever the Government of India and the Legis- 
lative Assembly are in agreement upon any question of policy, the 
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a position to consider a change of policy regarding the military expend!, 
ture. You are not in a position to consider a change of policy regard- 
ing civil expenditure. If you are not in a position to consider a change 
of policy in these two directions, I beg to ask what good would be done 
by the appointment of a Eetrenchment Committee. Sir, nobody in this. 
House need have any misgivings about the utility of a Betrenchment Corn- 
mittee if properly constituted and given wide terms of reference. i 
happen to be the author of the Betrenchment Committee Eesolution in 
1922 which the Government opposed and which I carried in spite of tlio 
opposition of th(i Government and that resulted in the appointment of the 
Inchcape Committee, and when that Committee was appointed the con- 
stitut.ioiial changes that are now adumbrated were not at all on the horizoji, 
and the result of it was that the Inchcape Committee dealt with estab- 
lished . facts and with the constitution as it then existed and as it exists 
today. That being the case, the Inchcape Committee in 1923 made cer- 
tain retrenchments. But those retrenchments were not retrenchments 
which the Committee would have made if there had been a cardinal 
change in the policy. I therefore submit that this is not the time for 
the appointment of a committee : and as the Honourable the Finance 
Member has said that this committee will only deal with the revision of 
civil expenditure, I submit it will be one of those committees to which the 
Honourable Baja Bahadur Krishnainachariar has referred, namely, a com- 
mittee in the case of which its own cost would exceed the saving that is 
likely to accrue from its appointment. 

Then, Sir, I pass on to the next question, that about additional taxa- 
tion. The two heads under which additional taxation falls are customs 
and income-tax. Now, on the subject of income-tax, I wash again to read 
to this House the statement which the 'Honourable the Finance Member's 
Department submitted to the Government of India when they were calling 
for the report on the revision of income-tax. In Appendix II to the 
Government of India Despatch occur these sentences, which the Honour- 
able Members would do well to remember. The Board of Bevonue, speak- 
ing of the incidence of income-tax in this country and comparing it with 
the incidence of income-tax in England observe as follows. They say : 

**It is also worth mentioning that although the assessable limit in the case of a 
single person is somewhat higher in India than in England, the percentage taken as 
tax of the lower incomes in India, if I may rely on the tables at the end of the draft 
Ceylon Ordinance, which w'cre prepared by an expert from Somerset House, is actually 
higher — and a great deal higher — ^in the case of earned incomes in India than in the 
United Kingdom, even if for the purposes of comparison unmarried persons in the 
United Kingdom are taken. The table shows the following percentages : 


Income — all earned. 


Ks. 

Income, 2,400 
Income, 2,500 
Income, 3,000 


British India 
(all classes). 

. 62-5 

65-10 
78-13 


United Kingdom 
(single persons). 

20 

28-33 

70 


Even where the income is all unearned, the tax on an income of Rs. 2,400 for aJ 
classes of assessees other than companies and registered firms, is Rs. 62-5 in India 
against Rs. 60 for a single person in the United Kingdom.** 
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Xow, Sir, this is the statement prepared by the the Board of Kevenue pre- 
sented to the Government of India, and it shows that the Indian scale of 
income-tax for the smaller incomes is in some cases three times as much 
jffi it is in ‘the United Kingdom; and yet we are told that the income-tax. 
in India is a comparatively lighter burden upon the people. 

Well, 'Sir, I leave that statement at that. I now pass on to the next 
point. Th*e Honourable the Finance Member says, “You have got to 
meet this deficit of Rs. 14 crores, and if you do not allow us to raise the 
income-tax and the super-tax and to raise the Customs duties, how is this 
'.vide gap to be bridged?” Sir, I would ask the Honourable tlic Finance 
Member to read the proceedings of the first Assembly of 1921, 1922 and 
1023, and he will find that in those years also the country was faced with 
licavy deficits : and yet those heavy deficits were met not by the levy of 
such heavy taxation as is sought to be imposed this year. We have been 
told that this is an abnormal year and that the deficit is due to abnormal 
('.inses. I quite remember the Honourable Member saying that how much- 
of it is due to abnormal causes and how much to causes which are not 
exactly abnormal cannot be stated. But I will assume that at any rate 
a half of the deficit is due to abnormal causes and the other half is due 
(o other causes. If that be tliQ case, T submit that half of the deficit 
should not have been met from taxation, which has been permanently 
levied on the country. I submit this is one of those cases in which ab- 
normal deficits must be met by abnormal remedies, and the only abnormal 
remedy I can suggest is the cutting down of all expenditure. The Honour- 
able Mr. Mody made, Sir, a very pointed suggestion to the Honourable the 
Finance Member. He said that this question about the capitation tax has 
boon agitating the Government of India for a very long time. If the 
Honourable the Finance Member will read the Report of the Central Com* 
mitjeo, he will find that for the last 20 years the country has been agitat- 
ing over this capitation rate every year and it has been objecting to its 
logality and to the justice of its imposition. Well, that question has not 
yet been settled, and I submit that ag it has now been agitated for a very^ 
long time, it must now be settled. There arc certain other charges to 
v'hich the Simon Commission referred in their own Report and to which 
a pertinent reference occurs in the Report of the Central Committee. I 
think, if I am not mistaken there is a reference also in the Report of 
the Round Table Conference. Now what we on this side of the House 
want is this that while you are carrying on the Governmcuit of India 
you are absolutely oblivious to the claims of justice; you are absolutely 
oblivious to the demand that has been made to you from year to 
year from the Opposition Benches. I can speak, Sir, of the last 
ton years — the life of this Assembly from 1921 down to the present 
day — and if you will look back at the proceedings of those years, 
you will find that that has been the outciy. What have the Govern- 
ment done during all those ten years? I quite admit that the Gov- 
ernment of India are not independent of influences from outside. T 

admit that the Government of India as at present constituted are 
merelv an a<rency Government, but in spite of that I submit that the Gov- 
omment of India should take this House into their confidence and tell us 
as to what they have done to voice the feelings of the people of this 

country. I remember. Sir, reading in the Report of the Joint Parlia- 

mentary Committee that whenever the Government of India and the Legis- 
lative Assembly are in agreement upon any question of policy, the 
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Secretary of State would stand aside. If the Gpvemment of India had taken 
this House into their confidence on these large questions of policy, I have 
no doubt, Sir, that the opinions of the Government of India would have 
been greatly fortified. 

Then, Sir, reference has been made by my Honourable friend, Mian Shah 
Nawaz, to the advisability of taxing India's foreign investments. I do 
nol think my friend, the Mian Sahib, has ever carefully considered that 
question. Sir, why does capital flow out of this country ? Because the 
• capitalist in this country finds a more lucrative investment in foreign coun- 
tries, and are you to prevent your own countrymen from making more 
money from his foreign investments by taxing him in this country? 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Why should they not be taxed? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Why should they not be taxed? If they are 
taxed, the money that they make from their foreign investments is money 
which comes back to this country, and that money would be lost to you. 
It is a benefit which they confer on the people of this country. The fact 
is that on account of heavy taxation a large quantity of capital is going out 
of this country and it is a blot upon the financial policy of Government 
that this large capital finds a more lucrative investment in foreign countries 
than in this country. It is the duty of the Government to adopt such 
means as would prevent people from investing their money outside this 
country. But to tax them because they invest in foreign bonds and foreign 
securities is certainly not one way of doing it. 

Sir, one last point 1 wish to suggest to the Honourable the Finance 
Member in connection with this general discussion, and it is this. It has 
been suggested, I think, by various speakers from this side of the House 
that, while we entirely sympathise with the Honourable the Finance Mcniher 
in his misfortune, we do not see how we can assist him by voting the 
taxes which he wishes to levy upon this country. If he would take Bome 
of us into his confidence and tell us in what way he is prepared to meet 
us, wcj should be prep'arcd to make constructive suggestions for the purpose 
of tiding over the difficulties in this year. Such a course, if I remember 
aright, was adopted in the first Assembly, and I therefore submit that if 
we are driven to vote according to the demand of the Government, tlie 
Opposition will find themselves constrained to oppose the measures of addi- 
tional taxation. But if the Honourable the Finance Member wished to 
take into his confidence the Members of this side of the House, I am quite 
sure that we shall be able to devise some means for tiding over the tem- 
]:orarv difficulties in which the Government of India find themselves. 

Mr. Jamal Muhammad Saib (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Sir, lot 
me first congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member on the able and 
lucid way in which he has presented his Budget. The economic review 
of certain main items of trade which he has caused Dr. Meek, our able 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence, to prepare is very welcome 
indeed. I, may I say all of us, quite appreciate the difficulties the Finance 
Member has been*,faced with, some of them beyond thp control of anybody. 

Now, Sir, as the Honourable' the Finance Member rightly points out, 
the fall in prices has affected most severely a country like India whoso 
economic activity is mainlv directed to the production of primary agricul- 
tural products. The remedy for this obviously lies in two directions — iw 
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regulating our fiscal and financial policies in such a way as to enable our 
poor agriculturist to realise as high a price as possible for his agricultural 
product, and in rapidly industrialising the country. But the policy pursued 
by the Government at least after the close of the Great War does not seem 
to have these objects in view, but does seem to run in a diametrically 
oyiposite direction, to the serious detriment of the best interests of the 
country. Pious hopes and professions do not help us. We have long 
passed all those stages. What we really want now are acts to demonstrate 
those good intentions. 

It is this distrust of the financial and fiscal policies of the Govern- 

— both commission and. omission — which had been persistently pur- 
sued by them against the declared wishes of the people and their serious 
effect on the economic life of the country in all its aspects, that had driven 
1h(‘ people, including the business sections, to blank despair. Herein must 
be sought some of the real causes for the spread of (lie civil disobedience 
movement and its striking success even in a country like India. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member is apparently satisfied with the 
little shrinkage as he puts it in the visilile balance of trade in favour of 
India. I don’t agree with him there. First, I would with all deference, 
submit to him that his present method of calculating the balance of trade 
is faulty and misleading, as it hides away from our view falls in exports, 
set off by shrinkages in tlie import of treasure. Both are serious evils, but 
the fall in the import of treasure is even more serious than the fall in 
exports, as it is this import of treasure which goes to make up the wealth 
of the country. 

Since whenever there is a great shortage in the exports, there will 
always be something like a corresponding fall in the imports of treasure 
under the present system ; these two evils hide one another. That is why 
1 consider the present method of arriving at the balance of trade faulty 
and misleading. In my humble opinion the real balance of trade is one that’ 
shows only the balance as between exports and imports of merchandise 
witl«^)ut including treasure, jis that would be more reliable and instructive 
for comparison purposes and as it is through such a favourable balance 
of trade, after meeting Home charges and other foreign remittances, we 
get the treasure from abroad which is really the investment of the masses. 

Sir, in a minute I will try to show why I attach so much importance 
to the balance of trade and to the method of arriving at it. On an average, 
in the three official years 1923-24, 1924-25 and 1926-26, which, I consider, 
must really be taken as normal years for obvious reasons, we imported 
about 69 crores of gold and silver, as acrainst only an average of 33J crores 
fov the last three calendar years of 1928 to 1930, as given by Dr. Meek in 
his Review'. 

Now, Sir, may I point out therefore to the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber that the real shrinkage in the balance of trade is really more serious and 
lueans much more to this country and its financial position. 

Sir, I w’oiild likewise like to point out to my Honourable friend that 
the present fall in our exports is the second of the series within the last 
few years. Our exports had once before dropped from a higher level to a 
lower one. I mean when it fell down to 309 crores in the official year 
1926-27 owing to the most deplorable exchange and currency policy of the 
Government from the, average of 382 crores of the same three normal years 
mentioned above — namely, 23-24, 24-25 arid 25-26. When it is thus realised 
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that the present fall of about 80 crores for the current year is a second 
and additional drop in our level of exports, it cannot certainly be treated 
so lightly. 

Sir, I thoroughly agree witli the Honourable the Finance Member that tlui 
•drop in the prices of our export articles is more serious than the one in 
import articles. This is really an evil, as we have to measure out mow.^ 
of our productions to get comparatively less of the foreign articles im- 
ported. But I cannot agree with him when he says that the present level 
of low prices of our export articles should be maintained in o^rder to have 
•outlets for our exports. It may be desirable but not practicable, as the 
prices of our export commodities are much below even the bare cost of 
production — leave alone the necessary margins for the agriculturist for his 
little savings and for the risks and chances of his profession in a country 
where much depends on the vagaries of the monsoon. Further, he Inis 
also to spare some little money to buy his necessaries of life and it is Ihis 
absence of all his savings and sparings that had seriously affected his pur- 
chasing power to the detriment of our industries, and to the even mom 
serious detriment of the labour classes who depend on the prosperity of 
agriculture and industries for their w^age levels and their very employment. 

Sir, it is thus clear that the present level of i)riccs cannot be maintaiiiod 
•or reduced without serious injury to the general economic structure of the 
country. There is only one way out of this fix. There is only one solution 
to this complicated and comprehensive question and it is this. S'omething 
requires to be done which, without affecting our outlets, would make our 
local prices more economic or at least more practicable for our producers. 
In other words you will have to raise up a little our local rupee price's 
W’ithout affecting our export parities as measured by foreign currencies. 
You can only do that by lowering the ratio to its more natural level. L 
cannot think of any otlier w^ay to get out of this dilemma. I do say it 
that 1/6 is not the na,tural level as our prices hud not adjusted themselves 
to it. That is why we find the strange phenomena referred to by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member in his speech on the Bail way Budget'. 1 
refer to his reference where when the Railway Board thought of a reduction 
in the railway rates of certain agricultural products, it was found that local 
rates were above export parities. That is all due io the non-ad justmeiit 
of our prices to the 1/6 ratio. 

I do not deny the fact that the present fall in prices and depression 
in trade is mainly due to w'orld-causes of which we have no control. But 
a portion of it is also due to the unnatural — if you fight shy of that w^’ord — 
1 will say, wrong ratio. Thd w’orld depression will go away one of thest' 
days, but even after that there will be the trouble so far ns it is due 
the changed ratio. In other words, there is a world-wdde depression, anH 
we are suffering along wdth the other countries of the w^orld in that respect. 
We have no complaint there, and this even at the w’orst is after all a passing 
phase. But in addition to that there is the added trouble due to the nii- 
natural ratio. So our troubles and sufferings arc tw'ofold. This latti'i* 
trouble v/ill go on hampering us even after the w’orld depression passes 
away, and that is why I say that, until w’e revert to 1/4 again, we won’t 
see the end of our difficulties. You speak of shaking confidence. Why 
didn’t you think of it in 1920 and 1927? You say if you drop 1/6, it will 
mean unstability. Why should it be so? Wc were able to maintain a 
fairly stabilised exchange at 1 /4 fqr quite a long time without any difficulty. 
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f it is possible for you to maintain it at 1/6 and keep up your obligations, 
lobody can dispute it that it should certainly be much easier to maintain 
t at 1/4. Anyway when the country wants it why do you want to stand 
n its Vay ? You often repeat that the Government would maintain the ratio 
)[■ 1/6 — even the Eight Honourable Mr. Benii has become a new convert 

0 this slogan — ^with all the resources at its command. What for? Is it 
•ight to use the resources of tlie people against themselves and that for 
•rcing R thing on them against their w’ishes. To maintain a higher level 
)f exchange may be good for those countries like Great Britain whose 
inports are much larger than her exports and who further depend on foreign 
‘ountries for their raw materials and their very foodstuffs. Our require- 
nonts are quite different. We want an assured and profitable outlet for 
iur agricultural products like America. For that a lower exchange is a 
lecessity. That is why America did so much to keep down her exchange 
ovcl as compared to European currencies. 

You speak of the flight of capital ; but is it not this higher ratio that is 
Dutting a prefnium on the export of capital? Till you lower your ratio, 
you will continue to have this flight of capital. Your remedy to raise up 

rate of interest on Government borrowings and for the trade here in the 
•oiintry to attract back the capital is simply a useless and a most harmful 
jne, to say the least of it. 

Now, (Sir, as regards the proposed enhancements of taxes on income, 

1 wonder whether the Honourable the Finance Member has really seriously 
jonsidered what he is proposing. He wishes further to victimise those 
rcry classes who are the worst sufferers of the present prolonged sovcire 
If'pre&sion. Evidently conscious of the wrong he is thus doing to the 
wny sections of the community who were anxiously waiting for 

:(‘iit?.f in those respects from the hands of the Government and not further 
a’ushiiig burdens, the Honourable the Finance Member descends to 
^pc^cial pleading and apparently having deceived or satisfied himself by 
superficial and hasty consideration of the matter, now tries to satisfy 
others. He docs not want to reduce the salaries of the high paid G(w- 
■annient officials as that would be '‘selecting the particular class of 
'rcvorninent oflicials for bearing a special burden’*. And so he proposes 
::ortain increases in the rates of the taxes on income to apply to all 
sections of the people, apparently satisfying his conscience that ho had 
^hiis distributed the burden on all classes concerned equitably. We in list 
)e grateful to him for not including the agricultural classes with uddi- 
iiional land revenue proposals in his scheme of equal distribution of the 
:)urden over all classes, for that should be even more equitable from his 
[Joint of view. 

Now, Sir, did he also consider the other aspects of the question? 
i'bat while the official classes were enjoying secured high salaries and 
"ther allowances fixed at a time when the cost of living was much 
hgber than now, perhaps only benefiting, as a side issue, by the succes- 
sive heavy (b*ops in the cost of commodities and foodstuffs, all the other 
sretions had suffered twice within the last five years alone i)y the fall 
'n prices and the consequent economic depression in agriculture, trade 
rind industry. Sir, I mean, first when the exchange was pushed up to 
by the manipulations of the Government and their other actions and 
riow again mainly, I advisedly say mainly, due to the serious world-wide 
hade depression " we dre now in.* So if y^e look at it p!operly it is not 
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au equitable treatment that is proposed, but an additional unbeavablo 
burden on certain sections and a comparably light new one on qertain. 
others. Sir, I therefore submit that the proposed new additions to 
taxes on income are neither sound nor just. 

T will just say a few words as regards the details of the proposed new 
additional taxation. It goes up to 26 pies in the rupee in the shape of 
income-tax and a further 7$ pics in the rupee in, the shape of super-tax. 
So ihe maximum comes to 101 pies on the 102 pies of the rupee. If 
we bear in mind thjit many legitimate and necessary items of business 
expenditure are disallowed and that people arc not even allow'cd to S( i 

off business profits against ihe losses incupred in the preceding years 

Goveriimont only goes shares witli you when you liave profits and not 
when you have losses — that assessces have to be maintaining their 
families and a costly business establishment even during loss years all 
the same and that over and above all these the businessmen have to bo 
paying interest on their borrowings for all years good or bad, wc can 
easily imagine the pliglit of the poor assessee. 

What is there left for him? Why should he do business at all, or 
run an industry with all the difiiculties and risks staring him thus in 
his face? Is it to pay out of his previous accumulated capital or landed 
assets for tlio fun of domg business? Is this the way to encourage the 
industrial and commercial development of the country? Is it not rather 
the surest way to cripple and crush down the country in these respects? 

Sir, I repeat that the proposed scheme of additional taxes on income 
is neither just nor sound. It means the sweeping away of even tlio 
little savings of the people visible here and there into the coffers of an 
extravagant and reckless (lovemmont, to the further serious detnmint 
of tliO economic and industrial life of the country. The country cannot 
now' bear any additional burden. It rather requires rtdief very badly, 
even, if it be to reconstruct its sorely damaged economic structure. The 
remedy lies m rigorous retrenchment and reduction of expenditure, belli 
Civil and Military and not in additional taxation. The Government* will 
never retreiudi of their own accord. It has to be forced upon tlirni. 
They speak of retrenchment. Where is retrenchment? Last year Ihoir 
Budget was for 135 crores and it is the same 135 crores this year. It is 
not retrenchment they are carrying. They are playing with figures and 
they expect us to be always swallowing their sweet w-ords minus acts\ 
We want action and not sw^cet W'ords and pious hopes. Wo do nv)t 
want to be fooled any longer. Wo can't afford to be. Only if we refuse 
to sanction the new additional taxation they want, they will really begin 
to retrench. So let us refuse them the new additional taxes, l.et them 
retrench, and if after that, when w'e arc satisfied that they have reduced 
expenditure in harmony with the changed conditions and if we tl^en find 
that they require more money, it will be for us then and not till then 
consider any additional or new taxations, hut on a certain accepted 
principle, and that principle shall be that all such new or additional tax(?s 
shall be of such a nature as w’ould help us in the building up of our 
economic and industrial prosperity and not of the kind that would further 
and further cripple us in those directions. 

Sir, I therefore submit in all humility that the proposed additional 
taxation on incopie should neither be accepted nor granted by this House 
representing as it does the peopJe of the country. 
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The reduction in the military expenditure is too small. It is primarily 
the very heavy expenditure under this head that puts an undue strain 
on the long-suffering taxpayers and also retards all progress in the nation- 
building departments of the country, which are our crying needs today. 

It is UK St disappointing that it should still be above 50 crores. It 
should bo below 40 crores by this time, in harmony with the changed 
times and circumstances. The general outlook of the world as regards 
military. preparations is much changed since the Great War and is further 
changing for the better. 

Further, Russia has long ceased to be an imperialistic aggressive 
power. In these circumstances why should we still want such a large 
military establishment, .and that at a time when even the militarist 
European powers, generally too suspicious of each other, ^finding after 
bitter experiences that aggressive nationalism and wars do not pay in the 
long run, but rather result in serious harm to the very people that follow 
ihat creed, are almost every day reducing their forces and armaments. 

Any detached and impartial observer cannot therefore help fi.*eling 
that if we call a halt to the imperialistic ideas on the frontier, eschew 
rigorously all aggressive forward policies and entrust the people in the 
main with the defence of their own country by taking to the Indiariisation 
of the Army in a .right earnest spirit, it should not be difficult to have, 
before long, an Army quite enough for our real needs and thoroughly 
efficient but at about half the present cost. 

Sir, I cannot understand why an enhancement of the export duty on 
new skins and hides did not occur to the Honourable the Finance Member. 
Since the import of finished leathers and leather goods Into the country 
is so small — only less than a crore of rupees against the annual production 
of 40 to 50 crores worth of raw skins and hides in the country — and since 
by an import duty on manufacirtured goods alone, this important indigon- 
ons key industry cannot be protected and developed against foreign ex- 
ploitation of our raw materials, an export duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem 
was imposed in 1919, but Government, being misled by the artificial agita- 
tion mainly engineered, and influenced by interested foreign interests 
established in the Northern parts of the country for the export of raw 
to America and Europe, reduced the rate to 5 per cent, in 1923. Since 
then the industry has been struggling very hard to keep up its footing. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member's time is up. I want him 
to conclude in a minute or two. 

Hr. Jamal Muhammad Saib: Immediately after that c.ame the 

stunning blow caused by the enhancement of the exchange ratio to 1/6,. 
and after that the world depression in trade. While the industry was 
struggling against all these adverse circumstances, the American Govern- 
ment in September last passed a new discriminating Tariff Bill and gave 
immediate effect to it. This was the last straw on the camel's back and 
it has completely upset the already struggling industry, as is well-known 
to all those who have any.knowledge of this trade now. The industry and 
trade concerned have been making appeal alter appeal to the Govern- 
ment to come to their rescue, but all in vain. 

The net result ef the new American tariff is that mur existing export 
duty of 6 per cent, on raw hides is ifbutralised and in skins the tables 
are turned against us, and the Indian tanners are faced with a handrrfip^ 

E 
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of 5 per cent, (about 85 per cent, of our export of raw skins goes to 
America) as against the 5 per cent, we had against American importers 
of raw skins before. To bring it oven to the position existing before the 
American Tariff began to oporfxte, we will have to increase the exjwt 
duties to 10 per cent, on raw* hides and 15 pe*!* cent, on raw skins, anil 
to go back to the position we were in before our export duties were reduced 
from 15 to 5 per cent., the above duties will have to be enhanced to 
20 cent, on raw hides and 25 per cent, on raw skins. Now every 
aclditional 5 per cent, on each of these articles means about 15 lakhs of 
rupees each and hero is a good source of revenue that could give us more 
than a crorc of rupees of new money and at the same time be beneficial 
to the couij^’V and its industrial and labour interests. There is also 
ancLlur way of doing it. The export duties can now be raised 1o 10 por 
c?ent. on hides and 15 per cent, on skins immediately, as that is only 
rcvcrling to the position we were in prior to the .American tariffs, .and 
get 45 lakhs new money in the bargain, and for the other addirioiial 10 
per cent, in oacii*case iho matter can be ‘referred to the Tariff Board. 

Mr. President: ^Phe Honourable Alember must now conclude. 

Mr. Jamal Muhammad Saib: Yes, Sir. The Government have done 
nothing at all all these months and years. Ts this the way to develop 
the country on iiiflustrial lines? Wlien even existing established indiis- 
trios are allowed to go to ruin in this way by their acts of commission 
and omission, what are they going to do for new industries? 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member is trying to shelve tlie question 
t)f allowing nssessees to set off the losf#es incurred in previous years against 
business profits by saying that we should “not be guided ?#o much b.v 
<ionsidcration of principle as by the practical conditions as regards revenue. 
It would mean a substantial lo?« of revenue and the question for us is 
whether the country can afford if' and so on. But has he also considered 
whether the assessees c«an afford it and thtat now? Where is the country 
without the people of the country? It is the people of the country th«at 
make the country. Anotlier 'potent excellent reason of his for his denying 
this bare justice even at this belated hour, is that if that principle were 
conceded at present, the Government “would be starting it at a very bad 
moment” as there must have been an exceptional number of cases of 
trading at a loss this year. “A good principle and good argument indeed!’ 
Kven if we call it a relief — it is only a mere justice — it should rather be 
started when the people need it most as now. When the Honourable ihc 
Finance Member as the spokesman of the Government in his Budget 
speech of the last year and in the last Annual Aleeting of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry more or lessi undertook to 
consider this matter sympathetically, all took it that it would be considered 
justly and sympathetically, and not in the manner he has done. Even if 
the Government do not want to be sympathetic, let them at least be just. 

Sir, let w for a moment sec how the present system works. If 
assessee incurred a loss of 50,000 rupees in the previous year and made n 
profit of 20,000 in the next, he would have to pay taxes on the 20,000 
although he really made a net Iqss of 80,000 rupees for those two ycarf 
combined. It therefore comes to this, that in spite of this net loas apart 
frem his liabilities connected with the maintenance of his family and 
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iMiwiness establishment, he has also to find moiiev to pay taxes on income. 
And* the case of the assessees who had tw^o or’ throe or four successive 
\cars of adversity before a year of profit can best be imagined. Is this# 
justice? Is this fair play? Is this the way of dealing with those who pay 
vout taxes? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murluza Saheb Bahadur (South IMadras ; Muham- 
madan): Sir, I thank you very much for having given me an 
.opportunity of i)articipating in. the general discui^ion on the 
Ihidgct. You may be aware that for about a month and a half 1 was not 
keeping good health and was seriously ill. I had contracted pneumonia, 
lliough I am now free from that and other complications, I am still 
terribly \veak and yet I have come to take part in this discussion. Thci 
ivason is this#. From the speech of Lord Irwin and from other sources 1 
have come to know that the Government of India want to take up a 
lorward policy so far as the North West Frontier is concerned. This will 
seriously involve tliem in difficulties, financially, eeonomicalTv, morally, 
and it will alienate the feelings of not only the Mussalmans of India, but 
of all the Indians as a whole. Sir, you know that the frontier people, 
h(‘ they of the administered area or the non-adm ini stored area, have proved 
tlu'insclves the gate-keepers of India. They have been the defenders of 
India and what is the compensation they receive for it? The Government 
are somehow or other killing their martial spirit. They want to see Ihem 
in the same condition an we Indians are in. They want to make tliem 
slaves. That is w'hy you are not in a position to curtail your expenditure, 
sn far as the Military Department is concerned. When there is a deficit 

(»1‘ nearly 14 crores of rupees, the Honourable the Finance Member is not 

ill a ])osilion even to effect a reduction of 7 crores#. This goes to prove 

ihal the Members of the Indian (ioverninent an (piite powerless in the 

hands of the Military Department. His Kxccllency the Commander-in- 
(■Inef is all in all. Whatever he says, the other Members have to give in. 
Now, Sir, it may be asked lio\v far I can bear out \vhat I have said. You 
Know that some time ago there wan# an insurrection of Afridift and our 

Government wanted to enter into negotiations with them and did succeed 
to a certain extent. I warn the Government from this Bench that those 
«hiys have now rolled on w’hen these Pathans were not in touch with the 
politics of India. Now they are so much advanced that they even know 
who the recognised leader of India is; and thatl is why the first condition 
flu'v imposed before entering into negotiations with the Government was 
ihat Mahatmaji should be released first. When they are in the know of 
things transpiring in India, how can the Government try to kill their 
spirit? How can they try to bring about their ruination? So T say this 
so far as this matter is concerned ; I expect our Home Member and even 
His Excellency the Commaiider-in-Chief, whom 1 miss today, or the 
Foreign Secretary will make a statement as to what they propose doing so 
far the Frontier Province is concenicd. If they do not favour a forward 
policy, I may assure the House that a reduction of 7 or 8 crores can be 
■effected. 

In this connection I may say that the policy pursued by ihe Govern- 
nient of India as regards our co-religionists in South’ Tijdia, the Moplahs, 
who are the most law-abiding people, who did not at all wage war against 
the Government is glaringlv unjust. I challenge the Government of India; 

152 
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I ask my Hindu friends here from Madras as to whether the Moplahs liad 
risen in rebellion against the Government, or whether it was the outcome 
of an agrarian dispute^ a dispute between the tenants and landlords; they 
were involved in indescribable difficulties, it being suspected that they want 
to set up a Khilafat raj, and therefore under martial law they were subject-’ 
ed to many a hardship, which I cannot describe : I have seen those Moplahg 
in the Andamans : I w^as deputed by the Government of India to go to the 
Andamans (without having committed any murder) to see theit condition. 
A deputation of four persons went : Mr. Schamnad, who is a Moplah him- 
self, Mr. Abbas Ali, Barrister, who is now the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
and myself with a Parsi doctor of Calicut who had no interest at all in the 
Moplahs. We went there and saw the actual condition of those people. 
They are suffering a good deal; and to add to their miseries their families 
have been sent over there; we saw their children crying; they came and 
began to embrace, us and w’e took them on our lapa and began to shed 
tears. Wc found them suffering from enlargement of spleen and other 
diseases. This matter was brought to the notice of the Madras Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, but nothing waa done. A Eesolution was 
parsed unanimously in the Madras Council as also in this Assembly that 
those Moplahs, who w’crc victims of martial law, should be released. 
Nothing has been done to put an end to their sufferings. The Government 
that pose to be exceedingly human have proved themselves quite inhuman 
in the case of the Moplahs and in the case of the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince. Fortunately or unfortunately they are not revolutionaries; our 
religion docs not allow us to take to revolution; we cannot kill persons for 
notliing unless we have some personal grudge against them. The Frontier 
people who took to civil disobedience proved themselves true to their 
creed even when armoured cars ran over them and when so many of them 
were killed. Even then the KKilafat and Congress volunteers did not tah' 
to violence ; and there you have got martial law up till now. The Govern- 
ment rule with an iron hand there and execute Muslims without any 
trial whatsoever simply on the bare statement of the alleged accused. In 
a recent case we do not know whether the Pathan actually made any state- 
ment to that effect or not; they say he did make a statement that he 
wanted to kill a certain officer, whereupon, he was summarily executed, 
for which the Government were censured here the other day. This is the 
state of affairs. 

So far as Sholapur is concerned, the same martial law was promulgated 
tliere. There some constables were burnt alive, but then martial law was 
removed from Sholapur in a short period. I do not grudge this. ^ But in 
the case of the Muslims, how have the Government been behaving? I 
want to bring it to the notice of the House, It is erroneously said that wo 
arc a favoured community. I say we are not. In no way are we favoured 
by the Government. We do not attach any importance to one or two 
appointments. In so far as the substance is concerned, Muslims do not 
get anything. Can any official or non-official come forward and question 
what I say? No, he certainly cannot. 

As regards otl^er matters, I would like to mention one or two. Last 
year we passed a Eesolution to th^ effect that a certain stipend which w as 
withheld from a Muslim, for having taken*part in the Khilafat movemeni. 
for about 10 or 11 years# should be restored with retrospective effect. ^ 
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]ie^lution was passed in the Madras Council and in the Assembly, and it 
was approved of by the Government without a division, and yet nothing 
Jias been done in this direction. This is how matters arc being conducted 
and how we are being governed and how justice is being administered. It 
is with this object that I came here, though I was not in a position to 
•walk d few paces without support. The Home Member who is# my 
j)crsonal friend is a Persian scholar .... 

An Honourable Member: Is he? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Yes; and I will complete my 
speech with a Persian couplet. I trust my friend knows the allusion and 
so I need not take the time of the House. ‘Tarsam na rasi ba Kaba Aai 
Airabi; keen rah kai tu merani ba Turkistan ast*. 

The allusion is this; an Arab whose destination was Mecca took the road 
to Turkestan; a gentleman advised him on the way, “This is not the road 
which will lead you to Mecca, because it is the road leading to Turkistan”. 
But he did not heed his advice and then he composed this poem. 

The Persian couplet may be translated thus : 

“Oh, Arab, the route you have taken will not lead you to your destination (Mecca) 
because this is a route leading to Turkistan; your very object of going to Mecca will 
be frustrated. “ 

So I say that the Government cannot achieve their object by killing 
the warlike spirit of those Pathans, by executing them even without hold- 
ing any public inquiry, and by doing things in the way they please. With 
Iboft'C few observations, Sir, T conclude my speech. 

Kumar G. B. Roy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I hail from a province which the Statesman has charitably 
described as “backward”. Strangely enough, I have also been treated as 
rather backward in this mighty modern Parliament by being allotted a back 
seat in a back bench, which I do not grudge at all. It is sometimes in 
these days safer to be a little backward than forward. Perhaps some of 
my unkind critics may imagine that I do not know what is generally called 
parliamentary, etiquette, though my knowledge of the ways of the Mother 
of Parliaments only shows that every first class crisis there is devoid of 
any grace or etiquette. I however do not think I w’ould be sinning against 
l)arlianientary etiquette if my speech is not so sugar-coated as the sugary 
speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. (Laughter.) But with 
all the sugar he has put in it, the Budget tastes much too sour. (Loud 
laughter.) 

So much for the taste of llio Budget, and now a word may be said 
on how it looks, on how the Finance Member has dressed it. We have 
witnessed yesterday and today showers of congratulations on the Finance 
IMember. Arduous has been his task of preparing the Budget, and present- 
ing his case with all the grand eloquence and astuteness of a gifted counsel, 
who opens his case on behalf of his client especially when he knows it to 
he a very weak one. Even a backward representative from a backward 
province eiinnot deny his meed of tribute to the Finance Member for so 
artistically mounting and guilding the edges of the voUimes, whiclV contain 
nothing but blank pages, with gold. This may seem an exaggeration, but 
the pages, though filled wich facts and figures, do not mean anything more 
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than so many blank cheques, which nobody W'ould care to honour. Noy, 
worse, it is a huge bankruptcy Budget, though I do not for a moment 
suggest that the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer 
bankru 2 )t of all financial sense. Ho has also a financial method of a first 
class financial expert. He has the approved style of a financier and tla 
delivery of an artist. (Laughter.) Indeed, his art of delivering the Budget 
speech with which he opened the debate, induced many of us on this sick 
of the House to swallow the sermon he preached from his Altar. TIil 
B udget under discussion in my opinion can be compared to the “Makal’ 
fruit, as it is called in Bengal, which is tantalising in look but bitter in 
taste, and even a crow cannot assimilate it. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer started h,\ 
painting a picturei of hope, but as ho progressed with the subject, liop« 
began to grow dim and stark despair started staring us in the face. H( 
immediately provided a metaphor to solve the difiiculty as if metaphors 
could solve difficulties. But he was prophetic. His figure of speech aboul 
clninging horses in the middle of a stream concealed what yesterday ? 
pronouiiceinciit so clearly revealed. The horses were being changed nol 
in the middle of a stream, but in the vortex of a flood. (Laughter.) J 
am referring, Sir, to the statement which you read to this House amidsi 
the contented happiness of everybody present. Said the Einance Mean 
her: “If the operation of clianging horses is to be accomplished withoiil 
disaster to India, then all who are engaged in it must work in co-ordinate( 
cooperation.*’ Sir, may T ask in return whether the reins of the politica 
horse which the N^awab of Bengal handed over to the East India Company 
wore handed over with economic troubles and difficulties? (Laughter. 
The horse then. Sir, had a golden saddle and a golden stirrup and a goldei 
track to trot upon. Where arc those golden days, T ask? Why is the w’air 
of gold raised today by the Finance Member? Why are jiroblems ,o 
oconomif* troubles and difficulties ,so eloquently painted? Why are v.t 
told hv the Finance Member “India today has to consider a change o 
political liorses just when she is crossing the stream of economic difficultio? 
which is sweejiing down in dangerous flood upon her”? As I said, wher 
the reins of the same hoi’ses, which were handed over to the East Indit 
Company as trustee are handed back to their ward, now that the ward has 
come into his own, why talk of economic difficulties and draw a gruesome 
picture? Ho is returning to us tired horses, perhaps fit for no more work 
only he lias not fixed the date when the horses could be chained ashore 
instead of being swept by the floods. (Laughter.) 

And now to co-operation and co-ordination, which the Finance Mcmbc’ 
has been pleased to raise at the fag end of their reign of a century and j 
half or more. May I ask him, is it not a fact that Indians lieartil.^ 
co-operated with them? Is it not a fact that India stood with the Briton? 
in the days of their adversity? Is it not a fact that during the last wm 
Indian blood freely mixed in the battle fields of Flanders with Britisl 
and Colonial blood in co-ordination and co-operation and without distinctioi 
of colour? What have wo received in return, I ask? I do not refer, Sir 
to the Punjab days of martial law; I do not refer to stray cases of ruptun 
of spleen. I do next; even refer to the recent occurrences at Sholapur nnf 
Peshawar. But, it is so very difficult to pass over the lathi charges. Wai 
it co-operation? Was it co-ordination? Was it all carried out to h'astci 
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the change of horses? If the jEConourable the Finance Member requires 
illustrations, I could cite him hundreds, nay, even thousands, not a single 
uue of which he will be able to condemn. There is a maxim, Sir, “Treat 
oilicrs as you would like to be treated". The Honourable the Finance 
]\Ieinbcr says, "We are on the ebb now, but it is a safe prophecy that the 
iWc will turn". May I ask him when the tide of financial prosperity will 
turn in favour of our helpless country? Miserable and uncertain ha» 
l)Ot'Oino our national existence. Whimsical schemes have sprung out of 
iho heads of* our rulers, to which New Delhi is a witness (Laughter) and the 
f)l(l Government House and the Secretariat buildings and Council Chambers, 
which were built out of the revenues of the people, arc now left as haunted 
liouscs. (Laughter.) Yet, he says, “What we need rather is to give 
unremitting care to details, to stick to principles of sound finance, to work 
burd, keep our heads, and pull together. Above all it is necessary to bo 
sound in our finance". But where is the sincerity of this desire? The 
Honourable the Finance Member has saddled Indians with taxations in 
no fewer than half a dozen items or more, but has ho shown liis inclination 
towards cutting the top heavy administration, which is draining a consider* 
able portion of Indian rates? How much of these taxes are going to bo 
c:|)eiit for our nation-building purposes? Then, Sir, where is the sincerity 
of tliC desire on the part of the Honourable the Finance Member? 

His Budget reminds me of a story. Sir. In a family there were five 
iMcmlxM’s, — father, mother, son, daughter and a servant. They sat one 
day to discuss how to curtail their expenses. The father said, "Whatever 
retrenchment you do, dear, you cannot do away with my carriage for going 
to tlui ofhcc". The wife said to the husband, "You know, dear, that we 
married on the understanding that every year you will give me a new 
oniamont, so, you cannot do away with that". The son said, “I have a 
grcjit craze for riding horse, daddy, and I go to school riding, so you cannot 
do juvay with that". The daughter said, "Every year there must be jm 
ainoiiut invested for my future provision, so you cannot do away with the 
yearly investment". Then came the turn of tho servant; tho servant was 
getting a share every day of the lish which was cooked for the masters. 
Iho wife said, “Ah! There could be a retrenchment here; give him 
dal every day and stop the fish". (Laughter.) And tluR retrenchment of 
Hie fish for servant was accepted in the family. I observe the same sort 
of economy practised in the present Budget too. Sir, we, like the helpless 
and voiceless poor servant, are always being taken by tlio throat. Let 
Rome burn but we must go on fiddling merrily ! merrily ! ! merrily I ! I 
Is this a healthy retronchment? This reminds me of an incident. Please 
excuse the habit of my story telling, (Laughter.) In a certain boarding 
house the students were grumbling of bad diet against the superintendent 
of the hostel. On arrival of a new European principal from Europe, the 
i^tudonts complained about the diet to him. The principal enquired of 
fhe superintendent what food he was giving to tho students. The super- 
intendent said, “I am giving them dal, rice, and essence of plantain". 

“essence of plantain" he meant the middle part of a plantain plant 
which is called thor in Bengali. On hearing this, the principal, naturally 
being a European who held plantains to be very costly in his estimation, 
^surprisingly said, “You are giving such ^ expensive foodT to the students. 
T^his cannot be so, better stop the essence of plantain altogether and do not’ 
give them dal and rice together, give dal in the morning and rice in the 
evening, and rice in tho morning and dal in tlio evening". (Laughter.) 
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SOt this happens to us also, Sir. We complain and raise cries for the re- 
dress of our grievances of taxations, etc., under which the nation is groan- 
ing, but unfortunately, in spite of and after all the round table, oblong 
table, and square table and evei^ sort of discussion (Laughter) our condi- 
tions are going from bad to worse — and we with our constituencies a/o 
subjected to severe and fresh taxations more and more. Are we to thank 
or curse our stars. Sir? 

Then the Honourable the Finance Member goes on to paint a sad picture 
of despair : 

“ . . . after the Wall Street collapse in America and from there the movement 
ispread to other countries all the world over. The depression deepened at an accelerated 
rate in 1930, and conditions became progressively worse as the year advanced. As a 
result of the fall in crisis and the trade depression, practically all classes in iill 
countries are suffering fiom a lack of purchasing power. It is too early yet to say 
whether the bottoin of this movement has been reached, but in considering prospects 
for next year, I think it is necessary to reckon that, as regards prices and the general 
volume of commercial activities throughout the world, recovery will be slow.*' 

Here he seems to express that he is not sure whether the financial crisis 
through which the world, especially India, is passing, has reached tlie 
bottom, but lie is anxious to burden poor India more with various tax- 
ations. Sir, the average income of an Indian is not more than two rupees 
per mensem and the taxation will surely reach somewhere near annas 
four to six in the average. I would beg of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to go and personally see the miserable plight of the villagers of 
India, and more especially of Sylhet. If not 75, surely more than 50 per 
cent, are unable to take theii^ full meals even twice daily. And when the 
Honourable the Finance Member is not sure himself whether their miser- 
able plight has reached the climax, why does he burden the misery of 
Indians by further taxations? Is he. Sir, following the phrase. “From the 
frying pan to the fire”? It reminds me of a stor 5 ^ Sir. (Laughter.) 

A thief was cauglit by some villagers and they severely molested* the 
Ihief. The leader of the village at this juncture arrived on the spot. He 
exclaimed to the villagers, “Do not beat the thief so severely. He will 
die. Rather tie his hands and feet and put him into a gunny bag and 
throw him into the' well”. (Laughter.) The same spirit I find in the 
process of taxation of the Honourable the Finance Member. If ho liad 
some sympathy for the taxpayer, instead of piling taxes upon taxes on 
him, he would have diverted his attention to the curtailment of the military 
expenditure. He says, “No substantial economies would be possible 
without changes in the composition in the forces in India which would 
raise issues of military and constitutional importance”. But he point^^ 
out to us the Report of the Defence Sub- Committee of the Round Table 
Conference. 

Tiife, Sir, is greater than constitution, and when a nation is incapable 
of bearing the tax that is put upon the nation, it would be much better 
if the constitution bends to suit the condition of the poorest people in 
the world. 

The Military Budget has become a cause of great drain of the Indian 
revenue. When the nation is crying hoarsely for bread. His Excelleney 
the Commander-ih-Chief is coming out with a schem‘e for modernizing th^ 
Army, for which that Department, like the pet child of ft rich man, 
asking for one and a half crores from the Finance Member, and for this 
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Department, the Honourable the Finance Member is put into the awkward 
position of apologising to the House every now and then, with the 
humiliation, of the father of a prodigal son. 

In conclusion. Sir, I beg to remind the Honourable the Chancellor of 
the Indian Exchequer that from birth to death the lives of Indians have 
become lives of taxation, and there seems to be no end of the process. 
The Government, like an extravagant man, arc indulging more luxuriously 
ill the bad habit of spending more than their earnings, and we the Indians 
are on the verge of bankruptcy to satisfy our masters. 

1, like the great poet,* am tempted to repeat both to niy friends on 
this side and to the Members opposite, ‘'Qua Vadis?''. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 must tliank the last 
speaker for his very valuable contribution to tlie solution of the problems 
which are before us all. 1 would also wish to thank all Honourable 
Members for such few kind words as they liave been able to say, and I 
tliank particularly those — some of whom, I think, are particularly hard 
liit by my proposals — who liavc found tliemselves able to support them. 

1 have been tempted to make various redectious in the course of this 
debate. I have asked myself, first, having listened to the remarks of 
ilonourable Members, what would be the qualities of an ideal Finance 
Member. I think he would be one possessed of a bottomless purse, and 
a magic wand that could transform human misery everywlierc into prosper- 
ity. He must be rigid in economy, and yet, he must" not resist demands 
for beneficial expenditure, always taking care to sec that Ajmer-Merwara 
gets as much as Delhi, and that the North West Frontier Province is 
not left behind. He must be able to impose Customs duties which will 
prevent the entry of foreign goods, and yet, produce a large revenue. 
And, lastly, I tliink I may say that he must have tlie iiatience of a Job 
and the hide of a rhinoceros. T am afraid T possess none of these quali- 
ties, though I must confess that since I took up my duties, now two 
and a half years ago, my skin has got slightly liarder. I was tempted 
to another reflection and that is this — that probably round about this 
time every Finance Member in every part of the world is having to stand 
up and meet a popular Assembly and listen to very rnneh the same sort 
of criticism which I have heard today. T do not believe Honourable 
Members are unique in the privilege which they have of possessing an 
extremely easy case to make against any one who carries the responsibility 
which I carry today. And that leads me to a third reflection, and perhaps 
flicrc is an element at least of cheer in this. I think J may congratulate 
Honourable Members opposite and those Members of the imoflicial parties 
who may shortly be carrying our responsibility that they d('> not have to 
carry ihe burdens of office today. Any Government of any (*ountry, 
which happens fo he in power today, is faced with an extremely diffi- 
cult task and is a victim of misfortune. There is perhaps an element of 
.2:ood fortune that we have to face this now, for one hopes that this countrv 
will have got through the worse of this exceptional period of economic 
trouble before the time comes for launching the new constitution. T think 
it is at least better that this trouble should have occurred now and should 
not have superverted immediately after the constitutional change. That 
may, at least, be a consolation to TTonourahle Members opposite, though 
it is not of much comfort to us who hold the responsihility today. 
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Now, Sir r hrtve tried to follow very carefully the course of this debate 
and the criticism really resolves itself into three parts. There is first of 
course the general objection which every one must feel to a Budget of 
this kind, rhen there is the criticism of our failure to make retrench- . 

rnent, and lastly there is the cnticism of the new taxes which we have 

proposed to meet the gap. As regards the first charge, I am prcptired to 

’at'* J. Budget just as much as anv Honour- 

able Member in this House. The imposition of an additional burden 
ot taxation of fins magnitude is an event which every one must deplore. 
Unfortunately it helps us little to be agreed on that point, and the real 
question which [ put to myself, tins imavoiflable necessity is 

whetJier there are any points in wliich we might have acted diffcrentlv 
or better in tlie interests of the country. Perhaps the best wfxy of deal- 
mg with these points and reflections is to rim through some of the remarks 
which have been made, to which I should be glad to make some sort of 
reply. My TTonourablo friend Mr. Yamin Klian dealt chiefly with agri- 
cultural distress. He pointed out the great burdens under w'bich the 
agriculturists are suffering now and be referred particularly to the heavy 
burden of interest which they have to pay to money-lenders. Now, in 
the first place, the direct task of dealing witli the condition of those 
people rests 'w’lth the Proiincial Governments. Our own direct oppor* 
tunity for influencing their condition is very small, but as regards the 
particular point which he mentioned, the heavy rate of interest, I can 
at least claim tliat I have made some attempt to deal with that problem 
in the instil ution of the Banking Inquiry Gommittee, whose results we 
shortly hope to have and to put before the country. Tlic best thing 
one can do in circumstances of that kind is to inquire into the facts and 
to attempt to get a knowledge of wdiere the shoe pinches, and with that- 
knowlodge to device methods of alleviations. T hope we shall be able 
to devise some sort of remedy as a result of that inquiry for a state 
of affairs which T quite agree goes to the root of the well-being of the 
people of this country. My Honourable friend Sir Hugh Cocke had, 
if T may say so, sopie helpful suggestions to make, of which T will 
certainly take note. He particularly made a suggestion about the 
Retrenchment Committee and I propose to deal with that w^hole subject 
together at the end of mv remarks. 


I come now to the speech of my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur 
Raiigachariai’, which I think 1 may take as typical of the criticism which 
has been made on our policy. He first of all took me to task for having 
failed to fulfil certain promises which I had made in earlier speeches. 
-He referred, in the first place, to some remarks wdiich I made in my first 
Budget speccdi, in which I ventured to say that T would take it to be 
my duty to study the economic conditions of the country. He asked 
w'hat T had done in that direction. He took me very much to task for 
the lack of statistics in this country and for the fact that T, in giving 
certain figures, had relied on statistics for 1928-29. T think my Honour- 
able friend was somew^hat unfair in bis remarks. As regards the study 
of economic conditipns, that of course in its widest s^ense does not fall 
directly within the scope of my own duty, but I do venture to say that 
in the work W'hich is going to be produced by the Banking Inquiry, tr 
wbicli T have already referred, a very valuable contribution will have been 
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made to the study of the economic conditions of the country. I think 
lhat*tlie whole of the Reports of the rrovincial Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittees will be a possession of great value to the country for the next 
generation, and I ani at least pleased to have had some j:esponsibility 
i,i lie]])ing to provide Ihe country wilh that information. Then I miglit 
fllso refer* iny Honourable friend to the fact that this \ear, for the first 
time, we have tried to put before iho. country up-to-date information 
,.,s to tlw economic condition, and T believe from what several speakers 
liave said that the circulation of tlie up-to-date Beport of trade conditions 
in the country, which T presented together with my Budget, has boon 
gt'iK'rally appreciated. That is all part of a policy for the promotion of 
wliich I claim to have done, niy best since T have been here. When my 
Konourable friend talks about aiitidiluvian statistics, the passage to which 
lie referred was the passage where T gave the total figures for the cost 
of file staff employed both by the Central Government and by the Pro- 
vincial Governments. Those figures were compiled a few weeks ago, and 
as, in order to complete* them, it was necessary to get completed accounts 
from all the Pi'oviiicial (lovcrmnents, T had to utilise the figures for 
1028-20 because T had not then available ihe completed accounts for 
1020-80. But T do not think that the fact that one had to do that 
justifies mv Honourable fric'iid’s charge. 

Lastly, I would refer to ilu* steps which the Oovt'rnment of India are 
taking to sot on foot an Economic Advisory Council or an Economic Ee- 
search (^oiincil, in responses to the suggestion which was made last year 
!,y iny HonourabU* friend, tlie Deputy President. This House knows 
(|iiite well that, acting on that suggestion, W(^ took into consultation 
the l(‘aders of the various parti(*s in this Assembly last year, and that since 
then we have been doing our best to study the whole question. In this 
ni}itt(‘r — as in many oilier matters — and this is a point which I shall have 
10 niake later on in my speech — in this matter as in many other matters 
Honourable ^rembers must acknowledge that during- the last year it has 
hccii exti-cniely difficult for ihe Government to g(*t on with any work of 
tliis kind. We have not been able to get into touch with leading people 
on the oih(*r side. Everyone’s attention has boon occupied with otlier 
more urgent and more distressing affairs; and 1 think it is fair to claim 
Had. the Government have not had a fair chance of getting on with this 
kind of beneficial work which wo should be most anxious to forward and 
pursue. Nevertheless we thought it wise to go on with this particular 
investigation, and with that objt'ct in view we arranged that Sir Arthur 
Walter should visit this country and give us the benefit of bis advice on 
*ho sort of organization that mignt be set up. Wo hope to 
have* his rc'port available in the next two or three weeks and 
it wi!l he ])ubli.shed immediately. I merely mention these facts — ^I could 
mention a great rnanv more — and if niy TTonourable friends could afford 
Ihe time to go with uie into my daily task or with any of us into our daily 
lasks, I am sure tliey would be convinced that \vc do our best to study 
Ihcse matters and to look after the interests of the country wher- 
ever it comes within the scope of our authority to do so. 

Then my Honourable friend and many others who followed him took mo 
to task for having daiined to have made a substantial* economy in the 
niilitary expenditure, which in fact tliey said was nothing more than a 
camouflage. There, again, I think my Honourable friend was really most 
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unjust. If he had read my Budget speech carefully, he would, I think 
have appreciated that I made no attempt to deceive the House on thi 
matter at all. I told them exactly — exactly, how this economy \vas achiev 
ed. (Hear, hear.) I also made it perfectly clear in another part of ni 
speech that military policy wag not being altered at all. I have claime’ 
no special merit for having effected retrenchments by any change in miJi 
tary policy. What I did say was this, that by adopting the practice tha 
we adopted last year and by extending the period of a stabilised Budget b 
one year, wo were able to reduce the average expenditure, that is to say 
the figure came down from 54 crores 20 lakhs to 53 crores 63 lakhs, ^sov 
that has been referred to by several speakers, and some have maintainoi 
that it does not represent a real economy. I agree that in one sense i 
does not represent any reduction of the total amo\mt which the tax-payei 
if this programme is carried out, will have to pay, but what it does do i 
this, — it secures to the tax-payers of today some relief, and it is an earnes 
of the fact that military expenditure is going to come down when thi 
programme of re-equipment is completed. That produced an econom 
of 57 lakhs. Apart from that, there were some further special economic 
of 113 lakhs made this year. Now those were produced in this way 
First of all, there was the saving due to the reduction in the cost n 
grain and other Army purchases. Now, according to tlie arrangemen 
made with the Army, it was intended that any savings of that kind shouli 
be transferred to a suspense account and should be available for the earlio 
completion of their re-equipment programme. T arranged, however, wit] 
the Army that they should immediately abandon those savings and* tha 
they should come to the relief of the general tax-payor. T claim no parii 
cular merit for that. There is no merit on our part in it. But at leas 
we are securing for the tax-payer todav the advantage of tlie fall in prices 
and therefore, that fall, which is so disastrous to many of the agricultura 
interests, at least has some countervailing advantage for the tax-payer ii 
the reduction of military expenditure. Lastly and on the top of that 
the military authorities have agreed to postpone or abandon a large pnr 
of their building programme, and particularly a large number of measure 
designed for increasing the amenities for the troops. It was particularly ii 
respect of what they had done in that sphere that T expressed my apprccia 
tion of the way in which they have helped out the general situation, 
would like Honourable Members to realize that when this programme o 
re-equipment for the Army was started, at the same time the Army started 
a very intense economy campaign, and they told all their officers that i 
they would search out occasions of waste and make suggestions for cco 
noraies, they would be able to get some advantage out of that for their owi 
men by accelerating the completion of tlie programme of amenilic; 
which the Army wanted to introduce. By “amenities'* I inoa] 
the improvement of barracks, the introduction of electric lightin; 
and that kind of thing. Well, that w’as a great inducement to officer: 
io hunt out economies, and it proved a very effective inducement, for f 
great deal was achieved in that way. But now the Army authorities h«avi 
got lo go to those officers and say, “You have done your part of the job 
tut we are very sorry w-e cannot in the present financial situation let yoi 
have the money which you expected to get for the benefit of your troops’ 
It is right that this should be done, but at the same time I think, Sir, J 
word of appreciation is due to the military authorities for having agreed h 
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act in that way and to do so willingly. (Applause.) Now that accounts 
for the Army economies ; and as I say. I claim ho merit for it at all, but 
it does represent a real economy of expenditure in this sense that, accord- 
irg to tfie arrangement which we thought we were committed to, we should 
have had to provide in the Budget this year 54 crores 20 lakhs of Army 
expenditure, and we are actually only going to provide only 52J crores. 
There is a real saving there of 1 crore 70 lakhs. Now, Sir, i have a good 
(loal moiie to say about the Army, but I shall deal with that in my conclud- 
ing remarks when I come to consider the general scope of retrenchment 
wliich it is opened to the Government of India to consider just now. 

From my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar — for whose speech I should 
like to express a special word of appreciation ; he attacked me, but I must 
confess that the whole of his attack was fair and I listened with the great- 
C'pfc attention to his criticism — T was particularly glad to get an expression 
of view that just at the present time it was impossible for the Government 
to deal with the situation by making an enforced cut in salaries through- 
out the services. He went on to discuss what could be done about the 
icduction of pay in the services, and he criticised the Government for the 
suggestion of holding a conference w'ith the Provincial Governments at 
Simla in the early part of the Summer. It is of particular importance to re- 
fer to his argument there because it illustrates so well the difficulties under 
wl^ich we are labouring just now. He asked what power or right have the 
present Government, whose term of office is at best a short one, to deal 
with a policy which will affect the future of the Federal Government of 
India? Wc recognise that limitation quite as strongly as my Honour- 
able friend opposite does, but we also feel that a duty rests on us not to 
postpone every problem now and put it on the shelf and say: “Wo can- 
not deal with this finally but wo must leave it to our successors^. There 
is an enormous amount of preparatory work to be done, and if we feel 
that a certain course is right and that it ought to be tackled in the inter- 
est^ of the country, surely it is right that we should devise means for 
tackling it. That does not necessarily mean that wc should come to final 
conclusions regardless of the constitutional issue, and, indeed, I took 
pains myself to point out that the whole question of the future of the 
services was fi matter of constitutional importance and could not be dis- 
cussed apart from the constitutional issue. But that does not mean that 
we must sit idle and do nothing about it. The mere fact that,- 
if wo are right that we cannot tonch the salaries of the existing 
servants and that we can only open the way for economy by altering the 
terms of the people in future, the fact that that means that no immediate 
economy is available makes it all the more urgent to take the preparatory 
steps now. I feel — and T shall have to say more about this in conclusion 
— that this is one of the most important tasks before the country and I 
nm sure Honourable Members on reflection will agree with us that il is 
right that we should do what we can to prepare a way for the Government 
^hich is to succeed us. 

Then, my Honourable friend in his speech referred to the question of 
silver. I think that this was the only reference to this subject, at least so^ 
far as concerns our policy in selling silver or our response to any efforts 
for world co-operation as regards the control of the prices of silver. But 
as my Honourable* friend referred to if, I should like* to say a word on 
th’A subject, for it is one of very great importance. He, T think, said 
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-^thut, although I had dealt with the subject in my Budget speech and men 
tioncd the fact that some response had been made to the general ofiPe 
which I held out last year — a response which was not satisfactory, — h, 
had reasons to believe that further steps were now being taken, and h, 
expressed the hope that the Government of India would not aflow them' 
selves to bo shut out of any further discussions, and that they would taki 
the public into their confidence in the matter. Now, I can assure ixi' 
Honourable friend that we most certainly shall not allow ourselves to h 
shut out of any discussion in tliat matter. Wo are, in fact, tlie nios 
important factor in the world situation as regards silver, and nothinj 
affecting our interests will be done without the consent of the (xovcrn 
ment of India. I should like also to respond to my Honourable friend’ 
suggestion of taking representatives of the public, into our confidence h 
this matter. It is a somewhat difficult subject to deal with. There migb 
be very confidential discussions, and for obvious reasons it will be un 
desirable that we should disclose what was going on to any people wIk 
were directly interested themselves in the silver market. But if m; 
Honourable friend lias any suggestions to make on this subject, 1 can pro 
mise him that I shall do my best to consider them and that it would lx 
my own desire lo respond directly to his suggestion and be able at lens 
to talk over the position with two or three men who enjoy the confidcnci 
of the Indian public and who, as T have said, are free from the particiila 
objection that they themselves are interested in tluj silver market. 1 dc 
not wish to say anything more about that subject now, except this, thn 
up to the moment there has been no occasion on which we could bnv( 
usefully consulted with representatives of that kind. Nothing so far a: 
we are concerned has happened recently in that matter. T do not thinl 
it has got beyond the region of vague ideas; certainly it has not got to tlx 
stage of any sort of official communication. 

• 

Then, Sir, passing over the various speakers who have criticised on 
general programme of taxation or our failure to take other ade 
qiiate measures for retrenchment, I should like to say a fev 
words about the speecli made by my Honourable friend the Deputy Presi 
dent, because he alone really dealt fully with the ways and means position 
I entij'cly agree with him in his view that the ways and means position if 
often of greater importance than the mere revenue and expenditure posi 
lion of the Budget, and it is a matter which raises much more compho 
problems. T have always listened to what my Honourable friend has sale 
with very great interest, but I venture to say that his remarks did noi 
strike me this time as quite so apt, quite so convincing or quite so interest 
ing as they usually are. I do not know wliether I am right in mv ding 
Tiosis of the position, but it seemed to rne that he was speaking from tlu 
pages of Indian Finance. Although I agree with him in the tribute thai 
he paid to that paper, for I consider it a most valuable journal and one 
which contributes greatly to the knowledge and understanding of tbf 
public on these questions, I venture to think that if my Honourable frienf 
had used his own mind he might have produced something more intcresf 
ing in the course of this debate. 

Now, my Honourable friend covered a wide field And I do not attcinpl 
t.i follow him all over it. He inentioned one fact. He talked about thf 
flight of capital from the country and he said that that was due not reall,' 
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70 political fears but rather to the Goveiiiment’s financial policy, ilie fear 
t)t hnancial instability due lo the incapacity of the present Oovoriinient. 

.1 cannot agree that he is right in that respect, and I wonder how ho would 
iixplaiirone phenomenon which is that a great deal of the movement , of 
money has been from Government of InfM* rupee'' securities to Government 
of“lndia ^ sterling se(jurities. ^In tliat (5ase after all, when it is a question 
Of finaticTal credit, the same considerations apply to the one as to the 
.jtlier. That rather points to the fact that one* of the incentives must 
liave been some speculation as to the possible change in the sterling value 
the rupee. Then, my Honourable friend dealt with some figures that 
I gave in my Jhidget speech to show that tlie total contraction which we 
jjacl effected had not been excessive. He said lliat there was a fallacy 
m my figures. 1 quite agree with him that it is impossible to get at any 
acrciirede figure of what the total number of silver rujiees in actual circidii- 
lion is, but the figures, which I gave and which were really material to my 
tirgiimont, were, T tliink, figures of which one can speak with absolute 
certainty. 1 was only concerned witli calculating the ri'duction in the 
v'oliinio of currency in cinmlation as between two dat(‘S. Now, as to the 
reduction in the volume of silver rupees in circulation, tliat of course is a 
certain figure. 'Pho only point which is uncertain is what iiercentagc of 
llu', total voluiiu* of rupees which were originally in circulation that redne- 
(ion represents. I admit tliat there in?\y ho, seine room for variation in 
the basic figure, but as I think 1 was comparing reduction of about 18 per 
cent, in the currency with a reduction of 31 pt^i cemi. in tlnj wholesale 
prices, 1 do not think the possibility of error in the basic figure of rupees 
originally in circulation (%-in he great enough to vitiate the main purpose 
of my arguiuent, which was that the percentage of reduction in the 
ciiirency in circulation had not been excessive, having regard to the fall 
111 prices and tlie diniinislied volume of lY^quirenicnts of currency due to 
(liat cause. 

Tlion my Honourable friend gave tuo nliat be called a constructive 
f-uligestion, which 1 feci he must have taken from the pages of the journal 
from wliich he was quoting. T think there is a great deal in it; but it is a 
line of action whicli (,‘an only he followed in certain circumstances. There 
is no magic in it and of conrs(3 if we followed that line of action, it would 
have, reactions in other directions. ^Vhat mv Honourable friend suggested 
was this. H(». said that wt* set aside every year now very nearly 7. crores 
for reduction and avoidance of debt. He said “instead of using that 
mom^y for the reduction of your borrowing, use it tor buying up m the 
market some of your outstanding securities^. To that proposal of course 
there is another side. Tf T use 7 crores in buying up existing securities, 
then I have got to raise 7 crores more of new money. I quite agree that 
in certain circumstances the psycliological effect of tlio knowledge that 
the Government are beliind the market with 7 crores of rupees, to invest 
in existing securities may be of advantage, but T would point out to my 
Honourable fi-iend that to some extent that consideration already operates. 
Wo have a definite sinking fund onjhc 19B9-1944 loan; we also have a 
linking f und caT f ITc 9?^ and on the 1946-1953 income-tax free 

loans. I (lo not believe that if he went into the effects of the operation 
of our sinking fund on the 1939-1944 loan, in the circumstances that have 
been prevailing in the last 18 months, I do not hclicve^that he would find 
I hat his theory is b*ornc out in actual fact. 13ut there is another consi- 
deration which T would ask him to give, his altcnlioii to and it is this. 

T ]iomted out in my Budget speech, our market for rupee securities 
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in India must move really in relation to the market for our sterling securi- 

^ ties in London, and the great difBcu% of the past years has been iihat the 
? market for our sterling securities in Xondon has been the main depressin^^ 
facto and that is my justification for saying that it is the political factor 
WHfch has mainly influenced the course of affairs and has beenHhe main 
cause of our difficulties. It is absolutely useless for me to adopt a policy 
whicli is going to put our rupee securities on to a 4J per cent, basis, if oiir 
securities in the London market are seeking a 6 per cent, basis! 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: If my Honourable friend would per- 
mit me to interrupt him, I did not preclude in the suggestion the possibility 
of tlie (jovemment entering into such open market operations even in 
their sterling securities in London. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: l am not quite sure if I have 
understood the purport of my Honourable friend's interruption. But tlie 
point I was making is this, that althougli there may be occasions when 
the psychological effect of our supporting the market might be very bene- 
ficial, nevertheless if the general conditions are such as to outweigh any 
sort of psychological factor of that kind, as I think they have been during 
the last eighteen months, anything that we can do in that direction of 
supporting the market would simply be a drop in the ocean which really 
in the long run would have no practical effect at all. I venture to ask 
my Honourable friend to consider that point of view because,' as a matter 
of fact, I have given very cai*eful consideration to the suggestion which 
he made. 

But perhaps we have got on to rather too technical matters and I ought 
to get back to tlie main thread of the debate. What it really comes to 
is this. We arc faced with a certain position; we have a gap to fill. We 
can fill it either by a reduction of expenditure or by the devising of now 
sources of revenue. Now, the question is in the present year, could> we 
have dealt with the gap in any way better than we have done? The main 
point that I want to put to Ilonourable Members is this, that as regards 
both lines of action, wc arc hampered at present by the constitutional un- 
certainty. Now, take mt renchment first. I jim grateful to my Honour- 
able friend Sir Hari Singirtrour for having quoted what I said last year, 
because it relieves me of the obligation of going over again a great deal 
of the ground that I might have had to traverse. What it really comes 
to is this, that judging from what has been said by Honourable Members 
opposite, they take the view that, if you cannot cut down military expendi- 
ture, it is not much use of talking about retrenchment at all. I do not 
go nearly as far as that, because I think it is certainly worth while, and 
it is the duty of Government to watch ir.s civil expenditure very carefully 
indeed. But I do say this, that you cannot make any major immediate 
effect on the financial situation unless you are able to effect reduction in 
the military expenditure, and from that I go on to this jpoint, that reduc- 
tion in military expenditure is a matter of policy, whichT as I said in mv 
Budget speech, cannot be dealt with independently of the constitutional 
revision. Now, that being the position, how otherwise could I have dealt 
with the situation this year? 

I now come to my proposal , for a Retrenchment* Committee. Now. i 
have been forced to draw some rather surprising conclusions from the wav 
in which that proposal has been treated. It was a perfectly honest and 
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fair proposal intended to meet what 1 expected would bo the wishes of the 
House. But> its reception leads me to the conclusion that if the Govern- 
uient waifb to avoid an embarrassing obligation, the best thing for themi 
tc» do is to come to this Assembly and offer to undertake that very course., 
Tke Assembly then apparently will say, “This is only a bait; we are suspi- 
cious of* your motives; we will not touch it at any price That is what 
lias happened in this case. We come before the Assembly and say, *‘We 
have done all that we can to effect retrenchment, but we quite recognise 
that in a time like this, when we arc asking you to accept heavy new 
burdens of taxation, you have a right, through your own representatives,, 
to satisfy yourselves that we have done all that is possible/'. I should^ 
have thought that in those circumstances, as representatives of the jiublic, 
Honourable Members opposite might have been glad to accept that eppor- 
t unity. But if they think that that particular line of enquiry is not 
suitable for dealing with the present situation, and that it would meet the 
case better if the Oovcmmeiit were to carry out its own enquiry with* 
the assistance of one or two sjiccially nominated outsiders, not necessarily 
Mi'iiibers of the J legislative Assembly, the Government would be perfectly 
willing to consider that line of action. All we want to do is to follow this- 
matter up as far as we can at the present, and to convince the representa- 
tives of the public that we are doing our best and we have not got any 
opportunities which we have left out untried. That being the case we 
could deal with it either by the appointment of a Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly as I proposed, or by the appointment of a Government 
Committee with one or two outsiders nominated to assist the Government 
reprcsentatix'es in that matter. I should be very glad if Honourable 
Members would consider this, because we on this side are only anxious to 
find out what it is that they really want. I venture to suggest that some- 
thing of this kind is desirable, and I venture to disagree with the line of 
argument which says that in the present condition it is no use making a 
8tart“in this matter at all. Betrenchraent is of two kinds; you can have 
retrenchment which is in the form of eliminating all sorts of waste and 
stopping up of leakages, or you can have retrenchment which is based on 
the cutting out of services and really involves questions of policy. Novr 
as regards the fii*st kind, of course it is the duty of the Government always 
to do its best to stoj) all waste and to run the administration in a way 
which is not extravagant for the purposes which it has to perform. But 
there is always the tendency for the official plant to grow, and I myself 
think that there is always great value in getting outside vision to bear on* 
questions of this kind and having the situation reviewed from time to time ; 
and therefore from that point of view merely for the purpose of hunting 
out opportunities for cutting out waste, I think a Committee with one or 
two outsiders on it would be a thing of value. Then when you come to 
questions of policy, they again may be of two kinds. There may be a matter 
of policy such as eliminating, let us say, the civil aviation services or 
(Jutting down our policy of giving money for agricultural research. That 
is a question of policy, but it raises no constitutional issues, and on a ques- 
tion of policy of that kind I venture to think that this Government, 
although it is an official Government, would naturally wish to be guided 
by what is the public opinion on the subject; and therefore Government 
themselves would want to consult with representatives . of the public in 
considering whether economy has to be achieved by a policy of that kind. 
So that, in that way again, a representative Committee might be of value. 
Then there is the other branch of questions of policy which at the present 
juncture raise constitutional issues. There I quite agree that no committee 
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could come to any final conclusions independently of the settlement of 
the constitutional issue. But 1 did try in my Budget speech to make 
it quite clear how I thought that this Committee which I proposed would 
work in with what I described as the wider inquiries and the wider issueiji; 
.and even in connection with these wider inquiries and these wider issues,' 
there is I think a great deal of preparatory w’ork that can be done, and it 
would be of great value to get on with that even now. Having 'said that, 
1 should like to say one thing more and that is that wo are 'only making 
this suggestion in order to satisfy Honourable Members opposite; for, as 
far as 1 am concerned, and as far as my own conscience goes, I am 
.satisfied that — barring possibly a few details here and there — there is m t. 
much field for retrenchment in the Central Government services just at 
present, (I mean for retrenchment in the form of eliminating waste,) be- 
cause just at present the machine of Government has got to perform a 
double task. We have got to deal with our current work and with the 
constitutional reforms as well. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Ho I imderstand the Honourable Member to 
say then that the Committeo will be merely eye-wash? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I am sorry I could not quite 
follow the Honourable Member? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; If the Honourable Member is of the same opinion 
this year as he was last year that there is no room for economy in the 
Central Government establishment, what is the use of this Committee 
which will be merely eye-wash? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tf my Honourable and learned 
friend is always ready to accept my (;pinion as completely infallible, I 
have no doubt he will accept that position. I am merely telling him what 
my opinion is. But I want him to satisfy himself; and having madef this 
offer T think it right .and honest for me to say that I do not believe Giat 
in the mere form of elimination of waste, you will find much meat to take 
off the bone. T think it has pretty well come down to the bone now. 
But if you like to come in and have a try, I am inviting you to do sc, fo 
that you can see that wo have got nothing to conceal. If we can satisfy 
' public opinion on the point, something at least will be gained. I wanted 
^ to make that clear, because having made this offer, there were two things 
' which T wanted to say when my Honourable friend interrupted me. The 
first was that I do not my.self believe that you will be able just now io 
achieve very much in this particular form of economy. The second 's 
that I think you ought to take into account that all Government Depart- 
ments arc now extremely hard-worked with this eonstitutional revision; 
and it is a question whether it is in the nublie interest to introduce the 
extra work which such an inquiry sitting just now brings. These are the 
considerations for Honourable Members to take into account. As far as 
we are concerned, our only object is to satisfy them that we are doing 
our job as best as we can and that we are not attempting to conceal from 
them any hidden methods of economy which more competent people than 
ourselves could discover. 

Then, Sir, omthis question of taxation — I do ndt wish to detain ihc 
House much longer and must apologise for Imving kept them so long — T 
have hoard very little criticism of our Customs proposals. The chief attack 
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'has been directed at the income-tax proposals. As regards the income-tax 
propQsals, I fully recognise that they do represent a seriou.s imposition and 
a serious sacrifice for a great many classes in the country. 1 had hoped 
when I put the proposals forward that they would represent no more than 
an emergen cy measurfe^ t^ remain in force this year, and that by the end 
^ this year we^ shall have taken stock of the situation and we should know 
on the one hand whether the present economic depression was really per- 
manently fixed upon the country and whether wo have really got to reckon 
on the present level of prices continuing for the indefinite future, and 
on the other hand we should also have explored various avenues for future 
economy and we should have a clearer vision of the constitutional issues. 
Apart from that wc might also explore certain new methods of taxation, 
and these were referred to in my Budget speech in a passage from which 
my Honourable friend Mr. Sarma quoted in the course of the debate 
today. I have great hopes that it will not be necessary permanently to 
maintain income-tax at this level, and T would ask my Honourable friends 
opposite to look at the proposals particularly in that way. If they have 
any constructive suggestions to make which will enable us to get out of 
the difficulty, wo of course will give them our host consideration. But after 
a very careful exploration of eveiy^thing that can be done, and after con- 
sidering what wc could estimate as our prospects next year, I venture to 
say that there is no other source of taxation for filling up the gap except 
a temporary impO^^ttion on the income-tax. and that there is no way which 
will bo sound in the country's interests of making that gap appear to be 
smaller. T think wo have gone as far as we could in our optimism about 
revenue estimates. T think wo have, gone as far as wo could in our cuts 
in expenditure, and I think we have gone as far as we could in every 
direction to explore every alternative source immediately available for 
raising revenue. Therefore T w'ould ask my Honourable friends in the 
course of the next few days to consider very carefully their position;, for, 
ftfte.r all, it is their position mainly, and not ours, which wo are consider- 
ing. It is they who ^Wll be concerned with the future; it is they who ^dll 
suffer if we do not meet the present position adequately. I hope that 
as a result of that consideration they will look at my proposals rather 
differently from what has been indicated in ci'.rtain of the STiccehes today. 
I also hope that they will reconsider the whole idea about the exploration 
of methods of economy for the future and give me some chance of knowing 
what they really want, on this question; for I venture to say that this is 
one of the most important qiiestioius before the country. When in my 
Budget speech T put forward the opinion that the (lovernment of the 
country till now had not been very costly. T was no.t iidending to suggest 
that certain offices in the Government did not bear a rate of pay which 
was high compared with standards in other countnes. What I meant to 
say was this; that, working with an official Government, in spite of the 
fact that certain officers have been highly paid, I thought the total cost 
of the Government of India has on the whf)le been comparatively cheap. 
But it is impossible that members of the Gov(*niment in the future, when 
they have to work with more representative government, will be able to W 3 rk 
with such a small number of offices or with such a small number of officials. 
What is possible under an autocratic government will certainly not be 
possible under a democratic government. A democratic constitution is 
certainly going to cost more, and unless you can reduce, the standard of 
pay throughout the services, T do really foresee very great difficulties before 
this country. 
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Some Honourable Members: Hear, hear. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Therefore I think it is time^that 
attention was given to that subject now, and if we can carry the matter* 
any further by discussion between th^e Government and any representatives 
from the other side so that we may explore how this whole matter is to 
be further studied, I think we shall have achieved something useful dpring 
this session. 

Sir, I must apologise for having kept the House so long. I have no 
more to say at this stage. (Cheers.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleyen of the Clock on Saturday, tha 
7th March, 1931. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Counuil House at 
Elev-»n‘of the Clock, Mr. Pmsident in the Chair. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE IN 

LONDON — contd. 

Mr. President: The House will resume further consideration of the 
following motion moved by the Honourable Sir George Rainy on the 
2nd March, 1931: • 

“That the Parliamentary papers in connection with the Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference be taken into consideration.** 

Maulvi Muhammad Yalnib (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Mu- 
hammadan Rural): I am one of those who are alive to the importance of 
the work done by the Round Table Conference. I do not, however, share 
the enthusiasm which was shown by my Honourable friend Mian Muham- 
mad Shah Nawaz the other day ; 1 do not think that India has achieved 
what was wanted, or that the Mussalmans, as a matter of fact, have 
achieved anything. (Mr. Muhammad Anwar-uhAzim: “Nothing.*’) I 
also do not share the disappointment which was shown by my Honourable 
friend Mr. B. Das. What I think is that, if there is no reason for over- 
optimism, there is also no room for gloomy pessimism. Nor do I under- 
rate the value of the work of those who received and responded to the 
invitation of His Majesty’s Government to attend the historic gathering. 
I also wish to associate myself in the tribute which was paid to the 
labour, sincerity and far-sightedness of the Indian delegates, and I wish 
also to associate myself with the tribute which has been paid to Lord Irwin. 
To Lord Irwin goes, undoubtedly, the credit of bringing together, for the 
first time, on a status of equality the representatives of India and England 
ill order to discuss the future constitution of the country which would 
fulfil the aspirations of Indian people. Future historians of India will 
realize the value of the work which Lord Irwin has done to place India 
on a status of equality with the other component parts of the British 
Commonwealth. Lord Irwin did not content himself with writing des- 
patches from the Viceroy’s House in Lidia to Whitehall in England, but 
realizing the value of personal contact and face to face talk, he undertook 
a journey to England, and in spite of adverse criticism on the part of 
some of those to whom he owed his appointment as the Viceroy of India, 
he succeeded in bringing home to the British Government the need of 
speedy fulfilment of the pledges which were given by England to India; 
and impressed upon the British Cabinet the need of inviting the Indian 
representatives to a !l^und Table Conference. The dignity of the Con- 
ference was greatly enhanced by His Majesty the King Emperor's consent 
to inaugurate the opening ot the Conference, and the* association of His 
Majesty’s august name with the Conference lent a unique dignity and 
inestimable importance to these proceedings 
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I am not at all sorry that the Conference could not come to any definite 
decisions, and that the final word on the different issues that were raised 
during its discussions could not be pronounced. India is a unique country 
in the world and its problems are also unparalleled. We cannot imitate, 
verbatim, any type of constitution prevailing in any country of the world: 
our problems are purely our own and their solution will also assume a 
form which must be exclusively our own. The Prime Minister was there- 
fore perfectly right when he said in his last speech, delivered at the final 
plenary session of the Conference, that, “The precise form and structure 
of the new Federal Government must be determined after further discus- 
sion with the Princes and the representatives of British India.*' 

If there is any thing in the proceedings of the Conference which has 
received the largest measure of unanimity, it is that the future constitution 
of India must assume the form of a federation and not a unitary form of 
Government. This must be considered as an accomplished fact, and if 
India's problem is really to be solved, there should not be the slightest 
idea of opening a back door or a side window to get out of it. It must 
however be recognised that the building up of a federal constitution for 
India, with Indian States as its component parts, is not free from com- 
plexities of an intricate nature. The representatives of British India were 
therefore justified in their hesitation, “To accept any constitutional change 
which might be thought to endanger the unity of the British India or 
those positive advantages which are derived from a uniform body of th(‘ 
law and administrative practice*'*. It will have also to be recognised that. 
“Any measure of federation involves for the States sacrifices in a sphere 
to which they have always attached the greatest importance for practical 
reasons as well as on grounds of existing treaties and sentiments**. I 
wish also to pay my humble quota to the tribute that has been paid to 
Their Highnesses who were present at the Conference, for the magnifioeut 
part they have played in that historic gathering, and the patriotic interest 
they have shown in Indian Affairs. However it would be quite premature 
to form any opinion as regards the form which the federal structure would 
assume when it is completed. The method whereby the representatives 
of British India are to bo chosen does not present any great difficulty in 
my mind, but the methods by which the States* representatives should 
be chosen, the extent to which and the subjects in respect of which they 
would be entitled to influence the administration of British India, are 
matters of great complexity The report says : 

* ‘Since the functions of the Federal Government will extend beyond the range of 
federal subjects and will embrace those matters which are strictly the concern of 
British India alone. . . . ’* 

Any participation of the representatives of the Indian States, without 
any reciprocal rights to be vested in the representatives of British India, 
in matters relating to the administration of the States, apparently seems 
to be quite unjustifiable. Then, again, the claim of the Indian States 
to have an equal number of their representatives in the Senate and also 
“some greater representation than they would obtain on strict population 
ratio*^ in the Lower Chamber are matters which call for very great deli- 
beration and consideration. Beyond these matters of general interest, the 
participation of the Indian States tin the federation wifi greatly disturb the 
proportion of the Mussalmans in the population of the country, and their 
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•epresentation both in the Senate and the Lower Chamber. The Muslim 
3]aim has all along been that in the Central Legislature their number 
should not be less than one-third of the whole, and they would not agree to 
any fall in this number on account of the influx of the Indian States. 

ihe division of the Central Jjegislature into two Chambers does not- 
seem to be open to any objection, but I do not feel inclined to give my 
unqualified support to the unanimous opinion of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee that “The British Indian Members of the Senate should 
be elected by the Provincial Legislatures." Although I am not wholly 
opposed to a system of indirect election being introduced for the selection 
of the Members of the Upper Chamber, yet I submit that a single elec- 
torate of the Provincial Legislatures would be too narrow and render the 
Upper Chamber altogether a slave to the Provincial Councils. I would 
* 5 UggGst that in addition to the Provincial Tiegislatures the Municipal and 
District Boards and the governing bodies of the Universities in India should 
also form a part of the electorate of the Upper Chamber of the Central 
Legislature. 

During the limited time at my disposal I find it difficult to make a 
detailed review of all the important subjects which have been dealt with 
by the Round Table Conference. Passing briefly over the wide range of 
the subjects, I should like to accept the position “that the responsibility 
for the Federal Government in India will in future rest upon Indians 
tht3mselves", and in this connection I welcome the announcement on 
behalf of the British Government contained in the Prime Minister's final 
speech that: 

*‘Hesponsibility for the Government of India should be plaeed upon Legislatures,^ 
Central and Provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during 
a period of transition, the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special 
circumstances and also with such guarantee as are required by minorities vo protect 
their political liberty and rights.** 

,.And I may add, their religious rights and culture as well. 

It must however be borne in mind that in order to avoid dislocating 
jerks and shaking to the federal machinery the residuary powers of the 
legislation must rest with the provinces. I entirely endorse the unanimous 
verdict of the Defence Sub-Committee that, “In a matter of such im- 
portance as defence the utmost care was necessary." I also associate 
myself in their anxiety “not to create the impression that any one in 
any way or to any degree wanted to say anything that could even re- 
motely tend to imperil the safety of the country or to weaken the 
strength of the Army, but this should not mean that there should be a 
slackness in the pace of Indianisation of Army and immediate steps be 
taken to increase, substantially, the rate of Indianisation in the Indian 
Army to make it commensurate with the main object in view." 

Coming to questions of details of the constitution I would like to make 
a few remarks on the subject of franchise. Contrary to the views generally 
expressed on the siibject, I hold that a large increase and broadening the 
right of vote is not desirable under the present conditions of the country. 
The experience of the last ten years of the manner in which elections are 
run in this country and my knowledge of electors, specially those 
belonging to the rural areas, has fully •convinced me that it would be 
extremely detrimental to the interests of the country, if the task of 
fitting the machinery, of federation and provincial autonomy, is left in the 

a2 
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'\ihskilled and untrained hands nf xiiedieval-age-like peasantry of the 
oouhtfy and I hope that great care and caution would be exercised in 
taking further steps in this direction. In any case educational qualificar 
tion must form an integral part of the franchise qualification both for the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures. The North West Frontier Province 
has been treated most shabbily by the Government, and it is high time 
^that the province should immediately be given the status of a Governor’s 
province, with the same rights and privileges as will be enjoyed by other 
autoriomous units in the country. In matters of defence and foreign 
policy, the province will no doubt be dealt with by the Central Legislature, 
but in other respects there should be no difference. The formula recom- 
mended by the Sub-Committee, i.e., “that the Executive should consist 
of the Governor assisted by the advice of two Ministers," cannot be 
acceptable to the people who have so long suffered the atrocities of an 
autocratic rule. The suggestion made by Sir B. N. Mitra, t.e., “acting 
on the advice of two Ministers must therefore be adopted. In the com- 
position of the Council the number of fourteen nominated members out 
of a total of forty is inconsistent with the spirit of autonomy ; this number 
in no case should exceed six, and nominations should be confined to 
military officers, whose presence in the Council of that province, in my 
opinion, seems highly desirable. I am strongly of opinion that the Hindus 
and the Sikhs in the North West Frontier Province should be treated in 
a most liberal manner, both as regards their representation in the Legis- 
lature, as well as the provincial services, — “their representation might be 
three times the figure to which they would be entitled on a population 
baws". The safety of the Whole country mostly depends upon the con- 
tentment in the North West Frontier Province and the loyalty of its 
inhabitants, add it must be the first imd foremoist duty of the Government 
to restore peace and contentment in that province. •• 

Ijastly I would like to make a few observations as regards the safeguards 
lor the Mussalmans in the new constitution. I do not wish to introduce 
communal heat in this debate, and it would be very imfortunate indeed 
if the discussion m ' the House assumed a comixiunal form. On this 
occasion I halt for a minute and wish to dissociate myself from what was 
uttered by my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, the other day. I think, Sir, 
he was doing great harm to the cause of Mussalmans when he wanted to 
deprecate the status and position of the Mussulman delegates to the Bound 
Table Conference. Although the Muslim delegates were not selected by 
means of a direct election, yet I am confident that if resort were had to 
election, 85 per cent, of these gentlemen would have been elected by a 
very large majority of the people of their own community. Now, who 
were these representatives? One of them was His Highness the Aga 
Khan. Since 1906, when the Mussalmans took a deputation to Lord 
Minto, he has been recognised as the leader of the Mussalmans of India. 
It was he whom we invited from England to preside over the historic All- 
India Muslim Conference held in Delhi in 1918, and it is he whom we 
have just now invited to preside over the deliberations of the Conference 
again. Can anybody doubt the representative character - of His High- 
ness the Aga Khan? Can anVbddwddubt the representative character of Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, who has for a lohg time been the President .of the All-India 
Muslim League and has' been the trusted spokesman of the Mussalmans 
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ID this House as well as in outside conferences and other bodies. Can 
anybody doubt the representative chwapter of Sir Muhammad Shaft, who- 
is ono o§ the founders of the All-Zndia Muslim League; who has presided 
over the deliberations of that in^portant body and who is looked upon as 
one of thp most important leaders of opinion in India? I will 

also mention the name of Begum Shah Nawaz. That Mussalman lady, 
who, by the work that she has dgne, has enhanced the position of Indian 
ladies in' England. She has given a material and, personal reply to Miss 
Mayo’s “Mother India”. It would be very unfortunate if we in any way 
tried to deprecate the work of the delegates who went to London. 1 wish 
to Tiiake it quite clear that the Mussalmans in India are not behind any 
other community in their demand for Dominion Status. Personally I am 
prepared for any sacrifice that we may have to undergo in order to achieve 
this object. Even the lives of my co-religionists, however dear to me, 
have no value when the freedom of our motherland is concerned. I 
should be very happy indeed if we were to lay down our lives for the 
sake of our country and the foundations of a free India were laid in our 
graves. But what really we want is a free India, in which all communi- 
ties and classes should enjoy equal rights of citizenship. We want freedom- 
for all and equality for all, and not a change of masters. Mussalmans 
demand an equal share in different branches of administration of the 
country, and not mere safeguards. Mussalmans will not be prepared to 
merge their entity in the majority. They want to live like a living nation, 
free to enjoy their religious rights and to maintain their culture and their 
traditions. I need not reiterate the Muslim demands on this occasion. 
Mr. Jinnah’s. 14 points have now oblained so much publicity that they 
require no introduction. The fact is that the party which is numerically 
larger, financially more prosperous, and educationally superior can and 
ought to behave in a more generous and more patriotic manner. The 
owner of ti thirteen-anna share can easily afford to make a gift of two 
or three annas, while a poor beggar who has gpt only three annas in hia 
purse can ill-afford to spare a single pie. 

Vt, Presideat: The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Very well, Sir. 

Mn K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : You had 
better summarize then. 

^aulyi Muhwm!^ Yakub: I will summarize within two minutes. I 
am not enamoured of separate electorates. Separate electorates are not 
a goal in themselves; they are only a means for reaching the goal, and if 
a more suitable rnethod could be found to achieve the object in view, I 
would have no hesitation in giving my best consideration to the question 
of abandonment of separate electorates. TJhe real safeguards# of the 
Mussalmans consist in their majority in the Punjab and Bengal not being 
reduced to a minority, the separation of Sind and the inauguration of full- 
fledged reforms in the N.-W. P. Province. Personally, T think we want 
separate electorates# only for the Punjab, Bengal and the Central Legisla- 
ture, while in 'provinces where we are in a minority I would prefer a scheme 
of joint electorates according to the formula suggested by the late Maulana 
Mohamed Ali, and with reservation of* seats although an overwhelming 
majority of Mussalmans in my province favpurs separate electorates. In 
the matter of weightage .... 
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we are ready for any honourable settlement, and we have extended our 
hand of re-conciliation, as is clear from the fact that I invited^ Mahatma 
Gandhi and his friends to attend the meeting of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim XiCague, and we want to see what response we get from the 
other side. 

Sir Oowasji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
although convinced that the work of the Round Table Conference was of a 
character that will meet with general acceptance in our country, I do nob 
stand before you as an uncompromising advocate of all the suggestions 
made in the Reports of the Sub-Committees. The be£^ proof of the success 
of the Conference is, in my humble opinion, the prospective co-operation 
of that school of political thought led by Mr. Gandhi, which has up to now 
not recognized the ability of this Conference to lead India to her cherished 
goal. Sir, there must be convincing proof in the pages of the Blue Book 
laid on the table for our consideration, of His Majesty *9 Government's 
desire for legislation both honourable to England and honourable to India 
if it has tempted men of the school of thought led by Mr. Gandhi to promise 
their future co-operation. I think it can be legitimately claimed that the 
Conference has laid a sound foundation for a future self-governing India. 
The names of some British statesmen will ever remain honourably associat- 
ed with the work of the Conference, and especially that of one who, al- 
though he was not present at the Conference in England, will ever 
honoured not onlv in connection with the work of the Conference, but with 
the work that he has lately done in this country— I mean the honoured and 
distinguished statesman, the Viceroy of India. (Loud and prolonged C^heersO 
I would like to draw attention to an incident that occurred at , 

ence which has not I believe attracted notice m thi9 country as it ought 
to have. When the Viceroy’s name was first mentioned in 
by the first speaker. 6ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, it was 
pLedented ovation, which lasted from two to three 
fiure that that ovation had a most beneficial effect 

impression upon the Britis/h delegation and the Bntish public, and 1 also 
' feel™ hi every Honourable Member of this House will consider that 
that ovation was more than justified. (Applause.) 

<;;r the idea of a federation or a united states of India was no new one. 

rtanaing, find it d had done ahould new take place, and 

Inld bUe t^hle ^ 
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Sir, once this issue was decided naturally the minds of the -delegates* were 
confined to the reservations. 

« 

I would like here, Sir, just to say a few words on the unique method 
adopted at the Conference to enable Honourable Members to realize that 
"^t is really difficult to follow the 'proceedings of the Conference by merely 
reading the Itepoi’ts. The Chairman usually tried to summarize what he 
fhoughfwas the conclusion of the majority. * There was no voting and each 
delegate, e'ach member of the Sub-Committee then expressed his own 
cpinion agreeing or disagreeing placing counter-proposals and arguments 
ill support of the counter-proposals, which were all taken down verbatim. 
'rhose Reports were presented to a Committee of the whole Conference, 
and every Member was allov/ed to express his disagreement with the 
suggestions made in the Sub-Committee’s Reports^ and those disagreements 
were noted in writing and you have them before you in the Blue Book; 
and therefore, to understand what the majority and the minority really 
suggested or what individual Members suggested, it is not in the Reports 
of the Sub-Committees that you will find it, but in the verhalim reports of 
the Sub-Committees and of the Conference. In the Resports of the Sub- 
committees you will find that the disagreement of certain members is 
recorded in writing, but if you want to go further than that you must 
study the verbatim reports of the Sub-Committees and of the Conference in 
Committee. Sir, the Reports are not drafts of a Bill. It i« essential to 
understand the intention underlying the suggestions made and that can 
only be realised by reading the speeches. It is also essential to realise 
and understand the underlying spirit of every paragraph of the Commit- 
tee’s Reports. And may I here 'pay a tribute to the spirit of friendliness 
and the spirit of co-operation exhibited by the British statesmen in 
England? No words# of mine are required to supplement what has already 
been said in the Press and on the public platform, but had it not been for 
th&t spirit of co-operation, which was dominant in every one of the Labour 
Government, namely, to see that India got her desserts, you would not to- 
day have witnessed in this country a prospect of peace and prosperity. 

Sir, I will now go to the s#afeguards. The principal safeguard that has 
been cu-iticised up to now to my knowledge in this country has been the 
safeguard recorded, in the Federal Committee’s Report and commonly 
known as the financial safeguards. The underlying principle of those 
I’cservations or safegu.ards waf# to ensure that the credit of India would be 
luaintained when the change of Government took place. That was the 
main underlying idea. We have got to examine and see whether the word- 
ing in the Reports, .and especially in the speeches of British statesmen, 
really justifies their contention tliat they had no other desire or object in 
view except to protect India’s financial credit in the markets of the world, 
and especially immediately after the transfer of power from the present 
Government to a Government responsible to this Honourable House. I 
contend. Sir, that I have been convinced that that was the intention of 
the British statesmen who championed these paragraphs in the Report 
which have been so criticised. I do not contend that these safeguards. 
Were in the interests of India alone; they are also in tlje interests of Great 
Britain, for. we cannot forget that the sterling loans that have Been raised 
up to now have been raised with the moral support of the British Govern- 
ment in England, who may not be legally responsible but are certainly 
morally responsible. (Sir Hari Singh Oour: “They are legally responsible. ) 
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And I contend that they have a right to see that future Governments iu 
England are in a position to discharge their moral responsibilities to those 
investors who may not be able to protect their own interests. Looking at 
it from that point of view, these safeguai*ds are intended to be n<Jt only in * 
the interests of this country, but also in the interests of the investors in 
Indian securities, investors who have been tempted to invest fully relying 
on the moral support of Great Britain. Sir, that principle is enunciated 
in the Report in these words: 


“In the sphere of finance the Sub-Committee regarded as a fundamental condition 
of success of the new constitution that no room should be left for doubt as to the 
ability of India to maintain her financial stability and credit both at home and abroad. “ 

It is contended that the safeguards as specified are only intended to 
carry out this intention. I am prepared to admit that that paragraph and 
one or two other subsequent ones are vague and wide; — I have already said 
they are not drafts of a Bill. That fact was pointedly brought to the atten- 
tion of the Conference by several of the delegates, and especially the 
delegates from Bombay. You have only to peruse the Blue Book to find 
that many of the apprehensions felt by Honourable hfembers of this House 
and outside this House were felt by the delegates and pointedly brought 
to the notice of the Conference. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: What did the Chairman say about it? 

Sir Oowa8]i Jehahgir: I will come to that later on. Now, Sir, let me 
say that the Indian members of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee — and 
I was not a member of that Sub-Committee and in no way responsable for 
this draft, although it was my privilege and duty to criticise it in the 
Committee of the Conference — ^themselves have insisted upon a paragraph 
in the Report which clearly stated their position as follows: 

“On the question of finance Indian opinion wars that even the safeguards set out 
in the report went too far especially those giving special powers to the Governor 
General.” 

Now, Sir, Lord Reading was asked to explain the position, and I can- 
not do better than quote his own words. I will do so very briefly. This 
is what he said: 

“What we are seeking is to preserve the financial credit and stability of India so 
that when thik important change is made India shall not suffer.” 

Further on he says: 

“Now, the whole object of thaj is not in the slighteet degree to interfere with the 
discretion and the judgment of tfie Financial Minister. What is intended and what 
we have in mind — certainly what I had in mind, as a result of a considerable amount of 
discussion with some of the best experts in this country and in relation to Indian 
finance— was that it would be necessary to have some such provision when you are 
making a change, in order that it should not be thought here that internal loans might 
be raised in such a manner as to prejudice India’s credit, which of course would 
affect her here as it would elsewhere in the world. That isi the sole purpose of it. . . 

“tf you look further in the report you will see that by these limitations the Sub- 
Committee do not contemplate any differentiation between the position of the Finance' 
Minister and that of aify other Minister responsible to the Legislature.** 
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Sir, he makes a distinction between internal and external lojois. Witk 
regard to external loans; it was rightly contended by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru attid others that' there was no difference between India and the 
Pominions. Even the Dominions, if they desire to raise a loan in England, 
jiave to get the sanction of the Treasury^ specially if they desire that those 
loans should be Trustee Securities. Now, Sir, if India desires to go into- 
the open market in England, we have to submit to a scrutiny by the 
Treasury. But there is nothing to prevent India from going into the open 
market in any other part of the world, just as any other Dominion, nor 
is there anything to prevent India from going to any private financier in 
England provided that private financier is prepared on the security offered, 
to give India the money. But in the case of internal loans, as I have 
explained, there is a desire to place some sort of restriction, and in ex- 
plaining it further, Lord Beading said that what he intended was that if 
the Government of India was unfortunately faced with several years of 
deficit, and if the Indian Government desired to meet that deficit by loans 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, then and then only the Viceroy should be 
allowed to interfere and to interfere not only in the interests of India, but 
to interfere in the interests of those who have invested in sterling secur- 
ities on the moral support and on the moral responsibility of the British 
Government. 

Then, Sir, I will come straightaway to the Eeserve Bank. There is no 
difference of opinion as to the advisability of the inauguration of the 
Eeserve Bank, and the only point that was raised by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Chetty was whether the previous sanction of the Governor General 
to an amendment of the Coinage and Currency Act was to continue after 
the Eeserve Bank was established. As I understand it, it was not intend- 
ed that the Viceroy should have those powers after the inauguration of 
the Eeserve Bank, and I will draw the attention of the House to my own 
renaarks at the Conference. Though I raised this point before Lord Beading 
and asked for an explanation, I must admit that no further explanation 
was forthcoming because the Prime Minister said it was a detail which 
could be arranged in the drafting of the Bill. Sir, I would like to have- 
gone into the question of the trading rights of the British community, but 
I find that I have no time. 

I would just like to say one word, Sir, on the communal question which' 
will take me two minutes. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member’s lame is up and I am very 
sorry to be obliged to discharge the unpleasant duty of restricting each 
speaker to 20 minutes. There are many Honourable Members who wish 
to take part in the debate and the time is limited. I will have therefore- 
to enforce rigidly the 20 minutes* time limit. 

Mr. Arthurt Moore. (Bengal : European) : Sir, we last discussed this 
fjitestion so recently as Monday. Today is Saturday, but in the interval 
something has happened and we meet t^ay in very much happier circum- 
stances. (Hear, hear.) The Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi between them haver 
made history. (Hear, hear.) 'We believe that they have opened a new 
chapter in the ever-broadening freedoms and glories of the British Empire. 
Sir, the words which we listened to frem your lips two days ago were, 
I think, received by us all with no mere transient feelings of pleasure buC 
with a deep and abiding satisfaction. I remember, that when His Excellency 
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addressed us on July 10 last in Simla, he spoke in a darkened hour and 
yet at that black moment he had the courage to speak of the possibility 
oi a miracle. Well, Sir, the Viceroy has wrought a miracle of faith (Cheers) 
and he has put the doubts and the fears of the rest of us to shaihe and to* 
hight. The . Round Table Conference has as yet neither succeeded nor 
failed, but it has produced a tremendous situation. We, in this House 
already, were, I believe on all sides, animated with nothing bdt goodwill 
and now we hope and believe that that goodwill is universal. I hope 
that as we approach the discussion of details and difficulties, we shall bo 
able to do so as much collectively and as little communally as possible. 
But, I should like to endorse, on behalf of the European community, the 
words that Sir Hugh Cocke has already said concerning the attitude of 
that community. Some, no doubt, will feel that things are moving too 
fast. Some will feel that not sufficient account is being taken of the 
failure up to the present of democratic institutions in all parts of the 
world to deal with the world conditions which arise today. In regard to 
that, I would ask our Indian friends not to misunderstand our attitude. 
We do not say that India is unfit for self-government; we do not say 
that she ought for ever to have the British Government to control. We 
accept the situation that the tutelage of the British democracy at home 
is proving unequal to meet the conditions today. We accept the situation 
that India should move away from the control of a democratic Parliament 
in London. But we do say, let India have her own strong Government. 
Let us have self-government, but let it be a strong government in this 
country, so that India shall be able, within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, to meet the strains and the difficulties of the coming times 
in a very unstable world. There are two words which I do not think are 
on the active list of the political vocabulary of the British in India. Those 
two words are boycott and non-co-operation. We are definitely out* to 
help. Certainly we are not so pigheaded as to attempt to oppose ideas 
of our own to proposals which have been accepted by the rwpresentatives 
of all sections in India and by the representatives not only of His Majesty’s 
Government but by His Majesty’s Opposition. We hear in these proposals 
the passing hell of a famous service in its present form, the Indian Civil 
Service, which in the 19th century was Great Britain’s greatest contribu- 
tion to Indian administration. It is unfortunately the fashion today to 
decry that service. I believe that in an early tomorrow, when in its 
present form' it will have passed away, it will receive posthumous recogni- 
tion, and that those who are called upon to govern India in different cir- 
cumstances in the near future will realise for themselves the integrity 
and devotion that that service gave to this country. Well, Sir, as T have 
said, we are out to help. More than that, we too can see the vision 
splendid, and dream the great dream, of a self-governing Federal India, 
an organic whole, a whole continent united in one political union in that 
true League of Nations which is the British Commonwealth today. That 
is a new ideal, not historical! v a new ideal, but it is a new ideal to put 
before the whole of the youth of this country. 

There is the dr^am and there is the business. I believe that the first 
business is to provide a stmng Government for that Federation, to ensure 
that the men of single mind and purpose, who may be called upon to 
guide India’s destinies, shall not be at the mercy of the political com- 
binations and intrigues of those who have a less single mind and purpose. 
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WJith regard to the safeguards, I welcome the view regarding them that 
was put forward by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. It is the same view as was put 
forward .j^y Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in London; it is the view which was 
recorded in the statement of settlement which you, Sir, read out the 
other day. The purpose and end of those safeguards is to safeguard the 
j^ominion'of India; that is to say, they are in the interests of India 
itself. It is in that light that we shall discuss those safeguards; and we 
wish to -emphasise, as Sir Hugh Cocke emphasised, that all we ask is 
that British citizens in this country, — ^we to whom already you have 
accorded the right to vote and the right to take part in your politics, 
to sit in your Legislatures,* and to whom you have always extended a 
welcome which we appreciate, — that we should not be treated in a penal 
way, or should be deprived in matters of commerce, of any of the equal 
lights and privileges which every Indian receives the moment he sets foot 
oTi the shores of Great Britain. That is substantiallv all that we ask 
for. 

In conclusion I would like to hope that the outcome of this debate 
iivciy be, now that we are assured of the great help of Mr. Gandhi and of 
liis fellow-workers in the solution of all these tasks, to carry on the work 
fiom the point to which it has been brought by the very remarkable and 
distinguished labours of those who went to London, — that the outcome may 
l)G that for non-co-operation, which to us represents the frustration of the 
human spirit, we may now have definitely substituted an ideal of co- 
operation. Thus can w'e work together to harness the political enthusiasm 
of the young men of the cxnmtry for what Mr. Gandhi himself and Mr. 

E. Das have both categorically stated at different times to be the 
higher and the finer ideal, that is to say, a great political union within 
the British Empire. (Applause.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I have no doubt that Honourable Members on this side of 
tljo House will appreciate the tone and the temper which underlies the 
utterance of tlui Honourable the Deputy Leader of the European Group, 
lie has struck a sympathetic note, to which not only we on this side of the 
House but all India will respond. We have always felt, and we feel all 
the more today, that with the support of the European community in India, 
the future of India is assured, and with the assurance given by Sir Hugh 
(’ocke and Mr. Moore, we feel certain that so far as India is concerned the 
struggle is not a struggle of Indians but a struggle of Indians and Europeans 
resident in India. Sir, the Europcian community may be assured that 
the Indian people will stand by them when they get self-government, as 
they have stood by them when they had self-government. The people of 
India .are hospitable and the people of India have always been hospitable. 
You may be sure. Sir, that whatever misgivings may be lurking in their 
u)inds, when India comes to her own, the European community in India 
will have no cause or occasion for grievance against self-governing India. 

Sir, this is one of those occasions when you cannot enter into the details 
of the constitutional scheme propounded by the Bound Table Conference, 
»^nd as Sir Cowasji Jehangir has pointed out, it is impossible to under- 
stand the Blue Boc^s without the contents thereof taping explained by 
those who were present at the Bound Table Conference. But, Sir, that 

12 shortcoming of those who hnd not the privilege of 

attending' the Bound Table Conference. There are certain facts 
which this House must take note of. The Pr’me Minister in England, 
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m his concluding speech, stated what was the view of His Majesty's, 
Government on the future policy regarding India. They said: “TRe view 
of His Majesty's Government is the responsibility for the Government of 
India should be placed upon Legislatures, Central and Proyinoial’’’. * 
Honourable Members must remember what these words mean, because 
the federation in India is to be the federation of self-governing provinces 
with the Indian States; the responsibiliW for the Government, of India 
cannot be placed upon the people of Inma, but upon their Legislatures. 
That is to say, that in any federation that might be accomplished, the 
responsibility will be the responsibility to the Legislatures and not to the 
people air large. The second point that Honourable Members must remem- 
ber is that this responsibility is subject not lo safeguards only but to 
statutory safeguards; that is to say, safeguards will be entered in the 
statute, but their limits will be defined and their scope limited to the 
purpose mentioned in clause 2 of His Majesty’s declaration. Then, Sir, 
these are the two fundamental declarations of His Majesty's Government. 
That is to say, the first is that the responsibility is to be transferred to 
Ihe Legislatures and the second thing is that the responsibility will be 
subject to statutory safeguards. 

Passing on to the next paragraph, His Majesty's Government point out 
that the future Central Legislature shall be established upon a federal 
basis, and there it is pointed out that the precise form and structure of 
the new Federal Government must be determined after further discussion 
with the Princes and representatives of British India, and it is upon 
this point that this House can usefully contribute to the discussion as 
to the future constitution of the Federal Government of India. Sir, 
Honourable Meihbers who have spoken on this subject have, one or two 
of them, expressed a doubt and asked, if there is to be. a, federation of 
British India with the Indian Princes, who are autocratic within their 
own States, how is this federation to work? I can only remind the 
Lfonourable Members of the speech made at the Round Table Conference 
where it is stated in the Federal Structural Sub-Committee’s Report, page 
19S, that: 

**The Indian States do not desire either to discuss or vote upon questions which 
concern British India alone and are of opinion that this question should be definitely 
excluded. Nor do the Indian States contemplate that any question of paramountcy 
will come at any time within the purview of the Federal Government.” 

Now, so far as the intervention of the Indian States in the administration 
of British India is concerned, this statement is perfectly clear. The 
Indian States demand that their representatives in the Federal Assembly 
will take part only in matters which are classed as federal, and that in 
matters which are of British Indian interest, the federal Members of the 
Indian States, whether nominated or elected, will not take any part. 
That ensures a certain degree of autonomy and independence to British 
India, and that, I think, allays one of the lurking fears in the rtiinds of 
some Honourable Members on this side of the House who objected to 
the federal structure of the future constitution of India. Sir, federation 
was thought of not only by the "Round Table Conference, but in the 
Montagu Report there are two pregnant paragraphs dealing with the 
future federal constitution of India, and if Honourable Members will 
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remember the words uttered at the Imperial Conference of 1917, they will 
find the following statement of policy regarding the future constitution of 
India."* There it was stated : 

**That any re-adjustment of constitutional relations while thoroughly preserving 
• all existing powers of 8elf-Gk>vernment and its complete control of domestic affairs 
should be based Upon a full recognition of the Dominion£( as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the same in Britisi 
India; should recognise the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in 
foreign . policy and in foreign relations; and should provide effective arrangemenws for 
•continuous consultation in all important matters of common Imperial concern and for 
such necessary concerted action founded on consultation as several Governments may 
determine.’* 

Sir, I regard this as the Magna Charta of India. In 1917, the Imperial 
Conference, after cancelling the Eesolution of the Imperial Conference 
of 1907, pointed out that India must be broiight into the family of the 
self-governing nations of the British Commonwealth, and that India as 
an important part of the British Commonwealth must be consulted upon 
all important matters of Imperial concern. Sir, it is following on this 
declaration of policy relating to India that India was invited to be a 
signatory to the Peace Conference in 1919, and in 1920 when the League 
•of Nations was established, India became a Foundation Member of the 
League of Nations, and it must be remembered that the membership of 
the League of Nations under the covenant of the League was only open 
to self-governing countries, and Tndia was thus placed on the same footing 
as the other self-governing countries. Honourable Members are aware 
that in later years India was invited to the Naval Conference; she became 
a party to the Kellogg Pact, and has been empowered to appoint her 
own Trade Commissioners, and only I think the other day the Govern- 
ment of India entered into a commercial treaty with Turkey. So that 
the international status of India was established independently of the 
statutory constitution which India possessed under the Act of 1919. Sir, 
it is this new status which India acquired in the comity of nations 
that has been recognised and legalised by the deliberations of the Bound 
Table Conference. British India cannot stand alone. British India with 
Indian India must now conjointly go ahead if there is to be a future con- 
stitutional development of this country. I therefore submit that, so far 
as the federal constitution of India is concerned, there cannot be two 
opinions. 

We now pass on to the safeguards. Sir, Honourable Miembers on this 
side of the House have expressed misgivings as to the meaning of safe- 
j?uards afiPecting the financial autonomy of India, and as Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir has pointed out, the language of the Sub-Committee on the 
subject is somewhat vague, and I am glad that vagueness is repeated 
in the concluding statement of the Prime Minister printed at page 81. 
It is stated there : 

“The Report of the Federal Structure Committee indicates some ways of dealing 
with this subject, including a Reserve Bank, the service of loans and Exchange policy, 
which, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, will have to be provided for some- 
how in the new constitution. It is of vital interest to all parties in India^ lo accept 
these provisions, to maintain financial confidence. Subject to these provisions ^ the 
Indian Government would have full financial responsibility for the methods of raising 
revenue and for the control of expenditure on non-reserved services.. 

This will mean that under existing conditions the Ceotral Legislature e-nd Execu- 
tive will have some features of dualism which will have to be fitted into the consti- 
tutional, stnieture.” . ' - • 
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What the Honourable Sir Oowasji Jehangir says is intended by the 
hnancial safeguards is this: that so long as the Beserve Bank is not 
established in India, there would be transitory safeguards; but as soon as 
the Beserve Bank has been established, these transitory safeguards win 
be withdrawn. If that is the meaning — and I understand that that is 
the meaning of financial safeguards — we have no objection to -them at 
all, because no one is more jealous of the credit of India than the people 
of India themselves; and 1 cherefore submit that the safeguards on the 
financial side proposed at the Bound Table Conference should receive the 
concurrence of this House. 

Sir, there are various other questions which have been raised in the 
Bound Table Conference and which will be the subject of discussion at 
the future session of the Bound Table Conference. I am speaking here 
on behalf of the non-ofl5oial Members of this House, and I think I shall 
be justified in conveying to the Honourable occupants of the Treasury 
Benches that there is a feeling on this side of the House which I am 
asked to voice, that in any future consultations, that may take place, 
the representatives of this House must not be ignored. (Applause.) 

The details of the various recommendations of the Bound Table 
Conference are still open to discussion and debate in this House, 
and outside, and 1 do not think that we shall be justified placing our views 
before the Government at this stage, because the Bound Table Conference 
will meet hero and in England and then it will be time for the represen- 
tatives of this House to express their views on the various topics left 
undecided at the Bound Table Conference. 

Sir, I feel and most of my friends on this side of the 
House feel strongly that we are under a debt of everlasting gratitude to 
His Excellency Lord Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi (Cheers) for having 
brought about this great settlement, without which the future constitution 
of this country could not have been settled with the concurrence of the 
people of India. When 'we turn to the proceedings of the Bound Table 
Conference itself, we cannot forget the yeoman service done by Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru (Cheers) and Mr. Jayakar and Mian Sir Muhammad Shaft, 
the Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri and his numerous colleagues who have 
contributed to the success of this great Conference. All that wh can now 
hope is that the future work of this Conference will be conducted witli 
the same amity and goodwill which has characterised the first Conference 
in London. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Miuhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, instead of wasting my time on complimentary phrases to the people 
who went to the Bound Table Conference, T wish at once to proceed 
analyse what has been achieved in the Bound Table Conference. T 
welcome the announcement of the Premier that responsibility is to be 
given to India in the centre and in the provinces. I now wish to analyse 
the Beport of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee. I welcome the fact 
that the Princes have come and joined hands with the other delegates from 
British India for the progress of India; but the scheme which has been 
evolved and the demands which have been put forward by the Princes 
as regards the part which they want to take in the future constitution 
does not appeal to me at all. I cannot agree, and I think no right-minded 
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man who goes deeply into the matter will agree, with the scheme which 
has* been put forward by the Federal Structure Sub-Committee at all. 
What is it that they want? They want to have 50 per cent, of the seats 
ill the Vpper House and 33 per cent, of seats in the Lower House for 
the Princes. Who will be the persons coming from the States will be 
•decided by the Princes themselves. The people from British India will 
go there by election according to the present system, while the people 
from the Indian States will be the nominees of the Princes. Let us 
see what more they want. They want a share in the Executive; and 
what will be the Executive? The Executive will not be removable unless 
by a vote of ct’ two-thirds ‘ majority of both the Houses combined. This 
laeans that in the Upper House of 160, the Princes will have 75 seats; 
in the Federal Assembly they will have 33 per cent, or 84 out of 250 seats, 
oi’ altogether more than IGO seats in both Houses; and no Minister can 
l)(* removed unless he can be removed by a majority of two-third votes 
of both Houses combined. Now, the Minister who will be appointed will 
l)(‘ a Minister who will enjoy the confidencfe of both Houses and not of 
any one particular House. This means that the Princes atone will have 
n voice in the future administration of India and not the British Indian 
citizens. Therefore what wo are going to have is the substitution of the 
British bureaucracy by an autocracy of the worst kind in India whiclr 
is prevailing. That is the scheme which we are going to have before us 
today and I am surprised that several Honourable Members have got up 
one after another to praise this constitution which has come like a boon* 
to them 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : If my Honourable friend will permit me to interrupt him 
for a moment 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am not ready to give way. I do not 
want my time to be wasted. What else do we get under this scheme 
that the Princes want? They say that we should have nothing to do 
with their States but that they will have evei-ything to do with our 
country 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: No; they do not say that. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable and learned friend. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, ought to have read better before interrupting me. 
If he had carefully gone through page 25, paragraph 36 of the Eeport, 
he would know what is the position of the State's representatives in 
relation to matters affecting British India alone. I do not want to waste 
the time of the House by repeating what is stated there in the book. 

T want to know what will be the position of those who will come from 
the Indian States. Even if they come by election, as long as there is 
no democratic constitution in the States, they will only be the nominees, 
practically the nominees of the ruling Princes. Nobody can dare oppose 
the person who is put up by the Princes in any State as long as the 
autocratic power remains in their hands. Now, I cannot see how the 
people who will go from the Indian States to the Indian Legislature* 
will not be a drag'on British India. JPhe Princes will try to use their 
influence and the power which they wield in the shape of money, in the* 
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’ shape of gifts and in the shape of jobs at. their disposal, and sufely, you 
do not want to go back on the progress which British India has made 
already. British India has made quite enough progress and she can 
look after her own interests without the Indian States being dragged 
into her affairs. The Indian States will be quite welcome to our assemblies 
when their subjects have been enfranchised and the Princes accept the 
position of a constitutional Governor; only then, and not till then, can 
we have them in our midst. 

Let me say that I would rather have no responsibility at the centre 
than have a responsibility on this condition, and be ruled by the Indian 
Princes in this House and in the Government of India. It may be that 
my Honourable friends have not carefully read the scheme, and as such 
they welcome it. I can quite see the enthusiasm of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
who is anxious to advocate his cause because he was a party to this 
scheme, but we have to examine, and carefully examine what they have 
done. It is not for them to speak, to advocate their own cause, but it is 
we who have to judge what they have achieved there. 

Another point that I wish to stress is that I have thoroughly examined 
the scheme and I am not in any way convinced that this is a step for the 
improvement or progress of India. Leaving this subject aside, there is 
another matter where I feel that a great deal of injustice has 15een done 
to the consistent demand of the Assembly, and I wonder how any Honour- 
able Member, who has once voted that full reforms be given to the North- 
West Frontier Province, can welcome the reforms which are recommended 
for that province today and to which they have agreed in England. With 
the unanimous voice of the elected Members of this House, it was re- 
commended that the North-West Frontier Province should get the same 
reforms as the other provinces in India, but I am sorry to say thab some 
Members in their enthusiasm and zeal over the words “responsibility 
at the centre “ have completely ignored all other factors. They seem to 
be enchanted by this scheme, as they were oy the eight units scheme 
which was hurled at them in 1923, and I say that they will repent later 
that they ever accepted the proposed reforms. Sir, tlie North-West 
Frontier Province ih the only province that deserves absolute freedom. 
The people there are united, there is no communal or racial discrimina- 
tion there, and they are the people who deserve the greatest consideration. 
Yet, they are to be put back, and the reforms which are to be given to 
them are a little better than those which were devised under the Morley- 
Minto constitution. And still, some of my Honourable friends want me 
to join with them in praising the delegates who have agreed to that meagre 
measure of reform. However eminent the delegates to the Bound Table 
Conference were, I cannot be a party to praising them for having agreed 
to this kind of thing. 

Then, what have they done about the Army? It is said that these 
two subjects, namely, foreign relations end the Army, are reserved. Let 
it be so, but still, there might have been an advance in the shape of 
Indianisation in the Indian Army and keeping control of it in our own 
hands, .which the delegates have failed to do. Sir, the Conference cannot 
have my support or any word of praise from me in that behalf. I would 
have Hked them to realise .that should not* be at the mercy of a policy 
which would be enunciated from a distance of 8,000 miles from this 
^country. 
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Some of those who went to ^England deserve real praise for their effort 
to trjr and bring the one vexed question of minorities to a successful con- 
clusion. Hut there were certain others who did not see their way to have 
this matter settled in the cool atmosphere of London, and they have left 
it over* to be decided here. I should have rather liked that these mem- 
bers had not left it to be decided here and thus evoked the comments of 
people who cannot see outside their own caste and creed. If this matter 
had been settled, that would have settled many other things too, but I 
find that has been left as a legacy to the people here, whereas that is a 
question which ought to have been decided in the cool atmosphere of 
England. I cannot congratulate those people who were a drawback in 
the settlement of this question, and I think there is a great deal to be 
achieved before we can think of congratulating anybody, or having any 
kind of democratic Government for India. We do not know how the 
future will materialise. I see germs which may develop and break thi* 
thing for which so many laurels are given by my Honourable friends. 

Nawab Naharsingji IShwarsingji (Bombay Northern Divisions: Mu- 
Inimrnadan Rural) : Sir, at the very outset 1 take this opportunity to 
express iny deep sense of gratitude on behalf of the constituency 1 have 
the honour to represent and myself, towards the British as well as the 
Indian and Provincial Governments for endeavouring to bring India to its 
proper level, materially, politically and socially. In my opinion it is but 
just that Honourable Members of different schools of thought should com- 
bine with open hearts to make the best use of the opportunity to bring 
about an honourable and amicable settlement in accordance with the noble 
annouiiceinent made b^ the Prime Minister of His Majesty’s Government, 
with such modificaiions as the circumstances of the country need. 

In my opinion the announcement of the Premier is very sincere and 
lljc discussion that took place at the Round Table Conference was real 
and genuine, and I must say that Honourable Members who took 
part in the Round Table Conference deserve credit and sincere compli- 
ments. 

It will be seen, Sir, that nearly nine Sub-Cornmittces were appointed 
io deal with the questions of Federal Structure, Burnia, North-West 
Frontier, Franchise, Defence, Services and Sind. And before 1 speak 
*»u this subject I would like to make few observahons pertaining to general 
masses and agriculturists. 

India, is not a small country, but India is fi big continent with num- 
bers of religions, and sentiments. O'^cr and above tliis, there arc num- 
l>ors of castes and creeds. Thus it is a most difficult task to get all into 
enc focus. Noi. only that, but India is an agricultural country and nearly 
70 per cent, of the whole population is agriculturist. Thus it is quite 
clear that one has to work very carefully and to face numerous mentalities 
Mith varieties of opposition. The conditions in the rural areas are not 
such that the people can properly realize what the real meaning of the 
reforms is, nor can they take an interest in them without burdening 
themselves with responsibilities, or until the power of appreciation has 
been created among the agriculturists. Whatever reform is fntroduced 
it will surely be vllewed with suspieions and doubts, and the causes of 
misunderstanding will remain as usual, and ultimately t-he progress and 
f.dvancement of the country will be very slow. It seems to me that, 
whatever new structure is made hereafter, there is nothing for this class 
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cf people to aspire to. After all, whatever new structure is f/amed, 
powers vested in the new structure will be exercised over them, and it is 
but just that the sense of appreciation and the sense of understanding the 
administration should be created among them. Most of us are elected 
in this House by the agriculturists; we have, to live among agriculturists; 
we have to take money from agriculturists, and the State ha^ to rule 
over the agriculturists ; and it is proper that some solution should be found. 
The question now arises, what should be the solution? And my reply 
would be this — that along with other questions, the question of estab- 
lishing of a Rural Council should be again thought out, whereby a new 
field may be opened for this class of people, where they can exercise their 
activities and put forth their grievances through that Council and discuss 
the questions affecting them in their own language, in their own way 
and in their own manner. If this could bo achieved, they will think that 
they are not ncglectcO. They will think that they have got something to 
aspire to and that they have to discharge certain duties and responsibili- 
ties. The ultimate result of this would be t^iat the power of under- 
standing the administration would be created, which would be of very 
great value to the general progress and advancement of the country. 

Now, coming to the main subjects discussed at the Round Table Con- 
ft^rence, I will make a few observations. The question of the federal 
structure is the most important one, but at the same time it is complicated 
too. The Ruling Princes deserve compliments from all of us for having 
accepted the idea of federal government. Whether the combination will 
turn out successful or not is a subject of doubt, but this is a subject which 
can very well bo dealt with by the Princes themselves. On the question 
of separation of Burma I would say that if Burmans are prepared to 
shoulder the burden, I do not see much objection in granting them tho^ir 
rccpiest. If they want to be separated from us, they can well do so, or 
if they want to remain with us they are welcome to remain with us. 

On the question of the separation of Sind, I say that it should be 
separated as the people of Sind desire so. But here the question of 
readjustment should arise, because the importance of Bombay Presidency 
will bo reduced. It is known to everybody that the Ruling Princes of 
Kathiawar are shifted from the Bombay Presidency and placed under the 
control of the Indian Government, and Sind also is to be separated. Thus 
the Bombay Presidency will be very small, and so the question of re- 
adjustment will naturally arise, which should be considered very carefully 
when the question of new reform is considered. 

Now turning to the question of the Frontier Province I am in agree- 
ment with the opinion expressed in this House, with such modifications 
as the circumstances of the country call for, and I would further say that 
whatever discontent prevails in that part of the country should be reme- 
died. 

Now coming to the question of franchise, in my opinion, the principles 
laid down are open tp criticism, because the main principle is on a popula- 
tion basis. I think so long as the ♦class possessing different interests and 
the class which has got a real stake in the country are not able to get a 
sufficient number of seats in accordance with the vested interests they 
have got in the country, strong discontent will have to be faced, and 
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therefore^! urge that, before any final conclusion is arrived at, this ques- 
tion shomd^ be thoroughly investigated. And side by aide the question 
of establishing a second Chamber in Provincial Councils should properly 
U* thought^ out, and I feel sure that all the complicated questions will be 
solved mainly if not wholly. 

I arn .much pained to see that the question of the Muslims of India 
has not been properly solved, and I am a&aid that until and unless Hindu- 
i\fiislim unity is achieved, there will be a deadlock in the progress which 
is to be made hereafter. Muslims are born Muslims; they are Muslims, 
they will remain Muslims and they will die Muslims. Neither can the 
lliiulus drive out the Muslims out of the country, nor can the Muslims 
(ivivt* out the Hindus from India. Both have to live in India and have 
to die in India, and I see no reason why both should not meet with open 
lic.irts and shake hands to bring about an amicable and honourable settle- 
ment. I cannot share in the theory that there should be a mixed elector- 
ate with reserved seats, because Muslims are not a small community, 
but Muslims are a nation. Muslims have got equal rights with Hindus, 
nnd until the feeling of brotherhood is created, no new structure can be 
built in India. Muslims should have the privilege of having a separate 
f'loctorate on the principle of self-determination, and their seats should 
be proportionately maintained, and not only that, but the interests of 
Muslims should be safeguarded in all directions. T mean the interests of 
the Muslim community should be guaranteed, socially, politically and. 
iriMterially. 

Let me remind you of our old days of happiness and harmony and 
peiu*.e prevailing between Hindus and Muslims. We both used to take 
fifiit in marriages and on sad occasions with equal feelings, and we used 
to carry out the worldly affairs with mutual help and goodwill. But 
soinejiow or other the same feelings are not in existence today, which is 
M matter of great regret. We both should unite and find out the causes, 
snd when causes are removed I feel sure we shall be the same again that 

used to be before, and under these circumstances I very stronglv 
f^ppcal first to Muslims and then to my Hindu brothers to come forward 
witfi open hearts and place their cards on the table and the result will be 
aothiug but peace and peace alone. 

The question of other minorities will have to be considered very 
carofully and sympathetically, and care should be taken that sufficient 
safeguards are maintained in the new constitution. Minorities should 
feel with confidence that their rights in the country are guaranteed. 

There is another point which is not of less importance. There is a 
class in the country generally known and called Landholders, Talukdars, 
Inaindars, Jagirdars, Zamindars, and their holdings on more than one 
<'('casion have been guaranteed by Government. Their Holdings are on 
different tenures, and in no circumstances should the tenure be affected, 
should be taken, when the question of constructing the constitution 
considered, that their vested rights in the country and in lands are 
P^*operly safeguarded politically and materially. Moreover their repre- 
sentation in all the Chambers or, say, Houses should be maintained in 
fiecordance with their Importance. Their pumber of seat's in each House 
*?hould be allotted so that their voice .may be of some importance. 

Sir. when I refer to the small book of the Hound Table Conference, 
'vhat I find is that not a single delegate from Bombay Presidency was 

B 2 
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choosen by the Bombay Government or by the Indian Government from 
this class who could represent their interest, although almost all oth^r 
provinces had thought it desirable to select delegates from this class. I 
should say it was most unfortunate. This class is scattered over all the 
presidency, and from the beginning of the British advent till ‘now they 
have played their part most loyally, both in the interests of the public and 
Government, and I feel confident that, even now they will not fail to 
discharge their duty if they are placed rightly in the new constitution 
with adequate seats in their possession. It appears from this small book! 
page 43, that there is an idea and suggestion about forming a second 
Chamber. 

The question about establishing a second Chamber is most worthy of 
consideration. This class in the Bombay Presidency is an important 
elass, and if Sind is excluded, we have ^ remember that nearly hundred 
lakhs of rupees are paid by this class to Government, which is nearly 
one-fifth of the total land revenue of the Bombay Presidency, and I think 
that the Bombay Government would be well advised, in consultation with 
the Indian Government, and the class particularly interested, to consider 
this problem most carefully and sympathetically- This is not the place, 
nor is this the time where the detailed grievances, and negligences on the 
part of the Government can be explained, as detailed matters can very 
well be dealt with when we are actually sitting to form the new constitu- 
tion, and I leave this matter, merely saying that the question may be 
fully considered along with the whole scheme when it is considered. 

To support the case of this class, I will only refer to para. 147 of the 
Beport (1918) on Indian Constitutional Reforms, page 94, and page 4. 
para. 5 of the Government of India’s Despatch on Proposals for Conatitu 
tional Reforms (1930). 

Before I conclude my speech, I would like to say a few words in con- 
nection with the safeguards and the powers proposed for His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Governors of the Provinces. I do admit withoiifi 
hesitation that the ' reservations and safeguards regarding Army, finance 
and foreign relations are absolutely essential and that emergency powers 
to ensure peace and tranquillity in the country, to guarantee the vested 
rights of the landed aristocracy and other minorities and to stop drastic 
measures of legislation, ought to vest in His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governors of the provinces. 

It is the common law of nature that no responsibility could be placed 
without powers. If His Excellency the Viceroy and Governors of the 
provinces are made responsible to carry out the administration with 
.efficiency, powers and safeguards are indispensable. 

If a careful survey is made of the Reports of the Round Table Con- 
ference, there is a clear indication that the Government at Home, the 
English delegates and the delegates who had gone to the Round Table 
Conference from India have played their parts most soberly and with 
sincerity in the best way they could, and they deserve credit and oornph- 
ments from all of ns. Indian delegates have beer treated on equal terms 
and with affection and feelings of brotherhood, and I once more 
.thank them all most heartily, and I do hope that when the delegates from 
liondon arrive in India India will not fail to maintain the Indian tradition 
of hospitality. 
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Lastly, I should say most emphatically that until and unless there is 
confidence and trust between the rulers and the ruled, no settlement can 
be achieved. I therefore hope that the persons who desire the welfare 
of the^ coilntry, and aesire to see India progressing and advancing material- 
ly, politically and socially, should come forward, leaving aside all petty 
•ind minor differences, to shake hands with open hearts, and I do feel sure 
tttat India *'will be elevated to its proper level within the Empire. 
(Applause.) 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that His Excellency the Viceroy, 
hold Irwin, has been able to achieve a settienient with the Congress people 
tl.mugh Mahatma (landhi, and T feel sure that all the sober-minded people 
will appreciate the noble work done both by Lord Invin and Mahatma 
Gandhi in the interests of the country, which will surely facilitate the 
(■{irrving out of tlic work of the Hound Table Conference, and I take this 
opportunity to thank both His Excellency the Vicerov and Mahatma 
(hmdhi for their noble efforts, which are purely in the interests of the- 
country. 

Let us now forget the past. Let us mind the present and think of the 
future. (Applause.) 

U. Tun Aung (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, after you have heard 
all about India, a voice from Burma may give you a change. Bunna, Sir, 
is a country which is cut off from India by natural barriers, and as such, 
people in India have little or no notions whatsoever about Burma. Only 
the other day, when I moved a motion for adjournment, the Honourable 
the Leader of the House stated that Burma was far away, and the real 
conditions, the real state of affairs were not known to this House. Such, 
Sir, is the fate of Burma. But lately Burma has forged ahead and has 
received the attention of the Honourable Members of this House, as well 
as of^the public in India, by virtue of the question of separation. There 
seems to be a great deal of mystery, Sir, about this question of separation. 

I am not here to say why or why not Burma should be separated, nor 
to discuss the merits or demerits of separation, but I do say that separa- 
tion is and will be the necessary consequence of the aspirations of the 
Burmese people. Their aspiration is, Sir, not separation first. They 
want a political status, a constitution, which will be of the same nature 
as that which will be accorded to India. In Burma there are, no doubt, 
(lifforont sections of political thought, but if you examine all these, you 
will find that separation becomes a necessary consequence of the realiza- 
tion of their aims and objects. Now what has been done at the Bound 
Table Conference with regard to Burma? If you refer to the Besolution 
that was passed, you will find that, w^hile the principle of separation has 
been accepted, it is laid down that the prospects of constitutional advance 
towards responsible government held out to Burma as pjirt of British India 
will not be prejudiced by the separation. Now here my view is, Sir, that 
the cart has been placed before the horse. The Burrnans in Burma are 
claiming a degree of political advance as much as India is going to get: 
•'lod in realizing that advance, we say that separation will be a necessary 
^^^d natural consequence. But instead, this question of separation has 
boon made capital of ^md that principle l^as been accepted. I am sure, 
^ir. that this principle of separation as a condition precedent will not be 
f^cceptable to Burrnans in Burma. It is needless for me to remind the 
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House that when the pledge by the British Parliament was given to India, 
that the progressive realization of self-government would be thfi objective 
of the British policy, Burma formed, as she still does part of the British 
India, and that pledge was as well meant for, and equally applicable to 
Burma. But Burma is not India, just as much as Ireland is not England. 
Burma is different from India in more than one way. There is no tie in 
common with regard to race and religion, creed and custom; there is no 
•common feature, in that Burma does not have communal feuds between 
Mussalmans and Hindus; Burma does not have the caste system; the 
literacy of the Burmans in Burma is very much higher than that of 

Indians in India. We have it even from the lips of a high official who 

has had experience both in India and Burma — ^I refer to Sir Reginald 
€raddoek, who has been described as one of the greatest diehards— he 
even has declared that Burma is different from India and is fully fitted for 
democratic institutions. I shall just refer to the note which he wrote 
which was referred to at the Round Table Conference by the Burmese 
leader : 

* ‘There are features in the social system of Burma which mark it out as privia 
facie ai more promising soil for the introduction of electoral institutions than cup 
be found in India. The widely diffused primary education already mentioned, the 

emancipated condition of women, the freedom from violent religious antipathies, the 

great tolerance of the Buddhist religion, the absence of a landed aristocracy, ot caste 
distinctions, and of hereditary occupations — all these are factors which tell stioiigly 
in favour of the ultimate success of democratic institutions.’* 

Bir, as I have said, the conditions in Burma are quite different from those 
of India, but unfortunately the question of Burma has been shelved merelj 
on the hint of the principle of separation being accepted. I submit ihal 
this is not the proper disposal of this momentous question. I do repeat 
that Burma wants separation, and I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that Burma wants not merely the separation, but a separation with the 
proper status, status being the condition precedent. That status should 
be in no way inferior to that given to India. Unfortunately, that point 
was not made so clear in the Round Table Conference, at least so far sa 
the proceedings show. We have read in the Government of India ’t 
Despatch, on page 86, the following : 


“When the announcement of August 1917 was made, Burma was, as it now is, a 
part of British India. The progressive realization of responsible government was pro- 
mised to Burma equally with the rest of India. It is important that the pledge thoD 
given should be re-affirmed to a separated Burma. In some quarters doubts have been 
cast on the motives alleged to underlie official support to the policy of separation.” 

Quite rightly, doubts have been expressed because instead of going oe 
with the question of what status Burma should get, the Government oi 
Burma, supported by the Government of India, have been dealing witl 
the question of separation only. And naturally doubts, arise as to whai 
sort of constitution Burma will get after the separation has been granted 
I should remind the House that everywhere both in India as well as 
England the gospel of frankness, sincerity and good faith has been preached 
and it is time . that mistrust should be replacad by trust, suspicion 
should be replaced by confidence, and as such the underlying motives k 
the minds of the Government officials both in India and in Burma wit! 
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regard to separation should now be made clear. There should be a declara- 
ti6n made that Burma will get a status which, will be in no way inferior ta 
that <|f Indian and that separation will follow as a natural consequence. It 
has been said in the Bound Table Conference that separation was asked for, 
purely as a matter of self-preservation. Sir, Burmans in Burma have got 
. the same aspirations as Indians in India have. They feel that if the pledge 
given in 1917 and reiterated in 1919 is to be given effect to, they have 
.proved themselves to be worthy of the trust during the years that . have 
elapsed, .namely between 1917 and 1931, in so far as the management of 
their own affairs is concerned. The Burmans feel that they would be in 
a position to tackle their own affairs as efficiently, if not better, than the 
Indians in India will be able to do. Now, Sir, nothing has been done 
in the direction of declaring what status Burma is to get. We are being 
asked to leave India’s anchorage but we know nothing about the destina- 
tion for which we are bound. Nothing has been done to show that Burma 
is going to get the status called Dominion Status. India has her represen- 
tation in the League of Nations; Burma has none. So far as I understand, 
thfik is the first indication of the status that a country is going to have. 
If a country gets admitted to the League of Nations, then the fact that 
that country is going to get Dominion Status is well-defined and settled. 
But so far as Burma is concerned, not a word has been said about the 
representation of Burma being allowed on the League of Nations. Where 
is the indication and where is the sign, that Burma will be assigned a 
status which will be equal to that of India? How can it be said then 
that Burma’s political advance has not been prejudiced by separation? 
Only the other day Colonel Kenworthy asked in the House of Commons 
a question regarding the status that Burma was to get. The Secretary of 
State simply replied that that question had been disposed of in the Bound 
Table Conference. I subiriit that the way in which this matter has been 
disposed of has no meaning in it. There is no meaning in the Eesolution 
that has been drawn up. It is extremely vague. Who is going to judge 
\?ffiether the status that is going to be conferred on Burma has in any way 
been prejudiced by separation or not? Who is going to decide that, the 
constitution that is to be given to Burma will not be prejudicial to 
Burmans after their separation from India? We shall be left entirely help- 
less. We shall then be not in a position to say anything except to receive 
what shall be given to us when once we are cut off from India. So I 
wish it to be definitely understood that the separation depends entirely on 
the fulfilment of the first condition, namely, the status, which should 
be clearly defined and declared before separation is made. Only after that 
has been declared, the question of separation will crop up. My last word 
is that we ask for a political constitution on the lines of Dominion Status 
in the hope that we shall be able to manage our own affairs. We ask for 
a mare to ride and not a mare to carry. 


Bhai Farmanand Devta Sarup (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, no sooner we begin to talk of the Bound Table Conference, our atten- 
tion is at once arrested by the personality of Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma 
Gandhi is so deeply associated with the idea of this Conference that we 
cannot easily ignore him while discussing this subject. We are all aware 
ihat the suggestion of a Bound Table Conference was-thrown out just when 
Mahatma Gandhi’s first non-co-operatfon movement had reached its culmi- 
nating point. 
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(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was taken by Diwan 

Bahadur T. Eangaohariar.) f 

The attitude of the Government was so stubborn that they rejected the 
idea and it did not assume any practical shape. Ten years have« passed 
1 p M ^way since then, when there grew up an agitation about 

‘ the boycott of the Simon Commission. After this agitation the 

direction of affairs came into the hands of Mahatma Gandhi and Jie again 
set up that very movement. Then, Sir, the suggestion came for the 
opening of negotiations and this time we find that Mahatma Gandhi and 
his party adopted a different attitude. They met the Viceroy and there 
at that meeting they wanted an assurance which could not be given 
under any constitutional rules. This stiffness on the part of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his party led to the movement called the civil disobedience 
movement. We all know a large number of people have been put into 
the jails on that account. We have also known the sufferings of the 
people under the lathi charges of the police. All these things have 
happened since then. But the Government having committed themselves 
by an announcement had to hold the Bound Table Conference. Mahatma 
Gandhi had rejected the idea simply because the assurance could not be 
given to him and his party. The Bound Table Conference was, however, 
held and we know and nobody can now entertain any doubts that this 
Conference has met with the greatest possible success. There was one 
flaw in that Conference and it was that the party for the sake of whose 
co-operation this Conference was called did not take any part in it. This 
flaw has now been removed by the peace negotiations that have been held 
during the last few days between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi and these talks coupled with the famous declaration of the Premier, 
would remain ns a landmark in the constitutional history of this country. 

I will just say a few words with regard to the movement of Mahatm^^ 
Gandhi. We are all aware of the amount of spirituality that Mahatma 
Gandhi is possessed of. He came to India from South Africa with a novel 
idea in his mind. He wanted to introduce his principle of passive resistance 
into the field of political warfare. He tried this experiment during the 
first non-co-operation campaign. It worked for some time but the hands 
of Government were strong, Mahatma Gandhi was arrested and the move- 
ment was put down. Soon after his arrest, those friends of his who had 
^ joined hands with Mahatma Gandhi left him. They started a different pro- 
paganda and Mahatma Gandhi had practically to retire into private life. 
It was the boycott of the Simon Commission that revived his enthusiasm 
and he came into the field. After this, it was a piece of good luck for 
Mahatma Gandhi that he has lived long enough to make his novel experi- 
ment again after these ten years while his friends who had joined him 
during the first campaign had all passed away one by one. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: This is past history of the Bound Table Conference. 
We want present history of the papers laid on the table. 

An Honourable Member: He is making his maiden speech. He should 
not be interrupted. 

Bhai Parmanand Jlevta Sarup: There was also another piece of good 
luck for Mahatma Gandhi, namely, that at this period there were at the 
helm of British affairs, men of an entirely different type. Had there not 
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l^een men like Mr. Eamsay MacDonald and men of the type of Lord 
Sankey at the helm of British affairs, and had there not been a noble, 
sincere and earnest man of the type of our Viceroy, Lord Irwin, even the 
amount eff success that this movement has met, could not have been 
possible. Thus, Sir, this thing has been brought about, and as I said, it 
a lucky chance for Mahatma Gandhi to have lived and seen his 
campaign brought to such a fruitful end. Now, the time has come for all 
of us to be happy over this and to work for the success of the plans that 
have been settled. 

As regards the achievements of the Bound Table Conference, they have 
been enumerated by many of the Honourable Members here. The greatest 
achievement of course is the form of constitutional structure that has been 
settled at the Bound Table Conference. No doubt as my Honourable 
friend over there suggested according to the new scheme, the Princes 
^\'oiild take a leading part and we would be under the thraldom of the 
Princes instead of the foreign bureaucracy. But I think. Sir, the autocracy 
of th(^ Princes and the democracy of British India cannot go on at the 
siurie time. Surely British India would influence the people living in the 
Native States and very soon the time would come when the people in the 
Native States would have the same rights and the same privileges that 
we are enjoying in this country. (Hear, hear.) It is just this federal form 
of constitution that is the best that can possibly be devised for a country 
of the type of India. Otherwise the Native States would always be a 
source of trouble and almost an impossible task to be handled. It ia 
possible that this idea may have existed in the minds of many for a long 
time, still a very great credit is due to the British statesmen who have 
fixed this plan and this form of structure for the constitutional development 
of this country. 

Then, Sir, the other great achievement Of course is the responsible 
government. There are reservations and there are safeguards, but in spite 
of tliuse safeguards and reservations, I think the fundamental principle 
has been finally decided by the declaration of the Premier and by that 
declaration the centre of gravity has been shifted practically from Downing 
Street to this Honourable House, over the deliberations of which you are 
just presiding. I think. Sir, this principle having been decided, a new 
ora opens up before us and now we have only to do the constructive work 
that lies before us in order to achieve our real goal. 


Leaving these two great achievements, I think I have to mention one 
tiling, and that is that which this Bound Table Conference has failed to 
nccomplish. This is again a delicate affair and I know T am going to 
touch on a delicate question. It is a strange irony of fate that T would be 
dui)hed as a communalist, although I would be speaking against communal- 
Some of-my Honourable friends have stated that the North West 
Frontier Province has not been given the same kind of government ns lias 
boon promised to other provinces. 


(At this stage Mr, President resumed the Chair.) 

Then, again. Sir, it has been stated that the Indianisatiori of the Army 
has not been quite completed by the Bound Table Conference. I v oiild 
^irge, Sir, that if we Jbakc all these things in a commun^il spirit, tliere is- 
^ great danger lying in that very spirit a9 it is antagonistic to the growth 
true nationalism in this country. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Bound Table Conference failed to achieve this part of its* work 
and the reason is not far to seek. It was due to Mr. Jinnah, f^ho stuck 
to his 14 points likel the old Jew to his pound of flesh. The Nehru Com- 
mittee had failed to satisfy the communal demands. The Central Indian 
Committee also failed in the matter and it was not expectad that the 
Round Table Conference could so easily succeed. Even here we find there 
is the Council of the Muslim League sitting and giving us threats of a future 
civil war if these 14 points are not conceded. Not only that. In this 
Assembly I find an inkling of the same communal spirit. The question 
can be divided into two distinct phases. One is, what is the object of thej^e 
14 points? If India is to be redistributed into new provinces, and if these 
provinces are to be given autonomy, nobody can have any fault to find 
with the scheme. But such a thing ought to be settled by the Members 
of this House when responsible government has come in to their hands. 
But if these tcmis are presented to us in the form of conditions, and if 
the Muhammadan community agrees to a settlement only on these eon- 
tditions, I Sir, that shows a strong communal bent, and the growth 

of such a spirit is totally antagonistic to the growth of real nationalism in 
this country. I do not oppose these demands of the Muslim community 
on the ground that they come from my Muslim brethren but on the 
ground that they would be most injurious and fatal to the growth of 
nationalism in this country. 


I will just try to examine them a little. There is a demand that 
Baluchistan should be created a separate province. The population of 
Baluchistan is not even 5 lakhs. Being less than 5 lakhs, it is equal to a 
tahsil or a sub-division of any district of the Pimjab, or of any district in 
any other province of India. To demand that such a small sub-division, 
where the people are most backward, most fanatical, and given to all sorts 
of vices which are common to backward people, should be made a province 
and given self-governing institutions clearly indicates that the question is 
looked at not from a national point of view, but only from a communal 
standpoint. Again, Sir, it was the Nehru Committee that settled about 
the separation of Sind. I remind the House that the population of Sind 
is about 82 lakhs. The^ Punjab is divided into 5 Divisions and the popula- 
tion of Sind is much less than the population of any one of the five Divi- 
sions of the Punjab. If the creation of a province for these 32 lakhs of 
pooy)le simply to please a sister community or any other community were 
for the future good and betterment of the country, nobody could have 
any objection to it, and least of all would I have any objection to the 
proceeding. But if this is done simply on the demand of a particular 
community and on the condition that they w’ould then only agree to a 
sottloment to get self-government for India, this means nothing but that 
there is a communal standpoint. Where the outlook is purely communal, 
it is tlie duty of every nationalist in this country to fight that outlook and 
not to allow it to go on. 

Now we come to the North West Frontier Province. That pi’ovince 
again has got a population of 25 lakhs. My ground for opposing the 
creation of a self-governing separate province on the North West 
Frontier is the same as I have put forth against thfe separation of Sind. 
It is said that it is a separate province already but I say it is not. It 
is a strategic province that was created for the defence of the whole of 
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India. If a separate province is created for the defence of the country, 
-it is to the interest of the whole country to look to the condition of that 
■provilice and not to allow it to go intof the hands of one community. Sir, 
I was reading John Stuart Mill’s book on “Representative Government”. 
■In the chapter on Federal Institutions you will find that ho says one great 
• thing. • He says that wherever there are federal states and in these federal 
states there are living separate communities, and if one of these communi- 
ties bas got gre.atcr bonds of relationship and sympathy with the hostile 
neighbouring countries, that state becomes a great source of weakness to 
the federal government. If this spirit is allowed to grow among the Muslim 
community here in this .country and at the same time we give a chance 
• of creating a separate state in a province where sympathy with the neigh- 
bouring hostile countries predominates, it is doubtful whether the creation 
•of such a province on these lines would be for the good of the whole country. 
rLastly, Sir, there is the financial difiSculty. The North West Frontier Pro- 
vince has been supported out of the Central revenues so long. The ex- 
penditure would naturally be increased by introducing reforms in that pro- 
vince. Now if we are * freed from the burden of paying for the new 
Council and the Governor and other expenses of that province, I would 
•/^ay, let it be so. But if all the people have to pay for the expenses for 
the reason that it is a strategic province and is created for the defence of 
India, it would be a hard thing for us to allow such a thing to happen. 

Now I come to my second point and that is about the public services. 
First of all, comes the Army. With regard to the Indianization of the Army, 
•my Honourable friend. Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, was urging the other 
day the special (daims of the martial races. No doubt the martial races 
have a claim to special concessions on the Government and they should be 
-enc.ouraged because they are always ready to sacrifice their lives and to 
shoulder all dangers for the sake of the country. But circumstances have 
changed and we cannot make the art of war simply a monopoly of any 
’}')articular class or particular clan in this country. The last great war has 
established this fact very clearly that all people, whether they are shop- 
keepers, traders or labourers in the factories, can go and fight their enemies 
in the battle-field. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member’s time is up 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly ro-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


^ Khan Bahadur H. M, Walayatullah (Central Provinces: Muhammadan); 
“Sir, the subject of the Round Table Conference is a vast one and involves 
»7ian\’ (?o]nplicatGd problems of great magnitude. The other Members have 
dis(*iissed various matters connected with it, and I have no desire to go 
over the same ground again as they have been so ably discussed already. 
T wish to confine my observations to one or two points only. 


Sir, I am the only Muslim Member in this House to represent the 
Muslims of the Central Provinces. Unfortunately, Muslim was chosen 
fmni that province to take part in the deliberations of the Round Table 
^inference, which was a great disappointment to, and forms a great and 
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legitimate grievance on the part of, the Muslims of the Central Provinces. 
Though few in numbers, they are part of a large and important f com- 
munity, and along with Muslims of other provinces, they watched with 
much concern the progress of the deliberations which took place in London. 

The province of Berar, which is tagged to the Central Provin^ies has * 
no representative in this House, direct or indirect, so far as the Muslim 
population is concerned. It is very unfortimate that their case is always 
overlooked, and so far as I am aware, it was not even mentioned at the 
Conference. While the quantum of Muslim representation in the Central 
Legislature from the Punjab and Bengal was under discussion and each 
group advanced its claims and counter-claims with great emphasis and 
meticulous calculations, the Muslims of Berar saw with acute disappoint- 
ment that they were entirely left out from these discussions and they fear 
that this injustice might be perpetuated for them. It is hoped that when 
the new constitution is framed, this omission will not be lost sight of. 

Sir, the Conference has done splendid work. The previous speakers 
have already complimented the delegates for the successful results cf their 
selfless labours, for their zealous and patriotic service to their mother 
country and on their great achievements. Many great and controversial 
problems have however remained unsolved, and we must not allow our- 
selves to be carried away by the idea that everything has been settled. 

The entry of the States in a federated Indian Government is beset with 
difficult problems which can be solved only by men of ripe experience 
possessing great statesmanship. The methods of election to membership 
in Britisli India and Indian India are likely to be widely different. How 
far the States would agree to shape their internal administration according 
to the decisions of this House remains to be seen. How far the members 
from the Indian States are to be allowed to influence our deliberations and 
thus take a part in the Government of British India has to be determined. 
These are difficult problemsi to be tackled and will provide ample material 
for the best brains of India for some time yet. 

I'licn there is the communal problem. It is equally knotty and puzzling. 
The communal differences have been a curse of this country. Often they 
have assumed active form, and caused the ruin of many families tmd the 
loss of many innocent lives on both sides. The country has suffered great 
economic losses and incalculable damage has been done to the national 
cause. All efforts to compose them have proved so far unsuccessful. Dis- 
clissions have only led to the stiffening of the attitude on both sides instead 
of helping to solve them. 

Sir, the Conference left over these disputes to be settled by the com- 
munities. It would have been much better if they had been finally Lcttled. 

It reminds me of an incident. Two parties were quarrelling and fighting 
over something and the police placed them before a Court. The Magistrate 
in a persuasive tone advised the parties to settle the matter amicably out 
of Court, ’'riicv re]:)licd that they were doing exactly the same thing and 
were actually, settling the dispute but the police unnecessarily intervened. 
(Laughter.) 

Sir, the question of their settlement has to be grappled with vigorously! 
Tlu'rc should be a change of heart on both sides and this, question should 
be approached by all dispassionately in a liberal and accommodating spirit. 

It behoves the majority community to take the initiative and try to ineetl 
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tbe deiiiands of the minority communities with magnanimity and in a spirit 
of compromise. I would ask both parties to remove all doubts and suspi- 
cions, to eliminate from their minds all distrust and then settle these 
domestic fraternal disputes in an atmosphere of perfect harmony and 
mutual* confidence. Then and then only we shall be able to evolve a 
constitution for India which will command the respect and co-operation 
of all ’and be conducive to the welfare of all communities and the prosper- 
ity of thte unhappy and distracted country. 

Sir, I hope I shall not -be misunderstood. The majority community will 
never lose its privileged position by granting a few concessions to the 
minority communities. The latter should also bear in mind that in their 
own interests they have to compose these differences somehow. 

Proportional communal representation in the services is another con- 
troversial matter. It is desirable that the legitimate aspirations of all 
communities in this? respect should be satisfied, consistently with consider- 
ations of efficiency. I will appeal to the majority community to minimise 
all chances of quarrel. Equal facilities should bel provided for all commu- 
nities for cultural development and for progress educationally, economically 
and socially. 

If a serious effort is made m a spirit of compromise, the Muslim demands 
will be found to be capable of adjustment and fulfilment. The grant of 
reforms to the North West Frontier Province was deprecated at one time 
by a section of the people. But today the outlook is different and just 
the opposite. Tuis side of the Assembly has recently given proof of its 
desire to extend a hand of brotherly help to the people of that unhappy 
province. They now whole-heartedly support their demand for fair and 
eciiial treatment. We feel as much resentment as they do for the harsh 
treatment to which they have been subjected for many years under peculiar 
laws and regulations, and we admire their powers of endurance and forti- 
tude which alone saved them from extinction. There is now unanimity 
of opinion at least on this side of this House on the point of granting them 
the same measure of reforms as will apply to the rest of India. 

Sir, the question of separate electorates is a very delicate one, and the 
IVluslim opinion on the point is very definite and pronounced. Separate 
electorates may be opposed to the principles of true democracy, but we 
have to face realities in India. They have existed here for some years 
and the Muslims are not inclined to part with them. In the present cir- 
cumstances, they may be continued. Mutual forbearance, joint working 
of the new constitution for some years, mutual confidence and adjustment 
may render them unnecessary hereafter and by common consent they may 
be dispensed with then. Until that mutual trust is created, it is waste of 
time to dwell any longer in our deliberations and debates on the ethics of 
joint electorates. 

Sir, I would ask the majority community to follow the example cf the 
Egyptians, who granted liberal concessions to the minority communities 
in order to win their freedom. As soon as the latter are satisfied, them 
will be nothing left but to make an onward march and with all component 
parts satisfied and all domestic questions solved, the Indian, nation will be 
able to devote its entire energy in directions which are calculated to be of 
benefit to the coimtry. To my mind, Sir, this seems to be the only 
solution of the vexed Hindu-Muslim question. 
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Mr. H. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): Sir, as one of the 
Members of this House who had the good fortune to attend! the l^ound. 
Table Conference, I feel I ought to tell this House what my friend, Mr. 
B. Shiva Eao, and myself, who made it their duty to speak on behalf of 
Indian labour, did at that Conference. Sir, as is usual with me,* I shall • 
confine myself entirely to the labour point of view. It is for those who 
speak on behalf of the other classes to say whether the results from their 
point of view were satisfactory or not. But, Sir, I judge the Bound Table 
Conference and its results by two tests. T firstly try to find out whether 
the working classes will have their due voice in the future constitution 
for India. The ^^'orking classes and the masses of this country are not 
merely anxious for a change of masters. They want self-government, not 
for a few people in this country, but for all people in the country. It is 
from this point of vie\y I shall judge the constitution that has been 
framed at the Bound Table Conference. I shall also apply another test, 
and that tost is, whether the interests of the working classes will be ade- 
quately protected by the machinery of Government that will be set up- 
in acc.ordance with this constitution. Sir, the Conference has decided to 
set up a. Federation in India, a Federation in which the Princes, and not 
the people of the States, will have a very powerful voice, and an Honour- 
able Member, Sir, with great delight stated the other day, that the Princes 
saw, came and conquered. Sir, that Honourable Member may see suffi- 
cient reason to delight at this result, but I feel. Sir, that the country 
need not congratulate itself if this has been the result of the Bound Table 
Conference. T am not wedded either to a federation or a unitary form- 
of government, but I judge every form of government that may be pro- 
posed for this country by the tests I have just mentioned. 

I shall now see. Sir, how the constitution that has been proposed will 
stand the tests. In the first place, the legislatures that have been pro- 
posed are, in my judgment, not sufficiently large enough for the propa'^ 
representation of the people of tin's country, especially of the masses and 
the working classes. In Europe, there are Legislatures having member- 
ships of 600, 700, 800 or oven 900, but a large number of Indian leaders- 
who had gathered at the. Bound Table Conference agreed that in India we 
need not have such large Legislatures. Now, Sir, if you have a small 
Legislature, you will find it difficult to extend the franchise. If you in- 
^crease the size of the House, you make it at least easier for the wider 
extension of the franchise. 

Then, Sir, they propose an upper House, and the Beport st^es that 
that body is expected to be a body of weight, experience and character. 

I feel,' Sir, that some fair test will have to be found to judge whether 
the people who will be sitting in that House do possess the necessary 
weight, — perhaps bodily weight they may possess — (Laughter), whether 
they possess the necessary experience and the necessary character, hut 
then are we to understand, S'ir, that the lower House will not consist of 
people who will have the necessary character? I felt, Sir, that the Con- 
ference should not have mentioned especially the word “character*' in this 
wespect; but, Sir, I do not wish to dwell on this subject of the upper 
House. 

I come to the lower House. Evep lower House is to have a large pro- 
portion of representation of the Princes, presumably by nomination. The 
Beport does not mention that, but the Princes state that it is the concern 
of themselves to decide as to what kind of representation the States should. 
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have, whether elected or nominated. I feel, Sir, that their Highnesses 
should revise their opinion in this matter. If the Princes are going to 
join the Federation, it is not the coficern of the Princes alone who will 
sit in the I^egislatures. If the representation of the Princes is by nomina- 
tion, to that extent they are going to affect the character of the Legisla- 
tures that will be set up for this country. I therefore feel that if the 
princes’ representation is going to be by nomination, to that extent the 
Legislatures ’will not be democratic. 

Then as regards franchise; for the lower House, the Eeport mentions 
that, in order that the constituencies should not be unwieldy, the franchise 
will have to be high, and the Indian leaders who had gathered there 
insisted that the Assembly, that is the lower House, must be elected on 
a direct system of election. Naturally, if you insist upon a direct system 
of (dection in a vast country like India, you will have io put a high quali- 
fic^ntion for a franchise. I feel, Sir, that the working classes and the 
masses of this country will not accept this provision. The working classes, 
.‘IS 1 stated at the outset, want to be represented in the Legislatures and 
wuut to have a voice in the elections, and if their representation can only 
be given on a system of indirect election, say by means of electoral colleges, 

I would prefer an indirect system of election of that character to a direct 
system of election with a high franchise qualification. 

Sir, when wo come to Provincial Councils, the Franchise Committee has 
recommended that an expert Committee should be set up and that Com- 
mittee should examine whether the franchise could not be given to a 
number equal to 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, of the population. I 
feel, Sir, that there is no justification for omitting any section of the 
population of this country from the exercise of their (dvic rights. If there is 
going to bo self-government in India it must be for every one. A vicarious 
self-government is not going to please the working classes and the masses. 
It is said that there are practical difficulties in the way of establishing 
aduft franchise in India. The area of a constituency is very big, but the 
area of a constituency is not going to be bigger as the number of members 
in the Legislatures arc increased, and the area can be still further reduced 
if we all agree to enlarge the number of seats in the Legislatures. 

Then, Sir, it is said that there is the difficulty of polling booths. 
Personally I do not feel that there is any difficulty about polling booths. 
In lutlia you are required to have a large number of polling booths, and 
you may have to add some more, but I think there is no real difficulty 
on this point. 

It is then said that the number of voters to be canvassed would be 
very large. Well, it is quite true that the number of voters will be large, 
hut can we envisage any lime in which in India the number of people 
in the country is going to be a small one? That difficulty is always going 
to be with us. It is not going to disappear at any time that we can 
think of, and we have to deal with that difficulty. Sir, I have 
Qo prejudice against direct election, if we can secure the representa- 
tion of the working classes and the masses by direct election. But, Sir, 
I shall certainly prefer indirect election through electojal colleges or by 
any other system, if* that is the method by which the workers and the 
ii'iasses can be represented. I therefore feel that, whatever the expert 
committee may decide, the Bound Table Conference that may be held 
hereafter should not agree to any proposal by which a large section of the 
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people of this country will be depr^ed of their civic rights. The Report 
•of the Franchise Committee makes mention of an interesting suggestion 
made by Lord Zetland, that there should be some people who should be 
represented directly and some who may be represented indirectly. Sir, if 
there is a fair division of the seats between those people who ^ are to be 
represented by direct election and those who are to be represented by 
indirect election, I shall have no objection to considering any scheme of 
that kind. But 1 am not prepared to have one kind of citizenship for those 
who are educated and possess property and a lower kind of citizenship lor 
those who have not got the good fortune of possessing property. If the 
number of voters must be reduced under any circumstances. Sir, that can 
be done without penalising any class, by laying down a qualification which 
will be common to all classes of people. I suggest that we may put down 
an age qualification for reducing the number of people. Let us say that 
those people who are over the age of 80, or 40, or 50, or 60, can alone vote. 
By that means you can reduce your number, but at the .same time, no 
class of citizens will be deprived of their right of citizenship. {Mr. 
Muhammad Yamin Khan: “What about the Sarda Bilh?“.) If at all the 
Round Table Conference comes to a conclusion that there will not be adult 
suffrage, then, those people who will have to represent the cause of labour 
at that Conference will have to insist that labour must be represented in 
the Legislatures of this country by special constituencies. At present, 
there are special constituencies by which Members are elected by capitalist 
constituencies as the landholders, the industrialists and the commercialists. 
Wo claim that labour in all the Legislatures should have at least equal re- 
presentation with the capitalists. Take, for instance, the present Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The r(q)resentativcs of Europeans, who are the representa- 
tives of capitalists — I am quite prepared to make an exception in the case 
of my friend, Mr. Moore (Laughter) — the representatives of the Chambers 
of Commerce, the representatives of Indian commerce and of landlords 
altogether number 21, while only one Member, by the favour of the 
Governor General, is asked to represent the interests of labour. Sir, 1 
cannot accept that position. In the Provincial Legislatures, there arc 
nearly 00 members representing capitalist interests, while there are only 
10 members representing the labour interests, and they are all nominated. 
Sir, labour cannot hitherafter be content with nomination. Not only that, 
but labour will insist that its representation in the Legislatures by special 
constituencies must be equal to the representation of the capitalist inter- 
ests. T suggest that for the representation of labour, if there are going to 
be special constituencies, the special constituencies should be the trade 
unions, and the qualification for franchise should be membership of a trade 
union. (Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: “What about agricultural 
labourers?*’.) Sir, I am not against agricultural labourers and what I have 
said applies both to agricultural labour as well as industrial labour. 

Now, I w’^ould like to consider very briefly the functions of the Legisla- 
tures that will be set up under this constitution which is proposed. In the 
first place, it is a federal form of government. If we go by the experience 
of the world, it is •difficult for a federation to protect the interests of the 
working classes sufficiently unless ’’special provision is made for the control 
of the Central;' Legislature oVer the provinces in labour matters. We 
are therefore anxious that labouir under the federal; constitution must 
become a federal subject. A federation has no interest for the working 
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classes at all, if labour legislation and labour matters are not going to be 
a "federal lubject. Sir, this difficulty has been experienced in other parts 
of the world. Take the Dominions of the British Empire, — ^Australia, 
Canada and others. You find it difficult to get such good legislation as 
h(f^ilth insurance, unemployment insurance, etc., in all these Dominions, 
but. take the case of Germany where the federation has reserved to itself 
the power. of dictating to the provinces in the matter of labour questions, 
and you find good labour legislation in that country. Sir, I shall not take 
very much time, but I shall only refer to one thing. . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has only one minute more. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I shall finish. And that is, that under a federa- 
tion we should not be deprived of the international protection which labour 
has secured up to this time through the League of Nations. India is a 
nnanber of the League of Nations and of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation India has ratified some of the Conventions, though not as many 
as we would h.ave liked. But, Sir, if India becomes a federation with the 
Princes as parts of the federation, I feel that it would be difficult for a 
federation, consisting not only of the provinces in British India but also 
of uOO Indian States, to ratify the conventions. Sir, the last sentence. 
We, who represent labour interests, have no desire to stand in the way of 
any constitution coming into existence in this country. In the past, the 
British Government and the British Parliament may have or may not have 
protected the interests of the masses or the working classes. But one 
tiling is clear that, hereafter, under no constitution will the British Gov- 
orninent or the British Parliament, be able to protect the interests of the 
Indian masses and the Indian working classes 

Mr. President: T cannot allow the Honourable Member to continue. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I shall complete the sentence, Sir. 

Mr. President: I am sorry I cannot allow the Honourable Member any 
further time. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, the Leader of the House has moved a Resolution ; 

“I’hat th« Parliamentary papers in connection with the Indian Round Table Con- 
icrcncti be taken into consideration.” 

if by Parliamentary papers the Report of the Indian Round Table 
Conference, as presented by the Secretary of State for India 

' * to Parliament by command of His Majesty is meant, I do not 

loiow how wo, the representatives of the people in the Indian Legislature, 
f'oine in in this matter. Has the Parliament asked us to give our opinion 
"H the Report? I pause for a reply, but no reply is forthcoming. The Leader 
'd the House, when moving this Resolution, could have enlightened us 
whothor Parliament wants our opinion in this matter. If not, are wo 
^i'diiitously to thrust our opinion upon a body who may or may not listen 

the same? Would it at all be dignified for this House to do so? All this 
discussion is merely waste of time, but I hope the Hous« will bear with 
for a few minutes when I make a few* observations. It rnay be that 
discussions here may be helpful to the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference but even in that case I would like to know whether they really 

9 
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require our advice in this matter. We have heard more than one dele- 
gate to the Bound Table Conference, who represents the capitalists as 
well as those who represent labour. We have heard only mutual admii^. 
tion. The Eeport begins with an appreciation of their own achievements 
which would have come with greater grace from the lips of others. In 
page 4, the Beport has been described as containing “Material of the 
highest value for use in the framing of a constitution for India, embody, 
ing as they do a substantial measure of agreement on the main ground 
plan*’. This is how they have complimented themselves. They have 
also been complimented by the Prime Minister of England in highly 
eulogistic words. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: They were not the words of the delegates. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The words are in inverted commas and it must 
be the words of one of the delegates. In page 72, I find the Prime 
Minister applauding their services so that they may not be greeted wdth 
black flags on their arrival in India with the following words : 

“T think you will go hack to India, whether you are disappointed as to the work or 
not, and say ‘We were met by our British colleagues on terms of hospitable equality’.” 

I do not understand the exact implication of the words “hospitable equal- 
ity’*. 

Mr. 0. S. Rangalyer: (Boliilkund and Kumaon Divisions; Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) : Equal hospitality. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Equal hospitality, as my friend suggests. If 
that be so, 1 do not grudge it. The Prime Minister continues : 

“We have put our case before them and Ihey have listened with a desire to *'iccotii- 
modate us; and tliey have put their case before us and we assure you that there is 
so much in their case, so much experience in tlie working of institutions, so mucli in 
relation to the peculiar conditions of India, that they and we must come to agreements 
upon it.” 

Here comes the badge of inferiority of these delegates. They had to sub- 
init their case before a superior lx>dy and that superior body was kind 
enough to listen to them. They think that if they come to us with tlioso 
credentials, as many of the Bound Table Conference delegates have done, 
we shall take them at their word. Unfortunately for many of us wc 
cannot do so. What is the reason? The reason is that the Conference 
Avas constituted without ihat dominant political party which only counts, 
the delegates w^ere not chosen cither by the representatives of the people 
or by the Central L('.gishiture, hut they were chosen by the British Indian 
Govmninu'nt. It was, therefore, really the Covemment of India meeting 
the British Parliament. Nothing else than that. They were the repre- 
sentatives of the Government of India and not the people of India. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy ( "cader of the House) : May I point 
out that, in answer to questions, I have said three or four limes that 
the selection was not made by the Government of India. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Thtit makes very little difference. T do not 
utter these words with a view in any way to mar the peaceful atmosphere 
thut has dawned upon the country by the wise statesmanship of one of 
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Ihe greatest Viceroys who ever came to India in consultation with the 
paint of Sabarmati, who represents all that is noble and good in human 
nature, ^et us congratulate ourselves that at last the Parliament has 
found out its mistake and now they want to take into confidence those 
who really^ represent the people, for framing a constitution for India. 

Now, Sir, 1 won’t say anything farther about the personnel of the 
]{oimd Table Conference. One criticism I beg to offer with respect to 
the Keport fchat is in our hands. I hope the work will be begun anew. 
Some Members have applauded the recommendation about the Federal 
(lovorniuent, though it has been criticised by iiiy friend, Mr. Yaiiiin Khan, 
and rightly criticised. I do not really understand what is meant by a 
federal constitution, embracing both British India and the Indian States. 
Kilher it is a camouflage or it is to have no real responsible constitution 
for India. There are no less than 562 British Indian States. 'Cheir sys- 
tem of government is certainly not the type of the government wo have 
in British India, and the dragging in of the British Indian subjects along 
with the Indian State subjects has been cleverly brought in by those 
who do not wish to see India win Swaraj, because they know' perfectly 
well that at some point or other there will be a breakdown. That is my 
idea of th(‘ whole thing. Sir, I am a believer in a constitution' on a uni- 
tary basis. T am strongly opposed to that federation wdiich hag the bene- 
diction of several Members of this House. T fail to understand how that 
system of government can be introduced in a country like India. From 
the dawn of history in this land, from the Vcdic times dowm to the 
(lays of Muhammadan rule, w’e have had* a unitary system of govem- 
irifuit — not a federal aystoin of government. A federal system of 
government in this country at least, if not elsewhere, wdll divide the 
l)ooplc of one federated State from those of another and will 
operate as a clog in the progress of both and hamper national advance 
w’hicjh as a nationalist T have so much at heart. niear, liear.) I. arn 
opposed to the idea of framing any constitution with the concurnMice, or 
rather with the approval of the British Parliament. Sir, T am a believer 
ir the right of self-determination for India. T contend that in this matter 
of framing a constitution, w'c arc* not praying for boons and concessions as 
W(3 used to do in Ihe early days of the Congress, but since then witliin 
the last tw^o decades there hav(* been kaleidoscopic changes in Iniman 
nffnirs everywhere in the world as also in this country, and w^e stand on 
onr leirs today demanding our just rights; and those righls are nothing less 
than the attainment of Pimm Siranij about w liich AtaliMhna (Ijuullii has 
spoken in unmistakable terms. My Honourable friimd ov('r ther-; Mr. 
Arthur Moore, has said that w’o have alrradv goi Swaraj : w(dl, whether w'e 
have got it or not. T wish we may get Sw'araj, and T pra\ ihet Alaliatmaji’s 
hopes niav ho fulfilled, but. Sir. unless the Ciovermnenl of India choose 
to take the Maliatmaji’s counsel, there will not he Pimia Fiivaraj, and I 
think also that tliis Beporf should luM he the basis of tlio new' constitution 
"uid the w'ork should he begun anew. fLaughter.l 

Sir, I may be permitted to point out one other thing to this House, 
namelv, that the proposed constitution in the Report is full of saf^o-uards. 
Sir, these, phrases, ''safeguards*', "transitory stages", •the realization of 
Rclf-governmonl by progressive stages" ar5 the Serhonian Bog in which the 
Report is hound to collapse, and India cannot have real Sw^araj with those 
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safeguards. Sir, you want to realize the prophetic vision of Lord 
Liacaulay which was portrayed by him nearly a century ago in slich preg. 
nant words, as: 

“Having been instructed in European knowledge, they may at som^ future 
demand European institutions, whetlier such a day will ever come I know not, but 
never will I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest 
day in English history**. 

Sir, I invite the Government of India to expedite that proudest day in 
the annals not only of England but also which will be one of the proudest 
days in the annals of our own motherland. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengal ; European) : Sir, I am very glad to have this 
opportunity of adding my tribute to those which have already been paid to 
the work of the Bound Table Conference and its delegates, for, in spite 
of the opinions of the last speaker, I feel sure that most people will agree 
with me when I say that that Conference has certainly achieved a founda- 
tion which will stand as a basis for the future constitution which is to 
be built ; and I think most people will also agree with me^ that the success- 
fril results of the negotiations which H. E. the Governor General has con- 
cluded go a step further wdtli that foundation. I believe that, whatever 
our tribute of thanks and admiration to him may be for these successful 
negotiations, the verdict of history will enhance that admiration and 
not detract from it. Sir, there are many problems and difficulties still 
to be faced, and our superstruetiirc has still to be built. 1 us(^ the word 
“our** in its widest sense to include all communities, all parties and nil 
interests in India, I desire to associate myself with what my Honourable 
friends. Sir Hugh Cocke and Mr. Arthur Moore have said with regard to 
any help that we may be able to give. It seems to me that the first problcing 
to be solved are those which mainly concern Indian parties and Indian 
communities; but if, as Sir Hugh Cocke said, they feel that we cap be 
of any assistance and can give them any help in the solution of those 
problems, they can be quite certain that that help will bo gladly and 
willingly given. (Applause.) 

Sir, I have listened with great interest to the speeches in this debate, es- 
pecially to those of the delegates who have returned from the Con- 
ference, and perhaps most of all to my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir’s speech on the subject of financial safeguards. I do not think, 
Sir, that there is any country anywhere in the world, whalovcr its consti- 
tution may be, which has not got safeguards of some kind or other in the 
constitution — not safeguards which are merely temporary, but safeguards 
which are inherent in the constitution, and which perhaps have almost been 
lost sight of, because ns a result of wise government, they have never hart 
to bo invoked; and I personally — and I know many of my community also 
— ^liopo and believe that that also will be India*s happy experience un lor 
the new constitution. (Applause.) f welcome the speech and the assurance 
of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, with regard to the futnn! 
of the British commercial community in this country, for it must be ad 
mitted that in many sections of my community there have been misgiv- 
ings which have not been made less by certain articles appearing in the 
Press and certain" speeches which have been made on the subject. I <*0 
not believe that those articles or those speeches represent the large bcc'y ^f 
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Indian opinion, but I was very glad to have Sir Hari Singh Gour's assur- 
ance on the subject. For, Sir, we do not ask for anything in the way 
of monopoly or anything in the way of preference; we merely ask that 
and those who come after us should be allowed to continue. to carry 
on their businesses with exactly the same rights and exactly the same 
equality which we have got now. And we do urge that it is not a matter 
which can be left to future consideration. Uncertainty will always pre- 
vent any man from doing his best work. It is, in our opinion, essent’al 
tliat the matter should be settled when the new constitution is settled. In 
the past, the liritish unofficial community had little opportunity of taking 
any direct part in the political life of the country. Nevertheless, I vem 
tnre to say that even then we were, able, ihongh possibly only indirectly, 
to contribute sornething to that political life. Under the present con- 
stitution we have the right of voting, the right of representation in the 
Tjcgislatures and the right of taking our share in various parts of the 
working of the country— rights which we value and appreciate, rights 
wliich we realise carry v/ith them a responsibility; and I think the proof 
of our recognising that responsibility is the fact that we come and take 
rn!r part in the work of this Assembly. (Applause.) In the future we 
are to have similar rights of voting and representation, and a similar 
share in the working of the country, but responsibilities are going to be 
bigger and the work is going to be harder. T can assure you that w'e 
appreciate those rights and also appreciate the responsibilities, 
and shall do oiir best to fulfil our part of them. Now, Sir, 
it seems to me that if we arc given those rights of citizenship, it is 
not. logical or fair to differentiate and to say, you may vote, you may be 
represented in the Legislatures, you may take yonr share in the working 
of the country but you may only have certain limited rights as far as busi- 
ness and commerce are concerned. I do not believe that that will ever be 
the. "attitude .of that broad-minded Indian opinion to which my Honourable 
friend Sir Abdur Eahim referred on Monday. The position, I think, is 
still more strengthened by the fact that in the United Kingdom the British 
Indian has just the same rights as I or any member of my community 
liMVf* for trading and carrying on his business. We have, Sir, a large 
slake in ihe count rv; our interests are of a permanent character, for we 
nro not just here to-day and gone tomorrow. IVTost of onr interests have 
been built ur> over generations of hard work and organisation, often the 
sneeceding the father for two or throe or four generations, and I 
tbink we may claim that we have done a groat deal of pioneer work in 
developing the commerce and the industries of India. I think we may 
also claim that, in doinc- that, wc have done much for th(» good of India 
and for the good of Indiana. Hiiring the ordinary course of onr business 
wo have learnt to appreciate the good qualities of many Indians with 
whom we have had to deal. We not only appreciate their good qualities, 
but we have formed friendships with them which wo value. Sir, no man 
or company or firm can carry on a business unless ns the basis of it he 
has got the goodwill of the people with whom he is dealing. We main- 
tain that we have got that goodwill, and I go further and say that the 
basis of everything must be goodwill, whether it be the framing of a 
constitution or the working of a Oovernmpnt or the running of a hnainess. 
or even dealing with safeguards, for, however much yon may trv to'make 
them, unless you have goodwill behind them to work them, their value is 
a doubtful one. Sir, it seems to me that India in her industrial and com- 
*nercial development is still only at the beginning of things. There is an 
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enormous field for development and if India is to develop that filld to the 
full, surely she must mobilise all possible resources of capital, of brains 
and of industry in order to do so. We have very deep and sincere sym- 
pathy with Indian aspirations, not only political but commercial* and nidus- 
trial as well. We believe that when the new constitution comes into being 
there will be many problems and many difficulties which will h'ave to be 
solved. We cannot help feeling that Indians and the Governfnent then in 
power will need our help and will be glad of such help as we can give them. 
Again, I should like to assure them that they need have no fear of any 
lack of response on our part. We sliall, as equal citizens in the country 
with them, be only too anxious to take our share and do everything that lies 
in our power to help them in the difficult task which they have undertaken. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions^; Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, untroubled by the responsibilities and cares of leader- 
ship and untrainmelled bv any restrictions and restraints imposed upon 
members of a party, I find myself in the happy position of being able to 
speak freely, fc'arlessly and frankly, and that for hours but for the fear 
that the 20 mimit<'{v’ rule might cut me short in the midst of a sentnecc and 
make mo run the risk of being misunderstood and misrepresented. I am, 
therefore, not inclined to pay any compliments^ or shower eongratulationa 
on the members of the Conference or its Committees and conclaves or 
bestow compliments on the lesser and greater gods of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. I have neither the time .... 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : But you arc taking up all 
the time in introduction! 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: My time is not yours. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: That is his look-out. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: I have neither the time nor the inclination to 
burst into a ptean of praise or sing halleluiahs on bended knees like my 
friend who interrupted me from the other side of the House. I shall only 
make a very few observations as regards the character and composition 
of the (kuiference and its findings. But before I do so, 1 will have to 
take notice of the unmaidenly speech of a new Member who, judged by 
his past exploits is not a maid, old or young, and judged by his speech 
he m not a nationalist at all, but a rank communalist. Fortunately for liim 
Mr. Jinnali is not in the House. Had he been in the House, in spite of 
the ‘protection which chivalry extends to maiden speeclies, my Honourable 
friend Bhai Parrnanand or Premanand, who had thought it fit to pour out 
the vials of happiness or of love in ordi^r to soothe Muslim feelings, would 
have found to his* great regret and cost that Mr. Jinnah, in spite of the fact 
that his name begins with “J” is not an old Jew but a young Tartar. He 
has complained of communalism. He has complained of the Fourteen 
Points of Mr. Jirfnah to which ^ he stuck like the old Jew. We all kno^v 
that the Fourteen Points of Mr. Jinnah are not the Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson. Even of President Wil&on’s Fourteen Points, I do not 
imow how many are embodied in the Treaty of Versailles or the Covenan 
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of the League of Nations. We all know that the Fourteen Points of Mr. 
Jinnah are neither the Twelve Axioms of Euclid, nor the Ten Command- 
nicnta (rf Moses. They were on the same footing as the Eleven 
l>c)iuts of the Mahatma; and even the Eleven Points of the Mahatma 
jxoYG reduced to Six Points and they are now embodied in the 
t#nns of the armistice or the settlement of peace. But wliero they 
are T leave it to my Honourable friend to discover — ^A^dicther the Eleven 
Points have all evaporated into nothingness or are to be found in the 
cTVstnls and.grainj^ of salt and the provisions for manufacturing salt in the 
villages. The Fourteen Points of Mr. Jinnah are only fourteen points for 
the basis of a compromise. -And if similar midnight vigils arc held in a 
secret conclave in ji place iioi- far away; if nun of goodwill meet in the 
same spirit the leader*-* of the ^^uslim communilv; if our demands con- 
tained in the fourteen points are not treated contemptuoush and not light- 
ly brushed aside, but treated in the same spirit of statesmanship and good- 
will; if night after night the great Christian Viceroy, who strove hard to 
(•onvinec the Christian of the East to apply tlu noble idcail of the Sermon 
on the Mount to practical politics and to affairs of the world, till as a 
result, of his labours you all sec the glimmerings of the dawn of peace, 
applies the same single-minded effort of statesmanship, the sanu*, flcvotion, 
the {‘•aine earnestness of purpose and accords the same treatment to Muslim 
leaders, then another miracle may yet be wrought. But if the Mussalmans 
are treated with contempt cither by Government or by the leaders of the 
Hindu community, well, T think, I will not be far wrong if I were to state 
(jn the floor of the TTousc that ^fussalmans, upon whom is not lost the 
lesson of the triumph of the non-co-operation movement, will take a leaf 
out of the book of the Maliatma, and the Bound Table Conference whether 
in Westminister or in I)(?lhi, whether in mid-winter or in mid-summer may 
go on without the Muslim representatives, at least of Bengal. (An Hon- 
ourable Member: ‘‘Why of Bengal onlv?*') T speak of Bengal because I 
have the honour to represent Bengal. We are in the unhap])y posFtion that 
not a single Muslim representative who enjoyed “the hospitable equality “ 
to which reference has b(*en made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Butt, is present here today. “Mr. Jinnah”, in the words of Mr. Mudaliar, 
“has not ehos»en to return to India” and Mr. Ghu/navi, T do not know 
wlu'Tc he is, ha.s not chosen to be present in the House. Those were the 
only two Muslim Members of this House who were selected, T do not know 
by whom, whether by His Maie^tv’s Government or by the Government of 
India, but the Honourciblc the Loader of th(‘ House has repudiated that 
soft impeachment more than once. Out of the only two Muslim representa- 
tives, not one is present here today. So our miftapprehonsions cannot b© 
allayed .... 

An Honourable Member: There is Sir Abdul Qaiyum, 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: I am talking of elected representatives of the 
people. Sir Abdul Qf^iyum is certainly bore, buf I do not know whether 
ho is present in the House. My Honourable friend Bhai Parmanand also 
referred to the communal spirit shown in the demand for the creation of 
Baluchistan as a separate 'province. He says, it consists of only 5 lakhs 
of human souls and they are a very backward people, fanatical and not fit 
for self-government .or self-governing institutions. I should like to place 
all thes^ arguments together and make a* present of them to the die-hards 
against whom severe complaints are made on the floor of the House for 
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not granting full Dominion Status or Puma Swaraj or responsil^e govern- 
ment to India. These are the arguments and weapons drawn from tlie 
armoury of die-hardism and I cannot understand how my Honourable friend 
who spoke a» a great nationalist, could rely on such arguments for tbe 
denial of rights claimed for and enjoyed by the rest of India to the people 
of Baluchistan. He also wishes the North West Frontier Province to be 
treated as the Cinderella of the Provinces in India. He says it should not 
be allowed to be created into a s/cparate province — it is a separate province 
already — he says it should not be allowed to go into the hands of one com- 
inunitv. ITe has enunciated a new doctrine and a new idea of nationalism 
which he ])reaches. I should like him to take possession of the Nortli 
West Frontier Province if he so desires. We have no objection, we Mussal- 
nians liavo no objection to the North West Frontier Province being popu- 
lated by the Hindus exclusively and entirely. If there is another pcyce 
Confer(‘nce at Lausanne and another Treaty of Lausanne and if we, Musy- 
salnians, will have a voice in the deliberations of Mich a conference, we 
will not have tlu'. slightest objection to an exchange of iiopnlations and to 
allow the North West. Frontier ]h\>vince being entirely populated by the 
Hindus. Let them have the burden of the responsibility of defending the 
frontier. He says that aympatliy for the neiglibouring hostile province is 
one of the reasons why the Nortli West Frontier Province should newer 
have a full-Hedgod self-government. This is a novel and a new doctrine. 
They can never hope to have the same degree of ref^ponsible government 
unless they become suddhi-ked, unless they become non-Miisliins 
because they have the misfortune of being the co-religionists of the neigh- 
bouring Muslim kingdom of Afghanistan. Sir, I do not think I should take 
the remarks of my Honourable friend Bhai Parmanand scriou&ly. I should 
h\avc oth(?r Members bailing probably from the same province n& himself 
to deal with him. 

Now, 1 sliould come to the points which I wanted to touch upon when I 
rose to sfieak. My Honourable friend Maiilvi Muhammad Yakub had found 
fault u’itli Mr. Maswood Ahmad for making certain observations as regards 
the character and t?be com«positioii of the Kouiid Table Conference. Al- 
thougli I am partly in agreement with the viewsy of Maulvi Mubammad 
Yakub, I do not wish either to dissociate myself wholly from the views of 
Mr. Alaswood Alimad, nor do T wish to associate myself wholly with his 
views. Mr. Ma^vood Ahmad, being a new Member, had bluntly stated 
what my Honourable friend the Vice-Iieader of the Nationalist Party stated 
in his diplomatic language. He stated that, “The Assembly has been 
ignored and we want rc})rcsentativcs of the Assembly”. That is4 a mild 
w^ay of saving that the Conference was not fully representative and reflec- 
tive of public opinion and in that I agree with him. There arc tw’o senses 
in which the ^Yord “representative” is used, and for the benefit of luy 
Honourable friends, I should like to place before them the views of a 
great man wdiose views arc entitled to respect. Maulana Muhammad Ali 
stated at the Conference : 

“I am the only person belonging to my party who has beep selected by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy or the Government, of His Majesty here or whoever it is who has 
appointed these wonderful delegates. Whoso delegates we are we do not know. I dc 
not pretend to represent anybody.** 
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That may be the feeling of many of the delegates themselves. That 
may |^e the feeling shared by many of U9 in this House. But I do not 
desire to dilate upon this point. 

There is another point which I want to place before the House and there 
I find myF^lf in agreement with the views of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt, when he says that it is a waste of time to discuJs the 
Parliamentary papers which have been placed before us. Member after 
Member have appealed to us to bury the dead past. T am also anxious to 
bury the past. But the past is a fascinating subject. There have been 
occasional lapses into the past, even into the realms of epic and poetry and 
the days of the Eamayana and the MaJiahharaia. I hope the House will 
forgive me if I also succumb to the same temptation and if I refer to the 
long-drawn history of the Reforms. I will not start from 1861. But I 
will come to the year 1929 when the members of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee were hustled into submitting their Report by a certain date in 
October. What was the fate of that Report? It fell still-born from the 
press. (An Honourable Member: “Whom did the members of that com- 
mittee represent?”) They represented nobody, just like the delegates of 
the Round Table Conference in the words of the late Maulana Muhammad 
Ali. But they we^re certainly Members of this House and two thirds of the 
members of the Central Committee were elected Members of the Central 
Legislature, one half of its members being elected by the Council of State. 
Their Report fell &till-born from the press. Then there was the long- 
expected Simon Commission’s Report .... 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Was Mr. Kikabhai Premchand an elected Member? 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: He w^as a nominated Member, but he was a Mem- 
ber of this House. 

» Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (Nominated Non-Oflicial) : What 
a curse he should be a nominated Member ! 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: It does not lie in the mouth of rny Honourable 
friend Mr. Sarma of Madras, the proprietor of the Bcngrthc and represent- 
ing Bihar in this House by the favour of the nomination of Government to 
ask whether Sir Kikabhai Premchand . . . 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: The Honourable Mom her suggested that the members 
of the Indian Camtral Committee had tlio distinction of being elected Mem- 
bers of this House .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member will please* 
rosfume his speech. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: Then that historic document, a classic and a 
masterpiece, the Simon Commission’s Report, was thrown into the waste- 
paper basket and was not touched even with a pair of tongs. Then fol- 
lowed the Government of India'w Despatch the existence of which I must 
confess I am not even aware of, because I do not think I was presented 
with a free copy of it and I am not rich enough to spend a few shillings 
or a few rupees to buy it. Now we^ have got this* Indian Round Table 
Conference. Before the discussion on the Parliamentary papers could be 
finished there is a change in the scene. A new vista opens up before us^ 
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a vista of hope and of promise. This change of scene from Weatmcnister 
to Delhi, the change of environment and of settings and surroundings and 
the introduction of new actors may altogether change the character and the 
complexion of the findings of the Indian Hound Table Conference- What • 
boots it then with inces&ant care to scan the pages of these volumes, to 
find out whether the safeguards are real or unreal, illusory or illusiyc? 

An Honourable Member: Your time is up. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: Very well, Sir. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I should like to inform Honourable 
Members that with the utmost desire to allow every Member desiring to 
address the IFousc, to do so, I must ask them to recognise th.it it is not 
possible within the time available to give an opportunity to eveiy one 
who desires to ])articipate in this debate. I should like to appeal to overv 
Honourable Member who succeeds in catching my eye that he should try 
to curtail his reinarks and bring them within fen minutes in order that 
other Memi)( I S may have a chance of addressing the House. I would 
appeal io each of liicm to restrict his I'emarks within as naiTow limits as 
possible and not try to exceed ten minutes. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzalfarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the liound Table Conference has no doubt assumed a large 
amount, of importance since the happy termination of the IrwimGandhi 
negotiations. \Ve have reason to congratulate ourselves and to congratulate 
the country on tliat happy event, and I am speaking in no language of 
convention when I tender our respectful thanks to His Excellency Lord 
Irwin and also to Mahatma Gandhi for the happy termination of a tense 
situation which was 'prevailing in this country. (Applause.) Sir, the 
history of the Hound Table Conference in a nutshell is this. Government 
appointed the Simon Commission over the head of this House and of the 
whole country; and the people resented not only the personnel but also 
the composition of that Commission. The result was a thorough boycott 
of the Commission. This House boycotted the Commission and refused 
money; the coimtry outside boycotted the Commission effectively; and 
certain Members of this House who were nominated to the Central Com- 
mittee pjirticipated in their own individual capacities and against the wishes 
of this House and of the country at large. Sir, Government perceived 
/ their mistake, although they had not the courage to own it in so many 
words. Tt uas therefore considered advisable to put forward Sir John 
Simon himself as the originator of a scheme which culminated in the 
constitution of the Hound Table Conference. This Hound Table Confer- 
ence when it was convened in London for the first time had not a very 
happy augury of promise, but it was the changed attitude of the Princes 
which turned the tide of events in that Conference. Sir, the Princes of 
India were smarting patiently under the control exercised by the Political 
Department; and as the result of a representation which was made to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Butler Committee was constituted to look 
into the question. As stated in the Butler Committee’s Eeport, the request 
for an inquiry originated at a conference convened by His Excellency the 
Viceroy at Simla in. May, 1927, when a representative group of Princes 
asked for the appointment of a spedal committee to examine the relation- 
diip existing between themselves and the paramount power, and to suggest 
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means for securing effective consultation and co-operation between British 
India Ind the Indian States and for the settlement of differences. The 
Princes also asked for adequate investigation into certain disabilities under 
which they felt they had laboured. 

That* was the origin of the Butler Committee. Now, Sir, the Princes 
wanted bread, but the Butler Committee gave them a sugar-coated pill, 
or, if f may say so, a stone. The finding of the Butler Cknnmitteo was 
this : 

“The fact of the paramomitcy of the Crown has been acted on and acquiesced in 
over a long period oF time. It is based upon treaties, engagements and sanads supple- 
mented by usage and sufferance and by decisions of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State embodied in political practice.’* 

This was very comprehensive; and the Princes felt that their only safe- 
guard lay in a federal system of government. Our thanks are due to them 
for the very patriotic part which tliey played in (he Round Table Conference 
in London. They showed that they were Indians first, and Princes after- 
wards. Sir, I shall try to follow your desire strictly, and I shall only just 
say this much with regard to the remark made by my friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan. Ho envisaged a state of things in which the Indian States will be 
allowed to rneddh' in our affairs in the federal system, while we shall have 
no power of interference in their internal affairs. That is not the sort of 
thing which is contemplated. T will read out only one sentence from the 
Blue Book which has been supplied to us : 

“The Indian States do not desire either to discuss or vote upon questions which 
concern British India alone and are of opinion (hat these questions should be definitely 
excluded ; nor do the Indian States contemplate that any question of parmoiintcy 
will come at any time within the purview of the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : What about the executive? Read on 
fyrther. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The federal system of government has been 
accepted not only by many Members of this House who have spoken, but 
also by the IndiaTi National Congress; and I find that an integral part of 
the agreement between Mahatnm Gandhi and liord Irwin is i)ased upon 
the recognition of a federal system of government I shall put on record 
the sentence referring to this : 

“As regards the coiistitiitioiial question, the scope of future discussions i,s stated 
'with the assent of His Maje.sty’s Government to ho with the object of considering 
further the scheme for the constitution of the Government of India di.scussed at the 
Round Table Conference. Of the scheme outlined therein, federation is an es^iential 
part : so also Indian responsibility and reservation or safeguards in the interesvs of 
India for such matters as for instance, defence, external affairs, the positim of 
minorities, the financial credit of India and the discharge of obligations.’’ 

So Mahatma Gandhi and the great party which he represents are willing to 
enter into this Conference on the basis of a federal system of government. 
Personally I am not going to (^xpress my opinion one way or the other, 
hut I am merely pointing out to the House that a large body of opinion 
represented by the Indian National Congress has in essence assented to 
this federal system of government. The critical point will arise as to tlte 
constitution and scope of this federal system, as well as the character and 
number of the safeguards which may bte necessary to be imposed during the 
transitional period. But there must be an immediate transfer of full 
responsibility. 
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Sir, T will ignore the remark made by my Honourable friend Mr. Mas- 
wood Ahmad the other day, and I would appeal to my friends to ignore 
some remarks to which they might legitimately take exception. We want 
to start with a clean slate, with a happy augury of promise and success 
for the future government of India. (Cheers.) We want that every 
community and every minority shall have the right to enjoy its own liberty, 
unfettered by any undue restrictions by any other community ot interest. 

If we start with a d(!sirc to be sincere, to be honest and just, not only to 
ourselves but to all interests concerned, I do not think there need be any 
apprehension in the mind of any one community or interest that its legiti- 
mate interests will not be adequately safeguarded under the changed cir- 
cumstances to which we arc all looking forward with eager expectancy and 
hope. (Applause.) 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it is a 
matter of profound satisfaction to me and the members of my community 
— the depressed classes. — whom I have the honour to represent in this 
House, that the Indian delegates to the Hound Table Conference have 
laid the general ground plan for the future constitutional reforms. Talking 
on a momentous occaMon like this, let me tell this House that the depressed 
classes are in no wav behind any other section of this country’s inhabitants 
in their desire for political advance. Bather they appreciate freedom more 
than anybody else, just as tbo ca^ed bird loners for freedom all the more 
keenly b<‘cause it has known the limitations of a cage or restrictions on its 
liberty. T may go further and say that we arc more anxious for the freedom 
of thin country than others, because we are the original inhabitants of this 
land, and the country’s interests and ours are closely associated. 

I (;an assure this TTouse that wo are happy that we are on the road 
to resfiou.sible self-government, a government of the people for the people, 
and by llie people. The outcome of that government, wc believe, will te 
the largest amount of good to the largest number of people. Since we the 
depressed classes form a large section of the population, wo expect the 
largest amount of good to our people. It is with this expectation that the 
reformed constitution will bring in new hopes and imu’cased happiness and 
libei'iy to tli(' 4o millions of the depressed classes in this country, a vast 
mass of Immanitv, that wo welcome the change. But we certainly do not 
fjivour that kind of political concessions which if given will only benefit 
the intelligentMa and will not enable the depress(^d classes to participate in 
them witli equal benefit with the upper ten of the commimity. 

Sir, all of us are eager to raise a magnificent constitutional edifice, as 
my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar has said, “A new 
house”, ill our beloved country. In my vision of tbe building of such a 
constitution I had occasion to view the plan, and to survey the materials 
out of which this grand edifice has to be built, for it has to be admitted 
that no solid and harmonious stnicturc can be put up without a preconceived 
plan, and that no amount of political phrases or catch-words, however 
ethereal they may be, can conjure up a concrete and stable machinery of 
government. During my survey of the plan and materials, it has struck 
me that a splendid mansion of constitutional governmeiTu can be raised in 
our country upon four comer ston68, namely, the caste — ^Hindus, the 
Muslims, the Depressed Classes and the other Minorities. But unless each 
of these communities is sound and strong, how can they support a lasting 
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superstructure? Sir, I am qualified to speak at least of one of these, 
namely, the depressed classes. Can you say with truth that an important 
section^ of your country the depressed classes, who form more than one- 
sixth of its^ population, are given the privileges w'hich are enjoyed by the 
rest of their countrymen.'* Nay, are they not denied even the most ele- 
• mentary# rights of mankind and condemned eternally to live in squalid 
surroundings, the hotbeds of dirt and disease? 

Now I say to you who are really interested in the country and in the 
welfare of* the nation that you should prepare yourselves for responsible self- 
government, and more especially for social solidarity through the breaking 
down of the caste system as it obtains at present in our country, and this 
can be brought about by a moral revolution, the sacrifice of "selfishness; 
and the sooner this ban of untoiichability is removed, the nearer will you 
be to the goal of complete Dominion Government for India. Unless you 
do this, India cannot be free, no matter how much self-government she 
obtains now. And in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, “You will gain Swaraj 
only to lose it the next month''. Sir, patriotism is good and noble, but I 
ask what is patriotism without love for your neighbours? 

In Januar}^ 1921, ten years ago, the Indian National Congress passed a 
resolution for the removal of uiitouchability. Commenting on this Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote in Young India that the removal of this blot on Hinduism 
was necessary for the attainment of Swaraj, and that “it was< a reform not 
to follow Swaraj, but to precede it.*' elust a year ago, in Marcli, 1930, 
Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have said : 

“We want to rule the untouchables, and on the other hand the Government want 
to rule us. Both are thus equal. If this goes on we do not deserve Swaraj I -mi 
really pained to see this. If you do not allow the untouchables to mix with you, then 
rest assured Swaraj will g:) far away from you.“ 

The late Lala Tiajpat Ihii and Dr. Moonjc both have affirmed that 
4 p M Swaraj and untouchahility are incapable of reconciliation. What 
• ‘ ’ did the late lamented friend of the depressed classes, Lala 
Lajpat liai, say ? He said : 

“[ believe that India will not be fit for Swaraj unless this blot on the fair name 
of Hinduism has been completely washed away.” 

And I am sure the House would also like to know the opinion of Dr. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, the leader oi the Moderates, who played a most im- 
portant part in the Hound Table Conference. He remarked thus: 

“I do say what is my most sincere conviction, that unless you are able to solve your 
own social problems about the depressed classes and the untouchables, I do not see 
«'iny reJil prospect for real genuine constitutional advance and any constitution that you 
may get will certainly not arouse any inte/est in me, because I do feel, howsoever 
good, howsoever perfect, how.socver ideal your con.stitution may be, unless you have 
got the support of the minorities and unless you command the confidence of thos^ whom 
in your vanity you may describe as Depressed Classes, your constitution will not be 
worth a day’s purchase.” 

And my friend Dr. Moonje was right in sa^’ing that if there was a real 
desire for Swaraj, the removal of untouchability was not a big Himalayan 
fask, for it is not a herculean task to root out this oppressive system, and 
especially its most cruel feature, namely, untouchability. Where there 
is a will there is a^way. If the British enjoy a form 4)f government which 
allows the maximum amount of liberty and fair play to individuals, it is 
l^ecause through every century of their history, and especially during the 
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last, they have set themselves to remove the oppressive features m their 
social structure, whether they affected capital or labour, children, women or 
the poor. 

If Japan again has made the most remarkable progress, it is* because 
the privileged classes, the Samurai, had voluntarily given up privileges 
wdiich wrought injustice on others, with the single-minded aim of benefiting 
the country as a whole. 

Eveii when the English nation as a whole w^as unripe for reforms, or 
violently opposed to it, a Shaftsbury was able to get laws abrogated which 
worked oppressively on w^omen and children. A John Howard succeeded 
in affecting improvements in prison life and a Wilberforce spent his life- 
time in winning freedom for slaves even in the teeth of opposition from 
pow'erful quarters. 

If only the smallest percentage of the efforts expended all over the 
country for the recent salt-making campaign and the methods of defying 
the Government w(»re directed towards excising this canker of untouchabi- 
lity, which veritably eats our social and political system, untouchability 
would soon be a thing of the past. 

Sir, from what 1 gather from the fc^tudy of the history of our country, 
India has not suffered so much from the want of knowdedge of the ideals of 
government as from the evil of disunion among its people. This evil 
genius has bc.en at work in destroying the glorious d(‘stiny of our dear 
land. It was not the want of physical power to resist tlie invader that 
was the cause of the defeat of our people. It was disunion pure and 
simple and it has continued dowai to this day, and it will continue in the 
same groove till doomsday unless w’C cry, halt, and turn over a nevv leaf 
in onr history, — but Tiot a new leaf in a. paper (‘.onstiiution, whicli after all 
might be termed ‘'a scrap of paper'’, but a new leaf in our moral effopt. 
India can be the India of our dreams, “if it choos^es”, not in paper, but 
in its conscience. 

Sir, the British have given a definite assurance to fulfil their promises, 
pledges and obligations. It remains for the Indians now to fulfil their 
promises, pledges and obligations to the depressed classes. Sir, we are 
glad safeguards have been promised to us. I fully hope and trust that they 
will b(' properly incorporated in the constitution. We no doubt want adult 
franchise, and what is more important, representation through separate 
electorates, and that on a population basis. 

Sir, the caste Hindus ask us: “Why do you want safeguards? Why 
do you w'ant wparate electorates?" Might I ask them. Sir, in reply, what 
would l]u‘v w’ant, if like us tlujy w^ero held in subjection bv long standing 
custom by the domineering classes against their w’ill? What would they 
want if they woro. exploited? If they w-erc intellectually starved? If they 
were denied the benefits of schools, roads, wells, temples? If we now^ 
ask for safeguards, it is not our fault. That fault is to bo laid at their 
doors. Sir, for the successful wwking of responsible government, the 
contentment of all classes is very essential and it would be only wise to 
grant the community its desire. Why force an unwanted system upon us? 
It would be far better to foster the growth of confidence by removing all 
suspicions of majority manipulations, by granting to us separate electorates. 
The moment our confidence in their sense of equity, justice and fair play 
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grows to such an extent as would render separate electorates unnecessary^ 
rest aassured, w'e will not hesitate to join them in joint electorates. At» 
present as the community is so weakly represented in the electorates and 
so little versed in the craft of the politician, it should be given the proteo- 
, tion and the sense of security afforded by the separate electorates. Sir, we 
are a separate community, though we are labelled as Hindus. We are no^ 
allowed to take part in Hindu ceremonies ; we are not allowed into a Hindu 
temple to worship a Hindu god; we are not allowed to road the Vedas, Che 
Hindu scriptures, and it is also said that we have no place in the Hindu 
heaven. In c( moderation -of our separate interests, our numerical strength, . 
our political imtmrtancc and our undoubted disabilities, we press our un- 
doubted right as a distinct community to elcci»ive representation on the 
Legislatures, by means of separate electorates. 

In this connection I may point out to this House that the depressed 
classes did not boycott the Sinfiou Commission. Depressed classes associa- 
iions throughout India appean^d before the Indian Statutory Commission 
and placed bedore them tlieir considered opinion. In para. 79 of the 
Indian Statutory Coi run issioii’s Report, Vol. IT, it is said: 

“Most of the Depressed Classes associations which appeared before ns favoured 
separate electorcate^ with seats allocated on the basis of population, though one or 
two still wished (o retain nominations.** 

It will interest the House that the two delegates nominated by the 
Government to represent the depressed classes at the Round ^rable Con- 
ference held iri Londo!! are not from those associations that favoured 
separate electorates, though the Govetnincnb of India also in paragraph 35* 
of their Despatch on proposals for Constitutional Reforms had pointed out 
that, “Recent rn(‘etings of Depressed Classes Associations have re-alhrmcd 
their belief in separate electorates”. 

• Sir, wc want also an adequate share of Governmental responsibilities, 
particularly a fair share of public services, both civil and military. All that 
we want is our manhood, our rights. 

Sir, on an occasion like this, 1 will not be true to myself if I do not 
publicly acknowledge that it is the presence of Englishmen in 
fiidia that has brought to us a sense of our rights as men. They have 
been our friends, and we are lhaiikful to tlicm for this. Now that political 
power is passing from the Hritish into the hands of lliosc^, who have 
oppressed us and have boon opfU’essing us in the past, we feel tliat our 
position in the future would become intolerable and that under Swaraj 
or responsible self-government, t]ie;v would look after tlio interests of 
their particular communities and would oiilior ra'glect us or train us in 
such a way as to look upon them for ever as our mastcrF4. This is why. 
Sir, we urge for safeguards. 

The moment they infuse confidence in us, the moment they bring in a 
real living feeling of common brotherhood based on equality, the moment 
they destroy, root and branch, the oppressive and inhuman caste system, 
the moment we see that real change in them, the change of heart, 
I assure you, Sir,* we will say, ‘no more of these safeguards'. We want 
them only as a temporary measure until real democracy is established, 
till conditions improve and a real national outlook is developed. I do not 
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put separate electorate as an end in itself, but only as a means to an end 
the object being effective representation in the Councils for the depressed 
classes. But we do not believe in social unification by means of formulas 
speeches, resolutions and conferences. • * 

Now that we are going to get responsible self-government, 1 wish to 
sound a note of warning to the majority communities in this land. When 
you got power into your hands, see that you do not misuse it, I am afraid 
a day may come sooner or later— or it may not come at all as it all 
depends upon how you conduct the affairs of the State with reference 
to the depressed classes. 1 say a day may come when the depressed 
classes will agitate for their legitimate rights and privileges, and if you 
then resist or repress their legitimate demands, they will then start non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience movements against your Government, 
bee that you then view' their demands and aspirations as you wish the 
present British Government to view your present civil disobedience move- 
ment. After having obtained power into your hands, see that you do 
not use it as a giant. Do not bring in section 144 against our leaders, and 
do not promulgate ordinances to send our men to jail. 

In conclusion I hope tliat the depressed classes will secure their voice 
and representation in all future negotiations and collaborations with 
Government and that their point of view will always be considered. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. 
Bresident, as the Honourable Mr. Arthur Moore has pointed out, a new 
history has been made during the week-end, chiefly on account of Lord 
Irwin, who has identified himself with the best national interests, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has dedicated his life to attain freedom for his 
country. Mr. Moore’s speech is conceived in a most laudable spirit, which 
is a happy augury of the absolute success of the Bound Table Conference*. 
If Pandit Motilal Nehru — whose loss we all mourn deeply and sincerely, 
wdio strove for peace till the last, though unfortunately he did not live to 
see the happy result, — awoke from his grave, he would not fail to give 
his blessing to the settlement, which promises to usher in a new and 
brighter era in India. We all see the twilight of the dawn, and wo can 
await with confidence the glorious sunshine which will restore once more 
J^^PPy smiles on the faces of the people of this unhappy and distracted 
land. 

Sir, the subject that we are discussing today is a vast one. It is the 
biggest national transaction that has taken place since the transfer of 
India from the East India Company to the Crown and it is of gigantic 
proportions and tremendous importance, and it is not possible to come to 
a satisfactory conclusion without making proper adjustments of different 
claims. I am speaking as a non-Hindu and a non-M\islim, and as such, 
I say that unless the claims of the Muhammadans arc satisfied, there 
will be no Bound Table Conference, and that is what Mahatma Gandhi 
himself said yesterday to the representatives of the foreign Press who 
waited upon him for an interview. Sir, if a new Bound Table Conference 
is not held, it would be a disaster of great magnitude. What the Muham- 
madans want is that* their rights ip. accordance with their historic and 
their political importance should be conceded. I have said that there is 
a demand for the adjustment of various claims. Mr. JosKi pleads for 
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the labctoring classes, the Muhammadans put forward their own rights, 
and the Indian States people make their own demands. All these demands 
can be discussed and adjusted at the new Bound Table Conference. 

• The sifbject that has aroused controversy in India is in regard to the 
riglits of the British commercial community. Eeference has been made 
to this m the Nehru Eoport, in which it was stated that India was 
prepared to* give equal rights to Englishmen resident in India along with 
Fndians, but the definition of citizenship was not given. Then, again, in 
this House, on a former occasion, Pandit Motilal Nehru said that when 
Swaraj came, they would not in any way deprive the Englishmen of their 
existing rights. If we proceed in that spirit, Sir, I am sure that we will 
be able to achieve a lasting peace, instead of the provisional peace that 
has been achieved at present. Miahatma Gandhi said yesterday that he 
wanted the help of Englishmen. Englishmen inside this Assembly as 
well as outside have offered their help. If, in return, wo tell them that 
wc shall stand by them, that we shall not deprive them of their existing 
rights, then I may say that a satisfactory solution of all the difficulties 
will surely be arrived at. We owe a groat debt of gratitude to Englishmen. 
They were the pioneers in commerce and trade and industry, and many 
English statesmen h.avc done their best to advance the political rights 
of India. If we recognise that debt of gratitude which we owe to the 
Englishmen, and if we promise to stand by their rights, and those of 
the minorities, then we shall bo able to achieve a lasting peace not only 
for India, but for the whole world. 

Mr. B. IK. Purl runjub: Nuu-xUuUainmadiiuj ; bu*, wo iiavc 

ijuaru yoiiio very luiorcsliug speocUes, uuo uLlcmuon, pur lieu I any Irom 
111) liouoiuabio irionUb wlio uuvo liad Uio uppuiluiiily oi going aciobs tJao 
aca!s#ana taiiing pari in tlio doiiboralions oi ine iiound laDie Cunioience. 
And wiiat i liave noticed m particular is tliat Liic discussion lias more 
^>r less ass uj nod a sort of a party aspect, in which tlio gontleineii who 
weie iiieiiibers of the liound Table Conference felt that tncy were more 
or loss on their defence, tliat as such they should uphold and support the 
lindiiigs of the Bound Table Conference, whether they were good, or 
wliatever their value or worth might be. A deliberate attempt has been 
ujiide to convince the House that whatever they have been able to achieve 
is something so valuable that the House ought at once to go down on its 
knees and acknowledge it. Well, we are not in that mood at all. . We 
arc willing, we are quite prepared to acknowledge whatever these friends 
luivc been able to achieve, and to that extent they deserve well of their 
countrymen. But, Sir, if they really think that they can befool us in 
any way into believing in the efficacy of certain methods recommended 
which we really and honestly believe are not possessed of that value and 
of that worth, they are very much mistaken. 

I have carefully gone into the Eeports, at least with regard to one or 
two particular subjects, and T find that so far as the Defence Sub-Com- 
niittoe’s findings are concerned, they are highly unsatisfactory. I regret 
lo say BO, and I hope* that any observations made by me or by any other 
Honourable Member in this House will not hereafter handicap the labours 
of those who have yet to sit in deliberation and to chalk out a constitution 
for this country. We are out to help them if we can, but still, as the 
‘•epresentatives of the country, it is up to us to say boldly and frankly if 

D 
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we find tiiai there Is a tlavv here or a delect there. 1 lind, so fai* as defence 
is concerned, that two obstacles appax'cntly have been cited as a sort of 
thing wliich stands in tlie way ol the achievement of the rea^ goal, tb^j 
real goal being that no self-governing country can exist even for a day 
unless it has got the capacity to defend itself and so^ far as 
the capacity and the power to defend oneself is, coneenuij, 
1 submit that that goal can only be arrived at, if the whole Army of this 
country is iiidianised. At the same time, we cannot ignore the considera- 
tion that this sort of thing cannot be achieved all in one day. We must 
be reasonable, and tlie process must begin from today; as a matter of 
fact, it ought to have begun long before, but that process was delayed 
foi- reasons which are best known to those in whose hands the reins of 
government were at the time. Now, when the things have come to a 
head and we are called upon to see where the shoe pinches, and how 
the defect could be removed, we find that in the past a policy was pursued 
wliicli was so suicidal, so detrimental to the interests of this country that, 
if tlie House bears with me just for one second, I will place the situation 
by referring to a j)assage in that well known book of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, 
where the position is siimmcid up so far as the defence question is concern- 
ed. At page 101 of the book the learned author says: 

“The policy followed by England with regard to the military organisation of India 
has been based upon a deep-rooied distrust of the people and the princes of India and 
the one dominating motive iias been how to maintain her hold on India in the event 
of a gonei'iil risuig aniotig the people. The distrust was the unavoidable result of tlie 
government by a toreign power of a vast country inhabited by many millions of people 
of alien races, creeds and languages. It was deepened by the great mutiny and bus 
not been substantially affected by the lapse of seventy years of peaceful rule and Uio 
consolidation of the Empire. . . . 

The whole subject of the organisation of the army in India was reviewed by tiie 
reel Commission in 1858-59 and by Eden Commission in 1879.” 

Then follows the linding of the Eden Commission: 

“The purposes of ^ the army in India were stated by the Eden Commission to to 
to prevent and repel foreign aggression, to prevent armed rebellion witnin Briti^sH 
India and to waLcU and over-awe the armies of ieudatory Isative IStates. The iwo 
principles followed by the Coveriinieiit were to demartiaiize the people and to uivide 
and rule. The deniartialization of the people was accomplished by the wholesale dis- 
armament of the civil population. Keciuiting was connaed to certain areas and 
classes only on the ground tnat they furnished comparatively the most valuable nghting 
material, and that, where the object was to spend money allotted for military expendi- 
ture to the best advantage, it was not desirable to recruit from the areas and rla^rses 
which were supposed to be less martial. Whatever truth there may be in this argument, 
it was overlooked that from the national point of view, the exclusion of particular 
classes of the people from recruitment would extinguish the taste for a military caieer. 
Such a policy was bound to perpetuate the inferiority, if true, of the excluded classes 
and indict injustice on the ground of birth upon members of such classes who might 
possess till the necessary qualifications for a military career. Now was any opportuiidy 
for military training or developing a taste for the profession of arms provided by any 
system of enrolment in a volunteer corps. Admission to the volunteer corps wfis 
practically restricted to Europeans and Anglo Indians.” 

That was the policy which was followed and that is the finding of the 
Eden Gommissioli. These are not the criticisms or outbursts of any 
political agitator. These are the findings and conclusions of a commission 
presided over by an Englishman and if this was the policy which was 
pursued in the past, is there any wonder that today we hear that we can- 
not achieve complete Indianisation because we cannot get the right class 
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of people, because the martial classes are so scarce in this country, that 
there not sufficient number of eligible and properly qualified persons 
who can be availed of and therefore the Army cannot be Indianised for a 
considerable time yet to come. These are the arguments which are today 
•be’ng put forward. Now so far as the right of any particular class of 
people to being called a martial class is concerned, my submission is that 
the martial classes are not the products of any statutes. There is no such 
thing as a, statutory martial class. Nor can such a title be bestowed by 
the Government or any power upon any class that ‘‘From tomorrow you 
will be a martial class’*. -Martial classes are brought into existence by 
the exigencies of the occasion and the tune, and it is the time and the 
occasion which make men martial. In the history of this country and in 
the history of various other countries and climes, it is a notorious historical 
fact that when the occasion has arisen, men have also arisen along with 
it. Look at our own history. The weak Bengali was capable of un- 
settling things which had long been settled. Then aga*n look at ihe Sikhs 
who came into existence owing to the wrongs of those times (Jommitted 
upon the Hindu religion. The occasion gave birth to that class who at 
the present time arc the flower of the Indian Army. That the Sikhs. 
Why go so far. Look at the })rosent tirntis. See what has hef*n the result, 
of the Congress movement. Women and children have proved martial 
(luring the last 12 months or 18 months. After all what is martialism? 
Martialism means that you must have the courage and the fortitude and 
tlie pluck to meet organised forces. Have not all these qualities boon 
demonstrated to the fullest extent in the recent political demonstrations? 
1 claim on behalf of these people that as occasion d(3innnded they have 
risen and proved true to the occasion, so that when circumstances demand 
a particular class of people, they are automatically produced. What was 
the position of these so-called martial classes when the war was declared? 
On that occasion there was no discrimination made whether a particular 
inah h(donged to the martial or non-martial class. Every Tom, Dick and 
Harry could enlist and was given a place in the Army. If suitable men 
came forward, they were even given the position of officiors. That in a 
country like ours, with a population of 300 million people, there is not 
(‘nough martial material is a position which cannot be tolerated even for 
a S' ; () :1. There is no lack of material in this country. Bo far as Tndiani- 
satifin problem is concerned, wo have gob enough material. Given proper 
ehance and training, we can produce any number of officers and any num- 
l er of rank and file. If today there is any difficulty on that score, it is 
due to the wrong and unjust policy that has hitherto been followed. It is 
not the fault of the people. 

Now, Sir, just a word with regard to the speech of my Honourable 
friend Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. He was profuse in the (listrihution of 
all sorts of compliments, beginning with the i'rime Minister downwards. 
No doubt they are all entitled to our thanks. While I do not deny that 
at all, my Miggestion is that if the list of thanks is not already closed and 
if my learned friend gets a further opportunity of makmg a speech, he 
might also consider the claims of ihe one party which is entitled to all 
the thanks that we can possibly give, namely, the Congress. My view 
is that the Bound* Table Conference, .along with its Dominion Status, 
whether perfect or imperfect, has been conceded only by the elTc^rts of 
the Congress and not by th(' soft or the eloquent speeches made ny my 
learned friend. It is due to the Congress and the men and women who 
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have made all the {sacrifices in the country during the last year«^or two 
years. 

Sir, if my time is up, T shall only require a hint from you and I shall 
sit down. 

Mr. President: You have exceeded ten minuter, not twenty* You 
can go on if you like. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: If that is so. I shall stop here and will give others i 
chance. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (T lombay Millownors’ Association: Indian (^om 
merce) : With the establishment of a truce, the conclusions of the Kound 
Table Conference may be said to have emerged from the turbulent arena 
of party politics into the clear light of day. I hope, Sir, that the financial 
Pundits and military experts, who have bten so greatly in evidence in tin,- 
last few weeks, will now cease to expound their wonderful theory’ that 
with the safeguards and reservations which have been imposed on the 
constitution that has been outlined in London, India will be under worse- 
disabilities than she is suffering at the present moment. When so muoJi 
has boon left unsettled and so much has been left in the stage of ’tcntativ(‘ 
agreements, it would be absurd to make any extravagant claims for tlu* 
Conference, but this, I think, can be legitimatel\ claimed, and every fair 
critic must concede it, that the Conference has evolved a constitution 
which is going to result in the transfer of po\rer from British to Indian 
hands. That, 1 think, is the main achievement of the Conference. If T 
may use a metaphor, the outer fortifications have been stormed ami 
captured, or perhaps, io put it more accuratelv, they hav^e been willingly 
surrendered, and it is only a question of time* when the inner {|(»fenee works 
will bo given ^up entirely. The time has therefore arrived for subjecting 
the conclusions of the Bound 'Fahlo (^ujferonce to a dispassionate and 
searching analysis. 

A groat (leal has, been made of the safeguards and reservations. Un 
foiiiunatcly, some of the critics of the Conference seem to think that the 
safeguards are the constitution itself, instead of being merely temporary 
features. Amongst these safeguards those which have attracted the most 
criticism are naturally enough in the domain of finance, where Indiaa 
opinion has expressed itself in no uncertain terms. Now, Sir, as one who 
recorded his dissent from these safeguards at the Bound Table Conference, 
I shall be th(". last man to stand up in defence of them in this IToiisc. 
Some of those safeguards are couched in language which is rather vague, 
and is in other cases a little too wide. 1 am not going to discuss those? 
safeguards. All that 1 wish to say is that when the time comes for sub- 
jecting them to a careful analysis, we will have tc see that those powers 
which are reserved, to be exercised only in cases of emergencies, are so 
defined that they cannot possibly operate in ordinary times, and canuot 
to that extent fetter the independence ami powers of the Indian Finance 
Member. I will only deal with one of those safeguards, that which has 
aroused most criticism, and which lays down thai. the* Governor Generar^ 
assent will be required to any BiB which has for its object an alteration 
iii the currency laws of the country. Now, Sir, if this pow'er is tc remain 
with the Governor General only until such time as. tlu) Reserve Bank 
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comes into existence, there is a general disposition to allow that. Bnt» 
considorjjpg carefully the language of the lieport of the Federal Structure 
l::;ub-Conmiittee, where those reservations appear, it does not seem to me 
that the power is expressly reserved to be in operation only till the Eeserve 
Jliuik comes into being. Now this and the questions of the budgetary 
MiTnngements, which are again vaguely referred to, and of the internal 
;uul external loans, all these will have to be very carefully considered in 
the new ‘Conference that is gqing to bo set up. I will only say this, that 
in matters of finance we are all bound io recognize the force of certain 
considerations — considerati>ons like )that of the credit of India in the 
markets of the world, considerations if you like also of the susceptibilitic's 
of those from whom power is to be transferred. I have no doubt that, 
with the spirit of accommodation which was so much in evidence nt the 
Hound Table Conference and which T iiopo will also bo in evidence at tjhe 
(Oiiiirig Conference in India, the financial safeguards will be so watered 
down that while on the one hand they confer practical autonomy in 
finaiic’nl and economic affairs on the people of the country, they also 
reserve to the CTOvemor General such powers as are essential, if in the 
initial stages of the new constitution the fabric is not to tumble down — 
powers which should bo exercised only in ease of grave emergencies. 

There is just one other matter to which 1 should like to make a refer- 
iiKiO, and that is with regard to what is known as the discrimination 
clause. I want to dwell on this briefly, but very frankly. When the 
clause first emerged from the Federal Slructure Sub-Cornmittee, it w^as 
loo categorical in terms and it secuned to lay down without any qualification 
or reservation that there was to be complete equality of treatment between 
the British and Indian commercial classes. I thought it my duty at 
once to get up and point out to the Conference certain considerations 
wliich must weigh with the (.'onfercncc before it could accept a clause 
of fhis character. I said that, whilc> I was the last man .in the world 
lo suggest that there should be anything but equality of treatment betw’^een 
Indians and Britishers as regards "their commercial rights, this was subject 
lo tlic paramount consideration that Indian interests were to he first. J 
pointed out that where key industries were concerned, and where certain 
(‘sscntial national interests were involved, it might not be possible for 
the principle of strict equality of treatment to be conceded. Upon that. 
Sir, there was a certain amount of discussion and we had to meet in various 
informal conferences with a view to evolve a satisfactory formula. That 
wag done, and it is now embodied in the conclusions of the Conference. 
That formula, I want the House distinctly to iniderstaiid, safeguards the 
[Position of both Britishers and Indians. It safeguards the position of 
Britishers in tbis, that so far ns their ordinary trading rights are con- 
cerned, there is no intention on tlie part of anyone to discriminate against 
them. So far as Indians are concerned, it assures to them that in res- 
pect of national industries, and \vhere vital national interests are involvedi 
they will be perfectly entitled, not to make “discrimination*' — hate that 
Wd, “discrimination**— but to protect their national interests. This 
clause is clearly to be understood as safeguarding the position both of the 
Indian ag well as the British community. I am sorry that, on account 
'»f the shortness of fflie time at mv disposal, I cannot dwell upon this and 
other important matters more fully. I oiXly want to say that, while we 
do not claim that we have achieved miracles — judging from some of the 
speeches of my Honourable* friends it woul4 aeem as if they thought wo 
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were hungrily looking for compliments and bouquets — ^we did whilt wc 
conceived to bo our duty; and from the opinions expressed during the 
last few days, it would appear as if we did not acquit ourselves too badly. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Mu- 
hammadan Bural) : Sir, I am very much obliged to you for your giving 
me an opportunity to speak on this question. Sir, it is not easy for ua 
now at this late hour to try to cover the whole ground, but for us to say 
that the Bound Table Conference was not a representative body, or that 
the delegates were not our delegates or things like those, is, I submit, 
an absolute waste of your time and the time of the House. Now, Sir, 
what we have to consider at present is how is India going to advance 
in the future, how the country is to develop. I think. Sir, ever since 
this truce has been declared, there arc now three matters which stand 
out boldly before us and in the light of which we ought to study this 
question. The first is — as we find it in the words of the Prime Minister 
— “that equality with other Dominions will be the goal of India", and 
the second is, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi as declared today, 
“complete disciplined rule from within will be the goal of India"; and 
the third is — as has been declared by three great Mussalman delegates 
from India, Mr. Jiiinah, His Highness the Aga Khan, and Sir Muhammad 
Shaft — that it is very difficult to evolve any complete system of adminis- 
tration unless the rights of the minorities are safely, properly and ade- 
quately safeguarded. Now, Sir, it is in the light of these three problems 
that I say the Bound Table Conference deliberations will have again to 
be gone through. 

Now, being pressed for time, 1 think it will bo very difficult for me to 
go in detail into all the deliberations of the Bound Table Conference, 
but I would simply submit and say one word about the Indian States. 
Sir, I think, just as we find in the House objections expressed about the 
Indian States coming so easily into the Federation, I think the Indian 
States similarly might also hurl such arguments in our faces and say. 
“We stand on a certain basis which you British Indian people do noi 
have"; and that we shall have to consider very seriously; we know it 
very well that Indians in Indian States have produced very great adminis 
trators, and that some of the Bulers themselves are y&ry great adminis- 
trators, and that although their subjects may be called backward in 
certain respects, my idea is that they have achieved, on the whole, a greai 
deal of education and are also men of thought and intelligence. At the 
same time I would say that the Indian States might help us in the task 
of the Indianization of an Indian Army. So, we have to study these 
questions in the future Bound Table Conference . If I were to say here 
that the whole thing which has been done ought to be declared a fiasco, 
or that it should have been done this way or that way, it would not be 
right now, my submission is that this is not the time for the House to 
discuss these questions in that light. 

Now, Sir, I will say something on the subject of safeguards. Of 
course, we do not look upon the safeguards as the vital question of our 
future constitution.* We know th^t safeguards will be put in where they 
are necessary and I stand here as a representative of my own province 
snd I say that safeguards, so far as the depressed classes are concerned, 
are verv" necessaiy. So far as other communities and the minorities are 
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concerned, they are very necessary too. In the same manner it is 
my suppeme duty today to declare in this House that this second chamber, 
ill" the Provinces, T absolutely dislike, and I would be the first man to 
oppose it. Why is this second chauiber hurled at our heads when we 
'knew nothing of it so far? This second chamber will be an autocratic 
chamber and what will be its f imctioi) ? It will be simply putting a gag 
on our future constitution. Having this second chamber will be a dilatory 
method of dealing with the introduction of the Hills and laws of the 
country. This second chamber will not in any way, as it is said to do, 
/■opresent the agriculturists of the country. My idea is, and I say it very 
plainly, that this second chamber will be always in the way of the poor 
tenants of the country. It will be not only in the way of the agricul- 
turists, but it will also impede the progi'ess of the industrialists of the 
country. Sir, it may be said that these great magnates will have to find 
some place in the constitution of the country. They can come and 
fight as commoners and as ordinary men in the new constitution of India. 
Anything which divides ihem and which tries to throw any kind of dis- 
crimination between any parties in India will not be in conformity with 
the principles of self-government and self-determination. With these 
remarks, Sir, T conclude my speech. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, I did not wish to take 

])art in this debate as some of the speakers who were at the Round 
Table Conference had put the case so clearly before the House that it 
was not possible for a man like myself to elaborate it any further. As a 
matter of fact it was after my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, had fully 
(‘xplaiiicd the whole position at the Round Table Conference that I had 
really given up the idea of taking part in the debate, but certain remarks 
passed by one of the speakers this morning about the N. W. F. 
Province necessitates my saying a few words about it. 

Sir, the Conference was a body coTisisting of people who represented 
all shades of opinion in the country. The Viceroy, or whoever selected 
the delegates, had taken care to bring in every class of people that 
counted in the country. From the Liberals to the Nationalists and from 
the Mahasabhaites to the Ary a Sainajists and from the various sections 
of the Hindus and Mussalmans, men were selected for the Conference and 
every organisation was represented there. Whether the delegates 
succeeded in achieving all that they pleaded for or whether they failed in 
achieving all that they wanted, is a different matter. The question before 
us is whether every delegate claiming to represent a class had done his 
duty honestly and had put his claim fully and clearly before the Con- 
ference or not. If any of the critics in this House can refer to any state- 
ment made by a delegate to show that ho had not put in his full claim, 
we shall admit our fault, but if they arc only referring to our failure, 
we cannot be held responsible for it. In some cases, and especially in 
my own case, I had a certain mandate from my people, and whether my 
personal views coincided with the mandate or not, M:ill T had to carry out 
that mandate; and I think those who were present at the Conference will 
bear me out that I put the case of the North West Frontier Province fully 
and clearly before’ the Conference. , * 

Sir, my attention was drawn to a speech made this morning in this 
House to which reference was made by my friend Dr. Suhrawardy. I 
am sorry I was not present when this speech was made ; I believe it was 
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made by a new coiner, so I should like to take this opportunity of Irih 
forming the Honourable Member that the whole delegation from 'British 
India, or rather the whole of India, were not of the opinion v/hich he,* 
I hear, expressed this mo-ming with reference to the rights of the North 
West Frontier Province for constitutional advance. The case, ol thu 
North West Frontier Province was not considered from the point of view 
of policy to which, 1 hear, he referred. It was placed- before the Con- 
ference as a matter of right and was based on the broad principles of 
fundamental political and civil rights, and that was the view which was 
taken by the Conference of the case. The Honourable Member should 
remember that there are Provinces where the Mussalmans are in the 
same position as the non-Mussalmans in the North West Frontier ^Province, 
so the position of a minority cannot be any strong argument against the 
introduction of reforms in a Province. Our case was really based on our 
fitness, educationally, intellectually and socially for reforms as part and 
parcel of India. The claim was well scrutinised and I w'as glad to see 
that not a single dissentient voice rose from the side of the Indian 
delegates against our attaining the full measure of reforms and rights 
of citizenship which were being enjoyed by the rest of India. If certain 
differential features wore introduced into the Sub-Committee's Keport, 
those were to be of a temporary nature, and I am sure that they will all 
automatically disappear after a short-timo. If it is doubted whether people 
with no experience of reforms in the past will be able to fulfil those 
responsibilities satisfactorily or not, I can only refer to the state of affairs 
in the tribal areas where the Pathans are living side by side with the small 
minority of non-Muslims, who entirely depend on the attitude and threat- 
ment of the ovorwhelmiiig majority of these Pathans. Are the minorities 
not quite safe there? You will never bo able to quote a single instance 
where non-Muslims have been treated shabbily or badly by that ov6r- 
whclniing majority. There may have been cases in the settled districts 
of disputes and quarrels between Muslims and non-Muslims, but these 
cases are generally nmieabiy settled, unlike such disputes in other parts 
of India, where fo my knowledge no case can be quoted of such communal 
disputes being setlled amicably, I can at least say this much that we 
hope to bo able to work out these reforms, better than Benares Katarpur, 
etc., whore p(‘ople were burnt alive. I assure the Honourable Member — 1 
am sorry I do not know him personally — tliat we shall never prove to bo 
of tile Katarpur calibre, but will be more docile and more reasonable and 
more just to onr neighbours as we have boon in the past, especially in 
the trans-border area, where the protection of life and property rests 
entirely with our people there. Sir, I do not wish to bring this question 
of communal troubles before this House because only recently i.e., last 
week, the N. W. F. P. received the united support, sympathy and good will 
of all the elected members of this House, both Hindus and Muslims, over 
an adjournment motion on its behalf and that ought to be enough to 
satisfy the new coiner that, after long experience and long long debates 
over the question of the introduction of reforms in the North West Frontier 
Province, the House was convinced that our people wore as fit for reforms 
as the people of any other part ^of India, perhaps fitter than certain 
parts of India. 

Dr. Sauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir. Half the time^ has 
been taken away by the Members of the Bound Table Conference either 
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in praiirtng themselves or in defending their conduct. May I ask the 
HonourabJe the Leader of the House to give one more day to discuss such 
an important question as the Round Table Conference. 

Mr. President: I thought the Honourable Member was rising to a point 
of order. The Honourable Member must remember that Members of the 
Round Table Conference are Members of the Assembly (Hear, hear), and 
as Members of the Assembly they took part in the debate and were 
Jimited in point of time to the same extent as other Honourable Members. 
There is no point of order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I made a request to extend the time for debate 
by one day. 

Mr. President: That is not a point of order. I should like to point 
out to Honourable Members that it is now five minutes to five, and L 
think the debate has gone on sufficiently long, but if Honourable Members 
wish to sit till a later hour T will raise no objection. I think however 
that the House looks tired and may like that I sihould put the motion to 
the vote. I should like to know definitely what the wishes of the House 
are. I will repeat that I am porfcctly prepared to sit to a later hour if 
Honourable Members still wish to continue the debat(\ 

Sir Hari Singh Clour: T think the motion is not to bo ])ut to the vote 
of the House. I think the Loader of the House has simply asked, as it 
was done in the case of the Public Accounts Committee, that the Parlia- 
mentary papers be taken into consideration, and the proceedings, I sup- 
})oae, will now bo sent to the proper quarters consideration. 

Mr. President: The procedure laid down in the Rules and Standing 
Orders is that if a motion is placed before the House and is debated, one 
of two courses is open, namely, that the motion is cither withdrawn or 
put to the vote. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: There is a third alternative open 
to the Chair. The Chair can adjourn the House before the question is 
f)ut. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: On the other question that 
has been raised regarding sitting till a later hour, 1 know that there is a 
very intense desire on the part of some Honourable Members to take part 
in the debate. If wo can sit till six o’clock, 1 think, it would be doing 
justice to those Members. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. President: I should like to know what is the general sense of the 
House. Individuals may desire to sit till six o’clock. I, for one, will bow 
to any general desire that may ho expressed in the House. 

Some Honourable Members: Six o’clock. 

Some Honourable Itembers: Half Past Five. 

Mr, President: What is your wish? I find it difficult to ascertain. 
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Some Honourable Members: Six o ’(flock. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : You can .-isk lliose who desire lo 
speak to stand in their places. If then* are a lar^^c niunbor of Alernbers,, 
1 think we may agree to sit longer. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: I think the best thing would bo to sit ‘till half 
past five and see whoth(?r the niunber of sfx'akers is not exhausted. 

Mr. President: In that case, wc can only have thn^e more speakers. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think so. 

Mr. President: The number is mucli larger. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Elhan: We (fan (^mtinue till half past five. 

Mr. President; I find that the House is divided on the point. I will 
not therefore sit later than the usual hour, that is five o’clock. The House 
will now adjourn. 

The Assembly then adjournc'd till Mlcfvon of the Clock on Monday, the 
0th March, 1931. 
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Tlie*^AssL‘nibly mot in tlie Asseuihly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Mr. (jirja Shankar Bafnai. C.I.E., O.B.E., M.L.A. (Cioverninent of 
India : Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Rent charged to the Posts and Tele(jraphs Department for 
Accommodation in the Secretariat in New Delhi. 

853. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that rent is realised for the 
portion of the building in the Secretariat occupied by the office of the 
Dirc'.ctor Oeneral, Jk^sls and Telegraphs? If so, what amount has been 
realised during each of the years since 1926 and what amount has now 
l)een fixed? 

(h) Is it a fact that the full cost of the furniture supplied to that office 
r\ coming to Delhi was also realised? If so, what is that amount? Will 
Government please state whether such cost was realised from other 
Departments and attached offices of tin* Government of India? If not, 
why not? 

(rt) Is it because the Posts, and Telegraphs Department is treated aw a 
commercial concern of the Government of India that the Director-General’s 
office is liable to pay rent for accommodation it occu])ies and was made 
to pay the cost of furniture also ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in this manner a portion of thfi revenue of the 
Posts and Telcgra 7 >}is Department being n^golarly absorbed in the general 
revenue? 

(c) Row is il that Government have allowed tliis drain on the Posts 
and Telegraphs venue? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) Yes. No rent was paid lo the Public, Works 
I)t‘,j)a.rtim‘nt, for the period before the 1st April, 1929. For the year 
1029-30, the Central Accounts Office, Ihiblic Works Department, New 
Delhi, was asked to accept the debit of Rs. 82,226. This excludes 
debit of Rs. 860 on account of rent of fans. The nmf for tbt* ye.ar 1930-31 
still remains unadjusted. 

(b) The full (‘Dst of the furniture supplied to the (jffice has been realised. 
The cost of the furniture was Rs. 56, 000. The cost of furniture has been, 
or will he, ri^covered from olhtT commercial Departments of the Govern- 
ment of Tndi.-i. 

(c) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(d) and (e). The practice is in accordance with the principles of com- 
mercial accounting. 
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Debit against the Posts and Telegraphs Department of the Cost of 
Posts and Telegraphs Audit Offices. • 

804 . *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Ts it a fact that the cost of the Posts and 
Ttdoj^^rapliH Audit offices are paid by the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

(6) Tf so, what amount has thus been spent during each of fhe last 
ten years, what amount will be required during the current year and 
what amount has bticn budgetted for the next year? 

(c) What other Deq^artments and offices under the Central Government 
thus pay the cost of their Audit offices? If all the Departments, or af 
least the majority of them, do not pay will Gevernment be pleased to say 
which of the Departments pay and which not? And why is such cost 
d(‘bited to llu* I’osts and Telegraphs Dopartmenl!? 

« 

(d) Are Govorin nent prepared to consider the question of sparing the 
def)artmont from this expenditure? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) \es. 

(b) A statement is laid on the table. 

(r) (loiimiereial l)e[)art ments, for exam])le, Railways, Northern India 
Salt Manufac*tnriii «4 llraiadi and ihe Lighthouses and Lightships Dei)art- 
iiH'nls, an* charged with the eost of audit, whiles scrvi(x* Departments are 
not. ''Hie Posts and Teh'graphs Dopartuumt being a commereial Depart- 
ment is chargi*(] like oth(‘r commercial Di*partmeii(s with the cost of audit 
ill order to show the true financial results of the* working of such Depart- 
ments. 

(d) As staled in mv Budget spcM'cdi, a eommittcje is now sitting for the 
])urpose of examining the present system of Posts and Telegraphs accounts. 
The eoimnittee will pn'sumahly not overlook the fact that the cost of 
aiidil is (‘hargi’d to tlu* Department. As the charge on Government reve- 
nues woiikl naiiain whethei* debit’d to the Posts and Telegraphs Depart 
mi*nt or not , the change suggested by the Honourable Momb(*r would dot 


in itself justify a sacrifice of revenue. 

.Actiial^^ . • • . . . 

1920-21 

23,68 Mirtuviands 


1921-22 

24,9S 


1022 23 

26.21 


1023-24 

25,04 


1924-25 

27, U7 ,, 


1925-26 

30,38 


1926-27 

:12,40 


1927-28 

32,52 „ 


1928-29 

.33,98 

.Revised Rstiniatc* . • . . , 

1929-30 

36.13 

1930-:11 

36.64 

Budget Estimate . . . . , 

1931-32 

36,20 


Agtion taken on the Memorial of the Clerical Staff of the Office 
O.F the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

855. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the supplementary 
question asked by Dr. Nandlall on the Honourable Member’s reply to 
starred question No. 808, in the Assembly on the 18th July, 1930, will Gov- 
ernm(*ni be pleased ,fo say: 

( 1 ) why they had refused td grant the concession prayed for by the 
ministerial staff of the office of the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs ; 
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(2) what was the actual policy which prompted Government first (i) to 
refuse the grant of a certain concession to the ; then (ii) to 
withhold the identical memorials of the staff addressed to 
the Secretary of State and then again (iii) to improve the 
• r. pay of the same memorialists? 

(6) Will Government please state whether Government decided to with- 
hold the* identical memorials of the staff after Government arrived at a 
fh’cision to bake steps towards improving the pay of the same staff thom- 
solves and without intervention from the Secretary of State? 

(c) If so, will Government be pleased to say whether Government 
«!r;uited all the prayers of the staff made in their identical memorials 
nddressed Jo the Secretary of State? Tf not. why not? 

Mr, J. A. Shillidy: (^/) ( 4 . On a consideration of tiu* merits of tlie 
case Government did not consider that the grant of the concessions asked 
for was justified. 

(2) The rep]\ lo the first part of this (|ucstion is given in inv rc|.)l> 
lo part (1) aliove. As regards the second part, the imnnorials were with- 
li('ld under the general rules governing the submission of memorials. 
regards the third part, the pay of the meiuorialists was im[)roved on the 
ofiice of th(^ Direct or-( I (‘neral biang declared an attached otlicc‘ of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

(b) No. Tlu* memorials were withheld in June, 1029, and the grant 
t(» the staff in (piestion of the same scales of pa> as are ordinarily ad- 
laissihle in the attached offi('(?s of the Government of India was ordenal 
in Afiril, 1080, ^vithont any intervention from the Seerc'tarv of Slate. Tlii^ 
two cas(‘s art^ (piite inde[)eiKhmt of each other. 

Does not arise. 


Annual Increments of Pay of the Ministerial Staff of the OFi-tcK 
OF THE Director General of Posts and Tklfxjrafhs. 

866. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: With reference to reply to parts (a) and (h) of 
starred question No. 312 in this Assembly on the 18th July, 1080, will 
0(1 Venn nent he pleased now to say : 

(а) (if the facts are substantially correct) what steps do they pro])Ose 

to take to ensure the ministerial staff concerned of tlie office 
of the Diroctor General, Posts and Telegraphs, getting tlieh* 
annual regular increments in the ordinary course and in the 
same way as the staff of other offices of the Government of 
India under the Fundamental Pules; 

(б) whether the staff of any other offices of the Government of India 

in New Delhi have similarly been deprived of their aiiniia] 
increments for so long a period as a result of the revision of 
their scale of pay; . 

(c) if not, why a handful of the staff of the office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, should thus b(‘ nuidc to suffer? 

A 2 
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Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Tlie officials are actually getting their annual 
increments in the usual course, although these increases in their %sub8tan- 
tivc pay are being set off against their existing personal pay in accordance 
with rule 37 of the Fundamental Rules. 

(h) and (c). Do not arise* in view of the reply to part (o). • • 


Revised Pay of the Ministerial Staff of the Office of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

857. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: With reference to reply to parts (a) and (b) 

of starred question No. 310 in the Assembly on the 18th July, 1930, in 
which it was said by Government that tlie revision of the pay of the 
ministerial staff of the office of the Director General, Posts and Velegra])hs, 
was not for the benefit of the future incumbents, will Government be 
pleased to say now what actual monetary and prospective benefit was 
derived by the staff by the revision when the practice is, as has been 
defined by Government in reply to part (/) of starred question No. 312 in 
the Assembly on the 18th July, 1980? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table, in this connection, 
a statement showing the actual monetary benefit derived by assistants and 
clerks of that office on service ranging from 10 to 30 years by the said 
revision and showing also the pay fixed for each as a result of the Govern* 
ment sanction on the recommendation of the Booth Committee in 1921? 

(c) Will Government also place on the table another statement showing 
the actual pay drawn by the clerical staff of the Railway Board, Director 
General, Indian Medical Service, Auditor General, Military Accountant 
General and Accountant General, Central Revenues, in similar services 
ranging from 10 to 30 years? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) If the Honourable Member will kindly peruse 
the question and the replies to wbieh he refers he, will find that the statc- 
nu'iit wliieb Ik* attributes to Government was not in fact made. 

As regards the second part of ])art (a) of the present question and also 
parts (/)) and (e), no information is readily available and Government <io 
not consider that tlie (*xpcnditure of time and labour involved in working 
out the figure's could be justified by the public interest of tbe* result. 

Deputation to the Office of the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs of Mr. J. P. Gangttlt. 

868. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to say [if the 
fact was not as stated at part (a) of starred question No. 309 asked in 
this Assembly on the 18th July, 1930], what is the actual fact about 
Mr. J. P. Ganguli’s deputation to the office of the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. Ganguli had been twice deputed to that office? 
If so, for how long each time and on what special terms of reference was he 
•deputed? 

(c) What amount of special^ allowance ])er month, excluding his sub- 
stantive pay, was granted to him for the periods of his deputation and what 
amount of travelling allowance was dra^vn by him? 
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(d) Is it a fact that simply to protect Mr. Ganguli and just to prevent 
his reve]iBion to his substantive appointment when he was officiating in 
a higher 6ne he was sent as special officer to the Director General's office 
ertch time? 

• Mr. Sams: (a) Consequent on changes in the organisation of the 

oflice in April, 1928, it was found necessary to make a detailed review 
of the staff employed in the various branches and Rai Bahadur J. P. 
(laiiguli was, deputed to can*y out that review. 

(h) Yes. For 12 days only on the first occasion and for abou^ a month 
oil. the second oi*easioii. On the first occasion in 1925, his special duty 
comprised an examination of the then existing organisation of the office 
iuid the submission of proposals relating to (-entral Budget and Establish- 
ment Braiydies. His special duty on the second o(*casion in 1928 is des- 
crihed in part (a) above. 

(c) He was allowed to draw a consolidated [lav of Hs. 1,500 a month 
vvhiidi iiK'liided his substantive pay of Rs. 1,250. He drew travelling 
.•illowanc(^ at the rates admissible under the rules for officers of his class. 
Information of the actual amount of travelling allowant‘e drawn by him 
is not readily available. 

(d) No. 

Reduction of Staff in the Office of the Director General of Posts 

AND Telegraphs. 

859. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to reply to part (6) of 
st sirred question No. 309 in the Assembly on the 18th July, 1930, will 
Government bo pleased to say how it was that the reduction of the staff 
of the office of the Director General, Posts and Tolegrsiphs, was proposed 
by Mr. J. V. (ianguli without reduction of vvoikV 

(6) How did Government accept such a proposal for reduction of staff 
without reduction of work proportionately? 

(c) Is this the accepted principle that reduction of staff can be effected 
ill the Government of India offices without reduction of work? 

(d) Was this principle followed in any other offices of the Government 
of India — Secretariat or Attsiclied Offices? If so, what are those offices? 
If not, was this principle followed only in the case of the office of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to say in this connection whether there 
wns surplus staff in that office even after the reduction made as a result 
of the recommendation of the Booth Committee? 

(/) If so, who is responsible for maintaining that surplus staff so long? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The reduction proposed by Rai Bahadur J. P. 
Giuigiili was the outcome partly of fhc reorganisation of the office carried 
out in April, 1928, leading to a complete fusion of the working of the 
Telegraph and Postal Sides, partly of the introduction of more efficient 
uiethods of procedure and partly to a considerable further delegation of 
powers to Heads of Circles in December 1927. As a result the staff was 
found to be in excess of the actual requirements. 

(b), (c) and (d). D%> not arise in view of the reply to ^lart (a). 

(e) No. * ' 

(/) Does not arise. 
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Reduction of Staff in the Office of the Director General op 
Posts and 'J'blbgbaphs. ^ 

860. *Mr. S. 0. Hitra: Are the Assembly to understand from the 
reply “No’* to part (a) of starred question No. 284 in this House on the 
:hd K(*bruarv, 1931, that the work of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
has not grown and that therefore reduction of the ministerial staff can he 
made at any time whenever Government think it necessary? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: The dediudion from ihe previous reply referred io 
by the TT^noiirablt^ Member is not correct. The work of the Posts and 
1'el(‘graphs T)(ipjirlnien1 lias grown very considerably during the last few 
years but not on account of the activities specifically mentioned in the 
ITonourable M(;mber’s previous question. 

< 

<jrRANT OP LoOAL HOLIDAYS TO THE STAFF OF THE OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 

General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

861. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (a) Will Government be pleased to say whether 
local holidays are granted to the staff of the office of the Director General. 
Posts and i^’elegraphs, according to the notification of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Delhi and if not, \vhy not? Is that office permanently located 
here ? 

{b) Is it a fact that in case of permanently located offices in New 
Delhi like the Director General of Posts and IVlegraphs* office the Cbiei 
Commissioner’s notification is follo^ved? 

(c) Do Government propose to see that complaints of this kind in res- 
])e(*i of the Director General’s office staff arc obviated and do not exist in 
future? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: ((0 Hefore 1st April, 1930, the rules of the Govern- 
ment of India w(U*e in force in granting holiday s to the staff of the Dircclur- 
Goncrars office. From that date the Director-General’s office became an 
Attached Office and holidays wea’o granted to th(‘ staff of the office in 
accordance with the Notification of the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. As 
liowT’ver it w^as found most inconvenient for the disposal of urgent work 
<]nring the Delhi season, largely in connection wuth preparation of replica 
to (piestions asked ^)y Honourable Members of the Legislature, it was found 
necessary to return to the practice followed before the 1st April, 1930. The 
r(‘ply to tlie last part of the question is in the affirmative. 

{h) 1 have no information. 

(c) Tli(» Honourable ]\Icmher is referred to wffiat T have said in reply to 
part (a). 


Examinations held by the Public Service Commission. 

862. * Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha; Will Government be pleased to state* 
{a) fca' how’ many vacant posts of First and Second Divrsion clerk&, 
routine clerks and typists in the Government of India minis- 
terial service, was the competitive examination held by the 
Public Service Commission on the 23rd and 24th February, 
1931 ; 

ih) what was the total npmber of applicants for the above examina- 
tion; how many of the applicants are B.Ag., B.A., LL.Bs., 
M.As., and M.A., LL.Bs.? 
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(io) what amount of money has been realized by Government as 
admission fee deposited by the applicants while submitting 
their applications ; 

{d) how many of the applications were rejected and on what basis; 
whether the admission fee was refunded to the rejected appli- 
cants ; 

(e) what is the tola) amount of examination fees i-ealised by Gov- 

ernment from the admitted candidates^ 

(f) what are the Chief items of expenditure for the said competitive 

examination ^ and what is the estimated expenditure under 
different items; 

(g) whether any saving is expected by Government out of the sum 

, realised from the applicants and the candidates for the said 

examination after deducting the expenditure incurred in hold- 
ing the examination; and 

{h) in the spirit of the above questions how much saving is annually 
made by Government in holding various competitive examina- 
tions through the Public Service Commission? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) 'rhrec places in each of the 1st 
and 2n(l Divisions of the Secretariat; and 48 places in the typists and 
routine clerks Division in the Kecretariai and Attached Offices. 

(h) Tlu^rc were' 1,184 applicants of whom 865 were B.As., 22 B.A., 
LL.Bs., 58 M.As, and 6 M.A., LL.Rs. 

(r) Rs, 5,9(M). 

(<l) The applifaitions of 81 men were rejected as they did not fulfil 
either the age or ediu'ational qualifications laid down for the examination. 
Their admission fees were not refunded. Tn the Press Communiqu^> issued 
by the Public Service ( •ommission on the 16th October, 1980, of which a 
copy is laid on the table, it was clearly stated that fees would not be 
refunded. 

(r) Rs. 17,400. 


Rs. 

if) and (j/)— 

Fees for setting ])apers and for correcting scri])ts 8,400 
Supervision and invigilation charges . . . 8.87 

Miscellaneous expenses ..... 1 ,800 

The total exjjenditun* is . 5.837 


Expenditure is, howxwcr, also incurred on other heads such as the printing 
of Wins, question ])apers, etc. ; the services of the Commission and its 
permanent staff in connection with this examination, which cannot easily 
be estimated. These charg(*s are not included in the total given above. 
A net saving is expected. 

(//) For the reasons given above, it is not possibfe to make an accurate 
estimate, but on the whole, the Public -Service Commission estimate that 
they effect a saving on the (‘ompetitive examinations. 
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Camimniqui. 

Examinations^ the exact date of which will be announced later^ will be held by 
the Public Service Commission in February 1931, (A) for First and Second 'Division 
clerkships in the Secretariat, (B) for clerkships in the Typist and Routine grade of 
the Secretariat and Attached Offices. The places available will be not less than : 

(1) 3 places in the First Division of the Secretariat. 

(2) 3 places in the Secoiui Division of the Secretariat. 

(3) 48 places for po.sts of Typist and Routine clerks in the Secretariat and 

Attached Offices. 

Two vacancies in the first category will be filled by open competition and one by 
a Muslim. 

In the second category 2 places will be filled by open competition and one will be 
reserved for minority communities. 

Ill the lliird category not less than 18 (15 Muslims^ and 3 other minority com- 
munities) of the total, are to be filled by members of particular communities and not 
less than 6 of the vacancies will be for lady clerks. 

It possible that further vacancies may occur later. 

Appointments to the above posts will be made on or before the 30th September 
1931. The Head of the Department shall be at liberty to decide the order in which 
vacancies shall be filled as between minority candidates and others. Subject to this, 
successful candidates at the e.\amiiiation for Divisions I and II, and the Routine and 
Typists grade, will be offered posts in order of merit as vacancies occur, and posts 
reserved for candidates of a minority community will be offered to the successful 
candidates of that comiminity in order of merit, provided that in each case the Public 
Service (‘omniissinii are satisfied that the successful candidate is suitable in all respects 
tor employment in the Ministerial Establishment of the Government of India. 


( \}H(I it mnft ajifj/lrable fo hfft/i exa mi notions. 

1. Applications to appear at either of the examinations must be made on the printed 
fotm w'hicli can bo obtained from the Secretary, Public Service Commission. Motc.ilfe 
Iloiise, Delhi. Candidates must send in a request for these forms to the Public Service 
Commission not later than .15th Xovembcv 1930. Thev will be issued to -andidaies 
after that date. 

2. A candidate musl^ forward with his or her Application Form (m) documentary 
/ evidence oi age (6) certificates of good character (particulars concerning these will be 

lOUTid in the Application horm), and (c) a certified copy of his or her qualiticaii'ins 
as prescribed in the following rules. 

3. Fees must be paid into a Government Treasury and a Chalan for the amount of 
the lee must be sent to the Secretary, Public Service Commission. No claim for 
a retuiid of any fee paid will be entertained. 

4. I he examinations will probably be held at the following centres : 


Bombay. Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Simla. 


.1 he maximum number of candidates to be admitted to either examination at any 
centre may, in the discretion of the Public Service Commission, be limited to such 
number, not being less than 100, as they may decide. If a limit is imposed the Public 
C«mn;'ssinn will cause to be selected from among the applicants those wh<K 
shall lie admitted to the e:^amiiiation and in .so doing will have regard to the representa- 
tion of communities. • ^ 


.BnB Commission miiy, if they think it desirable, determine what 

shall he the (imilifying marks in all or any of the subjects of examination. 
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Examination for tst and Snd Dirinion CferkMpi*. 

6. Candidates must not be less than 22 years and not more than 24 years of age on 
tlir 1st November, 1930, and must cither have passed the Cambridge School Certificate- 
Examination or he graduates of a University incorporated by an Act of the Central 
qy i\ Provincial Legislature in India or be graduates of the Mysore or the O-miania 
University. 

7. The subjects of examination, the marks allotted and the time allowed for each 
^nbieel will be as follows : 

* {a) Arithmetic. — Time one hour. Marks 100. 

The questions will bo designed to test intelligence, accuracy and rapidity in working. 

. (f/) Hand irrititHj . — Time 20 minutes. Marks 100. 

Candidates will be required to copy a passage printed in English. Marks wdll be 
jnvarded fo]- accuiacy, legibility, neatness and speed. Tf a candidate i.s unable to copy 
tho whole of the passage a deduction of marks will be made in ])roportii)n to the 
‘-hni-tagc. • 

(c) (f'e/ierat /\ noult'dyr . — Time one hour. Marks 150. 

Candidates will be required to give brief answers to (piestions concerning lurrent 
event.s, cf)mm()n phenomena and matters of everyday interest or common knowledge. 

(^/) Enfjli.'ih romfio.'iition . — Time one hour. Marks 150. 

(Candidates will he tested iji one or more of the following : 

(/) Drafting. 

(/'/) Precis writing, 

(Hi) Correcting mistaki's in English. 

(Ir) Proof correcting. 

The tests will he of a high standard. 

8. The candid. ites will be arranged in order of merit, on tlie resnli of the e.xarni 
ii:Ui(>n. 

9. 'rile fee f(jr llie examination will l»c Hs. 20 payable as follows ; 

A Treasury Clialan for Ks. 5 must be forwarded with the application, and a 
Treasury Chalnn for Ps. 15 must be forwarded after receipt of the Admis- 
sion Card. 

<1 

Exuininntion for '/’t/jii'ffs a ml Itoiitiiie rVf//,-'’. 

10. Candidates must be not less than 20 years and nut more than 24 years of age 
on the Lst November 1930. and must ha^o pas.sed the Junior Cambridge Local K.vamhin- 
tioM oj- the Matriculation E.xamination of an Indian Ihiivorsily [ride paragraph 6) or 
in lh(' ca.se of a University wlnli has ini Matr'»cnlation E.xamination an equivalent 
examination. 

11. The subjects of examination, tin* mark.s allolled and tin* time allowed for each 
subject will be as follows ; 

(a) A rHhmrtir , — Time 1 hour. Marks lOO. 

(/;) Hand irritimj . — Time 20 minutes. Mark.s 100. 

(r) (ienend Knoirh'dfje . — Time 1 hour. Marks 160. 

(d) Enf^/ixh f\)m liositinn. — 'I’inie I hour. Maiks 150. 

The paper.s in all these subjects will be .similar in cliaracler to tho.'^e in the same 
subjects at the examination for 1st ami 2nd Division clerk.ships. Imt will be of .i lower 
f^taiidard. 

12. The e.xaminati(Mi will he held on the liist working day immediately following 
the cliise of the examination for 1st and 2iid Division clerkships. 

13. A test in typewriting will be bold at a subsequen; date for those candidates 
whose performance at the written examination ju.slifie.s their admission to this to.st 
The test will be .severe Und no candidate will l»e appointed who *dops not satisfy it. 

14. Candidates who have satisfied this fe.st will* he arranged in order of n.erit on 
file resnli of the examination. 
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15. The fee for the examination will he R-s. 15 payable as follows ; 

Treasury Chalan for Rs. 5 must he forwarded with the application and ^ Treasury 
Chalan for Rs. 10 must he forwarded after receipt of the Admission Card. 

16. Candidates who wish to take both the ahove-mentioned examinations will, if 

<]ualified. he admitted to both for a fee of Rs. 5 on application for admission aiid 
Rs. 25 on fidmibsion. r • 

A. G. DIX. 

Secretary. Puhtic Servirp Comrpi.<.>{ni, 


The Wh Ortoher, lOSO. 


Reply to QrTESTTON he Treatment of Prisoners of the North W’kst 

Frontier Province. 

SfiH. ♦Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; With reference to starred tinestirniv 
Nos. 655 and 656 asked on the 23rd February, 1931, will Government be 
pleased to eommnnicate the result of their enquiry to tbo TTouse. and jiot 
send the reply ])riv{ii(‘ly to Beth Haji Abdoola Haroon? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: Yes. On receipt of th(‘ infonualian 
tlie rc'plies will be made available lo the TTonse. 


Allecied Anti-Muslim Policy in the Railway Olearinc Accounts Ofi tce, 

New Delhi. 

864. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government be ])leased to lay 

the table all papers about the inquiry mentioned in the reply to starred 
question No. 653(k:), asked on the 23rd February, 1931? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A ls no enquiry is mentioned in the repTy lu 
part (/i) 1 pi’esurne the Honourable Member refers to part (e) of question 
No. ()53 b\ Btdh Haji Abdoola Haroon. If so, I would invite his attention 
10 my r(*ply to part (n?) of the same question. 


Repre.skntatton of Muslims in the Pay anj) Accounts Office, 

New Deijii. 

805. ‘^Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim AU Khan: (</) Will Govern- 
nient be i)leased to t^tate the number of Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Christians working in the office of the Pay and Accounts Officer, Gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi? I 

(h) 1;^ it a fact that there is only one Muhammadan working in thnt 
office? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what special attention they 
have paid to the representation of Muslims in that office? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) 41 Hindus, 0 Muhammadans 
and 1 Christian in sup('rior service. 

(/)) No. , 

(c) Tlie instructions r(;garding the representation of minority communi- 
tlt‘s art' being strictly followed. 
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Appointment of Muslims in the Finance Depabtment. 

866. *Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan: (u) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the number of Hindus, Christians and Mus- 
lims in the establishment of the officer on Special Duty, Finance De- 
partment? 

(b) Is it a fai*l that not n single Mulinmmadrni is in that branch of 
the Finance Department? 

(c) If the reply to the above questions is in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state what steps they have taken to grant their 
due share to the ^luhfiminadans in the above-mentioned branch of the 
Finance Department? 

Thd Honourable Sir George Schuster: ((/) 4 Hindus, 1 (Christian and no 
Muhammadan (dorks. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) 11 i.s ditlioiilt. to arrange, for the rejn'osental ion of minorities when 
the total strength is so small. 

CT.ASSIFICATION OF Sweepers and Untouchables itorthe ('ensus. 

867. ^^Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan: [a) Is it a fact that 
Government have issued instructions to the effect that the s*wecpers and 
un1oucha])l(‘s sliould be; entered as Hindus in the (‘(‘nsiis papers, if they 
do not like lo <'all themselves Muslims or (Christians? 

(6) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the Ad Hindu 
Achhute Sabha's strong protest against their being entered as Hindus 
and to the fact that they are desirous of having themselves described as 
Achhutes or Ad-Dharmis; as well as to the articles in the Press on their 
aehalf to the same effect? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons, why they are 
bo be entered as Hindus, when they desire to be entered as Ad-Dharmis? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a) \o. 

{h) Yes. 

(r) Persons desirous of being recorded as Ad-J-)harniis have bi'cn so 
recorded. 


Outlay on New' Delhi and Cost of its Maintenance. 

868. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total outlay on New Delhi to the end of 1930-31 ; 

(b) the total maintenance charges of the Government buildings in- 

cluding roads, electric installations and gardens; 

(c) the total cost of the Public Works Department establishment 

in charge of New' Delhi, including all the officers on special 
duty; and 

(d) the tQtal income by w^ay of rents of Government buildings? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) The total outlay on New Delhi lo iho end of 
December, 1930, is Ps. 14,46,72,0(X). 
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(b) The expenditure during 1929-30 on the maintenance of Government 
buildings in Delhi was Tia. 19,33,000. 

(c) The cost of the Public Works De])artment establishment employed 
in connection with all Central Public Works Department works during 
1929-30 amounted to Ks. 17.40,000, which includes a sum of Ks. 1,61,000 
on account of payments to the architects. 

(d) The total receipts during 1929-30 on account of rents of GOTem- 
ment buildings amounted to Ps. 7,85,000. 

Cost of the War Memorial Arch in New Delhi and of the Fire thereon 

869. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total cost of the Indian War Memorial Arch with adjoining 

fountains ; • 

(b) the annual cost of its maintenance; 

(c) the annual cost of the fire on the arch being kept burning day 

and night ; and 

(d) whether some other cheaper method of keeping the fire burning 

could not be adopted? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) lls. 7,50,(HX). 

(/>) The estimated annual <*<)st of Tnainlenan(*e is Rs. 4,000. 

(c) It is not intendi'd to maintain the tire continuously lit but only to 
light it on a. few days during the \ear. 1'hc luinimiim cost of maintain- 
ing the lire alight is I Is. 27 ])cr diem. 

(d) No. 

Ukduction of Railway Staff. 

870. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: (a) Will Government state the total num- 
ber of men on the Railways who arc likely to be brought under retrench; 
ment and the total number of such whose wages are below fifty rupees a 
month ? 

(6) Will Government state whether they have examined the alternative 
policy to reductions of staff, namely retrenchment in administrative costs? 
If so, what arc the conclusions arrived at by them? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Tin* extent to which economies can 
^bc effiH*t(‘d on railways i)y tlu' abolition of posts is under active' and conti- 
nuous examination hv Railway Administrations and retrenchments are 
ordered only wlicn llu* Administration is satisfied that posts are in excess 
of requirements. Tlu* (*xamination is extended to all classes and grades 
of establishm(*nts, aiid administrative posts, which arc surplus to require- 
ments, will also bi' brought under reduction. 

l-ntil the investigatitais, which are being made by Railway Administra- 
tions, have advanced much further, it is not possible for (jovernment to 
supply tlie information asked for by the Honourable Member in part- (ci) of 
his question. 

Duties of the Railway Member of the Railway Board. 

871. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: Will Government please state precisely the 
duties of the Labour Member of the 'Railway Board and what powers of 
patronage are possessed by him^ 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : The Honourable Member is presumably referring 
to the Member -Staff Duties, who deals with all matters affecting staff 
including labour. A clear idea of the work devolving on this Member will 
be obtained from the Memorandum reviewing the work done by the Kail- 
way Board in staff and labour questions from April, 1029, to January, 1931, 
which Wfis recently distributed to all Members of this House. He 
possesses no powers of patronage. 

Consultation of the Railwaymen's Union on the Policy of 

Retrenchment. 

’ 872. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: Will Government please state whether the 

Kailwaymen’s Unions have been eons^ulted in regard to the policy of 

retrenchment and, if so, with what residt? 

« 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No: but the Railway Bcaird have instructed 
the Agents of ilie State-managed railways that “in any instance when it 
is proposed at one time tf> efft‘ct a comparatively large reduction of staff, 
say, 100 employees or more, the rt'eognised trade union representing the 
interests of such emplovees should be informed as early as possible’’ of 
the proposal with a. general statement of the I’easons for the intended re- 
duction. A (iOjiv of those instructions was sent to the Agents of the Com- 
p a ny -n i an a ged r ai I ways . 

• 

Appointment of a Muslim on the (Clerical Staff of the Imperial 

Library, Calcutta. 

873. *Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (on behalf of Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chaudhury) : (a) Is it a fact that the post of a pennanent clerk has fallen 
vacant in the Imperial IJbrarv owing to the recent death of a permanent 
inember of its staff? 

(b) Is it a fact that there arc only two permanent Muslims as against 
tfiirteen Hindus on the clerical staff of the Imperial Library? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) is in the affi,rmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps do they propose to take in order to give the 
Muslims their due share on the staff of the Imperial Library and fill the 
vacancy referred to an part (a) by appointing a Muslim ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain : (a) (lovcm- 
ment have no information, hut have called for it. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The matter will be brought to the notieii of tin* (’ouncil of the 
Imperial Library. 

Rate of Interest paid on the General Provident Fund. 

874. *Sardar O. H. Hujumdar; Will Government be pleased to 
state : 


(a) the total amount of General Provident Fund lying with Govern- 
ment at the end of March. 1930; 

(h) the present rate of interest : 

(1) on th*at Provident Fund, «nd 

(2) on the loans raised by Government during the year 1930; 
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(c) whether Govemnient were requested to increase the rate of in- 
terest on the said Fund to 0 per cent. ; ^ 

{d) the names of tliose from whom Government received representa- 
tions in that connection; and 

(e) the reply given to them? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) hs. 17,54.92,17)0. 

(b) (1). 5 per cent, free of tax. 

(2) 0 per cent, liable to income lax. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) and (r). Diii'ing the past two yt'ars (iovernment have received re- 
proseiitations regarding the rate of interest on deposits in the General 
Ih’ovident and other Funds from many Service Associations. Government 
have generally referred in their replies to the fixed formula introduced with 
their Finance Depart mem Resolution of lOtli March, 1930. Tlie formula 
in question was descrihed in my reply to part (c) of Lieut. -(k)lon(d Gidney's 
starred question No. ()27 on tin* I7th Mareh, 1980, and a detailed descrip- 
tion was puhlish(‘d for tiu* information of all com*erned on the 6th Decem- 
ber, 1980. The puhlication of full information in this Resolution should 
serve as a snllicient reply to all reet^nt rc])resi*ntations. 

Security required from Post OFFtoE .\ni) Currency Office Staff. 

876. *Sardar G. N. Mujuxndar: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whetiiier the dorks in the Post and Currency Offices are required 
to furnish some kind of security; 

(5) if so, whetlicr iliey are required to deposit cash or furnish 
fidelity bonds; f 

(c) the name of the agency or agencies from which the security 

bonds are issued; 

(d) the rate of premia charged by these agencies; 

((?) whether the agency or agencies are European; 

(/) if so, whether there is no Indian agency whose rates of premia 
arc lower than those charged by age?i(*i(*.s mentioned in 
part (c); 

(g) whether there is any provision in the by-laws of the Ourrency 
Office Co-operative Credit Society to issue such bonds? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: 'he replies to tht‘ questions are : 

(a) Yes. 

(b) In tht* (,'ase of the Post Office secarity may take the form of cash, 
personal security or fidelity bonds. 

In Currency Offices tlu* men recruited since 1919 are required to furnisli 
fidelity bonds, those a])])ointed before 1919 can Furnish security deposits 
either in Oovernnumt promissory notes or in fidelity bonds. 

(c) and (d). In the ease of the Post Office, (lOvernment have no informa- 
tion regarding tlie names of the agencies om])loyed nor regarding the rates. 
But a fidelity bond wiR he accepted from a reliable Insurance Company <>i’ 
from a Postal Co-o])orative Society, 'eitlier of whom is approved by the 
Head of the Circle. In Currency ' Offices fidelity bonds of any reputable 
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loiiipfiiiv doing this class of business will be accepted. The coinpanv, to 
^vlli<*b tile business is entrusted, and the rates are. settled ever\ >ear, the 
policies finving a currency of one year at a time. 

\j>) In the (aise of tiu' Post Office, Government have no information. 

]^\ tlu* (aise of Currency Offices, the agency at present employed is of non- 
fiuliaii domicile. 

(J) In the case of the Post Oflice, Government have no information. 
Ill the case^ of Currencx Offices, no Indian Company has approached the 
I ’( all roller of tin* Curnmey for tliis pui*])Ose. 

. (il) 

Pate of Interest charokd by Government from its own Servants, 

870. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar: Will Government be pleased to 

sstatc : 

(a) whether the rate of interest charged on the moneys of their own 

servants is much higher than that on the amounts borrowed 
from outside ; 

(b) if so, what the reasons are? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 regret that I have been unable 
to understand tIu' precise meaning of the Honourable Member's t[]iiestion, 
but if he will speak to me, T will endeavour to give him an\ ex])hmation 
whieh he desires. 

Military Forces and Bands posted at Railway Stations. 

877. *Mr. M. N. Rao: (a) Will Government be pleased to state, if it 
i- a fact that military forces along with military bands hav(‘ been posted 
in ever\ princifial railway station? 

(.b) Tf the above be a fact, will Government be pleased to state, from 
what period they have Ix’on stationed, for what period they are likely to 
continue and with what ohje(;ts and the probable cost of their inainteiianee V 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Xo, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Reconstritction of the Railway Station at Fartdpuk. 

878. *Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that Hi.s Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bengal in July, 1929, was pleased to say about the 
Railway Station at Faridpur: "As regards the Railway Station, it appears 
to be generally admitted that the present station is unsuitable for such 
an important district town as Faridpur. My Government have approached 
the Railway authorities in this matter and it has now been agreed that a 
station slioiild be erected ou a new site and fund» for this purpose are being 
provided for in tin* Budget of 1980-3V*? 

(b) Will Government please state if any provision has been made in 
the Budged for the purpose? Tf nob, why not? 

(c) Is it not a fact that numerous petitions have been submitted during 
the last 15 years for .better accommodation and change oi site of the tempo- 
rary Railway Station at Faridpur, which is now two miles away from the 
town and outside the Municipal area? 
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(rf) Is it a fact that the station consists of a Booking Office x 7^' anc 
high, with one small window and one door and a Station Master’! 
room in a thatched house measuring 12' x 12' x ? * 

(e) Is it a fact that the average annual income of this Station is about 
Rs. 4,50,000 against an expenditure of about Rs. 35,000 and even ir 
this year of depression, the income of this station has increased? 

(/) When are (rovernnnuit likely to ere(*t a })ro,)ur station on a new sit<. 
in the town? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 jim making enquiries and a reply will be sent 
to the Hononral)li‘ Member as soon as the information has l)een collected. 


Railway Freioht Charcjes on thk Northwestern Railway. 

879. *Mr. E. F. Sykes: Will Government please state : ' 

((/) what |)ereentagc of increases in freight charges# has been made 
on the North Western Railway for carriage of cotton since 
1913; 

(/)) what percentage of increase lias been made on that Railway for 
transport of 

(/) wheat. 

(it) othcT commodities; and 

(c) the percentage of increase or decrease in the prices of cotton and 
wheat since 1918? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (u) The percentage increase in freight charges on 
the North Western Railway for cotlou, comparing 1013 with 1930, varied 
according to the stations from and to which trailic was booked. In book- 
ings to Karaclii the percentage increase was from 105 to 204, and in 
bookings from and to other stations from about 85 to 100. The large 
increases in tin; raw cotton rates on the North Western Railway aretdiic 
to the fact that, prior to the' War, these rates on the North Western Rail- 
way wtu’c lower by 34 [)cr cent, or more than tlu' rates on the other 
])rincipaJ railways. These* rates had l)e*en imdnly de*pressed for competi- 
tive reasons before The war, and during the ^^’ar were* raised to the level 
prevailing on the other railways. In 1922, when the rates for goewls 
traffic geiieralK were enhane'od on all railways by from 15 to 25 ])er c(*nt. 
the rates for cotton were put u]) by 25 po* cent. 

(b) (/) The percentage increase in freight clnogrs on the. North Westeni 
Hailway for wheat, c.omparing 1913 with 1930. varit^d according to the 
stations from and to which traffic was booked. In bookings to Karachi the 
percentage increase was from 20 to 28, and in bo(^kings from and to other 
stations there has bet'n a decrease in the fn*ight over 800 miles and an 
increase in tlu' freiglit over shorter distances, the ])crcentnge increases 
being 11 for 7(K1 miles, 16 for 500 miles. 32 for 300 miles, 37 for 150 miles 
and 39 for 100 miles. 

07) Tlie percentage incrc'ases in Ule rati's for other commodities vary 
according to the commodity and the stations from and to which booked. 
To work out these variations for each such commodity would necessitate 
a considerable amount of work, hut if the Honourable Member will specify 
which commodities lie has in mind*, I will see if the information required by 
him can be obtained. 
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(c) The average wholesale prices of cotton (Jil. G. F, G. Broach) and 
wheat ^Punjab-Karachi) during 1930-31 show a decrease of nearly 30 and 
20 per cent., respectively, as compared with the corresponding prices of 
these articles during 1913-14. 

HfiLiTABY Forge attached to the South Indian Railway. 

880.. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian: Will Government be pleased to 
st&t6 • • 

(а) if there is any military or gwasi-military force attached to the 

. South Indian Eaihvay; 

(б) if the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, in what and 

how many railway stations on the South Indian Eailway are 
they located; 

(c) what is the strength of the force located in each of the railway 

stations on the said Railway; 

(d) what is the establishment charge of each force; and 

(e) if they have considered the abolition of the said force, in view 

of the fall in railway earnings; if not, why not? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) the South Indian Railway, in common with other 
railways, has an Auxiliary Force unit composed of employees of that rail- 
way. 

(b) and (c). The headquarters are located at Trichinopoly and have 
a strength of 590 men. The location ^d strength of detachments are 


as follows : 

Men. 

Tanjoro • . ... ... ... 47 

Villupuram ...... .... 185 

. Madras • • • • • • . • • .111 

Modura . • .... . . ... 141 

Quilon .......... 56 

Podanur .... ...... 99 

Coonoor ......... . . 31 

Oalicut ......... , . 66 

Salem . ....... . . .59 


(d) The cost of the whole unit is about Rs. 1,70,000 annually. 

(e) Government do not propose to abolish the unit. The expenditure 
is met from Army funds and not from railway earnings. 

Band fob the South Indian Railway. 

881. *Mr. B. Rajaram Fandian: Will Government be pleased to 
state ; 

(a) if there is any band attached to the South Indian Railway 

Department ; 

(b) if the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, how many bands 

are there; 

(c) the cost of the establishment) and 

(d) the necessity for such a band? 
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Mr. O. M. Young: (a) Yes. 

(b) One. 

(c) and (d). The information has been called for, and will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudallar: May I inquire why, when 
the Government do not feel the necessity of abolishing the band, they 
still want to call for further information? 

Mr, O. M. Young: No, Sir; but I thought it as well to inquire about 
the particular necessity for this band as distinct from the general necessity 
for bands. 

Disputes between Coolies and a Jamadab at Lahore Railway 

Station. 

882. ^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whetluir the Stcation Superintendent, Lahore, or other railway 

officials interfered in the disputes between the coolies at 
Lahore Railway Station and their Jamadar, during the years 
1925 to 1930; 

(b) whether in 1930 the Station Superintendent by his own order 

dismissed 15 coolies, and whether an enquiry was held previous 
to the order of dismissal ; and 

(c) whether it is a fact that these 15 coolies had made charges 

of corruption and extortion against the Jamadar; if so, what 
the charges were? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I will reply to 
questions Nos. 882 and 883 together. Government have received no in- 
formation regarding the matters referred to in these questions, but the 
Agent of the North Western Railway has been asked for a report and 
I will communicate with the Honourable Member later. 

Disputes between Coolies and a Jamadar at Lahore Railway 

Station. 

1883. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether after repeated interference and action in the disputes 

between the coolies and the Jamadars at Lahore Railway 
Station, the Divisional Superintendent, Lahore, by his letter 
dated the 10th December, 1930, has informed the complaining 
coolies that the Railway Administration were not going to 
settle differences between the parties; if so, who is to settle 
the differences; if the Jamadar was in the wrong how are the 
coolies to obtain redress; 

(b) whether the coolies have, in reply to the letter mentioned 

above, made representations that the Railway Administration 
have always been interfering; and that the remarks in the 
letter of the Divisional Superintendent that the enquiry had 
been bpld and that the coolies had failed to produce the docu- 
mentary evidence in* support of their contentions are wrong 
as they were never called upon to produce evidence; 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 882. 
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(c) whether the railway authorities have been appointing the 

Jamadars and have always refused to give the coolies the 
option to elect a Jamadar of their own choice; 

(d) whether the present Jamadar had previously the loading and 

^ unloading contract, and it was taken away from him ; if so, 

* for what reasons; and 

(a) what is the total number of coolies engaged at Lahore Eailway 
Station, and on what terms? 

jjoN -A ppointment op an Indian to a Leave Vacancy in the Political 

. Department of the North West Frontier Province. 

884. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of Indian and European officers of the Political Depart- 
ment working in the North West Frontier Province and the length cf their 
services ? 

( b ) How many of these officers, Indiana and Europeans separately, have 
officiated as Political Agents or Deputy Commissioners? 

(c) Is it a fact that a junior European officer was brought from another 
district in the place of Col. llae when he proceeded on leave while a most 
fienior officer namely K. B. Saadullah Khan, who was working in that 
District, was not appointed m Col. Rac's place? If so, why? 

Mr, J. G. Acheson: (a) and ( b ), A statement furnishing the required 
information is laid on the table. 

(c) No, Sir. An officer returning from leave was posted to act for 
Colonel Rae. K. B. Saadullah KJian was at the time holding the appoint- 
ment of District Judge, Hazara. 


Political Officers serving m the North West Frontier Province , in March , 1931 . 



Earopeans. 



Indians. 


Total 

No. 

Approximate length of 
Service rendered in tho 
Political Department. 

No. of 
officers who 
have held 
posts of 
Deputy 
Commis- 
sioners or 
Political 
Agent. 

Total 

No. 

Approximate length 
of Service rendered 
in the Political 
Department. 

No. of 
officers who 
have held 
posts of 
Deputy ( *om- 
miRsinners 
or Politicel 
Agents, 

28 

Years. 

1 officer 26 . . . 

19 

6 

Years. 

1 officer 9 


i 

1 2 officers 25 (each) 

! 1 officer 2.3 . 

2 officers 22 (each) 

2 officers 16 (each) 

1 -officer 12 . 

1 officer 11 . 

1 officer 10 . , 

1 officer 9 . . 

4 officers 7 (each) . 

3 officers 6 (each) . 

6 officers 5 (each) •. 

3 officers 3 (each) . 

1 officer 1 . . 

i 

• 

1 officer 6 

1 officer 6 

2 officers 3 (each) . 

1 officer 1 

• 



B 2 
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Representation of Muslims in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 
885. ^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) the total number of posts in the Subordinate Accounts Service 

sanctioned for the offices under the control of the Auditor 
General ; 

(б) how many of these are held by Mussalmans; and 

(c) whether they have considered the advisability of issuing instruc- 
tions to secure a fair representation of the Mussalmans^ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
will reply to questions Nos. 885 to 890 together. The information is being 
collected and enquiries are being made, and a reply will be ^ent to the 
Honourable Member as soon as possible. 

Representation of Muslims in Accounts Offices. 
t886. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of clerical appointments sanctioned for the offices of 

the Auditor General, Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Director of Corn 
mercial Audit, Pay and Accounts Officer, Secretariat, Pay 
and Accounts Officer, Delhi Administration and Central 
Accounts Officer, Public Works Department; 

(b) how many of these are held by Mussalmans; and 

(c) what action has been taken in these offices to secure a fair repre- 

sentation of Mussalmans? 

Appointment of Muslims as Assistant Accounts and Assistant ^udit 

Officers. 

f887. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) the total number of posts both permanent and temporary of 

Assistant Accounts and Assistant Audit Officers under the 
control of the Auditor General in India ; 

(б) how many of these posts are held by Mussalmans; 

(c) what action has so far been taken to give effect to Assembly's 

declared policy that no community should preponderate in 
any service; and 

(d) what action Government propose to take in the future to ensure 

proper representation of Alussalmansd in the cadre of Assistant 
Accounts and Assistant Audit Officers? 

Appointment of Muslims to the Clerical Establishment of the 
Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

t888. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whethqjr any examination confined to minority communities was 
held for recruitment to the clerical estdblishment of the office 
of the Accountant General, Central Revenues; if so, when; 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 885. 
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(6) how many applicants qualified themselves in the examination and 
• how many of these were Mussalmans; 

(c) how many of the Mussalman candidates who qualified themselves 

have since been appointed; 

(d) if it is a fact tlfat, before all the candidates who qualified them- 

selves at this examination have been absorbed, it is proposed 
to hold another examination for recruitment which will be 
open to all communities ; 

(e) whether they propose to consider the advisability of instructing- 

the Accountant General, Central lie venues, that Mussalmans 
who have qualified themselves in the previous examination 
sliould be provided with appointments before the candidates 
• qualifying at the second examination are appointed; and 
(/) whether they arc prepared to consider the advisability of reserv- 
ing a certain number of posts for Mussalmans? 

Retention of Muslims on Reduction of Staff of Accounts and Audit 

Offices in Delhi. 

1889. ’^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether any reduction is proposed in the clerical staff of the' 
Accounts and Audit Gfiices situated in ])clhi ; and 

(h) whether they have considered the advisability of issuing 
instructions that the Mussalman members of the staff should 
be the last to be brought under reduction? 

Representation of Muslims in the Subordinate Accounts Services 

of certain Offices. 

f8p0. ♦Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government be pleased to state; 

(a) the total number of posts of the Subordinate Accounts Service 
sanctioned for the office of the Auditor General, Central Reve- 
nues, and for the offices under the control of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, Director of Army Audit, Officer 
on Special Duty, finance Department, and the Director of 
Commercial Audit; 

(h) the number of Mussalmans holding these posts in the respective 
cadres; and 

(c) whether Government are prepared to consider the necessity of 
issuing instructions to secure a proper share of rejiresentation 
for the Mussalmans? 

Number of Officers of each Community appointed to the Medical 
Department of the North Western Railway. 

891. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government please state the number 
of officers of each community taken in the Medical Department, North 
Western 'Railway, since the organisation of that Department? 

Mr. A, A. L. FarsonSv' The numbers are as follows: 

Europeans » . • • • * • -2 

Hindus . • • • / . • • . • *2 

Sikhs 1 

Muslims . . 1 

+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 885. 
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Number op Clerks op bach Community employed in the Oppice of the 

Chief Medical and Health Officer, North Western Railway. 

892. * Sha ikh Sadiq Hasan: Will Government please state the number 
of permanent and temporary clerks of each community at present employed 
in the office of the Chief Medical and Health Officer, North Western Rdii. 
way? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government regret that they are not prepared 
to supplement with figures for particular offices or classes of posts the in- 
formation in regard to communal representation in Railway Services given 
in the Annual Administration Report on Indian Railways. 

Administration of the Major Ports of India. 

• 

893. *Sardar G. N. Mll]umdar: Will Government be pleased to phce 
on the table copies of the papers which were placed on the table relatir^ to 
the replies given to starred questions Nos. 565, 566, 569, 670, 671 and 572, 
asked on the 30th of August, 1927, in connection with the administration 
of the major ports of India? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: No papers were placed on the table 
in reply to the questions referred to by the Honourable Member. I am, 
however, forwarding to the Honourable Member copies of the replies to 
those questions. The Honourable Member will no doubt realise that the 
information given in those replies is now in certain respects out of date. 

Protection of the Interests of Paddy Cultivators. 

894. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total quantity of rice imported into this country during the 

last three years; 

(b) the important centres at which rice is imported at present; 

(c) the selling prices of indigenous rice and foreign rice in this 

country for the last three years; and 

(d) whether Government propose to take any action either by waj 

of a -tariff duty or otherwise to protect the interests of paddy 

cultivators in this country? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a) The tota 
quantity of rice imported into India during the last three years has 
been : 

Year. Todb. 

1027-28 81,946 

1928- 29 169,919 

1929- 30 6,360 

April 1930 to January 1931 . • 4,646 (llicenot in the husk)- 

(b) Madras is the only important centre at which rice is imported 
present. 

(c) A statement showing the selling prices of indigenous rice in Indi 
from April 1927 is laid on the table. Similar infprmation regarding foreign 
rice is not availcjble, but as I have mentioned in r9ply to part (u) of th 
question, the imports of this are at present negligible. 

(d) The Government do not, as at present advised, propose -to tal 
action in the directions indicated. 



(Tftfcen fsemlndisa Trade Journal.)^ 

The selling prices* of indigenotts Bice in India during the years 1927-28 to 1929-30 and Ist April, 1930 to let March, l93i. 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: With regard to the statement about 
Madras importing rice, may I know from what part does Madras import 
rice? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Did you say 

{Madras? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Yes. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : I shall have 
to ask for that information. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: With reference to the answer given to part (d) oi 
my question, can Government think of protecting the rice growers in any 
other way than by raising the tariff duty? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: That is a 
matter which would require a careful examination. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to make the necessary 
examination ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Certainly. 

Report supplied to the Murarka Paint and Varnish Works, Ltd. 

895. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that in accordance with the 
suggestion made in reply to starred question No. 173 and the replies ^ to 
supplementary question thereto on the 16th July, 1930, a representation 
was made by Messrs. The Murarka Paint and Varnish AVorks, Ltd., for the 
supply of a test certificate for the exposure test carried out by the Alipore 
Government Test House of the Bituminous Solution called “Murabif? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that the verbatim copy of the report has been 
supplied to them on the understanding that it is only to be communicated 
to the members of the Company? ^ 

(o) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for making the 
stipulation referred to in part (b)? Are Government aware that the stipu- 
lation prevents the Company from utilizing the report? 

(d) Do Government propose to lay a copy of the report supplied to 
Messrs. The Murarka Paint and Varnish Works, Ltd., Calcutta, on the 
table of the House for the information of the members of this House 
and the public? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: With your permission, Sir, 1 propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 895 and 896 together. There is a suggestion that prefer- 
ence is given in treatment to the Indian Cable Company as against Messrs. 
Murarka Paint and Varnish Works, Ltd. In the case of the latter, the 
examination was carried out for purely departmental purposes on samples 
and a report on that basis was prepared. As an act of grace a copy of 
the report was supplied to Messrs. Murarka Paint and Varnish Works, Ltd., 
free of charge. In the case of the Indian Cable Company, however, 
certain of their products are under constant examination and test 
by the technical staff of the Indian Stores Department for which servicea 
the Company pays. The labels which the Company attach to their pro- 
ducts certify that the materials to which they are attached have been 
inspected and comply 'with certain ^ecifications. It will be seen. 
fore, that there is no similarity in the circumstances under which the 
report and certificates referred to were issued to the two Companies. 
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Certificates granted by the Indian Stores Department. 

f89& *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that a certificate was awarded 
to the Indian Cable Company by the Indian Stores Department? 

(b) Are Government aware that such a certificate is being utilised by 
them in the form of a label with every product that is sent out of their 
shops? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why the report 
or certificate granted by the Indian Stores Department for the Muraoit 
of the Murarka Paint and Varnish Works, Ltd., Calcutta, contains a 
piy)viso clause to the effect that the certificate or report granted is only 
to be communicated to the members of the Company? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the certificate granted 
to the Indian Cable Company for their cables contained the same clause 
that it is only to be communicated to the members of the Company? 

(e) If not, will Government be pleased to state the reasons of such 
differential treatment meted out to two different companies? 

Shareholders and Directors of the Indian Cable Company. 

897. ’•'Mr, S, 0 . Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Indian Cable Company 
consists of European share-holders? 

(b) Is it a fact that the said Company is managed by a Board of 
Directors consisting of only Europeans? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) There was a substantial number of Indian share- 
holders up to 1928. No later information is available, but such informa- 
tion can always be had from the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. I 
may also mention that there is nothing to prevent Indians holding shares 
of this Company. 

(i) The reply is in the negative. 

Shareholders and Directors of the Murarka Paint and Varnish 

Works, Ltd. 

898. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Murarka Paint and 
Varnish Works Ltd., consists only of Indian share-holders? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Board of Directors of the Murarka Paint and 
Varnish Works Ltd., consists of only Indians? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) and (b). The information desired by the Honour- 
able Member can bo obtained from the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies^ 
Bengal. 

Arrest and Release of Khan Sahib Abdulijih Jan at Charsadda. 

899. *Li6ut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan: (a) Has the atten- 
tion of Government been drawn to the article in the Inqilah dated the 
24th February, 1931, regarding the arrest and subsequent release of 
Khan Sahib Abdullah Jan, Rais and Honorary Magistrate, Charsadda, 
under the orders of the Assistant Commissioner, Charsadda? 

(b) Under what faw was he arrested ^nd for what reasons? 
tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 805- 
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(c) Was he committed to custody and kept confined in a room the 

whole night? ^ 

(d) Is it a fact that the next morning the said Khan Sahib was 
transferred to a cell with barred windows situated in a public place? 

(e) Is it a fact that on the 6th February, the Khan Sahib applied 
by a written application to the Assistant Commissioner to enquire why 
he was arrested and being kept in confinement? 

(/) Was a warrant showed to him then to inform him that he was 
arrested because land revenue for his Zail was in arrears? 

(ff) Under what law is it legal to arrest and commit to custody a Zaildar 
in order to recover arrears of revenue due from his Zail and not from him 
personally ? 

(h) Was the Khan Sahib released afterwards on the ground that he 
was not personally liable for the arrears of the Zail ? 

(i) If the above facts are true, what action did Government take or 
propose to take for this arrest and confinement against those responsible 
for it? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: (a) Yes. 

(b) Under section 09, Punjab Land llevcnue Act as a Ilevenue defaulter. 

(c) He was confined in the Revenue lock-up under section 69 (2) of 
the Act. 

(d) He was transferred to another cell as it was considered undesirable 
that he should be associated with other defaulters. 

(e) The Assistant Commissioner received a petition from Counsel on 
the defaulters behalf on the same day. 

(/) He was arrested on regular warrant and brought to Charsadda and 
was personally informed by the Assistant Commissioner of reasons fop his 
arrest. He was a defaulter in personal revenue quite apart from the fact 
that there were arrears in his Zail and the personal revenue was specified 
on the Warrant. 

(gf) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer to part (6) of 
the question. 

(/i) No. He was released on giving security for revenue due from him 
personally. 

(t) Does not arise. 


Imprisonment of Ghulam Muhammad Khan. 

900. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that one Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan of Land Kher, Peshawar District, was sentenced to 
three years* imprisonment on the Jlbh May, 1930? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the 26th June, 1930, during his absence in 
the Jail, a building owned by him was raised to the ground? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) above be in the affirmative, will Govern'- 
ment please state the reasons o^ doing so? 

(d) Were any objectionable articles found in that building? If so, 
what? 
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Mr. J, O. Acheson: (a) Ghuiam Muhammad Khan was required to 
funAsh security to be of good behaviour and to refrain from anti-Govem- 
ment activities. He refused to do so and consequently underwent 
imprisonment. 

(6)» His hujra was partially dismantled, but was not raised to the ground. 
All the furniture was removed before the dismantling was begun. 

(t) The reason was that his hujra was used for a long time oven after 
his arrefet as the Headquarters of an unlawful association. 

(d) Yes. A Congress flag and a considerable amount of unlawful litera- 
ture was found in the hujra. 

Appointment of Sikhs in the Foreign and Political Department. 

901. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of Sikhs at present employed in the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Government of India? 

(b) How many vacancies occurred during the last two years in that 
Department? How many applications were received? How many of the 
applicants wore Sikhs and how many of the Sikhs were taken? 

Mr. J, O. Acheson: It is presumed that the question relates to the 
ministerial establishment of the Foreign and Political Department. If so 
the reply is: 

(a) Seven. 

(b) 32 vacancies occurred in the Foreign and Political Department 

during the last two years. 180 applications were received. 

Four fipplicants were Sikhs, of whom two were taken. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May I know what are the qualifications required for 
the appointment of higher officials in the Foreign and Political Department 
of the Government of India? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: That does not seem to arise out of this question, 
but I shall be glad to give the Honourable Member information if he gives 
me notice. 

Appointment of Sikhs in the Foreign and Political Department. 

902. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it not a fact that the Government of 
India stand committed to protect the interests of all minorities and not 
only the Muslim minority? 

(b) Is it a fact that a Muslim candidate was selected for appointment 
in the Political Department in preference to two Sikhs? Is it -a fact that 
the Muslim candidate had not passed the promotion examination for the 
rank of Captain while both the Sikh candidates had passed the examination? 

(c) Is it a fact that passing of the examination is a condition precedent 
for such appointment? Will Government state the reason for such 
differential treatment between the two important minority communities? 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: (a) The policy of Government is to avoid the 
undue preponderance of any one class, or community in the Government 
service. This connotes the paying of due attention to the interests of the 
various minority communities. 
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(h) The two most suitable candidates from amongst Indian King's Com- 
missioned applicants for appointment to the Political Department* were 
selected. They both happened to be Muslims. One was appointed on 
the understanding that he qualified for promotion to the rank of Captain 
in the Indian Army within one year of his appointment to the Depart- 
ment. 

(c) The rules relating to admission to the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment lay down that applicants shall normally have passed the prescribed 
examinations for promotion to the rank of Captain before appointment to 
the Department. Tlicre liave been several cases, however, where this rule 
has been waived on the understanding referred to in (h) above. 

Sardar Sant Singh : May I know why the Sikh candidates were, super- 
seded though they were qualified and had passed the examination? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: The other candidates were considered on general 
grounds ;to have superior claims. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know what is the meaning of general grounds? 

Mr. J. G. Acheson: Taking all their qualifications and all the circum- 
stances into account. 

Appointment of Sikhs on Railways. 

903. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Gov(‘mment be pleased to furnish the 
following inform iition regarding the number of Sikhs employed in the 
Railway Department both on State-managed and Company-managed 
Railways : 

(1) Employees drawing less than Rs. 30 per mensem; 

(2) Employees drawing Rs. 30 to Rs. 59 per mensem; 

(3) Employees drawing Rs. 60 to Rs. 99 per mensem; 

(4) Employees drawing Rs. 100 to Rs. 249 per mensem; 

(5) Employees drawing Rs. 250 and upwards? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government regret that the information asked 
for by the Honourable Member is not available. 

Recruitment on State-managed Railways. 

904. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the recruitment made during the last four years 
on State-managed railways for the various superior services with special 
reference tc the Sikhs? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : The annual recruitment made to posts of gazetted 
rank on State-managed Railways is shown in Chapter VI of the Annual 
Reports by the Railway Board on Indian Railways. The number of Sikhs 
appointed during the last four years to such posts is as under: 

Engineering ..... One in 1927-28, one in 1928-29 

and 2 in 1929-30. 

Tran'^portation (Twiffic) and Conimer- One in 191^8-20. • 

cial. • 

Transportation (Power) and Mech. . NU. 

Stores . . . . . Nil, 

Other Departments (Medical) . . One in 1926-27 and one in 1920-30. 
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Of these, the appointment to the Engineering Department made in 
1927-28 wag in the Local Engineering Service while all other appointments 
were® to the Superior Services. 


UNSTAEKED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Employment of certain Indian Electrical Engineers. 

£66. -Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state: 

{a) whetlier it is u fact that Messrs. Merz & Partners, Consulting 
Electrical Engineers to the Government of India (Railway 
Board), have at present on their superior stafip four Indian 
Electrical Engineers; 

(6) whether these engineers were engaged by the Consulting Engi- 
neers at the suggestion of the Railway Board; 

(c) whether these engineers were not selected by the Consulting 

Engineers (i) with due regard to their previous training and 
qualifications, and (ii) with the express approval and sanc- 
tion of the Railway Board; 

(d) whether or not they have gained valuable technical and adminis- 

trative experience through several years* continuous employ- 
ment on a very important Main Line railway electrification 
scheme ; 

(e) if the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, in view of their 

specialist experience, part of which was gained in the service 
of the Indian State Railways, what steps have Government 
taken in the past to secure the services of these highly 
trained technical men and how do they propose to utilize their 
services in the future? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

(h) No. 

(c) (i) Government have no information, but consider this probable. 

(ii) No. 

(d) Government have no information. 

(e) The men in question had an opportunity to apply for posts in 
'Government service advertised by the Public Service Commi&sion for which 
they may have possessed qualifications. So far as can be ascertained, 
only one ^ Indian on the staff of Messrs. Merz and Partners responded to 
the invitation in connection with recruitment to certain posts in the Electri- 
cal establishment of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway advertised by the 
Public Service Commission in 1929, and he was not recommended for 
appointment. 

Construction of a Shed for Third Class Passengers at Madho Singh 

Railway Station. 

267. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that there being 
no third class shed at Madho Singh station o£ the Bengal and North 
Western Eailway. the passengers were. put to great trouble m January, 
1930, Kumbh MelaV 
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(b) Do Qovemment intend to direct the Bengal and North Western 
Bailway authorities to construct a shed for the third class passengers 
there? If so, when? . 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) A copy of the Honourable Member’s question is being forwarded to 
the Agent, Bengal and North Western Railway, for consideration. 


Construction of an Overbiudge at Aunrihar Junction Railway Station. 

268. Hr. S. 0. Mitia: (a) Are Government aware that there is no 

overbridge at Aunrihar Junction of the Bengal and North Western Railway? 

« 

(b) Are Government aware that trains Nos. Ill Up, 86 Down, 70 Down 
and 69 Up, all reach Aunrihar at 8-58, 10-3, 10-13, and 10-16, respectively, 
and that 111 Up together with some loaded wagons are kept on line 
No. 1 after admitting it into line No. 3; and that 60 Up, comes on line 
No. 3; and that 86 Down, and 70 Down are daily taken on lines Nos. 5 
and 4, respectively, and that this causes much discomfort and incon- 
venience to the passengers either to get into the trains or to go out 
of the station without overbridges? 

(c) Are Government aware that as a result of this one Gajadhar Ahir 
a cooly belonging to the engineering department was run over by a goods 
train at Aunrihar in January last? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of enjoining 
upon the Bengal and North Western Railway authorities to construct over- 
bridges at Aunrihar at once? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (a), (b), (e) and (d). Government have no 
information on the points n^entioned by the Honourable Member, but I 
am sending a copy of his question to the Agent, Bengal and North Western 
Railway, for consideration, and I am asking him to furnish information 
regarding part (o) of the question. 


Hours of Work of certain Pointsmen and Station Masters. 

209. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) How many trains run daily between 
Aunrihar and Benares city? 

(b) For how many hours do the pointsmen work at those stations 
between Aunrihar and Benares city? For how many hours do the 
station masters and the assistant station masters work in each of the 
four districts? 

(c) For how many hours is the duty of the station masters and assistant 
station masters on the East Indian Railway and for how many hours 
do the pointsmen on the East Indian Railway work? 

Mr. A. A. L. ParsOtts: T am obtaining information on these points from 
the Agent of the Bengal and North Wfestern Railway and will communicate 
later with the Honourable Member. 
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Unsuitable Foodstuffs supplied by Vendors at Aunbihar 
Railway Station. 

270. Ifr* 8. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that the foodstuffs 
supplied at Aunrihar by the sweets and pun vendors are most wretched 
and no action is taken against the vendors? 

(b) Do Government propose to put the sanction of the sale of the food- 
stuffs in 'the hands of the district medical officers of health and local bodies 
to avoid this nuisance? If not, what step do Government propose to 
take against this practice of supplying bad food-stuffs at stations on the 
Bengal and North Western ‘Railway lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) I will have a copy of the Honourable Member’s question and of 
this reply ^^ent to the Agent of the Bengal and North Western Railway.. 
The matter is entirely within his competence. 

♦ 

Non-Supply of Water at Second and Third Class Stations on the 
Bengal and North Western Railway. 

271 Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are Government aware that the Bengal and 
North Western Railway do not supply water at second and third class 
stations on their lines throughout the year, especially during the hot season? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take against that Railway? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: Government are not aware of the extent, if any, 
to which there is substance in the complaint contained in the Honourable 
Member’s question. 1 am addressing the Agent of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway on the subject and will communicate later with the 
Honourable Member. 

Jurisdiction of the Radhapur Post Office. 

272. Mr. S. 0- Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that several 
petitions were submitted by the villagers of the surrounding villages of 
Radhapur B. 0. (Noakhali Dt., Bengal) for their inclusion within the 
jurisdiction of the Radhapur Post Office since the starting of the said 
Post Office? 

(b) Is it a fact that inquiries were also made by more than one postal 
officer about the convenience of the villagers who made petitions and 
that such officers were satisfied that the jurisdiction of the said Post Office 
should be extended and should include those villages and they also reported 
accordingly ? 

(c) Is it true that the jurisdiction is not extended only on the ground 
that there is no Postal peon for the said Post Office? 

(d) When do Government propose to appoint a peon for the Post 
Office and also order the inclusion of ihe villages in question within the 
jurisdiction of Radhapur Post Office .9 

(e) Has the said Post Office of Radhapur been supplied with furniture, 
as promised? If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e). Government have no 
information. The matter is one of adpainistrative detail and i» entirely 
within the competence of the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, to 
whom a copy of the question is being sent. 
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Public Service Commission Examination fob Temfobaby Clerks. 

€ 

273. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state* whether 

temporary clerks, who have been serving in the Government of India offices 
for over a year, are required to sit for the Public Service Cqmmission, 
examination ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, how do Government 
justify their compelling these clerks to sit for the examination? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why the Depart- 
ments won' empowered to fill up 50 per cent. First Division vacancies by 
departmental promotion of the Second Division clerks? 

(d) Are Government aware that a majority of these clerks are compelled 
to stay in the office very late hours and seldom get any time tb prepare 
for their examination? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) One of the conditions imposed 
for the qualifying examination is one year’s service between certain speci- 
fied dates. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply I gave to part 

(b) of his unstaiTed question No. 265 on the 6th instant. 

(c) It was con&#idered desirable, in the interest alike of the men them- 
selves and of the service, not to debar suitable Second Division clerks from 
promotion to the First Division. 

(d) There may be a few such cases, but I am not prepared to admit, 
on syuch information as I have, that the majority are in that position. 

RECRurrMKNT OF Accountants by the Controller of Railway 
Accounts and the Chief Commissioner of Railways. 

• 

274. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Will Government please place 
on the table a statement showing the number and names of the unqualified 
accountants recruited by the Controller of Railway Accounts or the Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Railways, stating separately the number and names of 
those taken directly or promoted from the clerical establishment under 
them since the separation of accounts from audit and the creation of 
the Railway Accounts Office? 

(b) What were the conditions of their recruitment and how was the 
direct recruitment made? 

(c) How many Sikhs were so recruited and what proportion do they 
iorm ? 

(d) Who are the men who have been confirmed or promoted without 
undergoing any examination or fulfilling any conditions and what were 
the reasons for doing so? 

(e) What were the real conditions for their confirmation and further 
promotion ? 

(f) Is it a fact that out of about 200 unqualified accountants, not a 

single Sikh was taken? If so, what are the reasons for completely ignoring 
the rights of this mffiority community? • 

(a) Is it a fact that all these appointments were never advertised? If 
so, why? 
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(h) Is it also a fact that the procedure mentioned in part (^) was 
<Iclibe^tely adopted in order to provide for near relatives or friends of 
the Railway Board officials and staff who could not otherwise secure any 
appointment? 

• Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (h), (c), (/) and I am in some doubt 
"wliat the Honourable Member means by unqualified accountants. If he 
means .persons who have been directly recruited as accountants and not 
either taken in as probationers or promoted from the permanent efvtablish- 
niont, there have been two since the 1st April, 1929, when the Railway 
..U'coimts De})artme.nt was formc'd. These two gentlemen were appointed 
(iircct as accountants in view of their education and experience, and not 
jifter advertisement, and one of them is a Sikh? 

(d) arxi (c). One of the two gentlennai has been confirmed a?^ Account- 
•nt, ( Trade IT, and is officiating in Grade T because of his experience and 
work, ^riie other is still on probation. 

(h) Decidedly not, Sir. 

Appointment of Sikhs to the Office of the R ailway Board. 

275. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Is it a fact that there has never 
i)een a Sikh officer in the Railway Board as well as in the Controller of 
Railway Accounts Office? 

{h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
say why the riglits of the Sikh community have been overlooked in con- 
travention of the principles laid down by the Home Department in 1926 
and afterwards? 

(c) Since the issue of the order from the Homo Department regard- 
ing communal adjustment in all tlio services and in the Departments how 
many Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians and Muhammadans have been 
broilght on the superior staff of the Railway Board and why has no Sikh 
been so far brought in? 

(d) Are Government prepared to take steps to appoint (i) a Sikh officer 
on the superior staff of the Railway Board, (ii) a siifiicicnfc number of Sikh 
unqualified accountants, and (iii) a sufficient number of Sikh ministerial staff 
of the Railway Board proper? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

\h) and (c). The principles laid down by the Government of India to 
which the Honourable Member refers relate to tlie recruitment to the 
various services and arc observed in recruiting for the railway services, 
but they do not relate to the posting of individual officers to particular 
offices. The selection of officers already in service to fill particular posts 
which become vacant is determined solely by considerations of adminis- 
trative efficiency and not by communal considerations. 

(d) Government can give no undertaking as to the community from 
which any particular vacancy for an office in the Railway Board will be 
blled as I have said this must be decided by considerations of administrative 
efficiency. N.or are they prepared to appoint unqualified accountants from 
•my community. Th« claims of Sikhs, as of other comnfunitics, for a share 
In the recruitment to the ministerial staff of the Railway Board are, and 
"^ill be, considered. 

c 
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Cabriaoe of Beef thbouqh the Streets of New Delhi. 

276. Sirdar Harl>aiis Singh Brar: (aj Arc Government awares^tkat a 
cart carrying beef passes through the public places in Eaasina at a time 
when the residents of the place go to offices or elsewhere? 

(b) Are Government alsp aware that the cart is always uncovered? 

(c) Do Government know that this is a source of great annoyance to 
the Hindus and hurts their religious feelings? 

(d) Do Government propose to take steps to prevent this nuisance by 
the removal of the stall from its present place to a quarter where it ceases 
to bo of annoyance to the religious susceptibilities of the offended comma' 
nity? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : (a), A few 

carts carrying beef go round New Dellii in the mornings but not at any 
specified time. 

(b) No. It is reported that the carts are always covered. 

(c) No complaint appears to have been made to the New Delhi Muni- 
eij)al Committee. 

(d) It is not clear to which stall the Honourable Member is referring. 
The New Delhi Municipal Market has two beef stalls, but both are hidden 
from public view and the New Delhi IMunicipid Committee has never 
received any objections in regard to either of them. 

Appointment of Sikhs to the Military Accountant General’s 

Department. 

277. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) li^ it a fact that out of 405 
accounf ants as it stood on the 1st September, 1930, in the Military Account- 
ant General’s Department in India, there is onjy one Sikh? 

(b) Is it also a fact that out of 4,108 permanent and temporary clerks 
there are only 20 Sikhs? 

(c) If the replies to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 

please state what stops they have taken since the 1st September, 1930, 
in order to give the Sikhs their proper share in the Military Accountant 
General's Department? i 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (n) and (h). The reply is in the 
negative. 

(c) Docs not arise. 

I will supply the correct numbers to the Honourable Member when my 
information is complete. 

Appointment of Sikhs in the Irrigation Department of the Punjab. 

278. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) With reference to the reply 
given to question No. 581, dated the 17tli September, 1928, will Gov- 
ernment please state what endeavours have been made up till now to givy 
the Sikhs thear dua share in the Indian Service of Engineers in the Irri- 
gation Department of the Punjab Province? ‘ 

(b) Arc Government prepared to take a sufficient number of Siklr^ 
at the time of the next recruitment in April next? If not, why not? 
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]£r. J. A. Shillidy: (a) The new rules and regulations for direct appoint- 
ijieut to the India-recruited branch of the Indian Service of Engineers were 
published in September, 1929, and the first examination under these rules 
was held Si February, 1930. Of the 8 vacancies in that year, 5 were filled 
by open competition and the other 3 by nomination. As no Sikh candidate 
secured a place in the open competition, a Sikh from the Punja*) was 
appointed by nomination and posted to the United Provinces#. 

(b) The second examination under the rules was held in January this 
year, buf the results have not yet been announced. The claims of the 
i-aiididates fielonging to the minority communities who qualify at the 
(examination will be duly considered when the appointments are made. 

Recruitment or Sikhs to the Traffic Department of Indian Railways. 

270. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Will Government please state 
what steps they intend taking to recruit Sikhs in the Traffic Department 
of Indian Railway Service establishment at the next time? 

(b) If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Hegiilations for recruitment in India for the Transportation 
(Traffic) and (Commercial Departments of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
iiK-nt of State liaihA ays, in which, in accordance with the policy of Govern- 
ment, provision is made for the reservation of one- third of the vacancies 
for the redress of communal inequalities. A copy of these Regulations is 
ill the Library. 

Appointments in the Office of the Railway Board made direct 
and through the Public Service Commission. 

280. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) With reference to the assur- 
ance given by the Financial Commissioner of Railways on the 26th 
February, 1929, to the effect that the appointments to the office of the 
Railway Board will in future be filled, as are the appointments in other 
Secretariat Departments, through the Public Service Commission, will 
Government please state whether it is a fact that a number of persons 
have been entertained without reference to the Public Service Commis- 
sion subsequent to the assurance given above? 

(6) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 
pleage state the total number of appointments made through the Public 
Service Commission or otherwise and reasons for the latter? 

(c) Has any of the persons recruited from sources other than the 
Public Service Commission been confirmed in — 

(1) the Railway Board’s office, 

(2) any subordinate office of the Railway Board? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given by mo on the 28th January, 1931, to his ques- 
tion No. 153. 

(c) (1). The reply is in the negative. 

(2) The undertaking given by mo on the 26tk February, 1929, applies 
only to purely clerical appointments in the Railway Board’s office. 

0 2 
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Occupation op Clebks’ Quarters at Summer Hill. 


281. Sirdar fiarbana Singh Brar: ^a) Will Government be^ pleased 
to say whether the clerks* quarters at Summer Hill (Simla) arS^ occupied 
to their full capacity every year? If not, why not? What percentage 
of them remains unrented and what is the amount of annual loss to 
Government on that account? ‘ 

(h) Has any desire on the part of the Indian clerks to reside in the 
Kaithu quarters come to the notice of Government? If so, what is the 
decision of Govemni('ufc in the matter? Has the expedient of making 
these quarters available for Indians by sending the Anglo-Indians fo 
Summer Hill been examined? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Summer Hill quarters are not 
popular with the Anglo-Indians and if so, why was this aspect of the 
question not taken into consideration when the quarters were built? 

(d) Has the question of allotting the Summer Hill quarters to Indian 
clerks been considered and, if so, w'ith what result? 


Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) No, as generally speaking these quarters are 
not popular. percentage vacant is 40 and the loss to Government at 
present is 22,000 per annum. 

(h) Government have no knowledge of any general desire on the part 
of Indian clerks to reside in the Kaithu quarters. The second part of the 
question does not arise and the reply to the last part is in the negative. 

(r) Yes*. The quarters were built when there was a demand for them 
and it was not then known that they would not be popular. 

(d) The question was examined in 1020, but was dropped as opinions 
on the subject differed widely. It is again under consideration. 


Shortage of ** B ” Class Quarters in New Delhi. ^ 

282. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of migratory assistants in the Government of India offices 
who arc entitled to “B** class quarters in Delhi — orthodox and unorthodox— 
separately and hoW many of them have not been provided with quarters 
of their class? 

(5) Will Government be pleased to state the number of non-migratory 
assistants in the Government of India and the local offices in Dpllii, 
separately who are entitled to “B” clasps quarters, orthodox and unorthodox, 
and to whom quarters of their class have not been provided? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take to provide the unpro- 
vided men of this class with quarters in Delhi for the year 1931-32? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) and (b). A statement is attached giving the 
required information. 

(r) Thirteen more Claa« “B** orthodox clerks* quarters are under con- 
struction at present and will be available for allotment for the year 1931-32. 
The completion of these quarters will leave only 49 per cent, of the number 
of class “B*’* orthbdox clerks unprovided with quarters -as compared with 
48 per cent, in the case of unorthodox clerks. 
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^iaU-Wcnf showing the dtmand afid allotwefit cf class “ B ** orihodcx and unorthodox 
: 'cUrks^ quarters in Ntw Delhi Jot the winter season cf iQoO-Sl, 
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Allotment of Clbkks’ Quabtebs in New Delhi. 


283. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Is there a waiting list of persons 
who have not been provided with quarters in Delhi? Is it accessible to 
the men concerned and, if it is not, what is the objection to making it so 
accessible ? 


(b) Arc Government aware that there is a feeling among the clerks that 
fresh allotment In Delhi is not made strictly in accordance with the waiting 
list which is said to exist but which no assistant or clerk who is affected 
has ever seen? 


(c) Why is not the allotment of quarters in Delhi made while the offices 
are in Delhi? Are Government aware that allotment made while the 
offices are in Simla causes hardship to those who do not get qU‘^^rters as 
I hey cannot easily arrange for private accommodation from Simla it so, 
licw do Government propose to afford relief to the men concerned . 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) There is# no general waiting list. The allbtment 
of quarters is made pro rata to the demands received froin Depart- 

ments. and separate waiting lists arc maintained for etich Department for 
each class of accommodation. These lists consist of the names of e 
unsuccessful appliennts. They are not confidential documents and are 
accessible to the men concerned. 

(b) Government have no information on tho subject. The allotment is 
made strictly in accordance with the waiting lists and^ Dopar men s are 
mvariably consulted before the allotments are made. 

fcl The rules for the allotment of clerks’ quarters are under revision 
and it k^roposed to amend them so as to provide that the allotments wiU 
be made in Delhi before tho officers move to Simla. 
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Non-provision op Dttbbies in “ D ” and C ” Class Qui^^bEBs 

IN New Delhi. 

284. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Why are not durries «providcd in the 
orthodox ''D** and “C** quarters in Delhi? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: Durries are not supplied to “O" and “.D** class 
orthodox quarters, as there is no general demand for them and because the 
supply of (lurries to these quarters would cause an enhancement of rent, 
whicli the oceupants would not care to pay. 


hJET^XEMENT AlililVED AT BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND THE 

CONGRESS. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (South Arcot cuvi Chingleput : N(3n- 
Mull am in ad an Rural) : May I crave your permission to move a motion re- 
garding i.lie message which was conveyed to us the other day announcing 
the settlement between the Government and the Congress Party? The 
motion runs as follows : 

“That this Asst^mhly do record its profound satisfaction that a settlement has been 
arrived at between the (Government and the Congress and its earnest hope that Ihc 
settlement will inaugural e a new era of heallhy and helpful co-operation in securing 
ixditical and economic freedom for India.** 

Sir, it is rather a sad commentary on our rules of procedure that we 
should take this belated action on a most momentous pronouncement which 
was made first to this House before the rest of the world knew of it. But 
bettor late than never. Late as it is, the fact that the two parties who had 
quarrtdled — ^^ve were not in the quarrel — have settled their disputes^ has 
aroused an immense degree of satisfaction throughout the country, and I 
may add, from what we see in the newspapers throughout the worM, a large 
])art of the world is about to emerge from a season of confusion into a 
season of co-operation, healthy and helpful. (Cheers.) Sir, the two great 
ne.tors in producing this result are His Excellency Lord Irwin and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Sir, the world is indebted to both these men. Both these men 
have got a reputation not only for statesmanship but for being truly religioiH 
people. (Hear, hear.) The real fact, after all, is that there is no difference 
between religion and religion, and with their deep faith in God, they began 
this task, a tremendous task, which looked very difficult indeed, almost im- 
l^ossiblc of accomplishment — at one stage when I was on my way from 
Madras T was told just midway that the thing was almost failing. But on en- 
tering into this Chamber I was reassured that the thing was an accomplished 
fact, and it was with a great sigh of relief that I heard the news. The 
whole country had responded to Mahatma Gandhi’s call. The urge behind 
his movement was one which I had not expected. The urge was so Large, 
the })eople had responded to it so much, that I am glad the Government 
have realised the gravity of the situation. Mahatma Gandhi had often ex- 
pressed on liis part a desire for peace; he was earnest and sincere in In?^ 
desire for poace, lind the accomplishment of this aot redounds greatly to 
his credit. Of course, it is not f<5r us to praise people like them. They are 
above praise; they are superhuman; and it is lucky for the country that we 
have got two such men to deal with. Sir, that is a matter on which the 
country congratulates itself. There have been other actors in the drama; 
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it would take a long list to enumerate them ; but, Sir, I will not spoil the 
jsf this motion by reciting all^ other names. These two great names 
are outstanding, and our direct object in bringing in this motion is not so 
much to record the satisfaction that we feel as that we are anxious to give 
formally our profound thankfulness to both these great people. Unfortu- 
nately, our rules of procedure do not permit of the thing being done 
directly. So, we have to adopt this indirect method of seeking this oppor- 
tunity toi achieve our purpose, our direct purpose, our main purpose, which' 
is to convey the thanks of this country to these two great men. 

Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
it gives* me very great pleasure indeed to associate myself with the motion 
that has been just moved by my Honourable friend, Diwim Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar. It will be no exaggeration to say that during the time the 
negotiations were going on between His Excellency Lord Irwin and Mahatma 
Gandhi, tlic country was watching with breathless interest as to what would 
be the outcome of those negotiations. It is neither any cxaggcratiini to 
say that when the negotiations terminated in tlic settlement w^hich is now 
before the public, the whole of India felt relieved that a very difficult situ- 
ation had been solved. There cannot be the slightest doubt that we owe a 
deep souse of gratitude to His Exccliency Lord Irwin and also Air. Gandhi 
for tlic happy conditions tliat have now been brought about. It was the 
concern not merely of India. In fact, all political parties in Great Britain 
W’^clcomcd thiR sc?ttloment with great satisfaction. It moans this, that in 
the future deliberations regarding the constitution, a very influential poli- 
tical party in this country, the Congress, will now come in and make their 
contribution. It is perfectly true that, with the Congress loft out, there 
would have been very many difficulties in bringing the deliberations to a 
satisfactory conclusion, and when the result was arrived at, to carry it into 
effect. The Round Table Conference will now start with the goodwill and 
cordial eo-operation of all influential Indian political parties and representa- 
tives of various interests on the one hand and tlie leaders of the political 
parties in Great Britain on the other. The outcome of such goodwill and 
co-operation cannot but be for the benefit of this country as well as of 
Great Britain. What we have been longing for and hope to get now is that 
relations will have been established on a footing of trust and confidence 
between the two countries and, Sir, that being the object wdiich we in this 
TEouse had always in view and which we Indians have been urging for some 
time not only in this House but in all the Councils in the country, there 
cannot be the least doubt that the motion tliat has been made will be hailed 
by every Alember of this Assembly with considerable satisfaction. 

Sir Hugh Cocke (l^ombay : European) : Sir, I think it is appropriate that 
this House sliould have upon its records a motion such as that moved by 
the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition, and I think he is entitled to 
thanks for the steps he has taken to get that motion put in a form in which 
it is in keeping with our rules, because I know the keenness with which he 
has tried to get a motion of tliis sort framed and his anxiety that this 
House should not be behind in offering congratulations on the settlement 
which has been ^achieved. As regards that settlement, wc are all agreed 
that it was a great personal aehieve«ncpt for the two chief persons who 
were engaged in it. It now remains to watch the effect of that settlement 
and w’c believe it will be carried out honourably both in the letter and 
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in the spirit by both sides. As regards the Government machine, i^think 
we may expect that it will work in the way that the agreement indicates. 
As regards the other side, it will perhaps be a little more diflBcult, but 
TVIaliatma Gandhi has a very great influence in this country, and I am • 
quite sure that, so far as he is personally concerned, he will do all he can 
to sec that the terms of the settlement are acted up to and it is for us here 
to do anything wc can to assist the people of this country in acting up to 
that settlement because it may not be easy to do so in every direction and 
at a very early date. Sir, I gladly join in this tribute to those who have, 
achieved that result. It is a matter of history and I think it is only right 
that this House should have this opportunity of offering its congratulations 
to those who have achieved it. , 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Eural) : I 
whole-heartedly support the Eesolution moved by the Honourable the Leader 
of tlie Opposition. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Leader of the House) : I should hke 
in a single sentence to associate the Government Members with the terms 
of the motion moved b\ my Honourable friend. We share in the satis- 
faction that others have expressed that a settlement has been reached and 
we also fully share in the hope that it will prove to be the beginning of a 
new and much happier era. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That tliis Assembly do record its profound .satisfaction that a settlement has been 
arrived at between the Government and the Congress and its earnest hope that the 
settlement will inaugurate a ii»nv era of healthy and helpful co-operation in securing 
political and economic freedom for Tndia.“ 

The motion was adopted. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OE DEMANDS. 

Second Stage 

Mr. President: Order, order. The House will now take up the second 
stage of the General Budget, namely, the Demands for Grants. With re- 
' gard to the order in which these Demands should be taken up, I have ter 
inform Honourable Members that for the last few years it has been the 
practice in this House that the loaders of the parties in consultation with 
Government arrive at an agreement and settle the order. The usual order 
of Demands is thus varied in accordance with the general sense of the 
House. I have accordingly varied that order in accordance with the wishes 
of the parties conveyed to me. 1 propose in accordance with the arrange- 
ment to take up the Demands for Grants in the following order : 

Discussion will first be .raised by the Nationalist Party today on a cut 
relating to the Executive Council. On Tuesday the 10th March the In- 
dependent Party will initiate discussion on the Demand regarding the Army 
Department. On Wednesday the 11th March forenoon the European Group 
will take up the discussion on the Demand relating to the Taxes on Income. 
On the same day in the afternoon the United India Party will be allowed 
to discuss the Demand relating to the North West Frontier Province. 
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After having disposed of these Demands I propose to go back to Demand* 
>s\). 16*(j3u8toins) and then take the subsequent Demands in the order inr 
\diich they appear on the paper. 

^ Mr. 0.^ S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : On a point of order. I should like to know whether it will 
\jc possible to conclude each particular Demand within the period allotted 
to lliat Demand. For instance, there is the Executive Council Demand 
and I find a large number of cuts given by Honourable Members and, Sir, 
if vou decide that the discussions on that particular cut should corno to a 
lai^iclusion today, that would mean that certain Honourable Members, who 
n[)pear at tlie bottom of the list, will be deprived o£ their chance. I hope 
lliercfore there will be no such thing as limiting a particular Demand to a 
particular 'period of discussion, for that would be, I think, affecting the 
rights of non-attached Members in this House, and tlierefore 1 do hope that 
\()ii will take this matter into consideration. 

Mr. President: 1 am wry glad tlic Honourable Member lias raised this 
I'uiiit of order, as it enables me to explain the position clearly. I recognise 
liiat under the Rules and Standing Orders it is not within the power of the 
(.hair to determine when a motion shall go to the vote unless the discussion 
is concluded. What T tried to explain to the House was a suggestion, which 
nil party leaders have agreed to. It is entirely within the power cf the 
House as a whole to agree to the suggestion or not. The only wa/ to 
;is(‘(*rtain whether the House agrees is by way of a motion for closure 
which will be put to tlic House, and it is by a majority of this House itself 
that any debate can be concluded and the House proceed to vote. Subject 
1.' the riglits of the House the ('hair has brought to the notice of Honour- 
iihle .Members ihe desire of the leaders of the various parlies in order that 
(liev may be able to act in such manner as they deem best. It is perfectly 
to the House to refuse closure when moved, the effect of which will 
of course be that the motion under discussion will continue before the 
House. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: May I respectfully suggest, Sir, that a closure 
iiioiion may be applied and carried by numerous parties in this House, 
i)iit L respectfully submit that you, as the custodian of the rights of nou- 
stttached Members in this House, will see to it that a closure is not put 
hc'lorc non-attached Members, wliosc names appear on the list, have bad 
iin (ffiportunity of moving tlieir motions, which would be in accordance with 
dll* traditions of this Hoiis<'. and also those of the House of Commons wht?ii 
particular Demand is taken. 

Mr. President: I may assure the Honourable Member that I am perfectly 
-•‘live to my responsibility in n'gulating a fair and n^asonablc debate, (llc-ir,' 
licar.) I may infonri Honourable Members that I have also to bear in 
iiiiiid the fact that the time allotted for the discussion of Demands for 
Hrants is limited to five days; and if in connection with any particular 
inotion I consider that the discussion has been fair and reasonable, it will 
l)c iriy duty to ask the House whether* they wish to close the debate on that 
motion in order that a larger number of Demands and motions for cuts 
may be open to the IJcmsc to discuss within the time allotted ior such dis- 
jmssion. I may repeat that T assure the* House that I will do all I can 
0 ensure that every Honourable Member gets fair treatment in participat- 
ing in the debate. (Applause.) 
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JMwan BMuidur T. J^gadiaiisr (South Arcot cum Cbingleput ; Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, may I have your permission to move imf motioi 
at page 11 in connection with Demand No. 28 ... . 

An BonouxaUe Xamber: No Demand has been moved yet? 

Expenditure Charged to Revenue. 

Demand No. 28. — ^Executive Codncil. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : My Honourable 
friend has; been a little premature. Sir, I beg to move : 


“Tliat a sum not exceeding Rs. 91,000 be granted to the Governor General in Coiinci 
to defray the charges Avliich will come in course of payment during the year ending 
the 31st day of IVIarch, 1932, in respect of the ‘Executive Council'. ” 


Neglect to effect Substantial Retrenchment in all Departments. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : Sir, I confess that the reason foi 
being previous in making my motion under this Demand now is only ic 
show til at this is an earnest of the evidence of the great feeling behind this 
motion which is all over the country. Sir, I beg to ask for your permissior 
and the loav(' of the Mouse to take this motion first under this Demand. 

Mr, President: T should like to inform Honourable Members that the 
Chair hns no nuthority under the Rules and Standing Orders to grant 
priority to any motion on the Order Paper. The practice is that the Ordei 
Paper should bo taken up in the order in which motions appear on it. The 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition has asked me whether I '^"ould 
allow, him to move motion No. 139 on page 11 of the List of Motions foi 
cuts. In connection with the Demand No. 28 the motions for cuts start 
with No. 107, and there is a largo number of motions of which notice has 
been given by several Honourable Members, which will only be considered 
if there is time available after the motion No. 139 is disposed of. It is 
within the privilege of the .House to decide whether they will unanimously 
agree to allow Mr. Bangachariar, the Leader of the Opposition, to move 
his motion out of its turn, and I would therefore ask whether it is Vout 
l^leasure to allow Mr. Bangachariar to move his motion No. 139 out of its 
turn now. The other motions will then follow in the order in which they 
appear on the Order Paper. I should like to know whether it is your pleasure 
that that should bo done. Those in favour of allowing Mr. Bangachariar to 
move his motion No. 139 now in priority of the motions appearing on the 
Order Paper will say “Ayes'\ (Several Honourable Members: “Aye.'') 
Those of the contrary opinion will say “Nc>“. I take it that the Hojse 
unanimously agrees that priority be given. Mr. Bangachariar. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Sir, I am obliged to you and to the 
House for the permission gi'anted to mo to move this motion now. Sir, 
the significaticG of* this motion, I tfike it, is that wc on this side cf the 
House are moved by a deep sense of the injustice which is sought to be 
imposed on the country by the proposals contained in the Pinance Bill of 
llie Honourable the Finance Member and supported as they are hy the 
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'Gowrjiment of India. Sir, our object in making this motion is not really 
political. Nor is it by way^ of any obstruction to the Government. Sir, 
just at the time when the country is going to enter on an ora of peace, 
it would be far, far from our intention to throw .any obstacle in the way 
of the Government, either wilfully or maliciously or wantonly. Our 
object. Sir, in bringing in this motion is to convince (lovcrnment if 
possible of the great injustice they are doing in pressing on with their 
proposals contained in the Finance Bill. I can assure the Government of 
one thing. If they are willing to accede to our desire in this connection, 
they will find myself and my friends ready to follow them in imposing 
any necessary taxation at least for a temporary time. But as it is, Sir, 
we are satisfied, as much as wo can be on the materials before us, that 
the Gfivernmeut have not done all they should have done in effecting re- 
r> Noon f-*’Giichmeiits. Apart from the question of broad policy, which 
perhaps may await solution later on, there are various ways in 
which tlie Government could have heliied the (iountry at. a critical 
.situation like this, which wc feel they have not done. Now, Sir, my 
Honourable friend the Finance ^fcinbcr the other day complained that 
I was rather unjust to him in my criticisms on his Budget speech and 
unfair to him too. I may say I am not guiltv of .any such vice. The 
more I have gone into tlui matter, the more I am satisfied that the 
encomiums which niy ironourable friend j)aid to the Army Department in 
his Budget are totally iindescvvod. Sir, this is what, the TTonourablc the 
Finance Member said while speaking of the Military Department: 

*‘It is an exceptional cut made in exception, al circumstances to meet tlio present 
emergency.” 

Then this is what he said as to what the Army Department have done: 

“I wish to take this occasion to express the appreciation of the way in which they 
^avo helped me to reduce the expenditure this year.” 

Then further on lie says : 

“This House should know that a whole-hearted and substantial effort has been made 
by all the officers concerned to help me in meeting the present financial position.” 

I deny that most emphatically. I do not think any Department deserves 
that compliment in the least degree. I wdll not take much time of the 
•House because I want to save as much time as possible so that Honour- 
able Members may be able to move their motions for cids. Our position 
IS that it IS true that the gap is too large between the receipts and the 
expenditure; it is a substantial gap How is this gap to be filled*? Wo 
maintain that it should be filled at least in a substantial part by substantial 
•cuts in expenditure. We are prepared to meet them half way if they are 
prep.arcd to meet us htdf way. Wc want to enforce our views on the 
Government by the C3xereisc of that little power which wo have under the 
-constitiitio-n. We will not hesitate to use it in case it is necessary in the 
interests of the country. It is only on that view that wo would proceed to 
exercise such rights as we have in connection with the Finance Bill or 
otherwise. In one portion of his speech the Honourable the Finance 
Member s.aid that he would try his level best to cui; down the ('xpenditure, 
and when he proposed that a Jietrciichmciit i>niiiniitoc should bo appointed 
by this House, he told us th.at he had no faith ihat anything was going 
to bo achieved and tliat it was merely an invitation to come and have a 
Jtry on our part. Wc refuse to take part in any such invitation, unless 
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it IS going to be a free invitation to the House to take such experts as 
they desire and take the* assistance of the people in order to effect such 
cuts as we think fit. My first position, therefore, is that it is the business 
of the Government to make these cuts. They are in the know of things. 
If they are not in the know of things, they ought to be. Thev should 
try to do as much as they can to lieip the country out of a situation like 
this. On all liarids it is {‘(linilted that this is a critical situation to which 
the country has been brought just at this stage. Therefore, try your hand * 
first; try it earnestly and sincerely with a desire to effect a cut and not 
merely with a desire to avoid it. 

• 

Our first position is that tlie arrangement entered into by the Government 
of India with the Army Department is wholly unwise. If I may say so 
with all respect, it is foolish and it is wholly unsatisfactory. Sir, what 
is it they have done? The llctrcnclimcnt Committee presided over by 
Lord Inchcape proposed that, with the ])riccs as they then j^revailcd and 
with tile conditions as they then prevailed, the expenditure for 1923-24 
should be somewlK'Tc* about 60 eroros. I^ut, as a matter of fact, in 1923-24 
the actual expenditure in the Army Department came to 56*23 crores 
only. This point must bo borne in mind. Sir, the strength of the Army 
then was 311,975; it has since been reduced to 272,438. Since then we 
have spent barge sums of money in introducing mechanisms in various 
ways both for killing, foi- wounding and for transporting. Wo have im- 
proved our methods of warfare. Wc are up-to-date, perhaps more than 
up-to-date, in our preparations for iiny great war that may be waged. I 
think we are more prepared than any other country in the world for such 
a wjir. Sir, we have ii’.crcaistul our military ex])enditure by 100 per cent, 
from what it was bcfoi'e the war. whereas Great Britain has increased 
her expenditure only hv -18 j)cr cent, since the war and the Dominions 
only by 33 per cent India, Sir, has the credit of standing foremost in 
the matter of iiuavasing her expenditure on defence by 100 per cent, 
'fhon, Sir, we have developed our Air Force and we thought that our 
ground forces would now be reduced. But that has not been so. Then, 
Sir, I take it that the Tncbca])e Committee risked them to take the 
exehamre .it Is. 4d. Now, the whole Home charge has considerably 
increased since those days. With your exchange at \s. 6d. there ought^ 
to be a considerable saving in that line too. And, Sir, not only that, 
there has been an enormous f.-ill in the prices. At th.e time the Inchcape 
Committee reported the index number was 156; in December 1930 the 
index number was 101. So, there has been a fall of 55 in the index 
number. Sir, the country should have taken advantage of this. Again, 
are there not possible economics wdiich ought to be effected at time like 
this, the time of siress and difiiculby, when the people are starving and 
cannot find the ways and moans of clothing themselves and feeding them- 
selves adequately? At a time like this, are there not economies which 
could have been effected? Is it necessary to go on spending the money 
at a time like this by improving the educational facilities for the men in 
the Army? Sir, the British ranks in the Army are not illiterate as are 
our Indian troojfs. 92 per cent, of, the population of Ihis country are 
illiterate, and w'o are starving for funds to educate our children. Here 
is an Army which is composed of literate people who have already 
received their education in their own country under the beneficial system 
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•of education that they enjoy. Is it necessary at a time like this when 
the millions of this country are starving for education, that you should 
spetyl more and more money on the akeady educated people? Again, 
Sir, tAkc the ecclesiastical requirements of the Army. Is it necessary 
• o persist in them ? Why should w^e spend money for serving their 
religions? Let them take care of their religion. Why should we provide 
for‘ all* that? 

Then, again, Sir. why should we pay these niiinoroiis allowances to 
othcel’s? I have just made i\ list of iliosc allowances which are allowed 
in addition to the pay of the ofli’ccrs. The pay of an otTicer is made up 
of various items. There is the Indian service allowance, there is tlie 
• marriage allowance, there is the separation allowance, there is a lodging 
allowance and so on. Why this separation allowance? That is to say 
the wives of olheers are not i^ermitted to go to particular places; I do 
not know why should they not be permitted. Why should they be 
t eparated compulsorily ? 1 do not know why they should get separation 
allowance. Then, they get what is called the syce and the forage allow- 
ance. We provide them with sanitary and other allowances. 

Then, again, take the medical department. We find there is pay, 
there is additional pay, there is special pay, there is non-practising allow- 
ance. There is ‘‘com. allowance/’ — I <lo not know what it moans, I hope 
it is compensatory allowance and not compassionate allowance. There 
is honorarium, there is (ho c'ompensalory allowance, there is the overseas 
pay and then the post mortem allowance and various other allowances. 
In this way, Sir, 1 find one officer is actually getting more than twice 
his ordinary pay, adding these allowances togctlier. I arn speaking as a 
layman — I have never run any large office, except my small office as 
a lawyer — and surely it is very difficult to reconcile tliosc things. There 
must be something rotten in this system. Why should wc not sit to set 
right these things? India is not overflowing with money. Just at a 
lime when you are going to liand over the reins of Government to other 
people, it is but right tliat you youi’self put it right, before you hand it 
over. Now, Sir, it may he said that the Lee Commission settled these 
things only the other day. But since tke Lee C\ommission. things have 
changed considerably. If. the Government could appoint a Lee Commis- 
sion in 1023-24 to increase the pay. surely the same Government can 
reduce the pay having regard to the changed cinnmnstances. There is 
nothing to prevent, there is no statute to prevent, and I think at a time 
like, this the Government servants will only be too glad, at any rate they 
rf)nght to be only too glad, to lend tlieir helping hands in reducing the 
burden of taxation on tlie country. Yon put it to them: “Here is a 
country which is going through n crisis; ]inw you arc getting a lot of 
allowances and pay. We want to reduce it in order to justify ourselves 
in the eyes of the country for imposing those taxes. Why sho\ild you not 
help ns*'. Well, if you put it io them, I am sure they will rise to the 
occasion and will be patriotic cnougli to take reduced salaries. We can 
appeal to their sense of patriotism. Do you think that as responsible 
servants, they will refuse to give their consent? Generally, how do the 
commercial bodies manage tlicir affairs in a time of crisis? I saw in the 
newspapers the other day that great commercial concerns have reduced 
the pay of their staff having regard to the fall in the prices of commodi- 
ties. Sir, these -things might easily be effected, ff you -have the will to 
■do so. I * ' 
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By mutual good-will and consent, provided we are earnest about it, 
we can get these things done easily. •. * 

Now, leaving the Army, may 1 take the Civil side. I was just looking 
up the house rents which the Honourable Members opposite who happen 
to belong to Delhi and Siinla are charged. Tn taking the vafue for 
fixing the rent for these houses, 1 find no account is taken of the ground 
value in lixing rental. Tin* ground value is altogether ignored, and not 
only tjmt, the value of wbat is doni- for the compounds is also ignored. 

It is only the cost of building that is taken into consideration. That 
again never works u]) to 10 per cent. Again two oilieers sliarc a building, • 
but only one ofi’K'or pays the rent. 'I’liese gentlemen get special Delhi 
allowances. 1 do not kiujw win such inducements are necde.d to come 
to the headquarters of tbr* place where the miglily gods dwell. . They 
will be only compcthig with one another, neck and neck, in order to 
como to J3elhi and Simla. Why should there be this special Delhi allow- 
ance to attract people? T do not know. S\ipposing you tried the other 
thing, that is, you do not give any special Delhi allowance. Do you mean 
to say that the (’olleetors of districts who draw Es. 2.500 would insist 
upon getting Es. 4,000 to come l)t‘re as Secretaries or woiihl insist upon 
getting Es. 3,500 to cmru‘ here as Joint Secretaries? Certainly these 
things are imn(‘ccssarv. 1 do ask, what is the ni cd for the special allow- 
ance, if you do not charge them full value for the houses they occupy? 

I ask, how many eases there arc of gentlemen going shares in one house? 
Only one man pays the rent, and if you work it out, the rent will come 
to about 3 or 4 per cent, for each of the gentlemen. Why do you not 
notice all these defects and why has no attempt been made at rectification 
in this direction? 

Again, may T ask my Honourciblc friends who travel in whole com- 
partments, whole first class compartments, leave alone the saloon gentle- 
men, T ask tliese gentlemen why slioukl they not travel like mortals,® 
taking a single first class berth. Why allow people, who hold the position 
merely of the -rank of Secretaries or of the rank, for instance, of the 
Comniissioncr of Income-tax or of the rank of Members of the Central 
Board of Eevenue, wjiy should you allow such gentlemen to travel in 
whole saloons? Who pays for these things? All these things might be 
looked into. 

Again, Sir, why this extra superfine stationery which you find. Why 
these big mighty envelopes? Look at these many little tilings which you* 
can attend to? Why indulge in extravagance? I have been travelling 
in Drance and I have seen the French Government and the French 
people using flimsy dirty paper. 

An Honourable Member: You want dirty [)aper? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: No; by all means have clean paper, 
but flimsy small paper of less value. Why should wc have all this costly, 
superfine paper? W^lio pays for all these? The starving millions of this 
country. 

Again, Sir, there is too much of auditing. All to do what? To regularise 
what has already been done. Is there really so much of auditing wanted? 
I am speaking subject fo correction, qnd my Honourable friend, Sir Hugh 
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Cocke, will help me in this direction, I have looked at the Public Accounts. 
Committee's Report and various other reports, and whafc do I find there?' 
What dtythey do there? They say, six annas has not been sanctioned here, 
or a few annas has been spent without sanction there, and so on. Surely 
•ill these things can be avoided? We want to take care of other things. 
•There is 4:oo much of audit and these small things must bo left to internal 
audit and then there should be one final audit. 1 am speaking subject to 
correction in these maiters, but these are the things which struck me as 
matters oiui should take care of. 

Again, there is another great thing which, since the Lee loot — as we 
ifsed to call it then — is sought to he taken advantage of by all sorts o£ 
people. The other day 1 came across a practical instance — it was talked 
;il.)out in the Club and tliovcforo 1 mention it — I came across cases of 
people trying to take advantage of the Lee concessions. 'J’hey are not 
directly concerned in the L(*o Commission recommendations, but these 
eoncessions have been applied to them by the Oovernment of India, and 
Ihen in so applying tlu^rri, Asiatics become non-Asiatics and when they 
])(*coine non- Asiatics, what happens? You give them theses concessions 
with back arrears. I know. Sir, of a case where a gentleman got Rs. 30,000 
lo Rs. 40,000 by taking advantage of the provisions of the Lee Commis- 
sion, by saying, am not an Asiatic, T am a non-Asiatic/'. And that 
claim is admitted and is allowed. There arc several cases of that sort, 
and cdaims are put forward which ai*e lightly yielded to. That is my 
complaint. Why do you allow thos(» things? Not only do they claim 
concessions as non- Asiatics, but also they claim back arrears and all these 
claims arc allowed with the result that in one case as I mentioned just 
now, the arrears came to between Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 40,000, and this was 
recovered by the officer concerned. 

Again, Sir, do you want all this exodus to Simla? The inchcape Com- 
mittee suggested very mildly indeed to the Government of India the 
desirability of reducing the extent of the staff that they should take with, 
them to Simla, and, may I also humbly add, the period of theur stay also, 
in Simla. Is there no self-sacrifice on your part? Do you want only the 
country to sacrifice itself siinpl} to run the Government on such costly 
lines like these? Sii*, I do expect that the Government of India will set 
an example, headed by His Excellency the Viceroy, in reducing tlie 
luxuries. Sir, Simla is in telephonic communication with Delhi. Simla 
ig only a few hours run by motor car. You have got any number of motor 
cars and armoured ears. You have got telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication between Delhi and Simla. You have got all the postal con- 
veniences. Then why carry the entire staff witli you to Simla? Why 
should you do that? Really niiieh time is lost in this exodus. An officer 
has to go about touring during the week or ten days in ordeu’ that his office 
might be arranged and settled properly in Simla so that when he goes 
up to Simla or comes down to Delhi after the move, he can attend to his 
duties uninterruptedly. So that during the time when the office moves up 
or comes down, the officer has to do this touring work, which otherwise 
he would not care to do. There is a mentality of my ITonoiirablc friend the 
Finance Member in his Budget speech where he has made a point that, 
after all, the pay and salary of the establishment and all that comes only 
to 10 crores, of whicli the share of the (jovernment of Indians only 5 crores, 
and how much saving can you effect in 'this five crores. That is not the 
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proper mentality. Th(3re is an old old saying, take care of the peiv^e and 
the pounds will take care of themselves. Many a mickle makes* a large 
amount, and in the expenditure on these items a really honest and earntsl. 
attempt should be made to effect economy. That is what we want, m 
• real retrenchment. Not merely on the Army, because you gave them 
an extravagant amount. You unnecessarily go and give them 64 croros. 
If they agree to take 52 crores and 25 lakhs, you commend them foi' having 
forfeited 1 crore and 75 lakhs. This is not retrenchment. Thej^ have only 
foregone what they might have claimed. The Honourable Member should 
tell every colleague of his that, although the Budget gives him so much, 
that docs not mean a licence to spend it altogether. Sir, I may mention 
that this crisis in the country was anticipated long ago. This is not n 
new thing. Directly you passed the Budget and went out of the Assembly 
room in April last year, the political troubles began to bo intense. Tin* 
fall in prices continued. It is oiu^ steady fall which has been going on 
month after month, as your own returns show. So that you were fore- 
warned. It was in May or June when you should have issued your in- 
structions to the various heads of Departments. Arc there not many ways 
in which you can do it now? Why fill up vacancies which arise? Why 
grant leave? Are you l)Ound to grant leave and give leave allowances and 
study allowances? Again, I ask, is this the time to indulge in sending 
people to make researches in the far East, to study their investigation 
methods or criminal investigation methods, and liow they prevent smug- 
gling? Is this the time to send men to the far East, to Japan and China, 
to study the procedure they adopt in finding out how they prevent smug- 
gling? Is this the time for all that? Let ns do our best according to onr 
best lights. The time may come when we will be able to do all this. These 
are luxuries, possibly necessities, which we might indulge in when onr 
finances improve. At a time like this you know peilcctly well that your 
anticipations as to receipts are not going to be fulfilled. You knew it *iii 
June or July. Could you not request people not to take leave? Of course 
there is the desire of junior people to take higher ranks. But let them 
suppress it for a time. Do not fill up vacancies. Make two men do the 
job of three men. Why should they not do it when the country is like 
this? If they want* this extra pay and allowances, make them do it, 
there is no harm in -that. Specially the young men ought to boar the 
brunt. I do not say old men should be troubled like that, but put junior 
men in cliargo of work which senior men were doing. I do not see any 
harm in that. There are various ways in which it could be done. How 
are they able to reduce it in England? Thev slopped some of these 
allowances and various other tilings which tlicy considered they could well 
afford to take in times of prosperity but whieh they cannot take now. 

Again, Sir, there is something wTong in our leave rules, the Fundamental 
Rules as they arc called. I Imow the case of a man who is not very far 
from hero who finds it more profitable not to do any work because he 
gets more pay when he is on leave. There are several cases like that, 
men taking advantage of it who find it more profitable not to work and 
to be on leave in order to get more pay when tlicy are on leave than when 
they are actuallv working. That, is the sort of leave rule which the Gov- 
ernment of Inctia promulgated. Yv)u call them Fundamental Rules. 
Fundamental for what? I say it is a shame that there should be any 
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filich provision which enables a man to get more pay when he is not 
working. Sir, we resent it. This is not the time to say that you have 
<lone ^Qur best to retrench. You have not done it. You have not per- 
formed your duty to the coiintrj'. The country needs watchful eyes — 
merciless, watchful eyes. That we are not having and that is the object 
• of my motion. Sir, I move my motion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Miihainmadaii Urban) ; Sir, 
this is .the first Budget of the Government of India which I have to deal 
with and I need only say that the Budget that we are now considering is 
one which is enough to stagger any one.. We are not going to import any 
ipovt of political bias in dealing with this Budget at all. On the other 
hand we wish that the Honourable the Mnance Member had kept clear 
of politics altogether in presenting this Budget. Sir, now that a settle- 
ment ln\s been reached with an influential political party, which for a 
long time has been adopting methods not altogether of a peaceful character 
in order to attain their political goal, I am sure every one in this House 
will keep clear altogether, in considering this Budget, of any political 
motive or bias. All that we are concerned about is that the Budget should 
be balanced without any unnecessary imposition of taxes on the people. 

I believe we are all agreed that there is no room for imposing fresh taxes. 
The margin is almost exhausted, and whatever little is left, we should not 
exhaust it altogether. The Honourable Member in charge of the finances 
of India said in the last sentence of his speech that he is whole-heartedly 
actuated by a desire to hand over a sound business to his successor. Can 
he lay his hand on his heart and say that he is actually handing on a 
sound business to his successor? Sir, I for one and most of us here do 
not think it possible or desirable that we should go through the numerous 
items of the various Departments of the Government and say that this 
is not wanted or this is necessary or that is unnecessary. That is not our 
business. The attitude we arc going to take up is this. We ask the 
Government of India, of which the Finance Member is a Member, to 
laTce up the task themselves and effect retrenchment, sufficient retrench- 
»nent, so that the country may be spared the imposition of further taxa- 
tion. The deficit is a very large one and we realise that some portion of 
it has to be supplied by fresh taxation. But it must be of a very limited 
character. A good portion must come out of the amounts now at the 
disposal of the various Departments of the Government. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Rangachariar, has gone into the question of the Army expendi- 
ture. W’e are going to deal wdth it at some length tomorrow. But we all 
feel that it is possible to effect considerable retrenchment in the Army ex- 
penditure, and that is where the Government of India must lay their hand 
if they are at all to satisfy public opinion that the country is run, not for 
file benefit of the services, civil and military, but for the good of the 
people at large. I have had some experience of a Local Government. 
There can be no doubt that it is possible to effect economies in various 
ways. Jly Honourable friend has given some illustrations. I do not want 
to add to them; but this is a time when all extra hands, whatever their 
rank, should be done away with. We do not want extra appointments, 
at least for the coming year. Then we do not want any new schemes 
which will cost the Government any substantial sum of money. All new 
schemes ought 19 be stopped. All allowances, which might have been 
justified at one time hut which, having .regard to the great fall in prices, 
cannot be considered to be at all necessary, should be abolished. 
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There is one item which has always struck me as altogether unneces- 
sary and that is the cost to the Government in transfers of their officers. 

1 do not know what is the practice in the Government of India; but 1* 
know that in Local Governments these transfers of officers from ono 
station to another cost a great deal quite apart from the great harm it 
does to the administration. I believe it obtains to some extent also 
in those administrative charges which are under the Government of India 
direct. Now, all that might be very effectively and easily stopped with 
considerable advantage to the efficiency of the administration. Sir, stand- 
ing here in New Delhi, it is not at all necessary to point out in so many 
words how extravagant the Government of India can be. W^e see it 
all round. There is one motion standing in the name of an Honourable 
Member which says that we want “less lamp posts and more light**. It 
is a very significant phrase indeed. That is exactly what we want. We 
have too much of paraphernalia and too little of work of benefit to the 
people. In the whole of this Budget, which exceeds the resources of the 
people by several crores, you will not find anything worth considering 
which is budgeted for or designed to develop the resources of the country 
and to uplift the millions of this country. The whole of this Budget is 
devoted to find ways and means for carrying on the machinery of law 
and order. If you compare the budgets of other countries, you will find 
what a considerable portion of the revenues is devoted to those beneficent 
activities which are calculated to raise the status of the people and to deve- 
lop the resources of the country. You look through the entire Budget 
and what do you find? India, for instance, is at present a purely agri- 
cultural country. Do you find anywhere any scheme which is financed 
for developing the industries of the country? Do you find any technological 
institute throughout India? Would any one believe it that in the whole^of 
India there is not a single technical institute worth the name for tho 
training of the people? I know that the Finance Member has told us that 
he is going to be generous towards agricultural research ; I do not want 
to discuss the merits of that institute, but that is tho merest drop in tho 
ocean. If you are going to absorb all the revenues for the ordinary daily 
administration, then, the prospect before this country is bad indeed. 

Sir, the Government that we are all expecting, to be inaugurated in 
the near future will have a tremendous task before it — the task of up- 
lifting the people. In matters of education, sanitation, medical relief, 
industrial development, the whole soil is virgin and unexplored. That is 
the heavy burden which the future Government of India will have to 
bear on its shoulders and I do hope that the Government of India will 
try not to make that burden impossible so far as they can do it. What 
we propose to do is this. As I started by saying, we shall ask the Govern- 
ment of India to effect retrenchments as much as possible, and when we 
arc satisfied that the Government have done their best we shall let them 
have a certain amount of money by fresh taxation. That is, if wo arc 
satisfied that, having done their best, there is still a gap remaining, they 
can come to us with a fresh Bill, but until we «are satisfied that they have 
actually done what they could by wav of retrenchment, wo are not going 
to give them all that they want. We will only give them whatever is 
just necessary to carry on the administration. 
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1&. S. G. Sliahani (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, in supporting 
the moved by Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar, I propose to begin at 
the very beginning. The total expenditure that has been proposed in the 
Budget amounts to about 135 crores and a half. If Honourable Members 
• will refer to the first page of the Explanatory Memorandum by the 
Financial Secretary, they will find that this is a higher figure than that 
reached during any year from 1923-24 to 1929-30. The present is admit- 
tedly a \ery bad year; and yet the expenditure proposed for 1931-32 is 
very high. It has been claimed that the situation has been courageously 
handled. According to me, Sir, it has been not courageously but reck- 
lessly handled, as I shall show presently. Those that have the true 
interests of India at heart must view this large expenditure with the 
gravest ^concern. The Honourable the Finance Member has assured us 
ihat his estimates have been made on sound and reasonable lines. I 
find that the estimates with regard to revenue for 1931-32 too are any- 
thing but properly made. The total revenue estimated amounts to one 
hundred and thirty-five crores, cighty-s^ven lakhs and sixty-four thousand. 
If you once again refer to the Explanatory Memorandum, page 1, you 
will find that this is the highest figure ever since 1921-22. We have been 
suffering from a general economic slump; and we know that the prices 
have been falling with a crash. And new burdens must put back the trade. 
How, then, are we going to realise nearly 136 crores during 1931-32? 
T would refer to the estimates that are made in the Department of 
Customs, and Income-tax. If Honourable Members will look at page 2 
of the Budget, they will find that the realisations from Customs have 
been sliown at fifty-six crores, forty-five lakhs and ninety-seven thousand. 
If they will compare this figiue with the figure of revised estimates for 
1930-31, they will find that this figure is greatly in excess of the figure 
given for 1930-31. Analyse 56 crores, 45 lakhs and 97 thousand, you will 
see that the estimates of the realisations on the basisi of the existing 
hikes come to 46 crores, 63 lakhs and 97 thousand, and that the antici- 
pated realisations from the new taxes amount to 9 crores and 82 lakhs. 
The realisations estimated on the basis of existing taxation alone are 
greater than the total revised estimates for 1930-31, namely, 46 crores, one 
lakh and 93 thousand. If we will examine this latter figure we shall find 
that the realisations from the taxes on the existing, basis amount to 45 
ciores, 13 lakhs and 93 thousand; and if we add to it the 78 lakhs reali- 
sable from the increased Customs and Excise imposed with effect from 
the 30th December, 1930, and then again the 10 lakhs realisable from 
the import duties on galvanised iron and steel pipes and sheets imposed with 
effect from the 30th December, 1930, we shall find that the total will still be 
less than the Budget estimate for 1931-32, exclusive, of the anticipated in- 
crease from the new taxes. The trading profits have been low, and under 
ihese two main heads of revenue, Customs and Income-tax, we have been 
realising very much less than our anticipation. How then are the esti- 
mates, of the revenue and expenditure for 1931-32, to be adjudged reason- 
able and sound? 

I will now request Honourable Members to look at page 11 of the 
Budget. There they will find that in the case of the direct demands on 
the revenue, the estimated cost of adrpinistering the various Departments 
enumerated there, namely Customs, Taxes on Income, Salt, Opium, Land 
Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Forests, Registration, greatly vanes. I have 

d2 
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calculated the variation. I find that the cost in the case of Cjistonis 
amounts to 1*7 per cent, of the revenue; and in the case of IncoAe-tax ii 
comes to 4 per cent. The cost of administering land revenue comes to 26 pei 
cent, and the cost of administering excise comes to 39*7 per cent, which per 
haps is the most significant. We can easily understand that the rfealisatior 
from excise will go on decreasing. Mahatma Gandhi has been insisting, and 
rightly,, upon total prohibition. If this circumstance be taken iirto con- 
sideration, the income under excise may reasonably be taken *10 have a 
great tendency to decrease. How, then, is the prohibitive cost of admi- 
nistering excise justified? In the case of land revenue and excise the 
Government have to employ no machinery as they have to do in the case 
of salt, and yet the total cost of administering salt comes to no more 
than 17*6 per cent., when in the case of land revenue and excise it is, 
respectively, 26 and 39*7 per cent. 

I would now request Honourable Members to look into the detailed 
statements in respect of Demands for Grants for Posts and Telegraphs. 
If they will look into page 6, they will see that the total revenue from 
Posts for 1931-32 is estimated at Es. 7,53,90,000, when the expenditure 
on it is expected to be Es. 8,24,89,000. That is, there will be a deficit in 
1931-32 of Es. 70,99,000, or nearly, 71 lakhs. On examination I find that 
there has been a deficit equally large in previous years. I remember a time 
when Posts paid, and paid handsomely too. It is a matter of pity that 
the deficit in the case of Post should now amount to such a large figure. 
I have some little information with regard to how money is being wasted 
in Sind on Posts. I have always wondered as to why a new minor Circle 
has been created — the Sind and Baluchistan Circle. This has been cost- 
ing to my knowledge Es. 79,000 a year, whereas the original cost, when 
the component parts were under the control of the then existing Circles 
amounted only to Es. 20,000. Now, a waste of Es. 59,000 in these 4^ys 
when the great drop in the value of our trade is furnishing a great danger 
signal is, it will be agreed, altogether unjustified. 

I revert to the 'Budget again, and would request Honourable Members 
to look into pages 12 and 13. They will there find the expenditure on 
military services. 1 have no intention of tackling the constitutional and 
military issues of vital importance, which are beyond our scope. I want 
to refer to what has been said by the Honourable the Finance Member 
with regard to the reduction made in military expenditure. The Honour- 
able Member says that the military authorities have been persuaded 
voluntarily to effect a reduction to the extent of a crore and seventy lakhs. 
I want Honourable Members to look into the figures here and to note 
that out of this voluntary reduction, only Es. 84,73,000 are to be saved. 
But not even this, for you will see that nothing is to be transferred to 
the military reserves during 1931-32. That is to say, the transfer of 
Es. 46,49,000 made last year is not to be repeated. If this amount is 
deducted from Es. 84,73,000, the net reduction will como to Es. 38,24,000 
only. This is only one aspect of the extravagance of the Departments. 
I would refer to another. My Honourable friend, Mr. Cowasji Jehangir, 
referred to thh loss^that would accrue to India from^* the lengthening of 
the period, for which the stabilised Budget of Es. 55 crores, had been 
fixed according to the original plan. I feel that if he had pursued the 
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point further, he would have found that, according to the original pro- 
gramA^ the expenditure from 1928-29 to 1933-34, would have been 
320 crores. In 1928-29, Es. 66 crores would have been devoted to 
the military expenditure; in 1929-30, Es. 65 crores; in 1980-81, Es. 65 
. crores; snd in 1931-32, Es. 55 crores. But in 1932-33, only Es. 60 crores 
would have been devoted to the military expenditure, and so also in 
1933-34. The total would have come to Es. 320 crores. But according 
to the newer arrangement, 

Crores. 


lJ)28-20 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 
]D31-32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


. 65 

. 55 

. 64- 20 3 

. 52*60 

. 52 ‘SO 
. 52*50 J 


Total • 321*70 


That to say, there would be an ultimate loss of a erore and seventy lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Where does my Honourable 
friend got his figure of Ks. 50 crores for the two last years he mentioned? 

Mr. S. 0. Shahanl: I have got my figures from the Military* Budget. 
T have not brought the Military Budget 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend can hardly 
have seen the Military Budget for the year 1932-33 and for 1933-34. 

Mr. S. 0. Shahani: 1 am open to correction. I am not an expert such 
as the Honourable the 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 think it is important to be clear 
on the point. The Honourable Member who was speaking worked on this 
assumption. He said that according to the original arrangement the 
Military Budget must be Es. 55 crores a year for four years, that gave 
him Es. 220 crores. He then said that for the next two years the Military 
Budget would have been Es. 50 crores a year, and that meant Es. 320 
crores for six years. He then compared that figure of Ks. 820 crores 
l^)r six years with the total figure which it will be for six years accord- 
ing to the assumptions which he has now made. I was only trying to 
know wliere he got his figure of Es. 50 crores for the last two years of those 
six years. He seems to have assumed that, after ‘the period of the 
stabilised Budget had been over, there was some undertaking to reduce 
the IMilitary Budget to Es. 50 crores. As a matter of fact, there was 
never any such undertaking. If the Honourable Member will work out 
the figures which I have given, he will see that in calculating the average 
expenditure I have assumed that, after the stabilised period is over, the 
normal military expenditure would bo Es. 52*50 crores. We had to take 
some figure as to what the Budget would be after that period, in order 
to work out what was the fair average. The point is not a very import- 
ant one, but I saw that there was a danger of getting intq some confusion 
over it. , • ' 

*From the Explanatory Memorandum, page 29, paragraph 3. 
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An Honourable Member: An intelligent anticipation. 

Hr, S. 0. Shahani: Well, Sir, I should be sorry if there is a jtmstake 
in the calculation which I have put forward. I have based by *calcula- 
tions upon what is contained in the speech of the Honourable Member 
and the Explanatory Memorandum, and I have supplemented it with 
some little further study that I have brought to bear upon it. *What I ’ 

1 PM make out is that the military expenditure is extrava- 

gant, and that it is capable of considerable retrenchment. 

0 

Then I would refer Honourable Members to page 11 for what is 
being done in the case of exchange. They will find that in 1930-31 ot\ 
account of exchange Ks. 47,78,000 have been spent and in 1929-30 
Bs. 30,11,843. The cost of exchange from 1926-27 to 1928-29 putting it 
at a low figure of B§. 30 lakhs per annum must have amounted to 90 
lakhs. From 1926-27 to 1930-31 thus, the cost amounts to 1 crore, 67 
lakhs and 90,000. All this would have been saved in the absence of an 
artificial exchange. In addition, there would have been a saving, if the 
16ci. ratio had continued, of 10 crores, 7 lakhs and 40,000 at a very modest 
calculation on account of the difference between the 16d. ratio and the 
exchange rate roughly Is. 6Jd. at the times of payment. It 
has been told us that if we attempt to meddle with our 
currency system at this time we would suffer greatly. Horrors have 
been conjured up to our imagination. So far as I can see, the issue is 
not between the two ratios of 18d. and 16d. What I want is an automatic 
currency instead of a managed currency needing constant manipulation, 
if it is to be maintained at all. We may agree that the 16d. ratio would 
have needed some manipulation j but that is no answer to those who 
demand a clear gold standard and currency. According to me, even a 
return to the single silver standard unconnected with gold, as before 
1893, would be preferable and economically more beneficial to India. The 
present ratio of 18d. is, according to me, a miserable makeshift. It places 
upon the country’s life a heavy load which must necessarily retard its 
recovery. 

Then I would request Honourable Members to look at page 14. They 
will there find the programme for ways and means, which is in my opinion 
distinctly uneconomical, and altogther inadvisable, in the present circum- . 
stances. This programme argues a hand-to-mouth policy, which certainly 
the Government cannot be very proud of. The Budget provides for a new 
' rupee loan to the extent of 15 crores. Why cannot an absolute halt he 
called to capital outlay? Interest will have to be paid upon this new 
loan, which will altogether nullify the little retrenchment that we may 
be able to secure for ourselves. The outstandings of the Treasury Bills 
in the hands of the public will increase, and will levy an unseen burden, 
for the discount is always paid at the start. Again withdrawals from 
the Post Office Savings Bank and from the Postal Cash Certificates are 
likely to be exceeded, if the present economic condition continues or 
worsens. 

A Betrenchment Committee has been proposed, but I must submit 
that this committee will be of no use, so far at any rate as the expendi- 
ture and revenue of 1931-32 are concerned. It may have far-reaching per- 
manent effects -in the' future, but fewr our immediate purposes it will be 
of no use. I would respectfully suggest to the House to make up their 
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mind to propose a cut of about 6 crores in the expenditure to be incurred 
for 1931-32, and then let a committee be appointed to find out how the 
anioun^ of this cut is to be distributed to the several Departments. If 
we are assured that the estimates of expenditure are too heavy, and 
those of revenue too s^anguine, the only course left to us is the one I am 
suggesting. The Honourable the Finance Member is a very able man. 
•He kn<jws how to use his words; but he also knows how to juggle with 
facts. If we have a Eetrenchment Committee consisting of some Honour- 
able Members of the House and some experts for implementing the 
retrenchment we make in the Budget for 1931-32, and for suggesting 
permanent reductions in our expenditure, then we shall be safe. The 
Honourable Member has delivered a sermon to us in respect of our con- 
tractual obligations, and he has praised the Indian Civil Service. He was 
])robably afraid that we may not be able to see the value of the work 
that has Jbeen done for us by the Civil Sei-vicc so far. I am not unmind- 
ful of the necessity of respecting our contractual obligations. I hope we 
shall never be found guilty of ingratitude. But our condition is abnormal 
and if at this time we request for a general reduction, it should not be 
resented. Fjngland is going in for a ten per cent, reduction of salaries, 
and there is no reason why we should not also do the same. The condi- 
tions of India are much harder than those of England. I am not at all 
unmindful of the excellent work that the Civil Service has done, or is 
doing; but when the Honourable Member makes bold to say that, prior 
to the inauguration of the Civil Service, there was darkness in India, that 
justice was not properly administered, that finance was not looked after, 
T beg respectfully to differ. As a student of history he must have realised 
that from 1722 right up to 1840, India’s trade was in a most flourishing 
condition, despite the prohibitive duties that were levied against Indian 
commodities at English ports; and if that be true, I have respectfully 
to point out that some of the financial chaos at the present time is due 
to the Indian Civil Service. I am reminded that I have taken a long 
time. I therefore shall not go on with my criticism any further. I hope 
that what I have said will have the requisite effect. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions:. Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, we are just coming to the end of a bad financial year. 
During the year we have over-spent, and our expenditure has exceeded our 
income by 1268 crores. During the current year our debts 

mcreased from 11-36 crores to 11*60 crores, that is, by 24 

erdres, and a very disquieting part is that our sterling loan increased by 29 
crores, v/hilc our internal loan diminished by 5 crores. This is a very 
disquieting feature, especially when we are on the eve r>f luiw reforms. Sir, 
the prospects held out to us are anything but brilliant, unless we substan- 
tially change our policy and substantially curtail our expenditure. Sir, 
we are in a very unhappy position. Here we have got the Government of 
India, who are responsible for the financial policy, incurring heavy expendi- 
ture, and we arc in the unfortunate position of having to vote for new tax- 
ation. Now this is a very unfortunate position ! \ think, Sir, those, who 

are responsible for heavy expenditure, should also be made responsible for 
the fresh taxation, or vice versa. I therefore hope and trust that the 
Honourable the Finance Member and the Members of the Treasury Benches 
will realise that if they ask us to vote 4or new taxation, they should also 
take us into their confidence about their financial policy about their loan and 
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about their detailed expenditure. Now I do not want to discuss Wtiy the 
financial policy, as we will have to do that in great detail when we take 
up the Finance Bill. I very strongly object to their pursuing the policy of 
contraction of money, their raising the rate of interest, their sale of Beverse •> 
Council Bills, and their raising loans at very high rates of interest in 
England. All these four policies require very serious consideration. Ido not 
want to discuss them in detail today, but \vc will have plenty of opportunity 
to discusss them wdicn we take up the Finance Bill. The Honourable the 
Finance Member, in paragraph 108 of his speech, pointed out that there wag 
some panic in India and the people were anxious to send capital from this 
country to Europe, and to stop the exodus of India capital he had to fall 
back on these four methods which I have just described. Sir, m^y I just 
draw’ the attention of the House to the fact that he could have adopted a 
much simpler method of stopping the flow of capital from India to England, 
and that would have been to change the rupee ratio. Had he simply 
changed his exchange ratio slightly at the time instead of artificially kecp< 
ing up these four methods just described, then the flow of capital from 
India to England would have been more effectively stopped. No doubt the 
stability of currency is a very important item, and every Government ought 
to guard it very jealously, but when the sick man is dying and is reduced 
to a very extreme position, then it is madness to stick to this policy and 
ruin the country. This is not my main point for discussion now; [ will 
discuss that in detail later on. 

Sir, w’o have three main sources of income and three main items of ex- 
penditure. Our three main sources of income are the Customs, the Taxes 
on Income, and the earnings from our commercial concerns, which include 
the Post Office, the Bailways, Opium, Salt and perhaps Mint and Currency 
also. Now on the expenditure side, we have also three main items — (i) thi 
]\'rilitary expenditure, (ii) the General Administration, and (iii) the Payment 
of Debt. I do not want to take up military expenditure today, as we will 
have to discuss the question in detail tomorrow; and I think by adopting 
a different policy, it is quite possible to reduce military expenditure not by 
one crore or two crores but by a substantial amount. I take up the second 
item of expenditure,' Civil Administration, which is really the important 
item for discussion today. Now’, Sir, the Inchcape ( •ommiftce was aptmintod 
in 1922-23 in order to cut down the expenditure on the administration side, 
but to our great disappointment we find that the expenditure is constantly 
grow ing. Whereas in the year 1923 it was 8*05 crores, it has now risen \o 
12 67 in the current year, that is, it has increased by about 50 per cent. 
Now if the result of the Inchcape Committee has simply been to 'ncrease 
the expenditure by 60 per cent., I would pray, for goodness sake, do not 
appoint more Eetrenchment Committees. Sir, the Honourable the Finance 
Member, in his Budget speech, suggested the appointment of a Eetrench- 
ment Committee. That suggestion was very ably discussed by Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, who pointed out, by quoting the speech of the Finance Mem- 
ber, that retrenchments are of two kinds — those due to a change in policy, 
and those due to wiser administration of the existing system. Now if this 
Eetrenchment Committee is going to discuss a change of policy including 
the military, then prpbably it wall be worth while to have it, and it may 
lead to some substantial cuts, but* if its functions on {he other hand are 
. limited only to dropping one clerk here and dropping another clerk there, 
tlien I may be permitted to contend that it will not be worth while to 
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appoint 6udli;B Committee > as the expenditure which we will then have to 
incur it will not be justified by the results. Sir, when I joined the 
Financd Committee this year, I wrote to the Secretary of the Finance 
Committee to give us more opport\mity to discuss the details of the ex- 
^ penditure. I suggested at the time that the Finance Committee should be 
* >.plit up' into three sub -committees and each sub-committoe should 
tliorouglily into the detailed expenditure of three or four Departments of thc‘ 
Government of India, but I was told that the rules in force did not permit 
of tliat, ahd it was suggested that all the eighteen or nineteen of us 
sit together and discuss only minor questions, for instance whether an inen?- 
ment of Es. 100 should or should not be given to an oflScer in Bombay or 
Burma, but the broad question whether any substantial cut could be 
made in the administration, whether the financial policy could be revised, 
was denied to the Committee; and whatever functions the Honourable the 
Finance Member may want to assign to this Eetrenchment Committee, may 
very well bo handed over to the Finance Committee, if it be permitted to 
work in sub-committees, and certain changes are made in tlie procedure. We 
Iiave seen that the Public Accounts Committee have already done very good 
work in this connection, but unfortunately their work is post mortem work : 
it is criticism indulged in when it is too late. So if more opportunities are 
given to the Finance Committee, if that Committee could go into details of 
administration and establish direct connection with the Land and 
Eevenuc Department, then it will be quite possible to effect substantial 
savings. The Finance Committee will then be in a position to scrutinise 
expenditure and find the reasons why the expenditure in the Civil 
Administration has been allowed to increase by 50 per cent., in spite of 
the recommendations of the Tnchcapc Committee to the contrary. 

Now I come to Military expenditure?. Though it is shown on jiaper that 
we have diminished the expenditure next year from 55'e30 crores to 52-00 
crores, reallv speaking, the expenditure has not diminished, because they 
pfid in another crore and 73 lakhs by the back door. This amount has been 
paid to them by the Eailw«ay Board. We can discuss it in greater detail 
tomorrow. 

Nfow the third ini])ortMnt iti’in of expenditure is the question of Debt. 
Here wc find tliat this year the interest on our ])ublic debt has incroas(3d by 
2 crores. Now this is a very disquieting feature. If -we go on raising new 
debts every year and increasing interest by two crores of rupees each year, 
we soon become bankrupt. By simple arithmetic, and the Finance 
Member is quite expert at that, it is possible to calculate the time by 
wliich the whole of the revenues of the Government of India would be used 
up in the payment of debts. This is a thing we should guard against, 
and we should not try to increase our debts and thus as a consequence 
increase the interest which wo will have to pay out of the revenues. 

Sir, I now come to the income side, and it is a thing which we ^ould 
look into in order to avoid fresh taxation. The first is the question of 
Customs. I cannot propose any substantial change today, but I may 
venture to make some suggestions which may be considered at the time wheni 
this financial arrangement in the' Bound Table Conference is taken in hand. 
The income derived from Customs is consumed entirely by the Army which 
we must maintain for the defence of Jndia. This question of defence is a 
question of importance not only for the/ people of the British India, but 
Is a question of equal importance to the Indian States. I think that I'C is 
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but just and reasonable that the IndijEm States may also be asked to coatri* 
bute for the defence of India. It will however be a point to be considered 
whether it is not possible that Customs by some arrangement with the; 
Indian States be made a Central subject and the Government of India should 
be responsible for the collection of the revenues by means of Cjustoms. 
Now, I know that there may be some difficulties in the Treaties, but when 
^ve are considering the whole constitutional question, this point can also 
be discussed. Some contribution may be made for the financial losses of 
the States, but the very important point is that the whole Customs ought 
to be arranged by the Central Government and not allowed to be managed 
by individual States. Now, Sir, no person is more qualified and can* 
appreciate the difficulties better than the Honourable the Finance) Aleinber 
himself. There are serious difficulties, and there are serious questions ol! 
smuggling and there are serious questions of hard and unfair competition in 
business on account differences in tariffs and differences in Custom 
authorities. I hope that this is a point which will seriously be taken into 
(•consideration when we begin to discuss the financial arrangements to be 
arrived at between the Central Government and the Indian States. 

Sir, the second questioji relating to the sources of income that I wish to 
take up is the question of Income-tax. This also is a question which we 
ought to discuss very carefully in the Bound Table Conference, and I am 
strongly of opinion that the collection of inc^ome-tax ought to be transferred 
to the provinces. There are so many serious difficulties in the administra- 
tion of the collection of the income-tax by the Central Government, and 
the collection would be more economical if it were left in the hands of the 
Provincial Govornmtmts. Of course, I do not want to enter into very great 
details of this particular subject, but I am perfectly convinced that tlm 
collection would certainly be ciieapcr and more effective if it were trans- 
ferred to the provinces. My second point is .... 

Mr, President: Order, order. I have allowed considerable latitucli^ to 
the Honourable Member. T should like to draw his attention to the motioSi 
now beffire the House, which proposes to censure the Government for neg- 
lecting to effect substantial retrenchments in all the Departments. It lias 
nothing to do with the Bound Table) Conference, and any remarks relating 
to it are not relevant » to the present motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I stop thi» particular part of my speech at 
this stage and will talJe it up when the opportunity arises. 

The next question which I wish to take up is the third source of income » 
— the income from Commercial concern, namely, the Post Offices, the 
Kailways, Opium and Salt, and I should add Currency and Mint. 

Mr. President; The Honourable Member should restrict his remarks to 
retrenchments in these Departments. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I just want to discuss that administration in order 
to increase the source of income. Sir, if we exercise some kind of retrench- 
ment, then we will be able to have more money available and the taxation 
will become superfluous. I first referred to the case of the Post Officjes. 
Now, Sir, the Post Qffice is a paying concern in every country and we find 
that even here in India the Post Offices yielded a revenue of 1'88 crores in 
the year 1926; in 1925 they paid 80 lakhs. Then the administration began 
to break down. .Something happened and the business suddenly began to 
he a losing concern. The result was* that, instead of yielding an income, 
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\i bfegau to show signs of serious financial losses. In the following year 
we had to pay from our own pocket 5 lakhs of rupees; in the current year 
the loss amounted to 1.59 crores, and this year we have shown a deficit of 
<)7 lakMs,^ So, this commercial concern, whicli ought to have been a source 
of profit’ to us, baa really become a source of loss to the revenues of India. 
Sir, this is a question which requires very serious consideration fi-om the 
J^]xecutive Council. This Department ought to yield an income. [ wish 
we had a special committee to inquire into the question of the income of 
I he Post Offices, as it is a very important question. Instead of having an 
income* of a crore of rupees from this Department, we are actually losing 
;v crore of rupees ; thus we are losing about 2 crores of rupees. If we could 
reform only tliis Department and save these 2 crores of rupees, then the 
j»toposed fresh taxation on income will no longer be required. 

Sir, the second point to which I would draw the attention of the House 
is the sec,ond commercial undertaking, namely, the Railways, the details of 
which we have already discussed. Sir, when I first began my rule of three 
in arithmetic, my teacher put a question to me like this. The price of a 
li(a*sc, whose age is 20 is Rs. 100, what would be the price of the horse 
whose age is 30. As a. young boy, I only applied this simple rule of arith- 
jnetic and increased the price in the ratio of 2:3. But the teacher said, I 
was wrong. He said in case of an old horse I should apply the 
rule of inverse proportion, that is to say, instead of increasing the price in 
Hie ratio of 2 :3, it should be diminished in the ratio of 3:2! Sir. I thought 
that this example of inverse ratio could be applied only to the old horse, but I 
find that this is also applicable in the case of our Railway Department. I 
will just give you the figures. I have before me the figures supplied by the 
Financial Secretary (pages 46 and 47). In the year 1923, our capital in- 
vestment was 517 crores ; in the following year our capital rose to 537 crores 
and it went on every year. Today it is 745 crores of rupees. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is still going on about the 
revenue of the Railway Department. The motion before the House is what 
rct'f’enchments should be effected in the various Departments. If the 
Honourable Member will restrict himself to the motion before the House, 
he will be in order. I cannot allow him to discuss the Railway Budget 
which has already been disposed of. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed: The point which I was pressing is this, that the 
Executive (Council ought to carry on retrenchments in commercial concerns. 
Tf the retrenchment is carried on thoroughly in all the commercial con- 
(*erns, and particularly in the Post Office and the Railways, then the new 
taxation will not be needed. That is really the point which I want to make 
out, and from this point of view I say that, though our capital investment 
on Railways is increasing year after vear, our income from tlie Railway 
Board has been steadily diminislujd during the last eight years. I would 
like the Honourable Member just to refer to the figures supplied to us on 
page 28. In the year 1923-24 they gave 6.44 crores; this year they hive 
reduced it to 5.36 crores. Therefore I want to conclude by saying that if 
our commercial concerns are better managed, if instead of giving us a 
loss, they are administered at a profit, and if we arc to make some retrench- 
ment in the civil administration and also in our Army, then fresh taxation 
will not be required. 

The Assembly then adjourned for launch till Hdlf Past Two of the 
Clock. • ' 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Cloot 
Mr. President in the Chair. • • 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I thank 
you for giving me this opportunity to speak in this debate. I am not 
quite sure though, if we on this side of the House can serve any useful* 
purpose by moving these cuts. We have been moving these cuts from 
year to year, and I can almos^t imagine my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, laugliing in his sleeve and saying to himself, what sifnple fools 
are these that they should bo moving these cuts when nothing comes out 
of it at all! All ihe same. Sir, I noticed, and other Honourable Membei^i 
in the House must have noticed as w'ell, that Sir (Teorge Schuster for tlu 
last few days has been somewhat haunted by the nightmare of his suc- 
cessors. Well, Sir, if nothing else will do it, I hope that that • troubled 
vision might, at any rate, induce him to take up a different attitude 
towards tlie proposals which are brought forward from the non-official 
Benches. . Sir, we move cuts, we offer our suggestions, we make our 
comments, but what do we get in return? Beyond the formal courtesy 
of SI very polite reply, — and even that we sometime miss, — ^we do not get 
very much further. The executive is irresponsible and irresponsive. Wo 
have nonetheless a duty to perform, be it no more than performing what 
I might call the mere lyrical function of speaking out our minds. 

Sir, I believe it was Mr, (now. Sir) Arthur MeWatters who in his 
evidence before the Hilton-Young Currency Commission stated that India 
had reached the limit of her taxable capacity. That was five years ago, 
in 1925. Since then, during the quinquennium that has followed, I believe 
the Honourable the Finance Member will admit that the economic deteriora- 
tion of India has been both acute and widespread. If that be so, I ask, 
Sir, if India in 1925 was not in a condition to bear more taxes, is not 
she much less fitted today to support any additional burden? All the 
same, the Honourable the Finance Member, through callous indiffererfce. 
or for some other reason, I do not know', has thought it proper, and neces- 
sary, too, from his point of view, to impose a further burden this year. 
What is that burden? Sir, you remember that last year, some additional 
taxes were imposed' and taking the taxes which were imposed last year, 
with the additional taxes which are proposed this year, I believe the burden 
wull not amount to anything less than 22 crores of rupees. When I say 
that, I w’ould point out that the proceeds of some of the taxes which 
were levied last year exceeded the estimates of the Honourable the 
Finance Member. It may be that this year, too, the estimates which 
he has made will prove to be under-estimates. If that be so, the burden 
will be all the heavier. Sir, T venture to submit that, before you pro- 
ceed to add to the burdens of the Indian taxpayer, you should satisfy 
yourself and satisfy the public that you have done all that was possible 
in the way of retrenchment. T remember, Sir, having read somewhere 
that there arc three things w^hich always do stretch, — ^the first is, a story 
oft repeated, the second is, a scrupulous man’s point, the third is, the 
conscience of a hypocrite. Sir, I believe the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster would wish us to add a fourth to the list, that is, the Indian 
taxpayer’s cap.acity. I wish, however, to w’am the Honourable the 
Finance Member that* that taxable pspacity has reached! almost the break- 
ing point, a point at which what is called the law” of diminishing returns 
wrill probably begin to operate. In that case, it may turn out that the 
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new taxation will nicau that you are killing the goose that lays the golden 
^ claim that there is no scope fpr more taxation, and the 
Honotr§ble the Finance Member will forgive me if I say that we, on this 
side of the House, find it very difficult to believe that he is really earnest 
or serious about retrenchment, or that he has been as thorough or as 
^ quick as he might have been in his plans for economy. Sir, I was just 
looking at the speech which the Honourable the Finance Member made in 
this House last year, and in that speech he dealt with this question of 
retrenchment. What is it that he then stated? He reminded the House 
that in the previous year, that is to say in 1929, he had given them an 
undertaking to make “a close scrutiny and survey of the growth of expen- 
diture during the past five years**. That was in 1929. The following year, 
in 1930, what was the outcome of that? What did he say? He said 
ihat reports had been prepared for each Department. The inquiry had not, 
however* been completed. All the same, the Finance Member was con- 
vinced that the materials which he had obtained were sufficient to enable 
him to say, — had better quoted his own words : 

“A good deal remains to be done in the way of completing ihe details of this 
inquiry, but T have gone far enough to come to the conclusion that for various reasons 
we cannot count on being able to find any substantial margin for reduction in the 
cost of the civil administration of the Central Government.** 

Sir George Schuster was not still to be daunted : he would still pursue 
his quest for economy, though he knew well enough that in his opinion 
there was no room for retrenchment. What he did, therefore, was to 
announce that the Government had decided to appoint a special officer to 
complete the inquiry. The position, then, was this. In 1929 there was the 
undertaking for a close investigation. Then, in 1930 it was said that 
lleports had been received from the Departments, then there was the 
decision to appoint a special officer. That special officer was api)ointed 
in the person of Mr. Jukes. What came out of that? If you look at 
])aragraph 45 of Sir George Schuster’s Budget speech, you will find ho 
rqfers to that. Mr. Jukes’ Report is not yet complete and is not yet 
before us! The Finance Member tells us that “for reasons beyond our 
(f.6., the Government's) control”, it has not been possible to place that 
Report before the Honourable Members of this House up to now. That 
IS how this thing has been going on. And if in the face of these facts, 
we on this side of the House are disposed to accept the statements and 
assurances of the Finance Member with a grain df salt, — of the' taxed 
salt of India — ^I believe he will forgive us. Now, Sir, this year a further 
promise is made to us. We had a special officer last year. In addition 
to that, we are now given a Retrenchment Committee — a sop to this 
House. All the time though, be it noted, the Finance Member keeps on 
reiterating his view that there is no margin, at any rate no substantial 
margin, left for further economies in the civil administration. That is^ I 
say, not the right way of setting about this business, at any rate that 
IS not the way which appeals to us. Sir, we know how the Inchcape 
Committee had set about their business. If you want to retrench, T say, 
you can retrench, and it should bo unnecessary for you to have resort 
ito these expedients or these excuses for delaying o^ for evading action. 
Sir, in paragraph 75 of his speech the Finance Member, referring to the 
position this year, says: 

“Expenditure anfl revenue returns will have to be carefully wafiched, and if condi- 
tions show signs of deterioration, it may •bc' necessary lo take interim measures to 
counteract them.** 
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May I ask in all humility, what was done during the previous year? 
Was it not apparent to the Honourable the Finance Member, as the year 
progressed from month to month, that deterioration was proceeding at rf 
devastating pace? And still what are the interim measures which he 
had taken for the purpose of counteracting that tendency? -Beyond 
appointing a special officer who has not yet completed his inquiry, nothing 
further seems to have been done. Sir, I do not wish to go into details, 
but I might just give you a few instances which occur to me only by 
way of typical illustrations to show how it is possible to effect some 
economy in the civil administration, only if you have the will to do it. 
I will take a Department with wffiich the Finance Member is. familiar. 
1 will first take the post of Controller of Civil Accounts, a very highly 
paid officer. May I ask why, if the situation was so bad, it was not 
found possible to hold that post in abeyance, as had been done once 
during the war when Mr. Alder held the post? Take, then, the post of 
Deputy Auditor General, Administration. May I ask where is the justifi- 
cation for having this post in class I, wdien this post was originally in 
class II under the designation of Assistant Auditor General ; and especially 
when a third appointment in class I under the Assistant Auditor General 
has been added to the office? Then, Sir, I ask, do you really require 
a separate Chief Auditor, in the rank of an Accountant General, for each 
of the two liailways in Calcutta, the East Indian Kailway and the Eastern 
Bengal liailway, with a Deputy for each of these Eailways in class I? 
I doubt if the Chief Auditor and the Deputy have more than a couple of 
hours* w'ork each, especially in the Eastern Bengal Railway. Is it not 
possible to combine the functions of statutory audit for these two Rail- 
ways in one officer, one Chief Auditor, with two Deputies to help him, 
one for cficli of these Railways? Then, Sir, in the Standing Finance 
Committee I found that there was a post of Financial Adviser for ?ihe 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. I believe I am correct in saying — 
I am speaking subject to correction — that in a province the Accountant 
General performs the functions also of a Financial Adviser. If in a pro- 
vince the Accountant General can act also as a Financial Adviser, is it 
very necessary that. a small Department like the Pos/ts and Telegraphs 
should have a separate officer (in Accountant GeneraPs rank) as Financial 
Adviser, which means a larger establishment and larger costs? What 
again, is the object in having the post of Deputy Accountant General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, in class I? This office is not bigger or 
more important than other Postal audit offices, where the Deputy Account- 
ant General in charge gets class II pay. Then, Sir, I find that there is 
a craze for extending the commercial system of accounting to every Depart- 
ment, which of course means increased costs. The Postal Department, 
for instance, is now treated on a commercial basis. I am a layman, but 
I suppose a commercial concern is one in which there has been outlay 
with a view to get a return on it, but if it is all a question of rendering 
services, that does' not make a concern commercial. Why, then, should 
the Postal Department be treated as coming within the category of a 
commercial concern?. There is very little outlay of a, capital nature in 
that Department. The thing is as -absurd as if you treated the Roads and 
Buildings Branch of the Public Works Department on a commercial basis. 
I can quite understand the Irrigation Branch being regarded as a com- 
mercial concern; so also the Railways, and also the Army for the purpose* 
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of comparison of cost with such expenditure in other countries, but what 
justificrftion is there for treating the Postal Department as a commercial 
concern? Could you not save the costs by abandoning that policy? I 
say that for the purpose of accounting the Postal Department should be 
• separated from the Telegraph Branch, in the same way as the Roads 
and Buildings Branch is separated from the Irrigation Branch. I am 
referring to these only by way of illustration. I maintain that your 
administration is top-heavy/ it has been made purposely top-heavy and 
beyond some soft and sympathetic words from the Finance Member and 
the other Members of Government, we have had no further satisfaction 
by way of real effective retrenchment. I say, that will not do. The 
only consolation is this : we are wo hope, commg to the end of this blessed 
regime, ihc grave of the Bureaucracy is being dug; we can almost hear 
the thud of the spade and the music of the knell. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Its place will be taken by another bureaueracy. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Sir, the Finance Member has been profuse in his 
anxiety to assure us that all that is pos^sible is being and will be done 
in tlie way of retrenchment, but we do not find any evidence that any 
measures have been taken for a substantial cut in the salaries. The 
Finance Member referred to this matte«* in the cours^e of his speech, but 
what did he say? That this would mean — ^if there was to be a cut in 
the salaries — that we should be cutting at the roots of confidence in the 
good faith of Government and be likely to create a feeling of uncertainty 
in the public services. May I ask, how is it that such considerations 
have not stood in the way of similar cuts being given effect to in other 
countries'? In Germany, in England, and even in Argentine, there have 
begn such reductions, but wc never heard any such plea of impairment 
of confidence in the good faith of Government there. 


I will not go into tlu', question, as the Honourable the Finance Member 
has not gone into it in his speech, as to whether or not India is having 
to pay for a very costly administration, much moit costly than she 
needs. All the same, I do not see why the Finance Member should not 
hjjve taken courage in both hands and proposed a substantial cut in 
salaries. At any rate, that would have given some earnest of the* 
bond fides of Government; that would have shown that Government were 
prepared to make a sacrifice themselves before calling for a sacrifice* 
bom others. Sir, there has been recently in other countries such a thing 
ns a sacrifice tax. The salaries^ and the scales of salaries remain as they 
are, but a sacrifice tax is imposed to bring down the net payments to a 
level commensurate with the economic position of the country and with 
the severe drop in prices. Such a tax can be removed or rnay be lightened, 
if prices# again soar to giddy heights or the country attains an increasing 
measure of prosperity. I should have expected, Sir, that an apprecia- 
tion of the country’s state of finances# as well as of the increased purchasing 
pow’er of money wx)uld have impelled tho Government officers to come 
forward themselves and voluntarily submit to a sacrifice tax, thus setting 
an example in retrenchment. Before you think of imposing additional 
burdens on the Indian taxpayer who is already overburdened, it is only 
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just and fair that you should satisfy the public that you have id^ne all 
that was possible in the way of reducing your own e^enditure. There 
i9f no indication of that in the Budget speech of the Finance Member, or 
in the Budget policy of the Government. The British Chancellor of the* 
Exchequer did not hesitate to take such drastic steps even at the risk of 
great unpopularity in his own party. What we too want is . such 
measures — ^not halting measures, not measures which will prove .futile, not 
special officers and special committees; we want action; we want action 
resolute and radical, which will bring about a substantial lightening of the 
taxpayers* burdens. That is what we want, and that ia what we so sadly 
miss. 


Sir, a favourite argument for delaying action on these lines is that wc 
arc now face to face with constitutional changes of a very important 
character that the whole future is in the melting pot, and therefore; we 
cannot think of retrenchment at this stage. I do not think that is a fair 
argument to put forward. How does this question of carrying on the day 
to day administration depend necessarily on what the future constitution 
may be? Coming changes in the constitution did not stand in the way 
of the appointment of special officers — of the duplication, triplication and 
multiplication of services. Why should they, then, stand in the day of 
retrenchment, if you are really keen on retrenchment? Mr. Jukes was put 
on this job. I do not know if Mr. Jukes was keen on this job, or the 
Government were keen that Mr. Jukes should do his job ; but what we know 
is this; that Mr. Jukes had been superseded by Mr. Burdon as Auditor 
General, and some job had to be found for Mr. Jukes. Whether that 
affords a true explanation of the special duties which were put on Mr. 
Jukes, is more than I can say. But this is how things have been going on, and 
that is the state of things against which we on this side of the House deem 
it our duty to enter our most emphatic protest. 

Sir Hugh Cocke. (Bombay : European) : Sir, I just want to say a few 
words on this retrenchment cut which has been moved by the Honourable 
the Leader of the Opposition. While we realise in this quarter of the House 
that a considerablo amount has been done by the Finance Member in the 
interests of retrenchment and he has shown, I think, very cFearly from his 
Budget speech and in other ways that he has had retrenchment very much 
on his mind, we are not satisfied that everything that could have been 
done has been done, and we are therefore going to support this token cut 
against the Government. I do not want to enter into a lot of detail, 
although perhaps the Honourable the Finance Member may well complain 
if we support a cut of this nature without having specific items to which to 
refer — cases in which wc consider expenditure should have been cut 
down. 1 can only deal today with general figures and I look at the ex- 
penditure of the Tncome-tax Department. I take the four years’ figures 
which are given in this Explanatory Memorandum, and I 9ee an increase 
in the expenditure qn running the Income-tax Department from 65J lakhs 
m 1927-28, to* 77J lakhs for the Budget year, an increase of Es. 11,66,000, 
in collecting much the same figure of revenue. It is true the Budget figure 
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of revenue for the coming year in a good deal higher than the year 1027-28» 
but jLdo not imagine that will jnstify any enlargement of establishment. 
The !]nijance Meniber has told ue that a lot of increased expenditure is due 
to the normal iiiAeases of staff pay. To some extent these Departments 
are new or they have been considerably enlarged in the last ten years and 
• the Income-tax Department has in particular, and of course you have got 
the greater part of the staff subject to their normal increases, and that 
gives you an automatic increase which is very difficult to reduce. One 
can only suggest in those cashes that some of the higher posts should be 
flit out from a business point of view. The reply to that may be that the 
•3 pm there under contract and he cannot be got rid of. All 

that T can say is iliat no Department of Government really 
ought to be run on lines that you cannot retrench the expenditure in the 
fstablifthrnents. It ought to be possible to have a sufficient number of 
IK'ople under &hort contract so that you could cut out various persons at 
short notice and so reduce your expenditure when necessary. 


Then in the Civil administration again, T referred to the ligures tho other 
day. They fallowed in the four years an increase from 1 1 crores ‘20 lakhs 
io 13 crores 10 lakhs, an increase of very nearly 2 crores in four years. 
Miscellaneous expenditure also increased from 3 crores 75 lakhs to ju^t over 
4 crores in the Budget year. All the figures show an upward tendency, 
whereas one would have hoped, in view of the depre^swon that exists, that 
it would have been possible to have got all these figures down to a point 
nearer to those with wliich I make comparisons of three or four y(‘ars ago. 
I know the difficulties in the way. I also know that the Honourable the 
Finance Member has done a lot towards this issue, but we feel, in view of 
the protests we have had from our constituents mostly in the bigger towna, 
that at a time when their emoluments have been cut down and their 
bonuses extinguished, they arc called upon to pay a considerably enhanced 
t:i*kaiion, naturally retrenchment must be pressed over and over again 
upon the Government. We pressed it last year, and we desire to press it' 
again this year and wc &hall continue to press it until the taxation on tlio 
community we represent becomes less burdensome. 


Sirdar Haxbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikli)* : Sir, we heard the 
Honourable the Finance IMembe.r say that there was no possvibility of any 
ffppreciablc reduction in expenditure either by stopping wastage or by 
reduction of staff or salaries of officials in the Government of India. I 
would like to take some of the Depariments one by one, where, I think, a 
large percentage of reduction in expeiiditure is possible. During the dis- 
cussions in -the Standing Finance Committee we came across the Posts 
and Telegraphs^ Department, where wc found that in the Budget for 
1030-31 provision was made for 50 lakhs. Up to the end of November, 
when eight months of the year had passed, only 16 lakhs had been^ spent, 
while in the ordinary course 40 lakhs should have been &pent. The ex- 
planation came forth that they tried to spend all the? money during the 
last four months of the year. I have come across privately many cases 
where, about the end of’ February, letters were received by the Depart- 
ments from the head of the Departmejnt pointing out thafin the previous 
year so much money was sanctioned and asking them why they had not 
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spent it till then, and saying that they must try and spend' it be/ole the 
Slst of March. I 'personally think, Sir, that this is not a policy of retrench- 
ment, this is not the way for carrying on the administration of the Goy- 
ernment profitably, but this is an attempt deliberately to was^e public 
money. It is for the officers of the subordinate Departments to ask for 
money when they want it, and it is not for the administrative departmenta 
to call upon their subordinate offices to spend the sanctioned “amount 
within a certain time ; in fact administrative Departments &houl& not allow 
the money to be spent by the subordinate offices in any way they like. 
In many other cases in regard to new items of expenditure, when we asked 
them if they could not reduce it by some substantial lump cuts say of 
2 lakhs out of 8 or 0 lakhs, they readily agreed without pausing for a single 
moment for a cut of 2 lakhs. That shows, Sir, that there is too much of 
over-budgeting in all the Departments, and if a thorough inquiry is made 
into the whole affair by the Finance Department, a lot of wastage could 
be stopped and the administration could be carried on at much less expense 
than at present. 


Then for ordinary police stations in New Delhi, we found that in the 
Demands for Grants they wanted about 1 lakh and 50 thousand rupees for 
a building consisting of about ten rooms. Now, there could Have been a 
lot of saving in that if an attempt towards economy had been made. For 
instance, about 87 lakhs has been spent for the Council House, and it 
could certiiinly have been built much cheaper, con&idcring the poverty of 
India, and without much grandeur or beautification of the place. Sir, from 
the Finance Department we got letters of just this size (here the Hon-* 
ourable Member showed the uv/.e of the paper and also of the cover with 
his hands) and an envelope of about 2 feet long by 9 inches wide, as thick as 
Serge. There could certainly be; a lob of saving in printing and stationery 
if real economy is observed. 


Then in the Army and the Eailwayw, as has been admitted by Lord 
Eawlinson, about 2,000 officers are simply kept there to provide occupa- 
tion for professional Army families of England, so that these people must be 
provided with opportunity to keep up their family tradition and remain 
here. Sir, there is so much good material available among the martial 
race&i of India that we could easily avail ourselves of the experience of the 
States where they have been keeping armies for centuries and centuries, 
and wc) could, by putting Indian officers in charge, reduce much of the 
military expenditure. Sir, the allowances, overseas pay and other extra 
emoluments the English officers are paid impos^e some sort of discrimina- 
tion. The majority of the persons wKb are Indians in these services also 
keep their families and children in England for education, Their families 
go to England, but they do not enjoy the same privileges regarding pas- 
sage concessions,..etc., as their European brother officers, and I think, con- 
sidering the high rate of salaries paid in India and during the present period 
of economic depression, we could quite profitably request the European 
officials to make sAme sort of sacrifice in the general interests of the 
country which they have the hondur to serve and whose salt they eat every 
day— i think these people should be asked to give up the special privilege:- 
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for as long a period ns the present depression continues, and T am sure that 
in thi| w'ay a lot of reduction could be effected.. 

Then I came ‘across during the discussions in the Standing Finance 
Committee an item regarding Baluchistan. There is only one Executive 
•Engineef in the Irrigation Department, and to superintend his work a 
Sui'crintending Enginjeer ha& been appointed on a huge salary. It would have 
been nruch better had they given the Executive Engineer one or two more 
Sub-DivisiUnal officers# to help him in his work rather than appoint a 
Superintending Engineer on a huge salary to supervise the work of an 
Executive Engineer. 


Then again, Sir, in the Public Works Department we find that the 
etaff whfch was appointed when the construction of New Delhi was first 
taken in hand has not been reduced though the construction of this new 
city is practically completed; on the other hand, the staff has been increas* 
edj though the work is almost completely finished and only maintenance is 
required. Today we got the answer that about Rs. 17 lakhs# is the cost of 
the establishment of the rublic Works Department for New Delhi alone 
and another 19 lakhs for other maintenance. 1 think in the whole of the 
Punjab, the Roads and Buildings Branch does not cost so much for 
establishments. After all. the Punjab is a much bigger 
this New Delhi city, and yet the expenditure incurred on^e P. W. D. 
establishment is very much less than is incurred by the P- W. D. of New 
Delhi on one city alone. It may be the headquarters of the Govemmen 
of India, but no other country, even the nchest m the world, tned 
to waste money like this simply for the sake of grandeur and beautification 
of the city and roads. I have during my five years stay m Engird never 
cliS acrL during the bad weather months like November, December 
3 Jarr^ any proposal put forward by the British Government that 

iliev should move to some other place having a better jA 

n ^ fti- Tnrouav Nor has the French Government ever suggested 

p on., inSndin. which 

have this bureaucratic over-burdening thp peasantry of India 

single penny they can get hold I hill station to 

with heavy “ Year. We do not grudge the Governors 

spend seven months there eve y Members of the Executive Council 
and the Governor General, o Departments at Delhi by 

going there, and they could deal ■ g-ying could be effected there, 
telegraph, telephone and post J this city, and Es. 86 

15 crores of rupees have j tenant ^and still the Government of 

lakhs are spent annually on in the year. That I should 

India utilises this ’^®'^ ®'*Ahc'publi? trustee money which is in their charge 
(?all a scandalous waste of the p ; hndo-pt is so excessive considering 

.jd I Mri, tW not iryine to 

the income per head of the pop ^ Retrenchment Com- 

roduce the expenditure, fhey being able to carry out any 

mittee, but there is no ch“nc® gglaries. When the Honourable the 

reduction either in* thq staff o think there is anv use in our ap- 

Finance Member tolls " V^tiLue^wt? the Goo^^^^ are not 
pointing a Retrenchment Committee, wnen 
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prepared to help us. They are experts in the matter, and they could help 
us if they wished, as all countries in such years try to do. It is not the less 
spending of money in the Government of India which will reduce the credit 
of India in the eyes of the world, but I think it is the over-taxatibn of the* 
masses. It will bring the machinery of Government to a standstill 
and the country’s financial condition to a state of bankruptcy in a few 
years if you continue the present rate of taxation and increase the burden 
upon the taxpayer every year without any corresponding reduction in 
expenditure. 

With these remarks I conclude, but I request Government that they 
should try their level best, through the advice of their expert officers in the 
Departments available, to reduce as far as possible over-expenditure and 
avoid over-budgeting by a reduction in the staff and salaries. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : As the motion under discussion relates to substantial retrench- 
ment in fill Departments, I hope that I shall not be out of order if I make 
a few observations on the dire necessity for retrenchment in the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments. Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas, said 
a little while ago that the Postal and Telegraph Department ought not 
to bo treated as a commercial concern. I hold altogether the opposite 
view. It must be treated purely as a commercial concern, and ought to 
be made not only a self-supporting but a paying concern. As a matter of 
fact, the Department did contribute something to the general revenues 
till a few years ago, but, unfortunately, for the last seven or eight years 
it has been continuously losing very much. I find at pages 12 and 18 of 
the Explanatory Memorandum supplied to us, that the Postal Depart- 
ment worked in the year 1927-28 at a loss of Es. 26*15 lakhs in the year 
1928-29 at Es. 53*84 lakhs and in 1929-80 at Es. 62*45 lakhs. In*tlui 
current year the revised Budget estimates show a deficit of more tliaii 
double of the previous year’s loss, namely, Es. 136*86 lakhs, and we have 
budgeted for a still larger deficit of Es. 141*19 lakhs for the ensuing year. 
You will see therefore that for a series of years the deficit has been 
mounting up enoraiously. The Honourable the Finance Member stated 
that he had given instructions to all Departments to make effective retrench- 
ments in their Budget proposals, but what do we see from the figups 
placed before us ? The total working expenses of the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments are, as disclosed in the figures, Es. 16 lakhs more for the 
ensuing year than for the current year. If this is an earnest of the re- 
trenchment that is going to bo effected under the orders of the Finance 
Member, I really do not know where we shall land ourselves. 

Sir, I said that this Department ought to be made a paying concern. 
In England there was a net gain of £10-125 millions in the year 1980-81 
from the Postal and Telegraph Departments. Sir, it is the same British 
Government that Wlministcrs this country and I wonder why they should 
not take a lesson from their experience in Great Britain. I took some 
trouble to find out »how the Postal Department wqs working in the 
Colonies. In ‘Australia, though m the year 1927-28 there was a loss of 
£88,000 and odd, they made a large profit of £820,920 in the year 1926-27 
and £119,821 in 1925-26. So, in Australia the Postal and Telegraph 
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Department has been a steady source of income to the Government. I find 
that #ie system of collecting annual returns in Canada and South Africa 
altogetlfer varies from our system iii certain relevant items of revenue going 
to other Departments, and therefore it was impossible for me to get the 
correct figures. I am sure that, as those Colonies are self-governing 
• c'ounfcries, very strict control is maintained and you may take it for granted 
that the Department must bo paying. 

I aYn inedined to think that there is no inducement, no incentive for 
the Director General to clTcct retrenchment. His salary is non- voted and 
wliy should he botlier? The fundamental principle of administration, if 
yon refer to Kaufilyn's Arfha Sastra, you w'ill find that every Depart- 
ment must he made, as far as possible, self-supporting. Here the ad- 
ministration is irresponsible. It looks as if he has instructions to put up 
the expenses as much as possible. Olherwise, why should he sit quiet 
v'hilc there is ample scope for retrenchment? At any rate, he has not 
(lone anything, and this, T think, is inexcusable, to make the Department 
self-supporting.' 

Sir, it is bigb time to dticide how the large defioit should be made up. 
There are two ways of doing this, either by additional taxation, or by 
retrenchment. So far as this Department is concerned, additional taxation 
is out of the question. Sir, I know the time was not long ago when 
the postcard was sold at three pies and an ordinary embossed cover at 
six pies. Now, wo have doubled the prices. So also, in the case of tele- 
grams, the charge for ordinary messages was six annas, and for express 
only it was twelve annas. The rates have now been doubled. Therefore, 
any proposal to further increase these rates is not practicable. The only 
('.curse open then, is reduce the cost of establishment, we strongly hold 
that the salaries of officers in the Department arc very high, higher than 
is desirable and warranted, in spite of the declarations of the Honourable 
the Finance Member. The Honourable tlie Finance Member said in his 
sjjeech : 

“If Honoura]t)l(^ Members will tT'oiihle to compare fr^uros for other countries, they 
will, I think, ronvinco themselves that the aHminislration of Infli.'V has hith(»rto beett 
carried out, on the whole, at a very low co.st.“ 

We beer to disagree from him. It is distinctly the other way. I remem- 
ber to have road in the Modern Tteview sometime ago a comparative 
«^tatement of salaries of Govermnent servants in all countries of the world. 
Unfortunately I am not able to place it before the iHonsci now, but I 
undertake to send a copv to the Dirc^clor General or the Finance Member 
whoever wants it. There it is categorically shewn that the siilaries pre- 
vailing in this country are very much larger than those prevailing in other 
parts of the world. As a matter of fact, India has the heaviest administra- 
tion. 

Now, it must be remembered that the present seale is the effect of 
increments given under nbnormnl conditions. These increases were given, 
when the prices of foodstuffs and other necessaries were at a very high 
rate. Now that the prices have come down hv B6 per cent, and conditions 
are normal, there is absolutely no harm in reducing or restoring the salaries 
to the old scale. It has been suggested by my .Honourable friends here 
that the salaries should be reduced on a telescopic basis. That is, those 
getting Rs. 1,000 and over may be asked to give up ?.“) per cent, those that 
get Rs. 600 and over 15 per cent, and those that get Rs.'BO and over 10 
per cent. That will not ccrtainlv work as a great hardship on these people. 
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Mr. B. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : Do you suggest i^his in 
addition to income-tax? * 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Yes, certainly. As my Honourable friend Mr. 
Rangachariar said, officers are the only peojde in the Assembly who show 
smiling face because they have no cares. Now that the question ‘'has been* 
asked, I shall tell you I know a few Government servants, particularly 
of the Postal Department, who meet all their ordinary expenses* out of 
their travelling allowances and other things. They save the whole of their 
salary. T shall give you an illustration of how some of them behave. It 
M’as brought to my notice by a correspondent the other day that one ©f 
the Sni)crinl(‘ndents was travelling in the second class with a third class 
tieket or even without it and was surcharged. He must have drawn from 
the Government travelling allowance at the rate of one and threc.-Zifths first 
class. 

Mr. H. A. Sams (Dircctor-Goncral, Posts and ‘Pelegraphs) : ^Phat may 
occasionally happen, hut it is entirely against the rules of the Department. 
The officer who does that is looked on as dishonest and is punished. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: 1 have gol with Tim the letter from my corn's- 
j)oruh*nt who ask('d nu' to pift an inierpcllation in thir; Assembly. I di^l 
not do so because I thought it was a purely persojial matter. 1 will for- 
ward that letter to my Honourable friend Mr. Bams if ho wants it. Here 
is another instance of an item of expense which could be curtailed. My 
correspondent wi’ote to mo that the quarU'Vs of ilic Postmaster of Calicut 
liave been lying vacant for two years, he living elsewhere, and are being 
used as a cowshed. This was brought to the notice of the Postmaster 
General at Madras, hut no notice has yet been taken. The Depiulment 
pays at the rate of Rs. 80 or so per month as rent. If the Postmaster 
does not want the building, why keep it? 

I made a calculation to find out what th(i salaries of all the servants 
in the Postal and Telegraph Department, who ai*e getthig 
more than lls. 30, (joirie to. Fi'om the entries between pages 15 and 74 
and 120 to 128 of the statements T find that the total comes to the tune of 
about 5-55 crores. I have entirely left out all items of salaries, which 
range between Rs.' 10 and Rs. 100, and there may be many in them which 
are more than 30 rupees. You will find, if the accounts are more closely 
and carefully examined, the total exceeds Rs. 5*55 crores. If you reduce 
the salary by an average of 10 per cent., you will effect a saving of 55 
lakhs. On the expenditure side of the statement you find all kinds of entrfes. 
You have got the salaries of establishment, items such as house rent, cost 
of passages, hill journey allowances, travelling allowance, honoraria, pay- 
ments on account of medical treatment, rates and taxes, liveries and 
uniforms, purchase and repair of furniture, and over and above all thes(^ 
there is another item called “Other contingencies'*’. Though no details 
are given, it is not innocent as it looks. I took pains to total up these 
“other contingencies”. You will be surprised to find that they come to 24*12 
lakhs. This is the nature of the “other contingencies” for which no details 
are given which you are asked to swallow' in entirety. You can easily cut 
10 per cent, out of this, in wdiich case you will easily get a saving of 2*4 
lakhs. Then, Sir, ,there is the Stores Purchase. T find that you have 
budgeted 50 lakhs for Stores Piychases. The prices' of all commodities 
have gone down very considerably and you can easily cut this down by 
at least 15 per cent. This saving comes to 7*5 lakhs. On the whole you 
will be able to effect a saving of at least 65 lakhs if my proposals are 
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out of the net loss of 1-41 crores as estimated in the Budget 
for the itnsuing year you deduct this 6o lakhs, you will then want . only 
tlio amount requifed lo meet the interest charges which come to about 87 
J;ikhfi of rupees. If these suggestions are acceptable to the authorities, the 
• Department may be made at least self-supporting on the revenue account.. 
All oarncsi endeavour has to bo made and I request that the Financ'o Mem- 
ber M ill see his W’ay to resiiond to our wishes which arc put forM ard with 
tlie beat motives and intentions. 

Mr. H. A. Sams: ^iay I at once repudiate the suggestion that I have 
ever been instructed to keep up expenses? It is an entirely untrue sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded J3istrii;ts and Chittoor: 
Noii-Muliaminadan Kural) : Tlic cut before the Bouse is that the Demand 
under the head ‘^Executive Councir* be reduced by Its. 100, to discuss the 
.jiiestioii of a substantial retrenchment in all Departments. Now, the 
cut takes note of the retnuicliment that has been made, as pointed out 
in the Budget speech. This cut has reference to the absence of a sub- 
stantial retrenchment of expenditure in all Departments. Now, this cut 
(overs a very wide field, but today I will confmo myself to only two De- 
partments, that is the military and the civil ].)epartments, because these 
Departments, carry away a lot of inonej’ — military administration expenses 
to the extent of nearly crores, and civil administration expenses to the 
(ixtent of o7 crores. Now, with regard to tli65 military expenses, the 
Honourable the Finance Member has pointed out that ho has made a out of 
nearly 53 lakhs odd under the modernization and mochauization scheme, 
and also 113 lakhs under other expenses. Now, T shall presently 
point out to the House that this is not really a substantial c\it. About 
four years ago the Military Department asked for Es. 10 crores to he ex- 
fU'iided on modernization and mechanization of the Army over and above 
the usual expenditure. What the Finance Member did was to tell the 
Military Department tbat he could not grant Es. 10 crores straightaway in 
one year, because the expenses v^ere already too heavy under the military 
head, but that they should agree to spreading this 10 crores of rupees over 
a period of four years, so that the Military Department might spend at 
the rate of Es. crores every year for four years. • Tims the (lovem- 
ment have stabilised the expenses of the Military Department at 55 crores 
ffiir four vears. Then last year the Honourable the Finance Member point- 
ed out that lie had effected a reduction of nearly Es. 80 lakhs under military 
expenditure. When, however, you examine tlie question you find it was 
not really a reduction, because, instead of spreading the mechanization pro- 
cess over four years, he has only spread over five years the money which 
fliey have got to spend on thp modernization and mechanization scheme. 
8o also this year the Honourable the Finance Member has shown that he 
has further reduced the expenditure to the extent of Es. 54 lakhs. That 
again is not real reduction of expenditure, because ho has spread the 
amount that the Military Department,, has to spend lyider modernization 
and mechanization over a further period of one year. 
Then, Sir, with regard to the Es. 113 lakhs that has been shown as having 
been saved under H)he other cenoral expenses in the ?iame Department the 
Finance Member has in his Budget spe'ech shown that the saving was due 
to the fall in prices of agricultural produce and to some other causes. When, 
^ir, the Eetrencliment Committee . fixed military expenditure at Es. 50 
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crores they could never have meanti to stabilise it at that figure if ftiey had 
anticipated, as they never did, that there would bo suet an abnormal fall 
in prices, as has happened today. At that time the index figure was nob 
150, as the Leader of the Opposition has pointed out, but it Vas 175/ 
Now the index figure is down at 100, that is, at the pre-war level, and we 
have got the authority of one of the Members who served on the Ilo- 
trenchment Committee, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who the* other day 
said that if they had ever anticipated that the prices would fall to as low 
as the pre-w’ar level, they would straightaway have recommended a rediie*- 
tion in the military expenditure to Rs. 40 crores. So in spite of this 
abnormal fall, the expenses are still being kept at the very high level of 
Rs. 55 crores, and this 1*13 crores is only a portion of the reduotion, and 
that too was occasioned by the fall in prices and other causes and is not the. 
result of any trouble which the Military Department or the Finance De- 
partment has taken to see that military expenses are reduced. Thus ther»‘ 
is not really any reduction in military expenditure except that which has 
been occasioned by fortuitous circumstances and not due to any efforts on 
the part of the military administration or the Finance Member, and even 
now the modernization and mechanization scheme is going merrily on. The; 
only thing is that it has been distributed over some more years. Thus there 
is one Department in which there is plenty of scope for reduction of expen- 
ses. Certainly, if the iHonourable the Finance Member anticipated this deficit 
of nearly 14 crores or 15 crores, as he ought to have, he ought to have 
applied himself to the task of reducing the military expenses at least to the 
extent recommended by the Retrenchment Committee. 

Then, I turn to the Civil administration. Here also the Finance Mem- 
ber has not tried his best to reduce the expenditure to any extent. Year 
after year the Honourable the Finance Member has been repeating that 
the Civil administration expenses have been going up very high, and “ilic 
year before last he clearly stated that there must be a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee again on the lines of the Inchcapo Retrenchment Committee to re- 
duce this ever-growing scale of expenditure in the Civil administration: 
and, though he has repeatedly told us that, what has been the effect? 1 
am sorry to submit that he has not made any great efforts to reduce ex- 
penses in this direction. Of course last year he announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jukes to suggest retrenchment, but his Report is still not 
forthcoming, and even Mr. Jukes had to enter on his task with a restricted 
Ecopo. iHe is n servant of the Government, and on the eve of his ap- 
pointment it had been pointed out to ns by the Finance Member that 
could not expect any large reduction in the Civil administration expenses— 
and so, Sir. we ctmnot lav much store on Mr. Jukes’ Report. Anv way 
his Report ha.s not been forthcoming. Now the Honourable the Finanee 
Member wants to lull us into hope bv suggesting the election of a Retrencli- 
ment Committee bv the House. Now I find from the Budget statement 
that this Committee will have to work under a limited scope. In the 
Budget speech the Finance Member says that "The primary task of the 
Retrenchment Committee will bo to investigate the possibilities of m- 
tvnnehment in the Civil Administration as examined in this Report".— 
meaning Mr.Mnke's* Report. Ro^even this Commiitee has to examine the 
Report as presented by Mr. Jukes ! That is all. The scone of the Com- 
mittee is not extensive. It is not stated that this Committee has got 
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the power and authority to look into the expenses of every part of the ad- 
ministration under the Government, military, civil or anything else. The 
scope IS very restricted. That being so, such a Committee is not at all 
necessary. If at all the Finance Member gives us a committee, it must 
be a co^nmitteo endowed with full powers to investigate into the possi- 
bilities of retrenchment in every Department. Not only that, such a 
Committee ought to have come long ago, — in fact as soon as the Honour- 
able the ^Finance Member anticipated this heavy deficit, which he must 
have done long ago, — and he ought to have appointed it long ngo so that its 
Report would have been ready by now. 

Now, Sir, the Finance Member has again stated that we cannot expect 
much rMrenohment on the side of the Civil expenditure. He says that 
out of Es. 57 crorcs, the Central Government’s share of the expenses is 
Rs. 10 crores for both the civil services and the establishments and the 
i’rovincial Governments’ share is Rs. 41 crores, and he says that even out 
of this 16 crores the civil services account for only 5 crorcs, and the re- 
mainder is accounted for by the establishment charges. Then he says he 
cannot expect much retrenchment in this direction also. Now, Sir, I 
uibmit that as regards establishment charges he has taken establishments 
as a whole, and pointed out that they include persons wlio are drawing 
Rs. 500 per month, and almost suggested that we may not effect any re- 
brenohmenf under the establishment charges. Now I may suggest to the 
Honourable Member that he can draw a line at persons drawing ’about 
Rs. 200 and make higher grades of estjiblishment available for the Retrench- 
ment Committee to effect retrenchments in. Now, Sir, ho wants to 
justify his position that we should not hope for an appreciable reduction 
in Civil expenditure because of the sanctity of contract, that is, that the 
sanctity of contracts binds us not to effect any far-reaching retrenchments 
\n expenses in the civil service administration. Well, when prices wont 
up very high, they clamoured for higher wages and the Lee Commission 
was appointed. Why was there not an application of the sanctity of cen- 
iracts then? Did not the services receive substantial inoromonts in craolu- 
nents in pursuance of the recommendations of the Loo Commission, — 
'‘Lee loot” as the Loader of the Opposition has put it? Did they not get 
?ery high wages, high omoliimonts and high inoromonts in various direc- 
ions under the Tjec Commission proposals? So wfion Iho eountry is ro 
luced to this state, is it right that we should maintain this sanctity of 
contract even when the country is going to ruin? Should tlioy not contribute 
iomething for the country in its difficultioji? Ceriainlv a Committee can go 
nto these matters and reduce expenses even in that direction. We have got 
>he example of other countries such as England and Australia, where the 
jrovernments have reduced the expenses. So. there is plenty of scope in 
'hat direction, but the Honourable the Finance Member has not taken any 
trouble to reduce the expenses. For those reasons I am glad to support 
:his motion. ^ 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster; Sir, T shalTendcavour to practise 
>ne form of economy anyhow in my reply and that ‘s the economy of 
vords. T feel that Ih'^riOurable Members have heard n^go.vl deal that I 
lave to say on this subject and T do*npt want to repeat myself too much', 
r think on the whole we can deal with the main object of this debate 
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fairly shortly. In the first place, I would like ip express my appittciation 
of the general tone of the speeches, particularly of the two opening 
speeches by the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition and by the Hon- 
ourable Member, Sir Abdur llahini. I interpret those speeches as* speech- • 
es made by men who do not wish to cause dilticulties to the Govern- 
ment but wish to aj)proacli the subject in a realistic spirit and to. ascer- 
tain in actual fact what can be done in these very difficult circurnstances. 

1 entirely reciprocate that spirit and, if 1 may say so, although 1 myself 
have been the figure chosen for criticism in a great part of this debate, I 
listened really with a great deal of appreciation to much that has been 
said, and I welcome the support which it gives to me. It is not for me 
to stand up and oppose Honourable Members w'ho are talking about re- 
trenchment. In theory, I am entirely on their side. Tf I had time 1 
could deal in greater detail witli all that has^ been said in this debate, 
because T think 1 might find an effective answer to all these details. The 
trouble is that wlien you look at the picture as a whole, that picture as a 
w'hole is unsatisfactory. But 1 wdsh Honourable Members would appre- 
ciate that it is very easy to talk about retrenchment in general; it is 
extraordinarily difficult to carry it out in particular, i have been taken 
to task for not giving effect to as active a policy as might have been possi- 
ble. I think Hoiiourablo Members do not quite appreciate how much has 
been done in the way of restricting new demands and cutting down expen- 
diture this year. I think perhaps those Honourable Members who sit 
here and wdio have been through the discussions on the Standing h’inanco 
Committee can appreciate what arc the practical dillicidties in that small 
part of the field of now demands which they see each year, and I think 
they wdll agree that so far as they are concerned, no new demands have 
beer, allowed to get through which were not in the circumsiiinces abso- 
lutely essential in ihc sense that they were really in the public interest, 
even having regard to the extreme financial stringency this year. I would 
ask Honourable M(unhers to give really close attention to this subject and 
closely to study how the expenditure has growm and to help me in tackling 
those parts of the field where the growth really seems not to have been 
justified. They will find, if they go through the Report, which will be put 
before them, and indeed they could have found it from the interim Report 
that I presented at l^imla, a great deal of explanation for the growth in 
expenditure. 

I would just like to go over a few of the headings. Now, we have 
had a good deal of talk about the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Well, Honourable Members have themselves pressed for improvements in 
the terms of salaries for the members of the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partmenii. I have not the figures with me to refer to, but I believe I am 
correct in stating that the actual financial significance of improvements 
in the pay of the subordinates in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
effected during the past ten years amounts to something like crores a 
yeai* and that sum^will probably increase. Then, we have things like the 
Legislative Assembly Department itself, which has caused a substantial 
increase in expenditure. We have had the alteration in the general terms 
of service, that* is to ^3ay, the introduction of time scales for pay, which’ 
have been approved as a matter of policy by the representatives of the 
public in this House. The operation of the time-scales alone, as I point- 
ed cut in my Budget speech, is committing us to an automatic increase of 
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ybou# 23 lakhs a year. Then we have the new services which I referred 
to, lik8 Civil Aviation, which in this year is actually, I think I am cor- 
rect in saying, costing the Government, with all its attendant services,. 
bDinething like 47 lakhs. Then we have the grants for agricultxiral re- 
• searcfi.* Governuieiit have been taken to task for not doing much in that 
direction, but, again, that represents a recurring expenditure which is- 
ijiiittj -neW'. Then we have the increased grants to the Universities of 
Aligarh and Benares, which have been strongly supported and approved 
l)v this House. And w’e have also, what I referred to in my Budget 
.si)c<‘ch, an inevitable growth in the expenditure of beneficial services in 
territories like the North-West Frontier rrovince. Lastly, I just want 
to call the attention of Honourable Members to one thing, and that is that 
a mere .comparison of the figures year by year is often by itself misleading. 
Tbero have been a good many changes in aceoimting practice by which 
Mp]>{ircntl> lliere has been a growtli of expenditure, which is not a real 
urowtii of ex])eiu.liliire. Where net amounts })reviously used to bo entered, 
.liter diiducling r(‘coveries, in many c.ascs gross amounts are now entered 
in the expenditure and the recoveries are entered on the receipts side. I 
just w’ant in call altenlion 1o a few' j)oints like that, beeause 1 venture to 
eiaim that if Hnnonra])le IVremhcrs would go carefully into the details, 
they will find that I have not been so idle and inactive as they think. 
an«i that the Finance Departinont has been working effectively to protect 
tile public interest. But there may come a time when the country is faced 
with a great financial eniergeucy and when all these ordinary methods of 
kieping tight tlie purse airings in the i)ractice of normal economy have 
lo be reinforced and something very drastic has to be done. It is when 
a (iincs like iliat comes round, that the ordinary operations of the Gov- 
tuiuiu'nt may not be adequate and Government may stand in need of 
support and strengthening from the n'presentatives of the public out- 
side. I tliink that is particularly the case in India todav with our pre- 
sent form of Government, and it is for that reason that T felt that there 
Avas some practical value in the appointment of a Kctrenchment Com- 
mittee just now\ 

Now’, r should like to say a word or two about some of the things that 
T myself have said, because I feel there has been a great deal of mis- 
nnderstanding about them, T can only come to thd conclusion, a conclu- 
ston w^hich has often been forced uf)on me, that very often there is a mis- 
•nnderstanding heUveen us and Honourable Members opposite, partly 
because w^e sometimes use plirases and w-ords the exact purport of which- 
really is not correctly appreciated. The point to which T am referring is, 
that it has been said that, hf'cause I myself have said that I do not 
believe that there is any room for substantial economy in the civil expen- 
diture of the Budget, that because I have said that, my suggestion of a 
Retrenchment Committee is mere “eye-wash”. That is a most unwar- 
ranted interpretation of anything that I have said. I w'as talking gen- 
L rally of retrenchment, and T was trying to explain to Honourable Mem- 
bers opposite that in my opinion, we are now face .to face with a very 
serious crisis in which some fundamental readjustments may be neces- 
sary. I was trying to make the point that that fundamental readjust- 
ment really invdlved changes in policy. At the 'same 4}ime, I said, T 
believed that retrenchment in detail* was a thing that ought to be pur- 
sued, but I wanted to point out that I could not see that any measure of 
retrenchment in detail, that is to .say, economics of the sort referred to in 
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the suggestions that were made by my Honourable friend the .Lead^r^of the 
Opposition for cutting out minor extravagances, I could. not see that any 
®&^?^egation of cuts of these minor extravagances was going to produce the 
sort of result which would be suflicient to make a fundamental effect in 
the situation. It was that that I wanted to make clear. At tlie same * 
time, I think that a study of those minor economics is most important 
• and most necessary and that it is very useful that from time to time we 
should stand back and review the situation and with outside ‘assistance 
undertake that study. I hope that that has made the position clear, 
and now I think really the point before us all is, what is the best thin§ 
to do no.v in the future. T maintain that we have gone as far ns w^e could 
go in the making of cuts, wdiich w^ould not interfere with the efficient 
working of the machinery of Government, but I want to satisfy •Honour- 
able Members opposite on this, and Honourable Members opposite, 1 
take it, want to bo satisfied, and this is where the difficulty comes,-> Hon- 
ourable Members say, — T refer particularly to what my Honourable friend 
Sir Abdur Rahim said in bis speech. “You have got to satisfy us that 
you liave done all that is })ossible to cut down expenditure before we 
listen to your demands for new taxation’*. Quite a reasonable attitude, 
and T am quite prepared to admit that w^e have got to satisfy this House. 
But, how are wo going to satisfy them? They do not accept our general 
statements, and that is one of the reasons why T thought that a Retrench- 
:ment Committee on the lines wrhich I had proposed, would be of great 
value, r com(; before this House and say, have done all that is 
reasonably possible now, but T think that to meet abnonnal circumstances 
something more might possibly be done, and I want to have the support 
of non-official Benches in further demands for economy. I want. to give 
non-official Members a chance of satisfying themselves that eveiything 
has been doiio, because I quite agree fhat it is only after they have done 
that, that they, in the discharge of their public duties, are justified* in 
voijug for new taxation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Am 1 to understand then, 
that the Finance Bill will be postponed till the Retrenchment Committee 
has satisfied i1s(df,? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster : That, I agree, is a pertinent ques- 
tion. bul. my Honourable, friend know^s that that is not a practical course. 
I do venture to suggest this that if the Government come before this 
House and sav, “W(‘ are prepared to throw open every door to enquiry 
by you, come in and satisfy yourselves and cut down expenditure in the 
course of the v(?ar, if vou are able to do so”, I do suggest that if wo 
are ready to lake up that attitude, we will thus bo justified in claiming 
some confidence on the other side that we have got nothing to conceal 
and that our object here is the same as that of the Honourable Members 
■opposite. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask ^vhether we can prune the expenditure 
on the Army side? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend knows 
perfectly well what I have said about the Army, and I think no one appre- 
ciates better than he does what is the real position as regards that. I 
think every Honourable Member ,in this House appreciates that, unless 
"the whole constitutional issue is brought in, it is impossible now to make 
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drastto alterations in the total of the Army Budget. I understand that 
the whple subject was discussed in London. My Honourable friend oppo- 
site knows the circumstances better than I do. I feel sure that he, in 
those further opportunities which he is going to have, will make that 
^ point ^ain and again and that in some way or other, he will see that ho 
jind his friends ^are satisfied that all that is possible, as regards reducing 
the Amy expenditure, will be done. But, I do not think I need stress- 
the poinL I am sure I have the agreement of every Honourable Mem- 
ber of this House when I state that really drastic changes in the Army 
expenditure at the present stage, independently of the constitutional issue, 

•is a practical impossibility. 

After those interruptions, 1 come back again to my main point and 
that is this, we are genuine in our proposals about the Itetrcnchment Com- 
mittee. * Honourable Members opposite have viewed it with suspicion. 
If, as appears to be the case, they do not want a Itetrcnchment Committee 
composed merely of representatives of this Assembly, we are prepared 
to consider any other form of enquiry which might satisfy them. I 
should be very glad of an opportunity to discuss the whole subject with 
Honourable Members representing the various parties privately, because 
1 vv’ant to get on w'ith this business. We mean business about it, and I 
believe we can take certain useful steps which will be not merely of benefit 
to us but of advantage to the country and of advantage particularly to 
Honourable Members opposite in enabling them to feel that they arc pro- 
perly discharging their obligations. This whole .question of retrenchment 
wants considering in a business-like way. We have had one or two quite 
helpful suggestions. My Honourable friend, Sir Hugh Cocke, raised the 
point that the whole question of accounts and auditing might be consider- 
ed separately by an expert committee. That is one field of retrenchment. 
There arc many others, and I have a certain feeling of agreement, as a 
malier of facjt, with Honourable Members opposite, in considering that a 
iftere Committee of the Legislative Assembly by itself will not fulfil Jhe 
purpose to the best advaiiLa^.e. 'i’lierel'ori;, lial f siiould seggcot i:^ Uiai iC 
the leaders of the various Parties are willing to do so, I should confer 
with them on this question of the further pursuit of a retrenchment policy 
and of the setting up of enquiries to consider how that can best be carried 
out. That,' Sir, is T think the only practical answer which I can make 
to the motion which has been moved today. Speaking us the Finance 
Member, I have already said that T regard a great many of the speeches 
that have been made as support to my own aiTn in the performance of 
iny duty and therefore, I feel in a peculiarly illogical position in having 
to oppose the motion for retrenchment. T have tried to meet the Hon- 
ourable Members opposite in the spirit in which I think they themselves 
were speaking, and T hope. Sir, tliat T have done something to satisfy 
them that in the pursuit of the pul 'die interest, we, at this moment, fire 
just as keen and just as honest as they are. (Applause.) 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachar ar: Sir, I am glad that tlie Finance Mem- 
ber has taken a conciliatory attitude witl\, regard to this cut. 

^ At the same time he told us that we would only bo arming him 

with a weapon in carrying on his legitimate functions. I quite recognise 
that he requires •to be armed like that becfiuse hts military expenditure 
is even beyond his control, even beyoifd the Government of India's control. 
By this means we want the Government of India to press upon His 
Majesty's Government and upon His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
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that, unless there is a radical cut in the military expenditure, and that aa 
soon as possible, the country can never brook the financial burden Vhich 
it bears. It is for that reason mainly that we press this. • We do not want 
to tinker with the problem and save a few lakhs here and a few lakhi 
there in the Civil department. The Civil department cannot bejir much 
scrutiny. The Military Department can, apart from the question of policy 
and of Indinnisation, retrench. Extreme extravagance in rates of gay and 
allowances and all other sorts of things are allowed both in the civil services 
and in the military services. That should go, and in that we want the Gov- 
ernment of India’s help by arming them with this vote. Times are chang- 
ed, prices have come down considerably and we do not think there is any 
need to continue these extravagant rates of pay and allowances. In fact 
more than 60 per cent, of the money which is raised from the tax-payers 
is spent on the pay of the officers and the expenses of establishments. 
What benefit does the country get? Only a few thousands of the popula- 
tion live on the income of the people, whereas very little is spent on bene- 
ficial services. We do not want to atop the beneficial services. Wo do not 
want to touch the grant to the Benares University which gets a pittance; 
•we do not want to touch the grant to the Aligarh University which gets a 
pittance. By all means continue these things, but there are most extrava- 
gant things where one could take action. What is the good of this Re- 
trenchment Committee unless we have full power to go into the question 
of Army expenditure? If it is not for this year, at least for the next 
year the Government of India will be armed if this motion is carried. 
Therefore wo are anxious that this motion should be carried. Even other- 
wise, as I have said there arc various means of substantially cutting down 
expenditure. It is absolutely useless to say that you have done this and 
that, increased the pay of the Postal establishment at our instance. 
When was that motion made? At a time when prices were high. At a 
time when prices have gone down, if you ask our help we will 

give it to you. After all you cannot regulate the pay and 

allowances for all time to come. It is impossible and unwise to have a 

fixed pay in these things. Just as we had during the war, rice allowances 

and grain allowances, we should have continued like that to provide for 
temporary rises and 'falls. 

Mr. E. Ahmed (Jlajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Why have 
you not reduced your daily allowances? (Laughter.) 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: My Honourao'e friend knows perfectly 
well what sacrifices non-ofiicials have to make in coming and working here fdr 
the good of the country. My Honourable friend calls attention to the daily 
allowances. What does it signify? Does it signify one-thousandth part of the 
expenses which wc have to incur? Speaking for myself, it is an absolute 
trifle, and I make a present of that to my Honourable friend. 

I will pass over that irrelevant interruption. I do think that this is a 
matter which is too vital for us to ignore. Sir, I do not want to go into 
details in this matter. The question is that my Honourable friend has 
made an offer. He^s prepared to satisfy us that he has done his best. But 
that is not enough. I am not satisfied that he has done enough. I know 
his difficulties. Unless the whole expenditure is thrown open to us there 
is no use of a aommit?oee. Merely asking us to examine JMr. Jukes ’s Report 
or any other Report is absolutely 'useless. Possibly we may be able to 
save 5 or 6 lakhs, but that is not what we want. We want to save 6 or 7 
:crores if possible. We want other means for finding 6 or 7 crores, instead 
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of allowing taxation to the extent of more than 5 or 6 crores, even having 
rogaiA to the exigencies of the case. So I press my motion. 

Mr; President; The question is : 

*‘That the Demand under the head ‘KjcecuCive Council’ be reduced by Re. 100.*' 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES-^9. 


Abdur Bahim, Sir. 

A^garwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 
Alexanderi Mr. W. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bagla, Lala Rameshwar Prasad. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Biswas, Mr. 0. 0. 

Ghebty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Cockle, Sir Hugh. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Dutit, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Shaikh. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. 11. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hari Raj Swamp, Iiala. 

Heathcote, Mr. la. V. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lt. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajoe. 
Isra. Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr, S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, MV. H. P. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Acheson, Mr. J. G. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Ayyangar, Diwan Bahadur V. 

Bhashyam. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Banarji, Mr. Rajnarayan, 

Baum, Mr. E. F. 

Boag, Mr. G. T. 

Chatterjee, The Revd. J. 0. 

Crerar, The Honourable Sir James. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Fazl-T-Tfii'^ain. The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

French, Mr. J. C. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gwynne, Mr. 0. W. 

Hamilton, Mr. K. B. L. 

Tlezlatt, Mr. J., 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami. 

Mujurndar, Sardar G. N. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 
Parmanand Devta Sarup, Bhai. 

Puri, Mr. B. R. 

Puri, Afr. Goswami M. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. 0. S. 

Rangachariar, Diwan Bahadur T. 

Rao, Mr. M. N. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Sen, Pandit 8. N. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Shahani, Mr. S. C. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Siudd, Mr. £. 

Sukhraj Rai, Rai Bahadur. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Tun Aung, U. 
l/ppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 

KOES-ee. 

Khurshed A^mad Khan, Mr, 
Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Montgomery, Mr. H. 

Mukhor jee, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 
Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rafiuddiu Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
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Mr. President: I should Uke to ask Honourable Members what their 
pleasure is with regard to further procedure in connection with DelUands 
for Grants. There are two alternatives before Honourable MembeA which 
I should like to tell them before I ascertain what their wishes are. The 
first alternative is that I should now put the reduced Demand to the vote, 
and then adjourn the House in order to make it possible to take up the Army * 
cut tomorrow. The other alternative is that we should continue the con- 
sideration of this Demand and discuss the other motions for cut of which 
notice has been received. If the House decides in favour of* the latter 
alternative, then it will not be possible to take up the Army Demand 
torno^ow. I should like to know what the wishes of the House are in the 
matter. I will first ask Honourable Members whether they desire that 1 
should now put the reduced Demand under Executive Council to the vote. 

Several Honourable Members: Yes. 

Mr. President: I take it that that is the general wish? 

Several Honourable Members: Yes. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

‘‘That a reduced sum not exceeding Rs. 90,900 be granted to the Governor Geneisl 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of the ‘Executive Councir.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock o»n Tuesday, the 
10th March, 1931. 



1.EGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 10th March, 1931, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the C\)uncil House at 
Elov(‘n of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEES SWOEN. 

Mr. Meluingir Knikhoshrii Miinshi, M.L.A. (Biirmn ; Xon-Eiirnpean) : 
and 

U. Kyaw Myint, M.L.A. (Burma: Non-European). 


THE GENEiiAL BUDGET— LIST 


OE DEMANDS— 


J^EMAND No. 39 — AKxMY DEPARTMENT. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finajico Alember): Sir, I beg 

I o move : 

“That a sum not exceeding Us. 5,39,000 be granted to the Governor Cieneral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during th.e year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of the ‘Army Departmenr.” 


Mint an/ E xpcudihirc. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab: Muliain- 
inadan),: Sir, T bog your pijnnissioii mul that of tlio Hniise lo permit mo 
1o move my euts Nos, 221'‘' nnd 225’ togi tber rrgar^lirig llu' niilitury vx- 
p(*udiinrc. 

, Mr. President: T exolninod to tlie. n()noura])lc‘ i\Ieml)er tliat mention 
No. 225 deals with military expenditure, nnd ilu'reforc TndinnisMi ion and 
III! aspects of military (;‘X])ondilure ;iro included iii the.l cait. The d('halc 
uii the motion will be open in regard lo every ibuu whifdi affects military 
'‘xpeiiditure, and it is not necessary to mix irp two (mjIs in one motion. 
ITononrable Arend)(>rs are aware of tlie. T»roeednre we a<lonted yesleulay, 

• '!id T should like to ask wliether it is llieir ph'asnro tlmt the same prex^e- 
dnve should he followed today in allowing ?dr. Rliah Nawaz to move out 
of its turn motion No. 225. (Srrrnil TJnnmuuihh. ^fnnhf}r:<: “'^^■s, tcs.”) 
Very v'oll, AFi*. Rhah Nawaz is allowed to move his cut .No. 225. 

ilio Pemend nndev the head ‘Army Deparfmont’ hr reduced ly P.s. 100. 
UadianiFiation of ih?» Army.)” • 

+ “Thr.h the Dnrvnnd undov the he^d ‘Army Brpartmcnr he reduced by P.s. TOO. 
1 Military Expenditure.)” 

( 1771 ) 
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Mian Muliamniad Sbah ITawaa: Sir, 1 beg leave to move tliaL the 
Demand under the head ‘Army Department* be reduced by Es. IW, the 
subject-matter of my cut being the military expenditure/ Mr. Pre*&ident, 
now that an era of co-operation and goodwill has dawned, now that the 
hearts of India and Great Br'tain are beating together, now that, we ear- 
nestly desire and hope to create an everlasting union of friendship and 
comradeship, between Great Britain and India, we the Indians on thi^ 
side of the House appeal to our British friends on the other side of the 
House to increase substantially the rate of Indianisation of the Army, and 
thereby cut down the expenditure to its lowest figure. Sir, ever since 
the advent oi the constitutional reforms in India, this House had agaiii 
and again urged upon the Government the necessity of Indianising the 
Army and reducing the military expenditure, but I regret to say that all 
our efforts so far had little effect. In iho first place, I want to ‘make it 
quite clear that I do not in any way minimise the important decisions 
arrived at by Sub-Committee No. VII (Defence) of the Round Table Con- 
ferenco regarding the Indianisation of the Army. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have now accepted the principle that the defence of India must be the 
concern of the Indian people themselves, and not of the British people 
alone. His Majesty's Government have also accepted the general prin- 
ciple of the rapid Indianisation of the Army, and in order to give effect to 
it, a training college is to be established in India for the training of Indian 
boys to secure King's Commissions. I am glad that His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief only the other day, in the Council of State, ^^a^e an 
assurance that he intends to implement tho decision of the Round Table 
Conference at tho earliest possible opportunity, and that he is about to 
set up an expert Committee to go afresh into the question of rapid Indiani- 
sation of the Army and to establish an Indian Sandhurst at some suitable 
place in India. But, Sir, that does not mean that all is well with the 
Army Department of the Government of India. This House has not much 
faith in the Armv Department. In 1918 the Indians were granted Kmg s 
Commissions, and up till now there are only 181 cfficers in the higher ranks 
of the Army. Now, Sir, in 1921 a Committee was appointed by the then 
Commander-in-Chief of India to prepare a detailed scheme for Inuiani- 
sation of the Indian Army, and the Committee reported on the 11th 
Taniiarv 1922. That Committee recommended that the complete incliani- 
sation of all arms' and services (excluding Gurkhas for whom 
nrrangements will be nccesstiry) of the Tndinn Army Phouia bo 
in three definite stages, each of 14 years, commencing from 1925. ftp® 
^IrSd 1st to 14th Jar; second period. 15th to 23rd vear; and third period 
C?; 30tli year; ’a total of 30 years. That 
that the entire Indian Army was to be inthanised within a pe d 
venrs. Tlic Committee recommended : 

^ntrv Kneinoem. 2 Fie'd Troons. Knerineors. 1 Railway Com- 

1 Imv T“co;«nany andor.mn. Indianisation would havo d.aappearrd 
Tnd inch units wonld'he completely officered by Indians. 

The Committee further recommended; 

5r.£di2! officer sb.;«ld be annoinied annnallv and no«ed as supernumeraries one 
to cacb of certain selected nniU undergoing Indianisation. 
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The Committee further recommended: 

< 'That* during the second period the numbers of commissions to be given aiirnalljr 
should bd increased to approximately 182^ and this should provide for the Tndian!iH“ 
tion of the following units : 


Cyralry regiments . . .7 

Infantry ibattalions* . - . • . . , 40 

« Pioneer battalions 3 

Pac^ batteries 6 

Engineer units — 

(i) Headquarter companies ....... 2 

(ii) Field Companies 6 

(iii) Field troops 1 

(iV) Army troops companies 2 


To;^ether with a proportion for the Quartermaster-Generars and Ediicatioiisl 
Services, and an allowance for vrastage among first period officers. 

The remaining units of the Indian Army would be Indianised during the third 
period — which, if justified by experience, might bo shortened. 

The Committee recommend that all ancilliary services bo Indianised on the same 
lines as the fighting troops.** 


Briefly put in a tabular form, their recommendation came to thia : 

“(i) Number of King*s Commissions granted, during each period : 

Officora, 

(a) First period : 

(i) Fighting troops 937 

(ii) Q. M. G« Services 148 

(iii) I. A. Educational Corps 84 


Total . 1.130 


, Average annually . . . 81*4 

(Please remember thia number, 81 officers annually, for the first! 


period.) 

( 6 ) Second period : 

(i) Fighting troops 1,966 

(ii) Q. M.G. Services *• . 444 

(iii) I. A. Educational Corps ....... 137 

Total • 2,647 

Average annually 182 


(Please remember that figure of 182 officers per year for the second 


period.) 

(c) Third period : 

(i) Fighting troops ,#.••••• 2,561 

(ii) Q. M. G. 

(iii) I. A. Educational Corps • 1.36 

Total , 3,178 

• ' 

ATersge annually « . • • • • • 227 


(Kindly remember the figure of 227 officetB annually.) 
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(ii) Grand Total : King's Commissions : 

(а) First Period 

(б) Second Period 

(c) Third Period 


[IOtb Mas. 

( 


. . 1,189 

. 2 , 1^7 

. • 3,178 


Grand Total • 6,864 -* 


Therefore, the Committee recommended that, within a period of 30 years, 
there should be complete Indianisation of the Army. That is a very 
elear-cut scheme. 1 do not know why iiio Government have not carried 
into elfcet that scheme. 1 want to ask the Honourable Mr. Young why 

that scheme w'us not discussed in the l^irst Assembly. Is thid the way 

in which the Army Department is going to deal witli us? I ask my 
Honourable friend^ Mr. Young, why the lleport of that Committee waji 
not placed before the Skeen Committee, so that tlicy might have looked 
into it and acted on it if they thought fit. 1 want a clear answer to these 
<j[uestions. In my opinion the scheme c/l Indianization of the Army pre- 
pared by Lord liawlinson’s Committee of 1921 was a first class 

scheme. It was a- far better scheme than the IS keen Committee's scheme, 
linder it the Aimy was to be Indianised w^iihin a period of 30 years. 11! 
tlie recommendations of that Committee had been given elTect to, from 
ilie year 1925 to 1931 wa should have bad nearly 500 Jndijui ofllccrs in 
the Army, What is the position now? We have got .)nly 131 oiVicers. 
Then, ISir, anotlier committee, called “The Sandhurst Committee.” 
was appointed to go into the question of Indianization of tho 

Army. it was presided over by Sir Andrew Skeen. It is very 
strange, that the recfomrnendaiions of the Committee of 1921, wdiieli 
Inid rcporlcd on IJlh January, 1922, were not placed before tin* 

subsequent Sandhurst Committee. Again, the Indian Sandlmrst 
Committee recommended tliat half of the Army was to be Indianisi^d 

w'ithin a period of 20 years; that is to say, by the year 1952. It 

recoinmc.iuiecl that the eight units sclicino should be abandoned; also lhai 
an Indian Sandhumt should be cslablislicd at some suitable place in Uk*. 
year 1933. Wlial has been donc3 so far? Wo see that 11u‘ Govornnient 
had been si'leding only 20 candidates a year in the olTicer ranks of tlio 
Army. Last yt'fu* they selected 2J, and this year they may bo sekctiii,c[ 
27. The eight units’ sc hemo is not to bo abandoned. I ask, if there is a 
idiango of. Iioavt — undoubtedly there is a elniugc of lieart — wdiy that shouM 
not be mnnifestc'd iu tlris direction. If Indians ate. prepared to serve unch’r 
.1 British oHieers, there is no reason why the l^rilisli soldier should not h'.^’ 
)>re.y3ar('(l to serve? undc'r Indian olTicers. If we tu-e goiiig to be comrade^, 
if w'^e arc', going to be? friends, if there is to be a complete understanding 
and goodwill lu!lween (iveat Dritain and India, tlicrc is no reason w'liy tlu*. 
[nclian oO-uiers should ' not have Dviti sir soldiers under their command. 
The racial and colour ' prc^jndiccs must Pow -disanpenv. The cieht units 
stdiorne. must hc'* ab;nuloriC(l. And althoiigli His Excellency the Coin- 
inander-in-rhief has now verv kindlv fold us that he is going to cstahlish 
an Indian Ranclhm%t in 1032 or 1033. T ask mv Fonourahle friend Mr 
Yonnrr or I would have asked F;s Fxcellinicv the nctmmnnderon-Chiof if 
ho horl boon in this TTouse todav. wdtether the Armv deportment have 
asked for any funds from the Honourable the Finance Member to meet 
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the pifeliminary expenditure in regard to the establiahment of this college. 

I know .that they^have done nothing of the kind. I do not know what 
they are going to* do. This House has a lurking suspicion in miinl 
the Army Department has always been playing the game of delaying 
•tactics, but we earnestly hope that they will at least this time look into 
the matter very seriously and give up their old ways of sin. 

f 

Now, Sir, I ask three distinct questions from my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Young. Is the Army Department going to give effect to the recom- 
iXicndations of the Military Itequirements Committee of 1921, and the 
bhea Committee of 1924, and select 81 Indian officers this year and the 
year after? That is a simple question and I want a simple answer. I ask 
the head, of the Army Department whether they are going to give us 1,8 
Indian officers in the Indian Army Educational Corps this year and the 
next year? That is a very simple question and I want a straight answer. 
{An Honourable Member: ‘Trorn whom?*’.) From the Honourable Mr. 
Young. {An ITonourahJe Member: ‘^'You are an optimist.”) I do not 
know if in this era of goodwill and co-operation Mr. Young will not be 
kind enough to reply to these questions. The civil disobedience move- 
ment is gone. We have got to restore peace and contentment in the 
i.oimtry, and I do hope that Mr. Young will be very glad to sec that the 
(diildreii of the soil are made to defend their own motherland. I make it 
(|uite clear that if there is any attack from the North on India, my country, 
(•very Indian is and will be in honour bound to defend his own mother- 
land. Let there be no misgivings about it On my part I shall be dying 
with my British comrades on the frontier. Sir, the policy of mistrust 
must now disappear. Well, Sir, that policy of mistrust must vanish for 
ever if we are going to be friends and if we desire to effect an alliance 
between Great Britain and India — an alliance that would strike the 
greatest blow to racial prejudices since the time of Christ and bring about 
peace and happiness in the world. 

Then, Sir, I ask my Honourable friend Mr. Young as to what he has 
done for the development and training of the Volunteer Corps, the Univer- 
sity Training Corps and the Territorial Force to evolve a system of ele- 
mentary military training so as to provide a steady flow of well trained 
young men for the Indian Sandhurst. So far as I know, the Army Depart- 
ment has not done much. It is high time that they proposed a scheme to 
give military drill, etc., to our boys in the schools and colleges. 

Sir, I now come to the question of immediate retrenchment in expen- 
diture of the Army Department, India is a poor country. The Army 
expenditure comes to nearly 54*20 crores It is true that in the estimates 
of the coming year it has been cut down by 1*70 crores, partly due to the 
fall in prices and partly to the fact that the re-equipment programme is to 
be spread over two additional years. Still we say that we have not got 
the capacity to pay such an enormous expenditure. Is Mr. Young or the 
Army Department going to help us? It is impossible ^or a poor country 
like India to bear such a heavy military expenditure. Now, Sir, the Inch- 
cape Committee recommended that military expenditure should be reduced 
to 50 crores. Hav^ the Government done thar? T6e Army Department 
»iay be sick of hearing this again and again, but we are also sick of getting 
no reasonable reply from them. Again, Sir, the Inchcape Committee re- 
commended that the strength of the Indian battalions was to be reduced 
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by 154. The strength of the Indian battalions, before the Inchcape Com- 
mittee sat, was 826, and if this reduction were made, it would come down 
to 672. What have the Government done? They have reduced th© 
strength of the Indian battalions to 728 and not to 672. I have calculated 
the details of the expenditure, and if the Indian battalions were to be 
reduced to 672, as recommended by the Inchcape Committee, there would 
be a saving of nearly a crore of rupees. Can the Honourable *Mr. Young 
deny that? Will Government rise to the occasion and reduce the strength 
of Indian battalions to 672 and thereby reduce the expenditure ? Then there 
is another way of reducing the expenditure. We can reduce the number of 
British troops. There is now peace on the frontier and there is now peace 
in the world. Afghanistan has been paralysed* by civil war. *Ilus6ia is 
far away. There is no reason why the number of British troops should 
not be cut down to its lowest figure. The number of British soldiers in 
India is nearly 69 lakhs 300 and that of the Indians .... 

Mr. O. M. Young (Army Secretary) : May I interrupt the Honourable 
Member? Did he say that the number of British troops is 69 lakhs? 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: It is 69 thousand, and that of the 
Indians is 1,56,349. We know that the cost of the British soldier is five 
times that of the Indian soldier. Here 1 bog leave to invite your atten- 
tion to the finding of the Sub-Gomrnittee No. VII (Defence) of the Round 
Table Conference, page 62, where it is said : 

**The Committee also recognise the great importance attached by Indian thouglit 
to the reduction of the number of British troops in India to the lowest possible Jiguio 
and consider that the question should form the subject of early expert investigation.*' 

Are the Government prepared to reduce the number of British troops? If 
the number of British soldiers is reduced say, by 5,000, it will make an qpor- 
inous difference in expenditure. Sir, I do hope that the Army Department 
will look into the matter and reduce the number c-f British soldiers as far as 
possible. Then I ask the Honourable the Army Secretary, to what extent 
the development of our Air Force and mechanism have produced retrench- 
ment in expenditure and in other directions. Has Mr. Young looked . into 
the matter carefulty? Can he give us the figures to which the military 
expenditure can be cut down due to the presence and development of our 
Air Force? Then there is our frontier policy. .1 have been to the tr^s- 
border districts. I know those districts very well. We have opened 
schools there, we have developed roads. I ask the Honourable Mr. Young 
to what extent the covering troops can be reduced as a result of our policy 
on the frontier. If there is peace now, and peace there is, there must be 
reduction, as any military officer must know, in the number cf covering 
troops. Have the Government done that? Nothing of the kind. Sir, 
the Honourable the Finance Member has proposed a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee in respect of the expenditure of the Civil Departments. Am I to 
understand that h^ also proposes that the proposed Committee should go ini^o 
the military expenditure as well? If that is the case, then this House 
may accept the Retrenchment Committee. Will Government accept my 
suggestion? Sir, w& are firmly convinced that there is a lot of room for 
reduction in the military expenditure. Then I claim, that the military 
expenditure of India is far greater than the military expenditure of any 
•other country in the world; Can the Honourable Mr. Young deny that 
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fact? The military expenditure of this country 54 crores 20 lakhs, that 
is t(9 ^y» 27 per cent, of the total income of India including the provinces 
and one-half of the total income of the Government of India. Can Mr. 
•Young point out to me any country in the world where the military expen* 
diture is so high as compared with the income? I am sure he cannot find 
• any suteh country. Is this the way you are going on in this poor country? 
Is this the way you are treating the Indians — Indians who have not the 
capacity to pay, Indians who arc crushed by the enormous amount of this 
military ’expenditure? 

Then, Sir, there is room for reduction in' the internal security troops. 
• Sir, I believe calm is going to be restored in this troubled land, and we 
feel no longer distracted and perplexed. Cannot our police do the work 
of the internal security troops? Cannot we reduce the number of these 
troops 3 I believe. Sir, that there can be reduction in that direction also, 
and I ask the Honourable Mr. Young whether ho is prepared to do it. 
Lastly, there is the question of readjustment of military expenditure 

between England and Indita. Wo all know that we want troops in this 

country for two purposes — troops that are wanted for the defence of India 
and those that arc wanted for Imperial defence. Is it not right, I ask, 
that England should share the military expenditure with us? Sir, if the 
Government of India were only to urge their view-point before the British 
Government in England, I am sure there could be a reduction in expendi- 
ture to the extent of Es. 10 crores or 12 crores. (Mr. 8. C. Mitra:; 
"‘Hear, hear). Sir, I do not wish to inflict a long speech on 

this House. But Indians are quite clear in their minds that 
hitherto they have not been treated fairly and squarely. India, 

Sir, has produced many Generals in the past; India has produced 
many Commanders in the past, and there is no reason why they, 
should not bo able to lead their own soldiers on the battlefield. In 
Europe and other parts of the world they have done well. That cannot 
l^e denied. There are martial races in India; there are young men who 
are ever ready to seek employment in the Army. Will the Government 
of India help us before the new constitution comes into force by increasing 
substantially the rate of Indianisation in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Kawlinson's and General Shea’s Committees of 1921 and 
1924? Are they going to do that? Sir, I submit that the Government 
of India should reduce the military expenditure which is absolutely crush- 
ing us. Will the Government do it? Statesmanship and wisdom can 
•give only one answer to that question. Sir, T move rny cut. (Applause.) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Mr. President, although I am aware tliat according to 
constitutional precedents and usage, the Honourable the Finance Member 
moves that the House should grant caoh Demand, I still think it is an 
irony of fate that the military Demand in particular should have been so 
moved by him. I say so, Sir, because I feel that the Finance Member is 
in just as helpless a position with reference to this particular Demand as we 
on this side of the House are, I propose to deal first with the retrenchment 
that has been made in the military budget this year, and secondly vdth 
the larger question of Indianization which occupied the attention of the 
Round Table Conference in London and is going to be taken up in this 
•country. Sir, I find that in a note that is contained in the Military Budget 

it is stated : • . 

*"A11 military oxpenditur© is controlled by the Government of India in the Army, 
Marine and Finance Departments.*' 
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Sir, I contest that position. Military expenditure is controlled by th^ Anny 
Department; quite right. It is controlled by the Marine Department; quite 
riglit. l^ut I do contest the position that the Finance Department con- 
trols this military expenditure. In theory, according to the constitution. • 
the Finance Member is the ultimate controller, no doubt, but in practice 
I venture to state on the floor of this House that the Finance Member 
has been practically compelled to abdicate his position. Sir, let, mo take 
up at once the question of military expenditure and make some reference 
to the retrenchment that the Honourable the Finance Member told us lias 
been made with reference to the Military Department. He has told us’ 
that 1 crore 75 lakhs have been saved by the Military Department, and ho 
has asked us to infer that this saving has been made because the militarv 
authorities arc anxious to come to the help of the civil authorities Jn times 
of grave crisis such as the present. Let us consider the expenditure that has 
been cut down and tlie details of which are given in the Budget that has 
been presented to us. 1 would request Honourable Members to turn to page 
23 of the Militarv Budget, and they will find explanations given as regards 
the several reductions that have been made. “The Budget for 1031-32’’, 
says the note, “is less than the Budget for 1930-31 by 1 crore 38 lakhs”, 
and the details art^ given. The decrease in the purchase and manufacture 
of stores due chiefly to the fall in prices and to less demands is put down 
at 60*84 lakhs. Under Non-effective charges, duo chiefly to arrear credits 
as a result of the readjustment of the pensions of officers, etc., between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Indian Government the decrease is 
put at 34 lakhs. This being a credit which has gone to the Military Depart- 
ment, we may ignore it . as not being part of the retrenchment that the 
military authorities have made. I come now to the two substantial amounts 
— 06 lakhs, being a reduction in the purchase and manufacture of stores, 
and 16 lakhs being a reduction in the rates of kit and clothing allowances. 
It may at first sight appear to the Members of this House that this isra 
very great s(;rvice which the Military Department has done to us. But 1 
should like to draw the attention of the Honourable Members at once to 
page 247 of this very Budget, wliere unfortunately explanations are given 
which belie the expectations and the inferences that Honourable Members 
may draw from this' cut. At page 247 it is stated under “Purchase and 
Sale of Stores, Equipment and Animals”: 

'The gross annual expenditure on the purchase of ordnance stores in a normaj 
year is estimated at Rs. 354 lakhs as against only Rs. 189*23 lakhs required during 
the year 1931-32. The difference of Rs. 64*77 lakhs represents the extent to which 
in 1931-32 the Army will still be living on stocks surplus to requirements, etc.** 

Now, Sir, that is the retrenchment that the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber wants us to thank the military authorities for. They have not made a 
retrenchment; they are going to live on stock surplus to the extent of 64 
lakhs. Does the Honourable the Finance Member think that that is a 
retrenchment? Sir, according to household economy, it means nothing of 
the kind, and yet he wants us to think that the military economy means 
something very diffeVent from household economy. Take again, this ques- 
tion of kits. The explanation runs as follows: 

'The eroRs annual expenditure on provision of clothinci in a noi^al year is estimated 
at Rs. 106 lakhs as aTrainst only Rs. 76^80 lakhs required during the year 1931-32. 

■ The difference of Rs. 29*20 lakhs represents the extent to which in 1931-32 the Army 
will still be living on stock.** 
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You i.n\w froiii .your stock surplus and you get these amounts during this 
^ear, apd you ask the House seriously^ to believe that you have in these 
times of crisis made a very big retrenchment and thus have rendered help 
to the civil authorities. Surely, if the Honourable the Finance Member 
. w ants to sing the praises of the Military Department for the retrench- 
ment they liavc effected, the least he should have done was to see tliat 
these explanations were omitted from the Budget that he has presented 
on bchaU^of the Aniiy. 

Take, again, Sir, the IMilitary Engineering Services, where there is the 
biggest cut of 34 or 35 lakhs, and for which the Honourable the Finance 
Member wanted us in particular to be very grateful to the military autho- 
rities. Now, what is the position with reference to the Military Eiigincer- 
jng Beryiccs? According to the accounts of 1029-30, the sum required 
was 4,12 lakhs; according to the revised estimates of 1930-31 the sum re- 
(jiurod was 4,43 lakhs. Now, th(^ Military Department has been so con- 
siderate because*, of the extremely delicate position in which my friend the 
Honourable the Finance Membv'i* found liimself during the cuiTent year, 
lliat in the revised estimates the net expenditure is not 4,43 lakhs but 
4,50 lakhs I This increase of 7 lakhs has been effected as a matter of special 
consideration for the feelings of the Honourable the Finance Mcnnber, who 
lis subjected to the slings and arrows of outrageous criticism on this side of 
the Houses ! Now, Sir, in the next year, the demand is 4,09 lakhs as 
against 4,12 lakhs in the year 1029-30. The saving is merely due to a few 
barracks not being built. T may explain to the House that this saving 
means really iliat the question of giving certain amenities in some caiiton- 
iiients by way of pure water supply and so on is delayed. Sir, this saving 
means therefore that in some of the cantonments some of the barracks 
get yrater just as the hundreds of millions of people do get it all over the 
('ountry. They get unfillered and impure water just as so many people get 
from the ordinary wells. That is the sort of retrcnchmeni that has been 
su*ggested. 1 am unable to understand, dealing with this yiarticular Military 
Engineering Service, why this demand is to Ibe met in a different way from 
other similar demands in the Civil Budget. I sec here a very illuminating 
note that this service bears to the Army Department what the head “Civil 
Works’* bears to other civil heads of expenditure on the civil side. If I 
understand that analogy aright, the expenditure in tlio (^dvil Works Budget 
mainly coin(‘s from capital from loans. Now, the whole Military Budget 
ia met from revenues. No portion of it comes from capital; no j)ortion of 
if comes from loans; but it is only in the Military Engineering Service 
that, though the Public Works of the Military Department is analogous to- 
the Public Works of the Civil Department, the whole amount has to bo met 
from current revenues, and no portion of it is met from loans. At least that 
ij=* liow T understand lh(* working of the Department. I do not know v/hy 
tills should be so. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend is 
perhaps not quite correct about that. The practice of the Government oF 
India in the past has been to meet all expenditure, cve^ of a non-recurring 
nature, from revenue, unless it was a productive expenditure. Practically 
the only exception to that has been the construction of New Delhi. Taking 
the thing on a broad scale, that is the correct statement. .The practice of 
the Government has been, and it will* continue to be, to pay for all the 
vvorks, even though they are not non-rccurring works, out of revenue, uni 39a 
they are part of definite productive undertaking like the Railways. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am very glad to hea]| that, 
hut still I must confess I am not satisfied, because I have an iiujpression 
that the whole of the Army Budget is really debited to tha revenue accounts. 
If that is so, I do not see where the practice comes in. The Military 
Engineering Service of the Military Works Department is part of the Army 
Budget and the whole of the Army Budget Demand is debited to the* 
iiurrent revenues, and all works therefore that are carried out by tha Mili- 
tary Department arc therefore met from the current revenues. Therefore 
the analogy of the Civil Works of the Public Works Department 'floes not 
hold good with reference to the Military Works Department. That is my 
position. 

Sir, these are the retrenchments for which my Honourable friend tlie 
-Finance Member wants us to be especially grateful. He says that lie has 
saved 66 lakhs because the military are living on surplus, 16 lakhs cut in 
another item for the same reason and 34 laklis he has saved in Civil Works, 
because a few of these things, which cannot be done now, have been put off 
to the following year. I should like to read to the Honourable House a para- 
graph of the Honourable the Finance Member relating to this part of ilie 
Budget, so that they may be able to better aTiprcciate the part thnf. the 
Military Department has played and be genuinely thankful jEo tha Militaij^ 
Department for what they have been able to do I In paragraph jBQ thf! 
Honourable the Finance Member says: 

*‘On top of this, by taking advantage of reduced costs of various articles and savings 
effected by the military authorities by their economy campaign, and also by postpon- 
ing part of the ordinary military engineering services, further cuts of no less than 
1,13 lakhs have been made. 1 -wish, however, to make it clear that the possibility 
of this economy depends {and here cornea the cautiona administrator because he dors 
not want ua to believe that next year this could be done) partly on special savings 
and partly on the continuance of low prices for grain and other stores so that it may 
not be possible to repeat it.” 

I should like the House to note particularly all the suj)erlatives that tb(‘. 
Honourable the Finance Member has managed to put into one single 
sentence : 

“This is an exceptional cut made in exceptional circumstances to meet the present 
ernergency^ and it means a retardation in the programme of re-equipment which the 
military authorities coivld not, acting purely on military considerations, have recem- 
mended.” , ‘ j f 

What has the question of military re-equipment to do witW these cuts? 
venture to contest the accuracy of this particular sentence of the Honourable 
the Finance Member, but let me proceed .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: As my Honourable friend has 
questioned the accuracy of my statement, let me make a statement cn that 
particular point. The point is this that according to the stabilised Budget 
arrangement, tlie military authorities were entitled to expect that the benefit 
of any savings which they were able to achieve in that way would go towards 
the completion of the re-equipment programme. They have, in fact, made 
these savings. I quite agree with my Honourable friend's statement. In 
fact that was the poinji that I tried to make clear when I said that we might 
be able to repa*y it. I quite agree, with my Honourable"' friend's statement 
that some of these savings are not really retrenchments in current expendi- 
ture at all, but they are savings in the Budget of this year, and whereas 
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the^ might have expected as a counterbalancing advantage of reducing some 
of thdSr ordinary stocks to be able to get on with the re-equipment pro- 
gramme, they have in fact surrendered the savings. That really is the 
point. They are taking risks about the plans for completing their re-equip* 
* ment programme. 

lfl(r. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Kural) : ^ay I ask whether when the Army contract was made . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will have his turn. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, though 1 am perfectly 
willing to give way to the Honourable the Finance Member if he wants to 
make a correction in any of my statements, 1 cannot allow the debate to be 
taken out of hands. 

Mr. President: That is why I called that Honourable Member to order.* 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Thank you, Sir. 1 shall next 
refer to the stabilised Budget. My Honourable friend need not be under 
any apprehension that I am leaving that out of aecount altogether. Jjet ino 
proceed with the statement of the Honourable Member: 

^'But they have proposed this special cut in order to help out the general situation, 
and 1 wish to take this occasion to express my appreciation of the way in which they 
have helped to reduce expenditure this year. I am afraid that many desirable projects 
for improving barracks and providing other amenities for the troops have had to be 
postponed, and in many cases officers who, according to the stabilised budget arrange- 
ment, had been led to expect that savings would be available for such projects have 
had to be disappointed.” 

Sir, that disappointment this House will keenly share. 1 am perfectly cer- 
tain that nobody wants that valuable and useful expenditure should be 
fiurtailcd, but if ic is sought to be made out that we are so hard-hearted as 
not to be willing to give certain amenities to our own Indian troops and 
that we want to make retrenchment, I may at once say that there is no 
justification whatever for that accusation. Let me come to the stabilised 
Budget and examine for a moment what this stabilised Budget means. The 
whole trouble has been that this stabilised Budget has meant with the mili- 
tary authorities that they can do whatever they like* of their own free will, 
and as I said just now, I think the Honourable the Finance Member Is to be 
•commiserated rather than congratulated on the part that he has played 
with reference to this Military Budget. 

Now, Sir, it is not my criticism that I should like to offer 
but the criticism of the Military Accounts Committee with reference 
to this stabilised Budget. Here, let me explain that oven with 
reference to the checking of accounts, the Military Budget stands 
in a peculiar position. Its accounts arc checked by the Military, 
Accounts Committee, an Accounts Committee, where, I believe,; 
the Finance Secretary sits with one or two departmental heads, and the 
non-official side has nothing to do with it at all; and when later on the 
accounts relating to the Military Department come before the Public 
Accounts Committee of this House, my Honourable frien^ Mr. S. C. Mitra 
has only to go by the Report which the. Military Accounts Committee has 
placed before them, and nothing else is available for them to really deal 
effectively with this military expenditure. I do not know whether the 
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military accounts men are helped by officials on the civil side, Rut let 
me take the House through some of the criticisms that they have 
^passed w'ith reference to this military expenditure. They are not very 
happy, Sir, over this question of a stabilised Budget and they are anxious • 
to see that the exact significance of this Budget is better understood. 
At page 163 of the Public Accounts Committee’s Report on the Accounts 
of 1928-29, Volume I, the Military Accounts Committee says : . 

“The Committee agreed with the Auditor General that the variations from the. 
estimates were not large, relatively to the amount of the total Military grant, and 
that their significance was further reduced by reason of the temporary stabilisation r>f 
the Budget and the latitude definitely provided under that arrangement.** 

It is exactly that latitude that I complain about. Tlio military authorilies 
had latitude because wo allowed them to utilise for one purpose or another, 
during tlie course of a fixed number of years, the amounts allotted under 
the military head. I do not know whether the House was a party to it 
or not ; I was not a Member of the House, but even granting for a inoinent 
that the House was a party to the scheme of stabilisation, it merely meant 
that the utmost .economy should be observed by the military authorities 
and tliat the amount which was not used in the year of the Budget might 
be carried forw\ard for use in the next year. That is how T understand the 
scheme of stabilisation. Rnt what this latitude has meant is that there had 
been a lack of control altogether, lack of economy and lack of supervision 
altogetlier, and I say deliberately that in several ways, the military autho- 
rities, because they had a stabilised Budget, did not care to scrutinise the 
accounts as carefully as they would otherwise liavc done, if they had been 
responsible for every pie and if they had to make their demands year after 
year. 

• 

Now, Sir, let me for a moment deal with this question of surplus. I 
was telling the House that this large amount of 66 lakhs and odd was 
really due to the fact that surplus stores were being utilised. Now, Sir, 
what is the explanation? It is said, “The difference of Es. 64.77 lakhs re- 
presents the extent to which in 1931-32 the Army will still be living on 
stocks surplus to reqifirements, etc., owing to surpluses accrued in former 
years due to over provision on account of lack of accurate statistic8^\ 
That is the history of the Military Department and that is the accuracy 
with which the Accountant General of the Military Department supervises 
the way in which the estimates are made. Lakhs and tens of lakhs 
amounting to crores of rupees, perliaps, of over-estimates occur, and then, 
from time to time, when any emergency comes, when the House says that 
you cannot give more than that, the military authorities come forward and 
say, “We are willing to retrench, because there are surpluses on which we 
can live very comfortably”. Is that the sort of retrenchment that the 
Honourable the Finance Member wants us to congratulate the Military De- 
partment upon? Surely the Honourable the Finance Member is doing an 
injustice to his own canons of financial propriety, if he expects the House 
to endorse the panegyrics that lie has sung to the Military Department. 
There are certai^n economies however which the Military Department are 
only too anxious to make. Let me at this stage refer to one of these 
economies. The Territorial Force is the Cinderella of the Military Depart- 
ment. They do not like it. I venture to state from my place on the floor 
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of t^e House to the highest military authority in this country that the 
Terntgrial Force department has been given the most step-motherly treat- 
iiieut^ Take yoyr Public Accounts Committee’s Report and you find that, 
in the year 1928-20, before ever any question of retrenchment (?a.me in, 
when you had your stabilised Budget, when you received the full amount 
tliat y5u asked for from this House, you saved from the Teiritorial Force. 
What business had you to do that? Why did you save from the Territorial 
Force? The latitude that the military authorities want for themselves 
is to kilt any particular department which they do not favour and to spend 
money on any otlior department which they like. At page 160 of the Public 
• Accounts Cominitlec s Report, we Hnd: 

“The Financial Adviser explained that, as a matter uf fact, the provision for the 
expansion of the Territorial Forces had not been diverled to other purposes,” 

We are very thankful indeed that it has not been diverted; but look at 
what follows : 

“but that the apparent discropamy wis due to the <liniciiUy of eoinpiliii}; separately 
the expenditure relating to siicli expansion, lie staled that 7^ lakhs had actually been 
spent on Ibe sclieme aiul the ]»alance of 2^ lakhs carried lo tlie Military Reserve Fund.” 

Sir, it does not i natter whether you use it for other j)urposes or not. That 
is not th(^ issue. You had to spend 10 lakhs on the Territorial Forces, but 
>011 have not sj)ent it ; on the other hand you have carried a portion forward 
to tlie Military I Reserve Fund. 

Take again, tlio next year, tljat is 1980-61. J£ llotiouniblo Members 
will turn to page 24, thc^y will find a. deerensc; in expenditnnj for tho 
(Uirrent year 1980-81 : 

“Auxiliary and TcrritoriiiJ Forces tine chiefly to saving in tlie grant for expansion 

Territorial Forces, Five lakhs.” 

• 

Now, Sir, I ask, is that justified? Is that the sort of saving, is that the 
sort of retrcnelnncnt for which we can sing halleluiahs to the Military 
J4epartment? Is tliat what this House re(|uired? J)iJ this iloiiso require 
tho I'erritorial Forees grant to l)e cut down again and again? Now, [ 
(»onie iff the last year, tlie new yiair, the JUidgot ye;^r. 'rh(‘ve again, thevo 
is retrejichirient in the Territorial Forces, for which i\w. llonour.-ihle the 
^Financo Menilxa* wants ns to sing the praises f)f tlu‘ Military DigiartiruMil. 
The decrease for the year 1931-82, “under Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
is due chiefly to the naluetioii of Rs. o lakhs in the grant, fia* expansion of 
Territorial ForccF’. Therefore in 1928-29, you sav<‘d 2.1 lakhs. For 192?V 
30 I have not got tlu; figui’es, but T venture to risk tlie. speenhfiVm tlmt tho 
Military Department has taken a similar course. Now, in 1930-31, you 
saved l]s. o lakhs and in 1031-32, yi.u imblnsliingly come forward with 
this rc'ti'cncbnu nt of five lakhs of rupees again ov'S’ the Territorial Forces, 
whicli is tho (.■indcrelki of your services, T understand that ilie rifles 
to be supplied h.r tbe TJnivca’sif y Corns liave been cu^; off alroadv and vou 
stni want naiional anriv to be developed. You turn round and sav, 
“Indians are not fit. Indians in many parts of tbe eonutrv are not fit 
to be enlisted ii^ tbe fifrbting hwees’k You inrlub.;* in alfisovis of e^aficism 
about the inilitarv cbarac.tc'r of tbe Vaisons elassc's of neonle, a storv to 
which I shall refei* presently, and this is the treatment which tho Avmv 
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Department has given to one important section, namely, the Indian* Terri- 
torial Force, on whose development public opinion has been unanimous in 
this country. Now, Sir, in passing I should only like to refer 
to one other matter with reference to the Territorial forces. 
I have here before me the Tlegulations of the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. I may explain that the rules provide that the officers serving 
in the various forces, when they come over to the Reserve of Officers, have 
their services taken into consideration and the period of their service there- 
after is counted as a continuation of their past service. The rule with 
reference to this is this: 

‘‘Other previous King’s Commissioned service in any branch of His Majesty’s NavaJ, 
Military, Marine or Air Forces (including the Auxiliary Force, India), and ^Commis- 
sioned service in the forces of a Dominion, Crown Colony, or other British Possession, 
whether regular or otherwipo, will count in full.** 

Mark the words ‘‘including Auxiliary Forces'*. You want to make a 
distinction between the Auxiliary Forces and the Territorial Forces. 1 
am credibly informed that, in a previous set of rules published somewhere 
in 1926, the phrase “Territorial Forces*' was also included. But now you 
adopt a policy, a deliberate continuous policy of emasculating the 
Territorial Force altogether, driving it out of existence and making it 
impossible for decent man to enter that force. You therefore have 
dropped out the words “Territorial Force** and have put in “Auxiliary 
Forces’* where there are no Indians as such — they have only a few Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans there I believe. Service in the Auxiliary forces 
is treated as service continued in the new force, but service in the Terri- 
torial Force is excluded — stop-motherly treatment for which I do not 
know who in this House will reply, whether it will be the Finance Member 
or the Army Secretary, who I under.stand is a civilian. 

Now, Sir, let me go to another aspect of this question. Not merely hefe 
military expenditure not been curtailed, but there have been grave irregu- 
larities in the whole policy of military expenditure. I need not go into 
the details which were pointed out by the Public Accounts Committee, 
but we have been saving over and over again that the Military Budget is 
a bloated Budget. I ^want to tell the Finance Member at the very outset 
that in criticising the military expenditure I am not going to refer to any 
constitutional questions of any kind. I am aware that it can bear treat- 
ment elsewhere and in a different manner, and we have got our rights and* 
privileges secured there; and I know that this Government are not in a 
position to answer, with reference to these large questions of policy, any 
questions that I might put at the present time. Therefore I am willing to 
confino myself to actual retrenchment, apart from questions of policy, 
apart from questions of reduction of personnel or even of Indianisation. I 
shall deal with retrenchment that you can now carry out. and in the 
first place I should like to ask the Finance Member what he has done with 
reference to the various outstanding disputes between the Government of 
Great Britain and the Government of this country. Last year, in answer 
to a question, the Honourable the Finance Member stated that he was 
vigorously pursuing thp various questions outstanding between these two 
Governments fot a settlement of financial accounts. ‘The question of 
capitation charges is one of those questions which it would be a disgrace 
for any Government to keep unsolved for nearly 15 or 20, or how many 
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years# I do uofc know. I find from the Keport — do not wish to waste 
the time of the House by referring to accurate details — ^but in this Report 
the caj^itation charges are given, the amount is not stated. The only ex- 
planation that is given is that, before the war, the rate was £11/8, and 
, lifter tlip war, the budgeted figure is a croro and odd. Why has not the 
Finance Member told us what exactly is the capitation charge today? 
And the capitation charge, the note says, is still to be settled between the 
two Governments. When are you going to settle it? Before the war it 
was £11/8, and at the present moment you have been forced to budget 
according to a particular rate which you dare not give even in your ex- 
'planations, and the outstanding question has not yet been settled between 
this Govennnent and the Government of Great Britain. A number of other 
questions arc similarly outstanding. And while we are in this House 
talking •today of this capitation charge, I can remember my esteemed 
loader. Sir Diiishaw Wacha, who is now a Member of another House, 
raising this question, when I was in ray teens, this question of capitation 
charge. And in the Congress, year after year, leaders bewailed the fact 
that this is a most iniquitous charge, and I am sure if I were to rummag(3 
those old speeches, I could come across at least one speech of yours, 
Sir, where you liave said that the capitation charge should not be a 
charge upon this Government. Yet this question remains unsettled even 
to this day; and not only that, but an increase has been made on the 
rate of these capitation charges. 

Let me turn to another capitation charge which has slyly crept into 
this Budget. Take the Air Force. You have a capitation charge with 
reference to the Air Force. The Air Force came into existence only the 
other day; it was introduced just five or six years ago, and no capitation 
charge should have been allowed to be levied at all. What is this Govern- 
ment doing? I know this is an agency Government: I know it has not 
g«t plenary powers in many respects. T am also aware that the Finance 
Member can turn round and say, “Look ‘at the extremely forcible and 
extremely spicy language in which we have addressed the Government of 
Great Britain with reference to this capitation charge". I am not going 
to be satisfied with spicy language, even if it be the language of a despatch 
of this Government to the Home Government. I want results. I want 
the Finance Member to take courage in his hands* and tell them that, 
notwithstanding their domineering dictation, he is not prepared, as trustee 
af the Indian finances, to allow this charge to be put on his Budget, and 
that he would take the consequences. If the Finance Member were 
prepared to say that, we on this side, even if he were to stand alone on 
the burning deck, would come forward and throw, though in a different 
spirit to what we have done on many occasions to the proposals of the 
Treasury Benches, enough of cold water to put out the fire. Now. Sir, 
the Honourable the Finance Member is not prepared to do any such thing. 
There are again several other questions which are pending adjustment 
between the Home Government and this Government, the oucstion of the 
Southern Persian Rifles, the oucstion of various ndiystments with refer- 
ence to Aden and the question of other ndjustments with reference to 
wars that have been raised. I am not raisin, g the ouestion of remidiation 
of loans. That has been verv much miaunderstndd in this country and 
nohodv in this House desires to rrffse- that. But we sav that, with 
reference to questions which you as the Government of India have raised 
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already and which have been pending solution for decades with tha Britisl 
Government, you have noi got the courage to say hare and ndw that 
you must get these questions solved. Sir, the Honourable the Finance 
Member wants to be armed. Yesterday he made an appeal — ap appeal 
which finds ready response so far as I am concerned — that we on this 
side of the House, the non-official Members, should arm him so that he 
might carry on the fight with whosoever might be concerned in this country 
or outside. I am willing to come under his regimentation; I am willinfj[ 
to accept him as my leader if he will carry on the fight in the matter in 
which all fights oughu to be carried on, carry it to a finish, so that 
success may he. ours. And I want to put forward one suggestion to him. 
Last year the Imperial Conference met in Ijondon. and among the Eesolu- 
tions that the Imperial Conference passed, was a very significant! llesohi- 
tion, to which I should like the Finance Member’s attention to be drawn, 
It said that, when there was a dispute between a- Dominion and tin- 
Home Government on any question of a jnstieiablc nature, a special tribu- 
nal should be constituted, a tribunal in whieh the Government of the 
Dominion will have a certain representation and the Home Government 
will have a certain representation, an equal reprcseiitaiion, and that thesr- 
members should elect a Chairman who will decide this question. I asl; 
the Finance Member if he is prepared to take that sugge^stion, and if he 
is prepared to press that view before the Home Government. I am aware 
that, aScording to tho terms of the llesolntiori. the TTome Government 
should 1)6 equally a conseTiting party to tho proposal if this tribunal is 
to bo constituted at all. I am not going into constitutional questions at 
all, but those are questions which at least in this year, when w’e are met 
with sucli liigh deficits, the Finance Momber should have taken up. A 
wliole year has passed since the Finance Member replied to these particular 
questions in March, lOHO, and T should like him to toll us what steps h«‘ 
has taken. I am not. hero prepared to make merely destructive criticism; 
I arn prepared to help the Finance Momber and make him my leader. 
And T put forward this suggestion to him, so that he may take time now 
at least and try to sec whether, with the Tiabour Government in power — 
a Government wlncli appears to ns to be not altogether unsympathetic to 
India’s interests and irresponsive to the demands that are made from this 
side of tlie ITouse — lie is prepared to go forward and have these outsiandinc: 
questions settled. And if he wants Hint settlement to be agreeable hi 
t.h is TTonse and agrec'able io public opinion, let me at the same time warn 
him that, unless he lakes some non-xoffieials into his eonfidcnce in earry- 

on ihe fiuht and in constituting the eommitteo T have siiegested, he 
v’ill not liave the sun)iort of the publie witli liim in any scitlement th.d 
may bo arrived at thereafter. 

Now, Sir. let mo come to ihe Eelrencliment Committee, regarding 
whieh mv TTonoiir.ahle fri/^nd the. Finance Meunber again and again — if 
1 may use language Avliieh oiudd. not io be eensiderc'd disrospcctfiil — 
Ibrew out feeVrs. • Rir, wo on this side of the Hooso are not prepared, 
if T know anything about tlie intentions of TTononrable Members, to con- 
sider the nnes+inn of a reti^"'nehment co^inmifteo wbiVdi sits mcrelv to 
evamine the Oivil ‘Budget. Wn do not think tins is tho time for siifdi a 
re^-i'onf'hmont eommittee. and we *do not think that arv useful purpose 
will be done by a retrouebmeut committee of tbai nature Ticing appointed 
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at tl\p present time; not that wo believe retrenchment cannot be under- 
taken and that^cuts cannot be made; let the Finance Member be under 
no misapprehension on that score and let him not turn round tomorrow 
and say “I made this offer of a retrenchment committee, but you turned 
it down and thereby admitted the fact that retrenchment was not possible**. 
Our reason is merely this; the Eetrencliment Committee will take months 
to g6 through the whole of the Civil Budget and tlien they will send their 
recomm'endations to the Departments and the Departments will sit on 
them and when they come back to you you will sit on them, and the 

• result will be that you will be able to produce something by the time when 
you will be out of office. T do not want the labours of the Eetrenchment 
Committee to await the new Government; they will have to take care of 
it themselves. Tn your time, you are not going to give effect to their recom- 
mendations, and therefore T say there is no use of that Committee. 

I come to the question of military expenditure. I have shown you 
how overstocking of surplus material is the normal way in which you are 
carrying on your responsibility. Let me here again quote a few observa- 
tions from the Military Accounts Committee, your own official com- 
mittoe : (Page 164) ; 

*‘The Financial Adviser reported that the a;mounts realised on account of the dis- 
posal of surplus and obsolete stores in recent years were as follows.” (Mark the words 
**r€af{^(*d in revent years.) ; 

Rs. 

192 ( 5-27 .... 1 , 93.000 

1927 - 28 . . 36 , 72,000 

1928 - 29 ... ... ... 42 , 44,000 

1929 - 30 . . • . 29 , 39 , 000 ** 

As a result of the sale of surjffus and obsolete stores ! Any business man 
jenows what is the meaning of “sale of surplus stores**. The sale of 
surplus stores means that the military authorities buy a thing for Es. 100 
and sell it for 10 or 15 rupees. The sale of obsolete stores means some- 
thing very much -worse; it means that a thing worth Es. 100 is sold for 
5 or 10 rupees. And the military authorities have sold these surplus and 
obsolete stores for Es. ’36 lakhs, 42 lakhs and 29 lakhs during the past 
three years ! And mark this, Sir. This is the most curious part of it 
all. Mark the observations of this Committee presided over by the Finance 

• Secretary and attended by the military authorilies — very big names hold- 
ing very big offices, mere mention of which musl create a great impres- 
sion among the nou-offieinl Members of the House. The Honourable Sir 
Arthur MaeWatters is the Chairman of the Committee: Mr. Kauln is a 
member, and T see that the Army Secretary was a witness. After this 
statement, the Committee says : 

“The Committee thought that it would he inferp.Hinff to have similar figures every 
year.” 

Interesting, Mr. President? heart-burning would have been a more proper 
^t’ord for it; interesting to w^hom? Interesting to the military authorities? 
Interesting to those who have bought the surplus and unsuitablc3 stores? 
Probably to thepi. But interesting was the last word that I should have 
expected wdth reference to this thing,, which .shows colossal mismanage- 
nient in the Military' Department. (“Hear, hear** from the Opposition 

Benches.) 
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Now, Jet me read another paragraph showing how ihe'Army Depart 
ment is managing these things. Contracts are given out and we alJ ^ow 
the principles on which public contracts ought to be given out. You. have 
to call for tenders; and you have to accept the lowest tender unless you 
are in a position to say that that tender is not the proper tender .and 
that there is something behind it which makes it unacceptable; and you 
have to see that when contracts are entered into, they are kept on both 
sides. But in the Army Department all this is different; as in so many 
other things so also with lliese contracts; and 1 should like this House to 
know the comments, not of an irresponsible public agitator like myself but 
of a responsible body of Government servants who constitute the Mjlitary 
Accounts Committee: 

'*The Committee next discussed the position in regard to contracts with Colonel 
Gaskell who assured them that the principles laid down were being adopted generally.” 

There comes the word “generally”. What is it they do in specific cases? 
They evade it or break it. The following paragraphs show how they 
manage contracts: 

”The increase, in the year under discussion, in the number of contracts given without 
tenders being called for, was explained by the fact that, where extensions of works 
were decided upon, such extensions were entrusted in a number of cases to contractors 
who were carrying out the original works. Instructions hud since been issued with a 
view to preventing a recurrence of such cases.” 

Next year's Public Accounts Committee will show how these instructions 
have been carried out. 

”As regards alterations in the terms of contracts once concluded, Colonel Gaskell 
informed the Committee that they were being allowed only in exceptional cases and 
with the sanction of the proper authority.” * 

A 

Alterations in every case, mark you, in favour of the other party and not 
in favour of the Government : I challenge the Finance Member to show 
me a single instance of alteration in a contract which has been beneficial 
to the Government. We know how these alterations in the terms of a con-, 
tract once concluded are made. I hope it is not the general policy of the 
miUtary authorities that alterations should be allowed as a matter of course 
in every case. But even in exceptional eases, what docs it come to? .> 
tWhy should there be these variations? Why these novations and always 
to the benefit of the third party as against the public and as against the 
Military Department itself? We are after all not living in hide-bound 
water-tight compartments; wc arc living in the midst of our people; we 
also have something to do with contractors ; and if wc w’orc to inveigh against 
the Military Department, possibly some others are benefiting by these 
lax rules of the Military* Department. We know that a “big salam” to 
the Colonel Sahib means a good alteration in the contract. 

liaulvi Muhammad Yakub: (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Eural) : What do you mean by big? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Now, at the end of it all 

comes the paragraph of the Military Accounts Committee : 

”In conclusion, the Committee were gratified — ” 
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gratified after alj this, Mr. President? Because contracts were not made on 
proper tenders, gratified because contracts >vere being readjusted to suit the 
third party, gratified because surplus and obsolete stores are being sold to the 
extent of lakhs of rupees at the cost of the public tax-payer? But any- 
4iow gratified according to Sir Arthur MaeWatters: 

“111 conclusion the C-oinmittec were gratified to note the opinion recorded by the 
Auditor General that during; the year under review, the percentage of financial 
irregularity. • detected by audit and requiring special mention was on the whole 
Milisfactorily small and that there had been some improvement in the standard of 
financial discipline applied to cirses ot‘ financial irregularity, etc., in which it was found 
jjossihle to bring individuals to book ” 

But even the Military Accounts Coniinittee cannot altogether exonerate 
liu' Alilitary Department and thev conclude: 

“They considered, however, that there was room for improvement in the direction 
i)f closer and more correct estimating in the light of the instances cited in paragraph 7 
mid especially in paragraph 8 of the Auditor Oenerarg letter.** 

that is the record of the Military Department. I charge them with 
being extravagant. T charge them with being unbusiness-like. I charge 
them with not paying that consideration to the money which has unfortu- 
nately been entrusted to them, which they ought to do. T am not 
speaking on the question of the personnel. Tt should not be thought that 
1 am oblivious to the necessities of the military units, or that I am obli- 
vious to the demands of the defence of this (»ountrv. Thit T say purely 
nil technical grounds, if I wen* tht* Auditor General of the Military De- 
partment, T would charge tliein wilh a great many laxities with reference 

this Budgc't and with referenct* to their expenditum. 

I make an offer to the Kiiianee Member; are you prepared to appoint 
.« retrenchment committee which will go int/) the whole of this military 
expenditure without for a mornont recommending that a single unit, 
British or Indian, sltould be disbanded or ttiken away, without in any 
way questioning the military policy of the Government, but purely to go 
into these colossal things which have amazed this House and which cer- 
tainly do not reflect the highest credit on the Military Department? Are 
you prepared to appoint such a retrenchment committee, to which 
llio fullest assistance will be given by the military authorities, in going 
ibrough fill these things? T ask tlie Finance Member whether there is 
such a thing as a store record kept at all in these military offices. Do they 
Vnow exactly the nature of the stores today in all their arsenals and in the 
either places where they store these things? T remember to have read 
J^omewhere in this bulky volume, or perhaps in the second volume which 
contains a lot of evidence, that in some places at least that is lacking. 

Now, Sir, if the Honourable the Finance Member is ])reparod to say 
that there is a possibility of the appointment of some retrenchment com- 
mittee — do not commit myself to a retrenchment comrnfttec of this House 
alone. — but if he agrees to the appointment of some retrenchment com- 
mittee which would be acceptable to this House, a Fwiggestjon which my 
Honourable friend tfie Leader of the Nationalist Party made yesterday, and 
'vhich other Honourable Members have made on otlier oecasions. we slmll 
b(‘ to a certain extent satisfied. 

V. ‘J 
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Now, Sir, there is of course the usual phenomenon that whaji occurs 
in the Ciivil Department occurs in the Military Department also, namely, 
a rush of expenditure in the last month of the budgeted year. March ! 
and everybody is set marching to see that the expenditure is sorfiehow oi* 
other completed, — and if in the Civil Department it can be complete? d . 
what does it mean for the Military Department to complete the expendi- 
ture before the (311(1 of March? It opens a wide vista of spcculcrtion which 
1 do not like to more specifically mention in this House. 

Sir, I should like to make a personal appeal to the Honourable tlic 
Finance Member. Let him not understand for a moment that we do not 
realise his position. He ia the last of the Trojans. There is not going 
to be another Finance Member of his kind in this country. He came 
with high hopes. When he came some time back with high hopes, we 
all welcomed him with high hopes, and after nearly three years of his 
stewardship, I think the Finance Member today is the saddest man on 
the Government Benches. Sir, I have witnessedl Khedda operations where 
wild elephants are put between two tame elephants, and in the courS(* of 
a few minutes or a few hours, all wildness is gone out of those wild ele- 
phants, and though to the Honourable the Finance Member cannot be attri- 
buted either wildness or elephantine qualities, I venture to think that the 
high hopes with which he came, the record which he wanted to establish 
in this country as Finance Member, all that has been made impossible, 
because sitting Sn juxtaposition there the Finance Member has been ab- 
sorbed into the service of this country. We get new Members so that 
they may have an orientation of new policy, so that they may sit tight 
on all the Departments and be not absorbed by the Departments. I do 
not say anything unkind of the Honourable the Finance Member. Lot 
there be no misunderstanding on that score. T appreciate his position. 

I appre(;iatc his difficulties, but all T can say is that Finance M<^in 
hers perhaps should ho much 'more ficrce-looking if they want jn any wa,\ 
to check the Honourable Members who are sitting by their side. Now, 
Sir, what is it that has resulted now? After three years of stewardship, 
and this is almost the last year of my Honourable friend's regime of oflTici'. 

T make a special appeal to him to leave behind him sonic foot-prints thal 
we may remember licreafter as the footprints of a Finance Member who 
had done much for this country and who had tried to do in his own humble 
way some service for the finances of this country. The Finance Merti 
her, when he lays down the c.hnrge of his high and exalted office, should 
have th(? consolation that he has attempted some task, that he has iv'wd 
to put the finances of this country on a better foundation, that ho lias been 
able to assert, as the financial controller, his impress on the whole policy 
of the Government, that he has controlled the Departments, and that he 
has made up his mind to give up many of those unnecessary expenditures 
which they are now incurring. The sands of his official life are fast flow- 
ing, and t venture to think that even at this stage it is not too late for 
the Honourable the Finance Member to get courage, to get what little 
courage, wr? on this side can give him to fight his 
battles with the Departments, and particularly with the Military De- 
nartment, so that when he lavs down his office, it might not be said that 
he has just left one more task undone, that he has frustrated one more 
hope during his year of office. 
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Sif, that is the position with' reference to the expenditure side of the 
military administration. If the House is not too tired of what I have 
ocGii srfying and desires me to proceed, I should like to say a few more 
words. {Several Honourable Members: ‘Tleaso go on, go on.”) 

1 should like now to refer to the question of policy. I have made it 
porfectl}- clear that my criticism as regards the military expcnaltiire lias 
norhiu^ to do with policy whatsoever so far; I want definitely to tell the 
iToiicurable the Finance Member that we are satisfied that there can be 
ji great deal more of saving in military expenditure, and that, although we 
feel that We cannot cut down anything except a trivial amount of 5 lakhs 
which he has put down before the House, which is not worth cutting down, 

1 want to assure him that, when he comes again with the Finance B H, 
he will find it very difficult indeed to get us to accept it; I want to give 
him a Warning now. Let me not be misunderstood, because vve are not 
prepared to make a 5 per cent, cut or a 10 per cent. cut. Let not the 
i'"in.ince Member turn round and say that he will place us in a dilemma 
by telling us that w^e have voted for the expenditure and so we must find 
tile money. Our position is merely this. W.e do not want to cut down 
expenditure indiscriminately, but we are assured that you can make a 
saving, and particularly in the military administration, by at least a croro 
or a crore and a half, and we shall take good care to see that, when the 
Finance Member comes before us with his Bill again, to the extent we 
are able to do, we shall not give him all the amount he desires, but we 
shall suitably cut it down, and with that knowledge the Finance Member 
should come forward and try to balance his Budget. Let him not after- 
wards, when the Finance Hill comes up, toll us that, having voted for ex- 
penditure, wo are morally bound to support him in his demands for reve- 
nue. The position is nothing of the kind. The Honourable the Finance 
Member has to look to the question of military expenditure, and he should 
find from that mainly his resources for balancing the Budget this year. 

•Now, Sir, I should like very briefly to refer to the larger question of 
policy with reference to the future Indianisation of the forces of the Indian 
Army. In the first place, Hie (jucstion divides itself into two parts; there is 
the Indian Army proper, wdth the Indian sepoys officered by Europeans, 
smd there is the British Army officered by British officers. 
These twm (picstions have to be considered separately, and 
t)cth these questions have been considered by the Defence STib-Committee 
o[ the Round Table Conference. Let me not be misunderstood by any 
Ffonourable Member of this House as trying to dwell again on the work that 
Has been done bv the Round Table Coiifertaiee. I only want to explain on 
the floor of this House what has been done there, so that Honourable Mem- 
bers may be thoroughly aware, better aware than by a bare perusal of the 
Report of the Defence Sub-Committee, of the reasoning which underlay 
their recommendations and the nature of the recommendations themselves. 
Now, Sir, there has been some question with reference to these two ques- 
tions as to whom the Committee should be composed of. They have been 
called “experts*' and I understand in another place, until a reply came 
from Great Britain, there was a good deal of iincertaint;^ as to the meaning 
of the phrase “experts'* and that “experts'* merely meant military ^ex- 
perts. I should like to point out in the first place thn^ the word “military” 
does not find a place in that Report, bi^t that the Report irferely says that 
^ committee of experts will be constituted to consider the question of 
♦‘stablishment of a Sandhurst college in India, and also to consider tho 
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question of future Indianisation. Now, according to us wlio were on that 
Committee, it was distinctly understood that experts did not mean military 
experts, and if only a little more thought had been bestowed on the lan- 
guage of that recommendation, my friend Mr. Young being a civilian, 
would certainly have understood what this phrase “committee of experts” 
meant. It was stated that a committee of experts should be* appointed 
consisting of Indians and Englishmen. Now, if you take it that Indians 
ought to be there — and you know that there are no Indians who are mifi- 
tary experts — ^it obviously follows that the word “experts" does not mean 
military experts but those who by their special knowledge and special 
study of these questions can contribute to the discussion and elucidation 
of the problems which will come before the committee when it is consti- 
tuted. Why the whole of the Army Headquarters should have been upset 
and unable to understand for weeks, in spite, of the assistance of the latest 
dictionaries on the subject, the meaning of the word "experts” passes in\ 
comprehension altogetlier, and w’hy a cable should have been sent from 
India to England and back from England to India on this very simpli 
qiu'stiiou, is one of those Eleiisinian mysteries which T sliall not attempt 
to solve. What the Defence Sub-Gonirnittee decided was merely this, 
that immediately a Sandhurst Committee should be appointed. It was 
really not a decision of the Defence Sub-Committee, but the announce- 
ment was made at the very start of the proceedings by Mr. Thomas, on 
behalf of the Government of Great Britain, who presided over the Defence 
Sub-Committee, that a Sandhurst College should be immediately establish- 
ed in India. Then we went to the question of Indianisation, and here 
there were two view^s wdiich were given expression to. One view was 
that in the light of the various Keports that had already been passed, it 
should be made clear that Indianisation would proceed at a certain speci 
fic pace, and that the Coniiuittce should, there and then, decide what thal 
pace should be. The other members of the Committee felt that wiili 
the limited time at their disposal — and you may remember that the Defence 
Sub-Committee was constituted some time about the second week of 
January, and we had to finish our work by the 19th or 20th — with the 
limited time before •them and with the large number of confidential ques- 
tions that might arise in relation to the subject, it was not possible or 
desirable that the pace should be exactly set out by that Committee, and 
therefore it was decided that another committee should bo immediately 
constituted composed of Indians and Europeans, experts no doubt, experts 
in that matter, having special knowledge, to decide this question of the 
pace of Indianisation. Bcference has been made to one confidential docu- 
ment which was unearthed at that Committee, and I should like to explain 
exactly what that confidential document was, particularly because iij 
another place the head of the Army has said that all those committees 
Erporfs will be “washed out". I do not know exactly what the uiilitary 
interpretation of the phrase “washed out" is, but if it means that they 
have got to be ignored, that they will be of no weight, that other mili- 
tary experts of to-day can give opinions which go directly against the opi- 
nions that have been already cxijressed. that whereah the Bawlinson’s 
committee said that within a period of 30 years complete Indianisation 
might take place, the present military experts might turn round and sav. 
not within a period of 30 years but Wiithin a period of 300 years it might 
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take place then I venture to submit that the phrase “washed out" has a 
difiterent meaning to us from what it has to the military experts. Thejr 
are rtot going to bei washed out, they are going to be taken into considers* 
tioii, and one WBconimendation ofi the Defence Rub-Committee is that they 
will be taken into consideration. 

Let me explain in particular what that Report is. A committee was 
constituted in the year 1921 when the agitation for Indianisation of the 
Annv \vas tniurli less severe than what it is today. A committee was 
constituted, and Lord Rawlinson, the then Commander-in-Chief, asked 
his military experts to- draw up a scheme. That scheme came up before 
the Executive Council of the Government of India at the time. It 
was further revised, and the last recommendation of the Government of 
India, the unanimous recommendation of the Govemment — the despatch 
I uneforstand was signed by the Marquess of Reading, the then Viceroy, by 
Lord Rawlinson, the then Commander-in-Chief, by Sir William Vincent, 
by' Sir Malcolm Hailey, by Sir Charles innes, by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, 
Sir Muhammad Shafi and Sir B. N. Sarma — that went up to the Secretary 
of State and suggested that, within a period of 28 or BO years, the whole 
scheme of Indianisation of the Indian Army should and could take place. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Redd! (Madras (*eded Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): The existence of that Report was denied. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It is a despatch of the Gov- 
eminent of India. It was mentioned in the Defence Committee and was 
not contradicted. It was mentioned with sucli appropriate previous 
authority as was necessary for disclosing confidential communications, by 
two gentlemen who were previously Members of the Executive Council, 
namely, Sir Muhammad Shafi and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. If they have 
disclosed any confidential communications, the Official Secrets Act may 
,be mobilised against them, but I am not responsible, and I am simply 
taking the facts as they have been given out by them. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: But it has been placcMl on the table of 
this House. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: it has- been placed on 

the table of the House. Lord Rawlinson, one of the highest military 
experts, the Marquess of Reading, who till the other day was not considered 
as very keen and sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, and Sir Charles Innes, two of them, whom His Majesty the King 
Emperor has said are his faithful and trusted servants in the order which 
He issued when appointing them as Governors of vario\is provinces — these 
.'irc the gentlemen under whose signature this document has gone out. 
And if that is to be washed out, I hope His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief wdll remember what ought to take its place. It is perfectly true 
that when they made this recommendation, they fixed this period of 28 
years or 30 years at a time when there was no question of self-government 
or Dominion Status for this country, at a time when the present scheme 
had not yet been evolved. I do not want to argue on the principle of 
rule of three, but it is apparent that if in 1921 ^hen there was not this 
8^ng agitation, when the Govemmdht' of the day had not decided on what 
it ought to do, and when, as a matter of fact, the Govemment of India 
Act had just been passed and the idea of responsibh* Government in the 
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centre was far, far away from the minds of practical British statesmen, 
this was the scheme that was prepared under the unanimous signature of 
these gentlemen, these experts I venture to call them — I certainly think 
that the document which will now take its place must have a proper rela- 
tion to the present day facts. * 

Now, Sir, that is with reference to the Indianisation of the Army. 1 
do not want to go into the bitter history of the last few years and the 
attempts that have been made to throw overboard that Eeport. * When 
the Skeen Committee was appointed, that Committee was not furnished 
with this singularly useful document, and an attempt was made to see that 
officers, Indians, were so posted to the different units that no British offi- 
cer would, in any time, or at any period, be in a position of serving under 
any Indian officer — ^the eight units being nothing more than a raciaffy dis- 
criminatory piece of administrative injustice. I do not want to 
go into that history, because we are living in better 

times and are having new hopes before us. Here, let 

me say that the Simon Commission s scheme of a Dominion army and an 
Imperial army was thrown overboard in the first five minutes when the 
Defence Sub-(yommittcc began to consider this question. (Cheers.) 
There can be no question of reviving such an idea altogether. 

The Sub-Committee's recommendation says: 

'*That immediate steps be taken to increase substantially the rate of Indianisation 
in the Indian Army to make it commensurate with the main object in view/’ 

These are the two phrases that have to be considered. In the first place, 
the increase should be substantial, and in the second place, that it should 
be commensurate with the main object in view, the main object being, 
that “The defence of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of 
the Indian people” and in view of the now constitution which is develop* 
ing. They continue to say, regard must be had to all relevant considera-,^ 
tions, such as the maintenance, of the requisite standard of efficiency, 
etc. Now, Sir, I should like to refer to another portion of this (Committee's 
Eeport, to which attention was not adverted in the speech of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in another place — a recommendation which is 
just as important and which will be examined by a committee. The Ee- 
port says : « 

“That in order to avoid delay the Government of India be instructed to set up a 
Committee of Experts, lK>th British and Indian, to work out the details of the estab- 
lishment of i-uch a rollc-ge (h training college). 

The Committee also recognise the great in)portance attached by Indian thought to 
the reduction of the number of British troops in India to the lowest possible figure aud 
consider that the question should form the subject of early expert investigation.” 

That is a point to which my Honourable friend Mian Muhammad Shah 
Nawaz referred this, morning. So that the substitution of purely British 
troops, as far as possible, by Indian troops was also a part of that com- 
mittee’s recommendations. In conclusion, this Eeport, to which all the 
Conservative delegates, all the Liberal delegates and all the representa- 
tives of His Majesty's •Government were parties, because it is a unanimous 
Eeport-r-this Eeport says : 

*Tn agreeing to the foregoing recx>inmendations, the Committee unanimous in 
their view that, the * declaration must not J)e taken as a mere pious, expression of 
opinion, but that immediately the Conference was concluded, steps should be taken to 
deal effectively with the recommendations made.” 
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Ihesoiare the provisions with reference to the Indianisation of the Amiy. 
^iovv, Sy, I wish to advert to one other remark that was made in another 
place by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. Very often it is sug- 
gested that this question of Indianisation will be taken up and that we 
must always remember that the military is not like the civil Departments, 
“Jhat you are dealing there not with files and rod tape, but tliat you are 
dealing with human agency, and that you have to be very, very careful with 
reference to these matters.. To quote the language of His Excellency the 
C'ommandCr-in-Ghief : 

“They will have to recommend how we shall be able to produce a body of young 
men capable of training the Army in peace and of leading it in war, men whom the 
magnificent soldiers of the Indian Army tvill be content to follow when their lives are 
at stake.** 

Sir, I venture to raise my humble voice of protest against a statement of 
that kind. You are doing injustice to yourself. You arc not doing justice 
lo the Indian soldiers when you suggest the possibility of their being dis- 
('ontented with the future recruited Indian officers of the Army. Suppose 
1 were to turn round — 1 know outside this House 1 would come under 
various penal (dauscs — and speak of the European recruited officers as 
not being qualified either morally or physically to lead the splendid batta- 
lions of Indian troops that are now under their control. Would that be 
fair? By all means fix your rate of Indianisation. By all means reject 
in your selection committees those who, you think, are not qualified, but 
a general statement like that — that Indian soldiers may not be content to 
follow those who may be put above them — and practically carrying on an 
agitation among the Indian soldiers inviting them to enter a caveat against 
the future process of Indianisation, is likely to do great harm in the future. 
I do not want to construe cither the words or the intentions of His Excel- 
li‘ucy the Commandcr4n-Chief. These words have been uttered so often 
before by otheis. I have not got any particular complaint against His 
Plxriellency the Commander-in-Chief. But these words have been so 
repeatedly uttered, and it has been so often suggested that Indian soldiers 
may not be coni cut to follow their leaders, who tnay be the future officers 
of the Army, that I say that this is not a fair thing to do. Have as 
rigorous a test as possible. Exclude the men who you think will not make 
able officers, but to prejudge the whole issue and more than that, to sow 
discord among Indian troops and to carry on an agitation among the ranks 
of the Indian troops and to suggest that they may not be content to follow 
th® lead of the officers who may be put over them, is a thing that ought not 
to be allowed. It is not fair to the scheme of Indianisation. It is not 
fair to the Indian people. Beprisals are so easy that I do not venture to 
dwell on those reprisals. 

I am very tliaiikful to you for the great indulgence that you have 
shown me in the (!Oursc of this debate. I only want to say this — that 
the Finance Member must be able to assert himself in these matters, and 
find his money mainly from the Military Budget. There is no use of his 
turning round and saying that he is pow’erless in the matter. Exceptional 
crises require exceptional remedies, and even the Military, the great 
Department wliich is untouchable, even that Military Depart- 
ment must come into some correlation with ej^isting facts. Even 
they must realise that while Borne is burning, the military* cannot go on 
having surpluses and purchasing unsafeable stores. They must realise 
that at this time of crisis, they should come to the real help of the civil 
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Department and they should cut down expenditure wherever they can 
possibly do so. I venture to state that, unless this is done, thhre is no 
hope of balancing your Budget. Sir, I thank you. 


Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, after the very learned and able criticism of the Military Budget by 
my friend, Mr. Kainaswanii Mudaliar, I do not think much has been left 
for me to s.ay. I feel however in duty bound to draw the attention of 
the House to a few subjects imderlyiug this question of military expendi- 
ture. We have scon how the military expenditure stands at the extra- 
ordinary figure of 55 crores, and the Finance Member has said, as a great 
measure of retrenchment, that he has been able to bring it dot^m to 52J 
crores. Now, looking at these figures, one may not have an idea of the 
immensity of the amount that we are spending on these military ser- 
vices. We must look at it from another point of view and find out what 
relation it bears to our total revenue. With regard to this, you will be 
pleased to remember that I had occasion to point out in another con- 
nection that this expenditure of the Military Department amounts to no 
less than 62 J per cent, of the current expenditure of the Central Govern- 
ment. This enormous figure of 62 J per cent, is one? that is worth looking 
into. The Government of India as at present constituted are in no sense 
a Government constituted solely for the purpose of defence. They arc in 
some respects a paternal government, in some respects a highly socialistic 
government. They carry on all the ordinary activities of a modern 
government. They own vast domains of forests, railways, canals and so 
on. For a Government like this, 62^ per cent, of the expenditure for tho 
Army alone is an extravagant provision. Now, let us look a little more 
closely into it. We find that this expenditure has not been going on at 
this scale from very old times. Since 1913, India has suffered this expen- 
diture to go up by not less 'than 100 per cent. I will just quote a few 
figures from the Simon Commission's Eeport, Vol. II, page 217. Great 
Britain has increased this expenditure from 1913 by 48 per cent. It was 
77*2 million pounds in 1913. It is 115 in 1928, an increase of 48’9 per 
cent. Sir, you w.ill remember that Great Britain is tho very centre of 
tho Fjmpire, having to face European combinations and having a far flung 
empire. The Dominions of Great Britain have increased this expenditure 
from 9 millions to 12 millions, an increase of 33 per cent. What do*we 
find in the case of India? It is only a part of the Empire, having no 
extra obligations beyond her own frontier. We have had an increase from 
22 million pounds to 44 millions, an increase of 100 per cent. That is 
one aspect of the case. One would think that India was engaged in a 
terrible war inside and outside. The position is that even eight years 
after the Great War, India had obtained no relief, and this is quite against 
the practice of all other countries in the world. We have not got any 
relief from the greater sense of world security which has obtained since 
the War. This m the problem which faces us. We have increased our 
expenditure by 100 per cent Are we such a military nation? Are we 
out to encroach on the territory of our neighbours? Nothing of the kind. 
Coming to thv 3 figures, T would put the subject in* another way. The 
position is that the whole of the* Customs revenue, practically amounting? 
to over 55 crores. which my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, is 
taking such great care to nurse and. to increase by various devices such 
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as surcharges, 10 per cent, increase, Imperial preference, tariffs and so on, 
is Swallowed up by this Military Department.. That is the alarming prd^ 
blemj we have to face. With regard to retrenchment, and the great waste 
now going on iri the Military Department, that subject has been dealt with 
at great length liy’ my Honourable friend, Mr. Miidaliar, who has preceded 
me, f.nd I do not wish to weary the House with the details. I shall 
however place the matter before you from another point of view. Speaking 
in another place, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief made a state- 
ment implementing the declaration of the Bound Table Conference, to 
which I shall come presently, in a spirit which T entirely npprocintc. He 
said: would like to xlraw the attention of this Honourable House to 

the vast difference in the atmosphere in which this Committee 
will sit and the atniospliore in whi(*h the previous committee 
sat”. ^ This committee was n committee appointed to recommend the 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. His Rxccllency announced a com- 
mittee to be immediately constituted to (iarry out the declaration of the 
Prime Minister, and I am son*v the Ann.\ Member has not made any 
declaration in this House. There have been three previous committees, 
a fact which was not ])reviously admitted in this House. There was the 
Military Requirements Committee of Lord Bawlinson, the Shea Committee 
and tlu* Skeen Committee. His Excellency said that all these committees 
s.it in an atmosphere of unreality. Now. Sir, these arc im])ortnnt words — 
an atmosphere of unreality. T will just explain what the atmosphere of 
unreality means. When wo talked of the experts of these committees, 
we wore told that there were no such committees or in official parlance 
they had no knowledge of it. Now, Sir, if the Army Member had no 
knowledge of it, certainly we, poor non-oflicial mortals, could have no 
knowledge of it. But it so happened that the representative of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence before the Round Table Conference had a better 
show to make ; or some Army member, having got hold of the document and 
being more faiibful to the interests both of India and of England, gave 
fiway the show', and that document must-have come as a suryiriso to my 
Honourable friends opposite that the existence of these two committees 
and the very alarming Reports w'hich these committees presented could 
no longer he kept a secret. Now' the clement of unreality then consisted 
first in ignoring the existence of these Reports. Then comes another 
element of unreality. The Skeen Committee presented its Report, recom- 
mending the early cstablisliinent of a military college. Well, a military 
college had to be established ; Resolution nfti'r Resolution of this House 
^demanded of the Army Member that this college should be established 
in 1983. Well, he liad ScHid so in s.<)nie form or other that this (college 
was to be established. Why then did he not ask for the money to 
establish it? The reply was, “Yes, but 1988 w'ns three years ahead'*. 
Then came the inconvenient truth that they could only hope to establish 
this college w^hen there was a convenient flow^ of reernits to man the 
college. “We cannot have a college without students”, but von cannot. 
Sir. have a supnly before there is a demand? So there was that element 
of unreality. The Committee had recommended th('. estahlishment of a 
college; the militarv people did not w'’ant it; the Indian people wanted it, 
and therefore it was a game between these people, the militarv and the 
Indian people both saying, wnth different motives , in their mind, that the 
college should he there, or should nof^be there. That was the atmosphere 
of unreality. Now let us hope* that any pronouncement that the Army 
Secretary makes today will he in that air of reality and not of unreality 
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as in the past. Now we^ find His Excellcney the Commander-in-Chifef said 
in another place : " . ' 

“To my mind they all sat in an atmosphere of unreality, 'fhc principle of Indianisa- 
tion was only very partially accepted.’* * • 

Thus, all the liesolulions on the subject which had been moved from this 
side of the House had been only very partially accepted, and, “The* prin- 
ciple of the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst was constantly turned 
down**. The reason why it was turned down we do not know, but it 
was constantly turned down. It is said that the situation now is profoundly* 
altered, and 1 am very glad to hear it. Ijet us hope it will be altered in 
this House too : 

« 

“The young plant of Indianisalion has now had seven years’ growth, and if it is still 
delicate and its constitution is not yet wholly satisfactory, it” — this plant of aoven 
years’ growth — “has now the declared support of both Governments, the Government 
at home and here, while an Indian Sandhurst has been actually approved by both 
Governments and will be an accomplished fact before very long.’’ 

The new committee will therefore deliberate not in an atmosphere of 
unreality, but as practical men endeavouring to submit practical proposals 
on a declared policy. Now, Sir, that is the situation in which we find 
ourselves, that according to the declaration of His Excellency, this Indian 
Sandhurst is coming. Sir, let us hope it is coming in this altered atmos- 
phere, and that it has a much more real object than it had hitherto had. 
I take His Excellency’s words to be absolutely true in spirit, and I entirely 
appreciate then, but 1 hope the Army Secretary will bo able to improve 
upon that and will not try to take away one word from this declaration 
which His Excellency made in another place. This declaration, we take 
it, has the high authority of His Majesty’s Government in England, but 
we were much amused to find that the meaning attached to the word 
‘"expert”, was a matter of reference to the Government in England- It 
was with reference to the declaration in this sentence of the recommenda- 
tion at page 62 in the Report of the Defence Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conference: 

“That in order to avoid delay, the Government of India be instructed to set up a 
Committee of Experts, both British and Indian (including the representatives of 
Indian States).’* 

Now that could not possibly include officials; it was bound to include non- 
officials; and on that point — you may also bear with me for a minute — 
the word “expert” was defined by His Majesty’s Government thus: 

“The term ‘expert’ would include a person, whether official or otherwise, who is 
qualified by special knowledge or experience to contribute to the solution cf these 
particular problems, those particular problems being to work out the details of the 
establishment of a college in Fndia to train candidates for commissions in all arms of 
the Indian Defence services.” * 

This definition, then^ of the word “expert” comes in very handy^ now,-- 
^‘Persons w’ho can establish by their expert knowledge or otherwise their 
claim to contribute to jjhe successful inauguration of the military college . 
In this connecticfti, Sir, I have two 9 bservations to make! First and fore- 
most, we have the settled principle, which has been accepted, that there 
must be one standard for the admission of Indians as of anybody else. 
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lliJre ought not to ho various standards lor various classes or communi- 
ties, •but there should be one standard of efficiency. Put it as high as 
you can, as hi^h as you like, for instance, that your brain must be of a 
certain quality, that your knowledge in arithmetic, algebra or geometry 
must i)e of such and such a standard, that your biceps must be developed 
so far, that your chest must have so much development, that you must 
know gymnastics, swimming, rowing; put up any standard of efficiency 
you like. Now in this connection I may be permitted to mention that the 
co-operation of the educational authorities will be a very valuable asset. 

It is desirable to enlist till the talent in the country, as far as we can, 
and therefore, Sir, T would suggest that, when this committee of experts 
is set up, the educational .authorities and the university authorities would 
by their knowledge of the tictual conditions, be able to show how far the 
educated youth of this country would be able to join these colleges, and 
their co-operation would be of immense value. Therefore I commend that 
suggestion to the Army authorities for what it is worth — ^that in constitut- 
ing this committee, they should look ahead, look about and enlist the help 
and co-operation of the educational and university centres. Secondly — 
and this is a far more important question — I hope the admission to these 
colleges will not be on any such restricted basis that sucli and such classes 
and castes alone would be admitted. Hitherto, wo have to say with 
great regret, the policy of the Government has been to restrict admission 
to the Army to certain classes, and thus a very inconvenient and inequit- 
able formula was adopted which might have stood the test of time during 
the last seventy years, but is too rigid for these times, Sir, the 
universal demand now is for a truly national anny composed of 
all classes of citizens, all of whom shall have to bear the burden 
of defence. Provided they come up to the standard fixed, you must 
bo prepared to admit all classes. You must give up the petty- 
fogging attempt to introduce a class here and a class there; you must give 
fip taking men only according to the fonviula, “This man is the son of 
one belonging to the agricultural class”, “That num belongs to the martial 
class”, and so on; you must open the portals of your college to all; you 
must take the best imiterial in the country from whatever place it may 
hail and train it. Your military recruitment policy must be democr.atic. 

Sir. I hope the encouraging words of His Excellency in another placii 
wliich I have read out will be very faithfully carried out. Now with rcg.ard 
io one or two other matters, T may just claim your attention for a while. 
In this connection one may just notice this salient fact, that the Army in 
India is very expensive from two points of view. The first is that this is 
an Army which is kept in India for tne purpose not only of India but, as 
has been pointed out before, it performs a triple service. It is kept for 
the purpose of preventing .internal commotion, secondly, for the purpose 
of frontier defence, and thirdly, what is more important, for the purpose 
of discharging Imperial obligations. Now', Sir, it is this part of the case that 
T submit .should be examined rather more carefully. In this connection 
1 w’ish to draw' the attention of the House to a very weighty pronounce- 
ment by no less a person than Lord Curzon who in the introduction to 
his book on the British Corps in France wrote : ^ 

• 

“The Indian Army in fact, has always :iosses8ed and has been proud of possessing 
a triple function — ^the pre.servation of internal peace in India itself, the defence of the 
Indian frontiers, and preparedness to embark at a moment’s notice for Tmperi.il service 
in all parts of the globe.” 
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Now, Sir, if this is a matter of credit — and we are ver^' proud of it— 

1 F.M. that the Indian Army has acquitted itself so well in these 
various theatres of war, not only during the Great War, but before and 
since, and if it is prepared to embark at a moment’s notice for Imperial 
services in other parts of the globe, then I respectfully submit that it ought 
to be a necessary consequence that that Imperial body, which is .respon- 
sible for sending these troops or keeping them, should bear their expense. 
It has been pointed out that the moment these Indian troops embark on 
some other theatre of war, the British Government have got to pay for 
them. That is precisely so. But the whole question is that you may 
keep them for 20 years and may use them in war only for 20 months. 
So you pay really only for 20 months, but what about the 20 years? Sir, 
this 100 per cent, increase in the Army is due to this important fact, 
namely, that the Indian Army here is kept in order to b(‘. ready at a 
moment’s notice to discharge Imperial obligations abroad. In this con- 
nection, 1 give a quotation again from Lord Curzon: 

‘*Iii this third aspect, India has for long been one of the most important units in 
the scheme of British Imperial defence, providing the British Government with a 
striking force always ready, of admirable efficiency and assured valour.” 

I am thankful to Lord Curzon for ail these superlatives which, I submit, 
the* Indian Army well deserves, hut 1 submit that somebody else must 
nm^' pay the piper. We have paiil it too long and too foolishly. This is a 
matter to which this House should dirc'ct its attention, because in all 
self-governing countries we liave seen that the military burden is borne 
h;/ those countries themselves. Sir, the u^ilitarv expenditure of this 
country is simply terrible, and we hav(‘, during the last yi‘ar and this, 
as has been shown so clearly, levied 20 crores of extra taxation, and I do 
not know whether my friend, the Honourable the Finance Member, will 
be able to justify it. Sir, wc aro passing through critical times, and condi- 
tions are not temporary. Therefore these 20 erorcs of rupees, which my 
friend hopes to get by additional taxation, will not bridge over the gulf. 

The second aspect bf the case must also be considered that it is possi- 
ble to replace British troops by Indian troops. That aspect of the ques- 
tion has also got to be* looked at. It has been pointed out over and over 
again — and 1 do not wish to weary the House by repeating it — that the 
cost of a British soldier is five times the cost of an Indian soldier. Now, • 
Sir. that would mean that if one unit of the British Army were sent back, 
we would be able to get five units of the Indian Anny in its place. In 
the present circumstances and with tlie present personnel and manage- 
ment and efficiency and all the rest of it, we could very well manage, to 
raise in place of five units of the Army say 2J uniis. Economy is pos- 
sible in a much greater degree in that way. I have just invited the 
attention of the House to this question because I find that the atmos- 
phere has changed, and we are not living in an atmosphere of unreality. 
Tlierefore, I wish to ‘make a present of this quotation from a very higK 
source which the Army Secretan^ might like to take note of. This House 
will remember that a committee was appointed known as the Esher Corn- 
mil tee, which recommended that the Army in India wav» regarded as a 
part of the Imperial defence forces, *on which the Assembly appointed a 
(iommittec which made certain recommendjitions. As a result of that, 
th(' Governor General in Council proposed a reduet ion. How it was 
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alo with by the Aniiy Department at home is a matter to which 1 may 

permitted to draw the attention of the House. I am quoting from a 
book of Sir Sivaswanii Aiyar called “Indian Constitutional Problems**. 
Of course, the quotation which I am concerned with is given from another 
Source, which J will indicate: 

“A very interesting light is thrown upon the real attitude of the military authorities 
in India by the correspondence between Lord Hawlinson, the then Gommander-in-Chief 
,,f India, and Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, then Chief of the Imperial General 
St:Hl in the United Kingdom. The following passage shows that in spite of a <leci- 
.sion arrived at by the Governor' General in Council to reduce the Britsh troops by 
four battalions and two cavarly regiments. Lord Rawliiison thought it fit to appear! 
direct to the Chief of the General Staff against the decision. This is what Sir Henry 
Wilson entered in his diary. 

At five ■o'clock, I got a S. O S. from Philip Clietwode, who reported a u’ire just 
i-4>c-eived to me from H-awly, which s<aid that, in spite of his most strenuous opposition, 
ihe Viceroy in Council had ordered a reduction of British troops by four battalions 
and two cavalry regiments. Rawly says this is ‘madness’ and asks for my help. I 
have wired to Philip to go to Mimtagn and to find out whether I am or am not his 
military adviser; and I told Philip not to be put off by being told that this was a 
matter of internal economy to be decided by the Viceroy in Council, because the internal 
security in India, the protection of her frontiers, the power to send troops to countries 
outside her frontiers such as Mesopotamia, Burma. Singapore and Hongkong, and 
finally the obligation on Home Government to reinforce India in case of necessity, 
were all matters interwoven with Imperial strategy and therefore come under me. 

[ wonder what Philip will get as an answer. As I said a. week ago when writing 
to Rawly, Montagu and Chelmsford have set upl a council with a lot of natives on it and 
ha\e lost control, and now the.y dare not impose the e.vtra taxation necessary’.” 

I pause here for a minute because this was written seven or eight years 
back. The atmosphere is changed, things have changed and T take it 
that the angle of vision from which the Army Secretary will look at it is 
changed. To continue the quotation : 

“This same council will before long refuse to allow Indian native troops to serve 
ouiside of India !” 

What followed my learned friend will be able to indicate to us. This is 
one part of the subject. 

Then, Sir, a good many other matters would call for notice, but 1 pause 
to consider only one subject of much humbler diinensicpis than the other 
important matters which come within the administration of the Army 
Department. Tliere is one subject to which attention need be drawn and 
that is the administration of the (rantonments. Now, Sir, these lainton- 
njents have grow’ii up not as a matter of accrident, but as a matter of 
desigfK At a time when these cantonments were established, tlie autho- 
lities W'anted the people to (joine over and livtj in them just as you wanl 
f-tople to (ioini? over and Jive in New Delhi, by coaxing, cajoling, granting 
ric'ccs of land and various other devices. I^y these means a certain 
amount of civil population was brought then'. Of (rourse, those were the 
^inies wdien the Military Department was more profuse in its promises 
:md in grants than in threats. That ]>opulation lias grown uy) and we all 
biiow that these cantonments are no longer mere annexi’s of the Military 
forces, Thev are big civil stations, with trade, connnenre and iiidiistrv, 
as, at Ambala, Sialkot, Firozeporc and Jullundur^ T am talking of 
the Punjab only. There are the various .cantonments, the administration 
of which was carried on at any rate up to 1924. and I am sorry to gay 

carried on in spirit though not in letter at the present time, in more. 
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or less inelastic manner. After a good deal of agitation , iu 1924^ instead 
of a small Cantonment Act followed by Eegulations or* Eules which were 
called the Cantonment Code, we have now a comprehensive measure 
called the Indian Cantonment Act. Now, Sir, one of the things which has? 
been troubling the cantonment people, and to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the Army Secretary, is that there was a section in .the old 
(Jantonment Code, and there is a section in the present Act, which permits 
the Officer Commanding to order the expulsion of any person from the 
eantonrn(?nt whom he considers of an undesirable character. If this sec- 
tion had not been used in the way that it has been used of late, I would 
not have raised an\ objection to it. Nobody on this side of the House 
would for a moment suggest that persons who are guilty of sedveing per- 
sons from their loyalty or of otherwise tampering with .the military forces 
or the air forces, or persons who are otherwise engfiged in such designs 
should be allowed to live in eantonmonts. We do not want that. Eut 
the question is that in the civil population there are persons who may 
become unacceptable to the military authorities, just as a good nianv 
people outside do become unacceptable to the civil population in the 
country as a result of the repercussions of movements in the country. 
There are various methods of punishing these people under the ordinary 
law, but the military people have a simpler way of dealing with them, viz., 
by expelling these people from these cantonments. Now, what has ha])- 
pciicd is that under the Code of 1910 a good many people are at presc'nt 
Starving the sentences of expulsion. I put it to the Amiy Member wheiluM’ 
he has ever looked into the cases of these people and the particular hard- 
ships that are involved therein. A person is there in his place whose acti- 
vities are not acceptable to the Army Department, and he is ordered to 
quit the cantohmont, leave his property, leave his relations and also leave 
his means of livelihood. Persons like that have been there and under 
the Cantonments Act of 191.2, they have not been permitted up till ?iow 
to return to tlieir homes. Has anybody looked into those cases? Simi- 
larly under the present Cjmtonments Act. a number of persons has suffer- 
ed expulsion, and ,T put it to you. Sir, we are living at a time when the 
rule of law i.s supposed to be law for all men, wh(*n the same law is 
sn]q>osed to ])revaili not only in civil areas but also in the.^ic* military are;i‘^. 
Bill in practice there is nothing of the kind. For these civil populations, 
where is the rule of law which permits expulsion of this kind for a person 
without any trial, without giving the man an opportunity of explaining 
Ids position, though there are certain provisions that a man will be culled 
upon and so on and so forth. But, I say, Sir, you do not place a man on 
trial before a court of law. You have only the summary power of turii' 
ing him out from his phu^e where he may have been living for several years. 
These are the hard eases to wliich T wish to draw the attention of the 
House. If yoii want a clearer and cooler and calmer atmosphere, then 
y ou ought to change your angle of vision, you ought to look into the cases 
of these people arid permit thos(^ ])eoplc — unless they have been guilty of 
seducing the Army or tampering with their loyalty — wholesale to return to 
their homes, if you want quiet and peace to prevail. People outside, on 
the civil side, » hive had thdr amnesty owing to the pgace agreement just 
•now concluded, and I submit tho^e who live in the military areas should 
also have their amnesty. During the last six years hundreds of persons 
have been turned out of their homes in the cantonment areas, and they 
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sEould’ all bo permitted to return to their homes. This is the last sub- 
jec^. Sir» to ^hich I would invite the attention of the Honourable Mem^^ 
her. ^ 

I'ha Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Fast Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past two of the 
Clock; Mr. President in the Chair. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (Lnited Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, just one year and two days ago, this party moved a 
similar cut and it was carried by 49 votes against 44. A year has passed 
away ahd we are today just in the same position as wo were in 1930. 
The speeches that were delivered last year drew the attention of the 
Army Secretary to the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee. No action has been taken during this interval. The Leader of 
the Independent Party, Mr. .Tinnah, complimented the Army Secretary ao 
an expert in giving evasive replies, but I hope he will not give evasive 
replies this year too but that he will give direct replies to the questions that 
are raised from this side of the House. 

Sir, coming first to the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee, it was pointed out that no action has yet been taken about the 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. 1 do not believe that it can be 
established by an Aladin’s lamp. There are so many important things to 
be discussed, the location of the site and the building, the syllabus and 
the courses of study, rules and regulations, etc., all these matters 
should be settled before the College is in working order. So unless the 
work is taken up in right earnest and immediately, it will be impossible to 
establish the Indian Sandhurst in 1983. The second thing to which atten- 
tion has been repeatedly drawn, — it was pointed out today .and also re- 
commended by the Indian Sandhurst Committee — is the abolition of the 
8 unit scheme. In this connection nothing has been done, and we would 
like to have a definite reply from the Army Secretary and not the evasive 
reply that he has been accustomed to give. The third important sugges-^ 
tion of the Indian Sandhurst Committee was that suitable Indian students 
from British Universities should be granted direct commissions in the 
Army. I should like to know how manv Indians have been selected dur- 
ing the last four years from the British Universities. The fourth recom- 
mendation, which was reallv also an important recommendation, was that 
Indians should be made eligible to be emploved as King's Commissioned 
officers in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air arms of the Army 
in India; and in this connection I should like to have some figures as to 
hoM" many Indians have been selected for these technical grades. Tho 
fifth recommendation was that Indian cadets who qualify at Woolwich, 
and later, those who qualifv in India bv the course correspondinsr to that 
of W'oolwich. should complete their initial training in. exactly the same 
way as the British cadet does at present, t.a., by attending courses nft 
Chatham and Cambridge in the case of Engineer officers and at Larkhill 
in the case of Artillerv officers. Here also I shouW like. to know from 
the Army Secretary what has been tione about this recommendatioii. 

o 
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' These were the main recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee, and now we come to the subsidiary recommendations, and l^snould 
like to know what has been done in that connection. , » 

One of the very important suggestions that was made was that the 
Government of India should impress upon the educational authorities the 
paramount importance of reforming the system of education in India with 
a view to developing in the pupils of the ordinary schools and colleges 
those characteristics so essential in an army officer, to which little* or no 
attention is at present paid by them, and should appeal to the*m to re- 
organise the institutions under their control to this end. Here I should 
like to know what action has been taken either by the Army or by the" 
Education Department to reform the educational system. Have they 
ever appointed a committee to consider these questions? Have they 
issued any circular to the Principals of Colleges or the Registrar^ of the 
TJriiversities drawling their attention to the need for reforming the educa- 
tional system? This is a reform which is badly needed. But, I am not 
going to dilate upon it today. 1 simply say all this, in order to find out 
■what action, if any, Government have taken to give effect to these very 
important recommendations of tlie Sandhurst Committee. Sir, this year 
t expect a better reply from the Treasury Benches, and I hope that they 
will be able to tell us what they have done during the last 12 months. 

Sir, the second point that I should like to take up, which was 
raised by the Honourable the Mover of this motion, but on which I will 
just give some more details, is the question of the reduction of the num- 
ber of men in an infantry battalion. In the old days we had 866 men in 
a battalion, and it was pointed out by the Army Secretary last year that 
the number had been reduced to 728. Further reduction is also possible 
according to the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee. The 
iiichcape Committee suggested that during the war time the number 
should bo 776 and during peace time the number should be further reduced 
bv 20 per cent. ; and if we reduce 776 by 20 per cent., a further reduction 
Of 110 for the present number of 728 is possible as was pointed out by the 
Mover of (ho motion. I also calculated the figures as to how much reduc- 
tion we could make if we carry out this important recommendation of 
the Inchcape Committee I came to the conclusion that the Finance Mem- 
ber will no longer need fresh taxation on income-tax, because that will be 
covered by the saving in the Army Budget under this head alone. 

Sir, we have at present, as was also pointed out, two . lakhs and 26 
thousand odd Indian soldiers. Out of this we require some force, I put 
it approximately at 26 thousand, for internal peace, and the remaining 
two lakhs are kept in harness to keep peace on the Frontier Province. It 
was pointed out last year, and I would like- to repeat it here again, that 
the -whole population of these borderline tribes for whom we have to main- 
igin* such a large Army is only 30 lakhs, and out of this it was calculated 
that the number of persons who are actually able to fight does not exceed 
^ or 8 lakhs. Is it ut all desirable that we should maintain such a big 
Army in order to kfeep 0 ;Hly 7 or 3 jakhs persons in-ordep? We keep them 
wi- disorder simply becauae .we keep a large force to keep in order. Such 
qn expenditupa to my^mind is exceedinglv undesirable. Before we deter- 
name the e?:act* strength of .Ay?ny -Required for defence,* it is .first neces- 
sary to define our frontier policy. We should first like to know — and the 
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; answer to the whole question depends upon this fact — what is the bound- 
ajy ,^ne of India on the North West side? This question was not directly 
taken pp by the Simon Commission ; it was omitted also in the Despatch of 
tJie Government ^of India ; and in the Report of the Round Table Confer- 
ence as given to us, the question is not handled directly. It is of the 
atmost importance that we should know what is the boundary line on the 
• North West side of India and what is our North West Frontier policy. 
From the First Afghan War the question has been agitating all the poli- 
tical and military authorities as to what should be the boundary line of 
India. There were the people who advocated a forward policy, and they 
suggested that the boundary line should be adjacent to Russia, or at least 
•adjacent to Afghanistan. Then there were the advocates of what may 
be called the backward policy arid they said that the boundary line of 
India should be the River Indus, which is its natural boundary. A great 
conflict .went on for a very- long time between the advocates of the for- 
ward and the backward policies, till 189B, when the Durand Line was defin- 
ed and clearly marked. It is an artificial line marked out on the trans- 
frontier area. This Durand Line is sometimes alleged lobe the boundary 
line of India. This line was defined in 1893, hut from the speeches and 
despatches later on, it looks as if this was never clearly admitted. I shall 
just read a despatch from Lord George Hamilton in 1901 in which he 
.said that : 

“The policy of maintaining a weak buffer state between two strong empires was 
an experiment made many years ago and jt certainly has nob proved a success either 
in Afghanistan or Persia. I hK>k forward to the day when the frontiers of Great 
Britain and Russia may be coterminous.*’ 

Evidently, this despatch of Lord George Hamilton has not been 
officially denied: at least I have never seen it anywhere and we have 
got a suspicion in our minds that it is quite possible that this largo Army 
i& maintained not so much for the protection of India, as for contem- 
plated attack in trying to make the boundaries of India coincide with 
Russia. The Durand Line did not settle the controversy between the two 
policies. A third polioy has been brought •into the controversy called a 
stationary policy. We should first of all clearly define what our border 
line is, and I think this is a qi^cstion which should be settled once for 
all. I from this side of the House advocate very strongly that India's 
boundary should be definitely defined as the Durand Lino and we should 
.‘give up once for all the backward and forward policies.* It is on this policy 
that we should establish our frontier defence and it is on this policy that 
we should estimate the Army we require for defence purposes. This is 
the first point, as I said, which should be settled before wc can determine 
fhe strength of the Army. 

Now, Sir, after defining the boundary^ line, we should take up next 
the very important question of how much Army we require for different 
purposes. We have got three distinct objects. One is the maintenance of 
internal peace. The second is the defence of our frontier borders, and 
the . third is the. foreign attack, outside the border tribes, or what I may 
call the Imperial. Defence. These are the three distinct objects, and 
before we can undertake any question of Army review or curtailment of 
expenditure we should have some clear idea before us how much Army we 
rnouire for each of, these three purposes. It should be formed no doubt by 
rnilitary experts, but their opinions and their reports should be open to 
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discussion by the Assembly and then we will be in a position to facet oui 
Military. Budgets .1 admit, and every one will admit, that the Mtlitar^ 
Budget at present is a very top-heavy one. It was pointed out toidiiy bj 
Mr. Aggarwal that the expenditure on the military is 62 per cent., of the 
total expenditure of the Central Government and that if we excludp pay 
ments on account of interest, which is after all not an administrative 
expenditure, this military expenditure rises to about 75 per cent. And 1 
think everybody will agree that devoting 75 per cent., of the total pxpendi- 
ture to military purposes in time of peace cannot be justified by any logical 
argument or by any administrative reasons. After all there is a certain 
limit beyond which military expenditure ought not to go. There are more 
important subjects — ^nation building subjects like education, the deve- 
lopment of industries, health and sanitation and medicine which must have 
a prior claim to military expenditure; and no country in the world can 
devote three-fourths of its resources for destructive purposes and leave 
only one-fourth of its resources for constructive work and for adminis- 
tration. In order to avoid this state of affairs, it is desirable, as I have 
just pointed out, that military experts should determine the strength of 
the Army necessary for each of these three purposes; and after determining 
the strength of the Army for each of these three purposes, we will be able 
to determine the expenditure for the Army. 

Beference has already been made today to the Territorial and Auxiliary 
Forces. I was a member of the Territorial Force Committee, but on 
account of my departure to England, I had to resign and I was convinced 
at that time, and I am convinced today, that the present artificial divi- 
sion between the Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force is nothing but 
a racial division. All Europeans and Anglo-Indians go to the Auxiliary 
Force and all the Indians go to the Territorial Force; and as the Honour- 
able gentlemen from Madras pointed out this Territorial Force is really a 
step-child. We want a very drastic change, and really speaking this 
Auxiliary Force might be re-organised as a second line of defence; the 
Territorial Force may be taken to be a third line of defence, and they 
may be called out in time of necessity. We should fix the strength of 
the regular Army we" require for peace time ; and in order to meet emergen- 
cies and special occasions, we should determine the strength of Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces. In this connection I may also mention by the way 
that invidious distinction will disappear if the Auxiliary Force is taken to 
be a second line of defence and the Territorial Forces as the third line of 
defence, and no person should be admitted to the Auxiliary Forces unless 
he has served for a certain number of years in the Territorial Force, so 
that the approach to the Auxiliary Force mav be through the Territorial 
Force and then this racial distinction, of which we complain today, will 
disappear. 

So much about the maintenance of peace and order !n the country. Then 
we come to our frontier defence. This also is a matter which will require 
very careful consideration: and if we stick to the Durand Tiine and treat 
our settled districts like the other provinces and the unsettled tracts, as 
pointed out in the Simpn Beport, as a kind of Indian States with separate 
ae^^ncies attached to the Frontier IJIrovince, then most of the difficulties 
will be minimised and we will not be required to maintain a large Army 
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fundamental principle, the military authorities ' ought 
^to calculate the* exact strength of the forces necessary for the defence of 
tho five, settled districts and for maintaining peace in the trans-frontier 
area. After calculating the strength of the force for these two purposes, 
I have no hesitation in saying that India ought to contribute also for 
Imperial defence. The amount of money which we ought to spend, and 
the stremgth of the forces which we ought to maintain for Imperial defence 
may be settled in consultation with the War Council or the Imperial 
Defence Council, and India will contribute her quota for this Imperial 
defence. The Army should not be out of proportion to the resources of 
this country. 

Sir* there has been a good deal of discussion as regards capitation 
adjusimbuts between India and England. In this connection I should like 
to draw the attention of the House to one point. It was discussed in the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee, though definite recommendations were not 
recorded, and it is this, that whenever any British Army or British officers 
are deputed to the Indian Army, they should be given an Indian Com- 
mission in the same manner as Dominion Commissions are given to English 
Army officers deputed to Canada or other Dominions. Therefore, any 
British Army officers who may be stationed in India may be definitely in- 
cluded in the Indian Army, and they may be included in the quota which 
India is required to maintain for Imperial defence. If this arrangement 
is followed, all these troubles about the adjustments will disappear. I do 
not believe that we should pay a lump sum of money to Britain for the 
maintenance of the Navy or Air Force. We should maintain our own 
quota of Navy; we should maintain our own quota of Army and our own 
quota of the Air Force, all these forces should remain in India and definite- 
ly under the Indian Government. 

Sir, as regards the expenditure, there is one thing more which 1 
should like to find out, and perhaps the Honourable the Finance Member 
may be able to explain that. In the Bailway Budget supplied to us 
at page 8, it was definitely pointed out that the contribution from the 
Bailways to the general fund was 7 crores 45 lakhs, out of which they 
deducted the expenditure due to strategic lines, f.e., 1 crore 72 lakhs, and 
they only gave 5 crores 73 lakhs, while in the Memorandum supplied to 
us by the Financial Secretary, I find that on the Beceipts side only 6 
crores 73 lakhs are mentioned, and there is no mention whatever of the 
receipt of 1 crorc 73 lakhs which the Baihvay Board spent for military, 
lines. Now, I wonder under what account I should put these 173 lakhs. 
Should I add this amount to the 52 crores that has been put down for 
1981-32 or should I add it to the discredit, shall I say, of the Bailway 
Board? Of course, it is no credit to the Bailway Board at all, because the 
contribution of 1 crore 73 lakhs which they made to the military authori- 
ties ought to have been placed to the credit of the JRailway Board. As 
I said last time, the Bailway Board is like an old horse whose yield is 
inversely proportional to the capital and it should not be made to look old- 
er by artificially reducing its contribution . and general revenue. 

■^ir, before I sit down, I should like to make an appeal to the Army 
Secretary and to the Honourable the Finance Member, that they ought 
-to release us from the heavy military expenditure. We entirely share with 
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them fche view that India should be defended. We entirely agree that 
we should maintain a very efficient Army. At the same time they, should 
sympathise with us that no country in the world can afford to pay 75 per 
cent, of her resources to the military expenditure, especially in^times 
of peace. Maintain minimum Army necessary for defence in ^times of 
peace, have your Auxiliary and Territorial Forces ready to come to action 
in time of necessity, and by adopting this principle it will be quite possible 
to substantially reduce our military expenditure. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, two years ago I pleaded 
in this House for a radical redistribution of military expenditure and for 
a complete reconstruction of the relations between the Army and the air 
arm with a view to securing greater efficiency at less cost. My friend, 
Mr. Mackworth Young, was unable to give me any assurance that anything 
on those lines would be done in the following year, but he did say that 
when the re-equipment of the Air Force with higher powered machines 
and with a higher ceiling had taken place, and after the experimental 
introduction of some troop carriers, it was possible that the whole question 
of the adjustment of balance between the Army and the Air Forces would 
have to be considered by the experts. Well, I have no doubt that I shall 
be told today that at the present time there is a very important Committee 
of experts under Mr. Howell considering this very question. I welcome 
the appointment of that Committee, and I trust that it will lead to very 
important results, and it is for that reason and because that Committee 
is sitting that 1 cannot support my friend, Mr. Shah Nawaz, in his motion 
for a cut in military expenditure. I should like to support the Go\em 
ment, but in giving my vote I wish to make it clear that I consider the 
situation serious. Sir, it is thp military expenditure that is breaking our 
backs, and I am not convinced that \ve are getting value for money. 
(“Hear, hear“, from the Nationalist Benches.) The position is unsafe, 
and I believe that it could be made safe at less cost. Substantially it 
remains where it was two years ago. On the Army we are spending oyer 
50 crores, which is more than what Great Britain is spending. On the 
Air Force we are spending a shade over 2 crores. Great Britain is spend- 
ing on her Air Force alone, — apart from what she spends on her Nava] 
Forces — over i;l8,(X)0,0(X), in fact 23 crores. That is to say, in Great Britain 
they spend half as much on the Air Force as on the Army, and in India 
we spend approximately l/25th. And, Sir, wo maintain that extraordinary 
ratio, although we here in India are confronted by an Air Power which 
has a greater air arm than Great Britain. We have heard a good deal, 
and very justly so, of the remarkable performance in the evacuation of 
Kabul. But we do not hear so much of the salient military lesson of that 
* evacuation, which was that in a time of peace India was unable to under- 
take that entirely peaceful operation, and that it had to be done for her 
by Iraq. 1 feel that we are too parochial in India. Wq think too much in 
terms of tribal war and too little in terms of modern war. We go on 
making the assuniptidh that, if India became involved, on her Northern 
frontiers with a great Power in a •modern large scale war, there would 
plapse a considerable interval, while both sides were pushing forward their 
. railways, before we should come to grips. But are we right in -consider- 
ing it in those terms? Is it not much more probable, is it not even cidrtaim 
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that tie Power with aa overwhelining air strength would wait for no such 
interval, but would, as rapidly as possible, establish a forward line of 
aerodromes and proceed with ah air offensive against this country? We 
with oiir few squadrons would be entirely unable to imitate that example. 
They W'ould be wanted for protective purposes; they would be completely 
uselesb for offensive purposes. And I would ask my Honourable friend*,' 
Mr. Maolcworth Young, how in the existing situation he would propose to- 
give this House any guarantee that, within a short period after the out- 
•break of war, Karachi and Lahore might not be bombed from the air? I 
do not myself know what a mere 80 aeroplanes could do against a possible 
600 or 700. 

Well, Sir, turning from that to the question of tribal war, I saw it 
stated last Summer that the Air Force had failed in regard to the tribes. 

T think that the more the facts of what really happened last Summer 
become known, the more clearly it emerges that the real failure is the 
failure to use the air arm as it should be used. In the case of the first 
raid upon Peshawar, the Air Force was not allowed to attack the assembled 
lashkar in tribal territory. The lashkar was unmolested till it had crossed 
over into British territory and was in the cultivated lands close to Peshawar 
where, as we know, the tribesmen were absolutely undistinguishable from 
the local inhabitants and could be dealt with successfully neither by 
aeroplanes nor by ground troops. The second raid was, I believe, due 
to the fact, again, that the Air Force was not allowed to carry out the 
policy of blockading villages from the air, which thev have so successfully 
used in other parts of the world. It is possible for the Air Force to make 
a. village beyond the Frontier, any particular village, uninhabitable and 
to make the villagers give security for good behaviour in order to be allow- 
ed to return to the village with securitv. Personally I feel quite convinced 
that, but for the Air Force, there might have been, instead of a merely 
local trouble, a real war aloner i-hp. whole lencrth of the Frontier last Rummer 
and I am also quite convinced that the reason why that local trouble died 
awnv was hccnuse the tribesmen at Jamrnd were made to understand that 
in future, if they did not give this undertaking for good behaviour, they 
would be so treated. , 

Two years ago I took up the point of troop-carriers. All that we have 
^ot today is two or three machines, but if we had, say, even four squadrons 
of troop-carrying bombers, with a proper provision of landing grounds, it 
would be possible, within a radius of 50f) miles in any direction, to move 
a whole battalion in four hours. Over shorter distances it would be possible 
to move two battalions in one day. Think what that means in terms of 
mobility. And alternatively, those troop carriers can carry bombs, they 
can transport ammunition, thev can transport guns, and they can trann- 
port supplies. A sinde S(7undron could move a company, or it could, 
transport 250 policemen. Aeroplanes cannot and ought not to he used 
offeusivelv themselves for internal security pumose^; but thev can he 
used as a means of transport, and thev can be used to dimmish the number 
of errouud troons^ that it is necessary to maintain., fTTear, hear.) Well. 
Sir, T feel that what has been done iq Iraq, where the nif arm is in com- 
mand. and in Palestine, and Trans-Jordan and Aden, will finally have to 
he attempted here, if for no other reason, because of the increasing 
financial impasse. 
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And what is the reason which makes it so difficult to get any advance 
here? Why is 1$ that in these two years we seem to have made absolutely , 
ho alteration in the balance of expenditure? The truth must be that in- 
evitably the Army becomes a vested interest, which quite instinctively and 
naturally seeks to protect itself. I have a great deal of synipsjl»hy with 
that, and I do feel that the disappearance of a famous regiment, or of 
any historic unit is a very real tragedy. But the public interest has got. 
to come first, (Hear, hear), and 1 am not convinced that in every case 
it does. (Hear, hear.) In this country we ought to be in a better position 
than at Home, because we are fortunate here in having what I thipk they 
ought to have at Home, an embryo Ministry of Defence for the co-relation 
of the whole problem. The Commander-in-Chief here, the Military Mem- 
ber, is responsible not merely for the Army. He is responsible for the 
Navy and he is responsible for the Air Force. He ought to be in a 
position to balance the claims of all three. But the Commandcr-in-Chief 
is appointed by the Secretary of State for War solely on the advice of 
the Army. So long as that system continues, he will always be a soldier. 
Ha is naturally a very distinguished soldier, but every soldier inevitably is 
bound to become the champion of his own service, and I do feel that the 
Commander-in-Chief ought to be appointed by the Prime Minister in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence, which con- 
siders the whole problem in relation to the three arms, and not by his 
political subordinate in the Cabinet, the Secretary of State for War. If 
that were done, in time the Air Force would be given a turn; and then we 
should get some proper adjustment. I am very far from suggesting that 
the Air Force should in any way dominate the Army, or that in a measur- 
able period of time it should monopolise the greater part of the estimate, 
but I do firmly believe that it would be possible, within a reasonable period 
of years, with far greater efficiency to get down, to a peace figure in the 
neighbourhood of 40 crores. I think it would certainly be possible gradually 
to save a division and also a number of the battalions now strung out along 
the Frontier between Baluchistan and Chitral. The opportunity of the 
Air Force only came in Iraq because of the accident that, for a short time, 
Mr. Churchill held the portfolios of War as well as of the Air, simultan- 
eously. It was at that time that he had the opportunity of studying the 
whole question, and it was he who put through the air command in Iraq. 
The saving was colossal, so colossal that in Trans-Jordan, Palestine and 
Aden the examnle has been followed. I am not suggesting that India can 
ever be garrisoned and protected in nrpciselv the same wav, but there is 
a doal to bp dnnpi, nurl the si’t^^pot b*>a bH.bprto not. bpp.n trpated 

wholp-bpnrtedly. I look forward hopefully to the labours of the Committee 
iiow sitting. 

Mr. G. M. Toiix^: T propose. Sir, to deal in my speech, firstly with 

^ ^ the question of expenditure, secondly, with that of Indianisation 
and the kindj*ed questions arising out of it, and Jastly, with a few 
miscellaneous questions which hav^. arisen in the course of this debate. 
My Honourable friend, the Mover of this Resolution, based his attack upon 
military expenditure upon the recommendations of the Indian Retrench- 
ment Committee, and he repeated the old, old misstatement, if I may bo call 
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tt, that that Copcimittee made an unqualified recommetkdat!<^ for tbe re« 
duction of . military expenditure to a figure of 60 crores. He seemed to 
assume also that there had been no reduction in militaxy expenditure in 
the last few years. Now, Sir, the front page of the Explanatory Merrib- 
randum of the Financial Adviser, which has been issued to all Honourabli^ 
Members, gives a true picture of the position. I do not think that anV 
one whcr reads the statistics on that page and the explanatory paragraph 
following it, can consider himself justified in talking as if there had been 
• ho such thing as a reduction in military expenditure. It is quite true that 
we have had the advantage of the exchange. At the time that the Inchcapb 
Committee made its recommendations, the rupee stood at 16d. and the 
effect of the stabilisation of the rupee ratio at 18d. has been beneficial to 
us in our sterling charges. Our sterling charges may be taken roughly at 
about £9J million a year. In 1930-31, they were £9,401,000. If we had 
had to pay those charges at the rate at which the rupee stood in 1923-24^ 
the year in which effect began to be given to the Tnchcape Committee’s 
recommendations we should have had to spend 13*70 or 71 crores. As it 
is, if you take the ratio which prevailed in 1931, the figure is 12*69 crores, 
so that roughly we have a saving of a crore a year on exchange on our 
present rate of sterling charges. The Inchcape figure should therefore be 
taken at 56 rather than 57 crores. One has only to look at this Memo- 
randum to realise how far below 56 crores we have already got. The 
Inchcape Committee, it is true, made a further recommendation — that, 
should there be a further fall in prices, they considered that the Govern- 
ment of India should not rest content with the budget of 57 crores, but 
should be able gradually to reduce it to 50 crores. Last year we had the 
fall in prices to which the Tnchcape Committee looked forward : and, as 
far as we can estimate, it gave us a benefit to the extent of 64 or 65 
lakhs only. Even if wo allowed for this benefit, it would not bring the 
Inchcape figure down to our actual expenditure which is far below 55*35 
crores. My Honourable friend challenged * me to produce an instance of 
any other country which spends so much on its military estimates as this 
country. 

Mian Muhammad ShahKawaz: As compan'd with income. Please re- 
member that. 

. Mr. a. M. Young: T did not hear my Honourable friend saying that. He 
simply challenged mo to quote the instance of any country which spends 
as much as India on its military estimates. I did give figures last year 
of other countries, which showed that most of the great powers had 
immensely increased their military expenditure in the last few years, while 
the military expenditure of India had steadily declined during the same 
period. For instance, in France, the military expenditure in 1922-23 was 
£39 millions, and in 1929 it was £64*6 millions. In the United States the 
figure of army expenditure rose from £51*7 millions in 1923 to £61*7 millions 
in 1929-30. 

• 

Siwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: May I know what is the income per 
head of population of the United States ? 

Hti O. H. Young: I am merely pointing out that the expenditure has 
fisen so much. 

Ut. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Did exchange have any effect ? 
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Mr. G.'M. Young: Then in Eussia — and this is perhaps the most ixistruc* 
tWe of all — the military expenditure in 1925 was £41-7 milfions, and is now 
£84 millions. Now, Sir, we have reduced our military expenditure this 
year by a sum of 1 crbre 70 lakhs. That saving is made up in thib way. 
67 lakhs represents the reduction of the stabilised Budget fi^re to 68-63 
crores, in return for which the contract — as one may call it — ^bas*been 
extended by a further year. We estimate a saving owing to the fall in 
prices of another 63 lakhs. Then we have, by economies and curtailment 
of the re-equipment programme to some extent, realized another 60 lakhs; . 
and the remaining 10 lakhs is represented by a curtailment of our barrack- 
building programme. 

An Honourable Member: Docs all this mean any real retrenchhient? 

Mr. O. M. Young: This figure of 1 crore 70 lakhs would have been still 
higher but for one other circumstance. During the past year the expendi- 
ture from military estimates in connection with the civil disobedience move- 
ment, and disturbances on the Frontier closely related to that movement, 
amounted to no less than Es. 71-5 lakhs. If we had not had to incur that 
expenditure, we should either have been able to reduce the level of our 
military expenditure this year, by that amount, to well below Es. 52 
crores; or — ^what would probably have been more economical — we should 
have been able to devote that sum to pressing on with the completion of 
the re-equipment programme, and thereby would have saved the necessity 
of extending the present period of a stabilized Budget by another year. 

I now turn to some of the individual criticisms made on military ex- 
penditure. My Honourable friend, the Mover, asked me why we did not 
reduce our battalions by 154 men, as had been recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee. My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, referred 
to what I said about that last year. I will not weary the House by re- 
peating that in full now. I said that there had been an immediate reduc- 
tion of 64 men, and that subsequently there had been a further reduction, 
and that the total redilction had come to 98 men. I added that that was 
the farthest limit to which, in the opinion of the military authorities^ at 
the present time, it would be wise to reduce the battalion from a tactical 
point of view. The major reduction advocated by the Inchcape Committee 
was very carefully considered, and, as a result, the Government eventually 
decided, on the advice of its military advisers, that the reduction to 98^ 
men was all that it was possible or wise to make. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You did not then agree with the recommendation 
of the Inchcape Committee? 

Mr. President: Order, order. Mr. Young. 

Mr. O. M. Young: To that extent. Sir, we did not agree with the recom- 
mendation of the Inchcape Committee. My Honourable friend then ^n- 
tioned the subject of the reduction of the number of British troops. That 
subject is one which has been raised, as Honourable Members are aware, 
in connection with the Bound Table Conference, and of course will be con- 
sidered in that connection by His Majesty's Government. My Honourable 
friend also inquired to What extent the covering troons co\ild be reduced as 
a result of the pacification of the frontier; and mv Honourable friend, Mr- 
Arthur Moore, who spoke last, aho referred to this subject in connection 
with the use of the air arm on the Frontier. It is of course imnossible 
for me to follow my Honoumble friend*. Mr. Arthur Moore, into all those 
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stratej^oal questions which he raised about the use of the air arm in tiie 
defence of the Frontier and also in war. But I must remind the Houite 
that the Committee, to which my Honourable friend referred, is still sitting, 

, and that it is considering the whole question of the control and the disposi- 
tion of forces on the Frontier. Tho question of the extent to which the air 
arm can be substituted for the military arm is one which requires very 
high expi^rt knowledge and very careful consideration. It is also one which 
is never lost sight of. But it is not one which I think can very profitably 
be debated in an Assembly such as this. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
]Mudaliar» made several very trenchant criticisms on items which appeared 
to be claimed by us as items of retrenchment, but which is thought really 
involved no retrenchment or economy at all. He devoted some time to 
the question of surplus stocks. Now surplus stocks are of two kinds. 
There are surpluses which become apparent on stock-taking in arsenals ahd[ 
which arc due to a change of pattern of equipment, or which from some 
other cause have become obsolete. The second kind of surpluses are those 
which are created by an economy in the use of stores. Now, Sir, I admit 
that many of the suqyluscs of the former character, which have become 
available, were due to faulty provision in the past, especially in the years 
immediately succeeding the war but I would not admit that they were all 
due to that cause. It stands to reason that if you are prepared to go to 
war, you must maintain a large number of lethal and other stores which, 
if there is no war, become obsolete and which have to be replaced without 
having been used. The comparison which my Honourable friend makes 
with business firms in this respect is not altogether accurate or applicable. 
The second kind of surpluses which are created by an economy in the use 
of stores is one for which the Anny has every right, I think, to take credit. 
It simply means a ver>’' careful, a stringently careful, management of their 
stores. My Honourable friend also complained that the stabilized budget 
gives the military authorities an absolutely free hand and that there is no 
control by the Finance Department. Well,* Sir, that betrays, if I may say 
so, a misconception of this arrangement of a stabilized Budget. The Army 
have no more free hand in that sense than they had before; but in order 
to carry out a certain re-equipment programme, they are permitted to re- 
tain their savings and to carry them over from the year in which they 
accrue, towards the completion of the programme "in subsequent years. 
The programme itself has been scrutinised and approved by the Finance 
•Department : every item in it has been so approved. What ha])pens in 
respect of our savings is that we are allowed, without further question, to 
apply them to approved items in the programme. But every item in- 
volving expenditure or a change of policy or any other feature which would 
require financial approval, has to get that financial approval just the same 
as if there had been no stabilised budget at all. The scrutiny applied to 
military expenditure under this system is considerably closer than was applied 
before the system came into force, because it is not only applied by the 
Finance Department, but is applied by the higher military authorities 
. themselves. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My point about the stabilised 
Budget was not that I suggested that money could be expended in any way 
they pleased but that over-estimates "were the order of the day in the 
Military Department. Will the Honourable the Army Secretary explain 
how, if the scrutiny is so much closer, in several pages of the Budget it 
‘ is admitted that over-estimates have been made. 
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Hr. O. M. Toniig: I was taUdng of scrutiny of actual expenditure — of 
4he natpe of things on which expenditure is sanctioned.* That is io say, 
the military authorities have not a free hand to spend money as they like. 
.They have not got the power to choose, uncontrolled, on what they are • 
going to spend their money. Every item on which they spend their money, 
is an item that is settled in the approved programme, or if it is not» it is 
^one for which they have to get the sanction in the ordinary way. My 
Honourable friend also said that there was the usual rush of expenditure 
in March. I do not know if he raised the criticism on anything that he has. 
observed in the military estimates. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My criticism is based on what 
I have seen in the Public Accounts Committee *8 Report and in the Military 
Accounts Committee’s Report. 

Mr. O. M. Young: I can only say that, although there is undoubtedly 
a natural tendency to spend more money in the latter half of the year, it 
stands to reason that, with the stabilised budget system, in which you can 
carry your own savings over from one year to another, there is, at any 
rate, no temptation to spend money in March. 

Diwan Bahadur A« Bamaswami Mudaliar; i would refer my friend to 
paragraph 56 of the Military Accounts Committee’s Report where it is 
said : 

“As regards the rush of expenditure in March, Colonel Gaskell explained to the 
Committee that steps had been taken to secure an earlier intimation of allotments for 
new works to the officers concerned and earlier preparation of estimates, so that expen- 
diture would be spread more evenly over the different months of the year.** 

Mr. O. M. Young: I cannot deny, then, that there was a rush of expen- 
diture in March but I do repeat that there is no temptation, which the stabi- 
lised budget, to rush through expenditure in March, for the simple reason 
that military authorities are at liberty to spend it if they so wish in April or 
May. 

An Honourable Member: So, without any temptation, the expenditure 
has })cen incurred. 

Mr. G. M. Young: My Honourable friend had a good deal to &ay about 
the Territorial Force. He drew attention to the Territorial Force as an 
item on which the military authorities were not anxious to spend money 
and on which they were only too ready to retrench. It is true. Sir, that a 
grant of 5. lakhs to the Territorial Force was not spent, and was carried 
over to the military reserve. But it was carried over, I can assure my 
Honourable friends, to the military reserve earmarked for expenditure or 
Territorial Forces expansion. That is to say, it did not go into the genera, 
militoi^ coffers. It is still earmarked for the expanwon of the Territorial 
Forces. Another point is that this amount was taken from the extra grant 
It belongs to the extra grant, and not to the normal ^ant for the Territorial 
Forces. So there was no question of actually reducing the expenditure or 
the Territorial ‘Forces! 

My Honourable friend then quoted as an instance that he had beaw 
that all the rifles have been taken away from the University. Trainmj 
Corps. That is a very interesting quei^ion. About three years ago m: 
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HonouraUe Ijtiezid, Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru, who, I am sorry to say^ 
is noilonger with' us, drew attention to the fact that the University Training 
Corps ^n the United Provinces were supplied with drill purposes rifles 
instead of service rifles. It was perfectly true that the battalion in the 
United. Provinces, as also a detachment at Lyallpur in the Punjab and a 
^ detachi^ent at Patna, had these drill purposes rifles instead of service 
* rifles. The Honourable Member, who drew attention to this, suggested 
that it ^yas very unfortunate that these students were not trusted with^ 
service rifles. I gave an undertaking that I would see what could be done 
about it. I said that I thought it was due almost entirely to the difficulties 
ol custody, and that if the University authorities could make proper ar- 
rangements for their custody and so on, we should be only too glad to give 
them service rifles. It took a long time to make the proper arrangements 
for the custody of these rifles. It was about two years ago that we were 
nblo to supply these detachments of the various Universities of the United 
Provinces with service rifles. Almost as soon as we had done this, they 
jisked to get back their drill purposes rifles. They found that the care of 
the service rifles, and the responsibility attached to it, together with the 
trouble and inconvenience of having these special custody arrangements, 
were really not worth while. Some of them had to keep their riflee stored 
a long way off in the nearest military armoury; others had to build armour- 
ies for themselves, because there was no military armoury in which they 
could be kept. So the University authorities applied to us to have these 
drill purposes rifles restored: and on that we consulted the Local Govern- 
ments and the various University Training Corps on the question whether 
they would also prefer to have these drill purposes rifles. They all diJ; 
Every battalion is now to have a sufficiency of service rifles to enable it 
to do its musketry courses, and for the rest they will have drill purposes 
rifles. That is the history of the equipment of the University Training 
Corps with drill purposes rifles. When my Honourable friend quotes that 
as an incident of economy, I am afraid he is under exactly the wrong im- 
pression, because it will cost us a certain . amount — ^not very much — to 
convert a number of service rifles into drill purposes rifles, in order to issue 
them to the University Training Corps. 

My Honourable friend also complained that previous service in the 
Territorial Force does not count for eligibility for a Commission in the 
Indian Army Keserve of Officers. That question is at this moment under 

consideration. It is perfectly true that it does not count at present. 

• 

I will now turn to the general question of Indianisation. I think, hav» 
ing regard to the recommendations of the Sub-Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference, and the fact that ihese recommendations have been 
immediately accepted both by His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, and that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, m ^ a 
recent speech, indicated that we were losing no time whatever in giving 
effect to their recommendations, my Honourable friend the Mover of this 
Resolution should not have thought it necessary to go back so far into the 
past as he haa done. 

Hnhammad Shah Nawas: I was not going into the past; I aih 
talking of the present. What are you going to do before the new constitu^ 
tion is set up? 
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7 Wte, Toungrr My Honourable friend referred to it. f do not tore 
follow nay Honourable friend into the various recommendationfig^ oi 
j^e ^hea Committee and the Indian Military Bequirements Committee 
But I think it is due to the House that I should give them some* short 
^count of the circumstances in which these Committeee were convened 
because there is still* a great deal of misapprehension about that; the mis- 
apprehension arising from the natural fact that one of those Beports is 
still a secret document. In 1921, in the first Legislative Assembly, the 
Oovemnaent of India accepted a Resolution that 25 per cent, of tlye vacan* 
cies, I mean officers* vacancies, in the Indian Army should be thrown open 
to Indians. That recommendation was not accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government. Later on in the year, the Indian Military Requirements Com- 
mittee was convened. The function of that Committee was not Indianisa- 
tion at all. It wa& a Committee that was called together to offer advice 
and make recommendations on the strength and the cost of the Army, and 
in fact, as its name imiplied, it "was a Committee to advise the Government 
of India what were its military requirements. Now, Indianisation was no 
part of the terms of reference of that Committee : and the Committee 
recognised that fact. But the matter, they said, was so important that 
they did make certain recommendations about Indianisation. But they 
prepared no detailed scheme at all. A detailed scheme was prepared by 
the Committee of Military Advisers under the presidency of General Sir 
Jbhn Shea, which \vas convened immediately after the Military 
Bequirements Committee, and was set up by Lord Rawlinson in order to 
p^pare a detailed scheme. That is the scheme that has been laid upon 
the table of the House. The Military Requirements# Committee, the 
majority of whom were Indians, made a very strong and unanimous 
recommendation that in no circumstances whatever should, either the 
Report, or the evidence of the witnesses that came before them, ever be 
made public. That is why the Government have never publi&hed the 
recommendations of the Indian Military Requirements Committee. 

f ' • • 

• 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: May I ask the Army Sec- 
retary whether that recommendation referred to the portion relating to 
Indianisation or whether it only related to that portion which dealt with 
the military requirements, where questions referring to military matters 
had naturally to bo considered confidential? 

, Mr. O. H. Young: The recommendation referred to the whole Report,* 
without any qualification whatever. They said that in no circumstances 
whatever should either the Report or the evidence tendered before them, 
be published. 

Sir Oowasji Jahangir: Will the Honourable Member tell the House . . . 

, Mr^ President: Order, order. 

Sir Oowasli Jehan*jgir: Did the Government of India accept those recom- 
mendqftions?, , , • 

• 

Hr. i^esideni: Order, order. Honourable MembeV 'must be allow- 
-©d to proceed. ‘ 
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lb. a. M. Tonng: Every one knows the recommendations of the Shea 
Ck)nV“fttee. That was the one Committee appointed to prepare detailed 
schernes for Indianisation. They were not accepted; they were rejected 
as I have said al/ready in answer to a question the other day, by His Majes- 
ty’s Government: and that is the reason why they were not published at 
that time. 

Blit, Sir, the history of Indianisation really dates from the decisions of 
Government on the Report of the Indian Sandhurst ("ommittee. Those 
decisions were taken in 1928. They involved the acceptance of the initial 
increase of vacancies to be thrown open to Indians recommended by the 
^ Committee. The number of vacancies was ioicreased from 10 to 20, to 
which the Government of India also added five vacancies to be given to 
Viceroy's Commissioned Officers. That decision caused discontent at the 
lime, Ijecause the Government of India did not accept the further recom- 
mendation of the Skeen Committee for an automatic increase of vacancies 
for a number of years right up to 1952. What the Government of India 
said at the time was, that they would make this initial increase, and then 
they would wait and see whether more candidates were forthcoming of the 
requisite standard, before they considered a further move. The first 
examination, after this new system came into force, was in the Autumn of 
1928. The vacancies on that occasion were not all filled, nor were they 
all filled at the subsequent examination in the Summer of 1920. In the 
Autumn of 1929, all the ten vacancies were filled and for the first time 
there were candidates who qualified and did not actually get in; in fact 
there was# competition among qualified persons, for the first time, for entry 
into the Indian Army. That, obviously, was an event of some importance. 
It showed that we were now beginning to get something like competition 
for entry into ihe Indian Army; and it is upon that that the Government 
of India at once began to consider what their next step should be. In the 
following Summer, we had ten vacancies filled again, but there were no 
persons# who qualified, l)ut did not pass: and in the last examination, the 
results of which camo out at the end of January, the same thing happened, 
that is, ten got in, so that now, we have had for 18 months all the vacancies 
that we offered to Sandhurst filled by Indian candidates. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: What about the remaining five from the rank of 
the Viceroy's Commissioned Officers? 

Mr. O. M. Young: There are at this moment two Viceroy’s Commis- 
sioned Officers at Sandhurst. A Viceroy's Commissioned Officer has the 
difficulty of age. At present we have very few Viceroy's Commission- 
ed Officers who are of the requisite standard of education and age. ^ At 
present we can only get them from 27 to 29 years of age. As I said just 
how, during the last 18 months, we have had three examinations in which 
we obtained the full nilraber of candidates#; and we may say, now at any 
rate, that we have symptoms of a steady flow, not an oyenvhelrnincr, hut a 
steady flow of . Indian • candidates for the Kings Commission. Afte^ those 
three examinations, His Majes#ty's Government and, the Government of 
India accepted the principle of an immediate and substantial increase m 
Indianisation. I do not think that it can be said^ that we have unduly 
delayed tnatters, Or that we have proceeded really sub&tantially slower 
what, has been recommended by the Indian Sandhurst Committee. The 
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^ame thing applies to the establishment of the Indian MUitary Ck>]lege. 
Speaking in this House on the 10th March, 1928, immediately af^r the 
decisions on the Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Beport wpre announced, I 
said: 

**Th6 Committee laid down 1033 as the year for the inauguration of the^ Indian • 
Sandhurst, because, according to their time table, by that time you would get, and 
be assured of, a steady flow of Indian candidates of suitable quality who would 
on the one hand, more than Sandhurst could accommodate, and on the cthei^ hand, 
sufficient to establish an Indian Military College, all this being of course subject, as 
they have said themselves several times over, to efficiency at every stage. Sir, we 
absolutely agree with them. Alf wo say is that we do not know that that is going to 
happen in 1933. But, Sir, whenever it does happen this Beport which Honourable * 
Members insist on saying that His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India have turned down, will be then, as now, the basis of our own immediate and 
constructive proposals.** ^ 

Well, Sir, wo are now in 1931, and the Indian Military College, if it is 
not an established fact in 1933, will be an established fact in 1932. When 
I was speaking on this subject last year, I said that Honourable Members 
could hardly accuse us of not having carried out these recommendations of 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee until 1933; and I was then told that it 
would be quite impossible to build such a college in the time that m'os 
left. The same criticism has been made in the course of the debate today. 

It was also made in another place the other day. The difficulty of build- 
ing was said to be insuperable. Now there is no particular difficulty about 
building. Wo have always contemplated the possibility that we might 
have to take a decision to establish an Indian Military College, before we 
had full time to lay out the new buildings required. It is quite easy to 
find a temporary home for the Indian Military College while buildings are 
being erected. That is exactly what happened in the case of the Stall 
College at Quetta. When it was first inaugurated, that College was begun 
before the buildings were ready. The students and staff were accommo- 
dated temporarily in buildings at Deolali. There is no practical difficulty 
arising out of that. 

My Honourable friend ,^Ir, Mudaliar, made several inquiries about this 
Committee, and drew a picture of Army Headquarters being thrown into 
a great state of confusion by the fact that it was called an expert commit- 
tee. We knew that the intention was that this committee should include 
non-officials, but the word expert, generally means a professional expert — 
not necessarily a military expert. We assumed that this committee would 
contain, besides military experts, a financial expert and educational ex> 
perts, not necessarily in Government service, but professional experts. 

We never supposed for one moment that it was the intention that the 
whole of the committee should consist of military experts: and that 's 
not the intention of His Majesty’s Government either. But we did \\i?nt 
to make sure what was meant : and so we telegraphed Home and got from 
the Secretary of State a definition of what he meant by an expert. 

There is onlv one other point to which T wish to allude and that was 
raised by my Honourable fnend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggorwal, on the subject 
of cantonments. Hb spoke of the section under which Commanding 
Officers are enabled, at their own discretion, to expel from cantonments 
any persons whose presence in cantonments they think for one reason or 
another is undesirable. He referred^ to an old section of the Cantonment 
Code which is no longer operative; but there is a corresponding section 
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in tho present Cantonments Act, section 239, under which a number of 
persSns have recently been expelled from cantonments. He asked me 
Avhethbr we were prepared to inquire into -these cases. We have called 
for air the eases that are at present outstanding. As to those before 1930, 
I think I am right in saying that we have seen them all. Of those who 
, have been expelled from cantonments in connection with the civil dis- 
obedience movement, we have not got all the figures, but we know of 
those, whe were expelled from the Ambala, Poona and Kirkee canton- 
ments. I believe that there is not a very large number of these persons 
altogether. In any case, as an immediate consequence of the settlement 
which was reached last week, we telegraphed to the military authorities, 
’and repeated the telegrams to Local Governments, saying lliat all persons 
against whom such orders had been passed in eoimeetion with the civil 
disobedience movement were to bo allowed unconditionally to return to 
cantonifients. So that mattiir is already over. 

I do not think, Sir, that I have .-mything more to say. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, in 1023 1 moved a Hesoluiion to 
this effect: 

“This AssemliJy recoinineiuU to llis Lxccilcnoy the Governor General in Council 
to he pleased to get the King’s, CommisHion for Indians by direct recruitment and by 
promotion from tbo ranks of the Viceroy’s Commissioned officers in such number that 
all vacancies in the Indian regiments be in futiiro filled by such Indian officers only 
till all Indian regiments are wholly Indianised.” 

This llesolution was moved on the 21th Jamiarv and on that day, in 
(he afternoon, the late Lord Bawliiison, the then Commnnder-in-Cfiief, 
came out and made a speech, a few paragraphs of which 1 will read to 
this House. He said: 

“Tho circumstances have so far not made it possible to make a definite announce- 
ment with regard to the matter or to state the measures that are in contemplation in 
<irder to secure the object whicli the Honourable Mover has in view. It is hoped, 
however, that it will be possible to make an annonncemerit at no very distant date 
when the correspondence which is still proceeding between the Governinont of India 
and the Secretary of State has been concluded. In these circumstances it will be clear 
that it would not be open to Government to accept the Kesoliitioii as it stands, since 
they cannot prejudge the matter which is still under discussion. ^On the other hand tho 
llesolution is not unwelcome since it gives me an opportunity of placing before the 
House some at any rate of the principles on which a decision must ultimately depend, 
■ind also of stating in their proper relation the nieasures which the Government have 
already undertaken to grant His Majesty’s commission to Ifidians.” 

He further on said : 

“I should not be doing ju.stic« to any one, least of all to the representatives of tlie 
people of India:, if I did not at the very least pay, this tribute to the order ^\ilich the 
Resolution of. my Honourable friend apparently seeks to change. Now, it would he 
idle to ignore on the other hand tho desire for change that comes very naturally with 
changing times, and I can readily understand that as the people of India claim increas- 
ing independence they should also claim increasing opportunities to fit themselves for 
self-defence, A desire that the Indian Array should be Indianised follows ns a natur.al 
consequence tT-nd Government, as T. have already said, have for a considerable time 
recognised that a demand of this kind is inovitahle, and they have sj)ent much time 
and pains in investigating the best means of assisting the people of India to realis*? their 
ambition without at the same time sacrificing even for a time ihe traditional efficiency 
of the Indian Army.” 

Now, Sir, be went on to pay a tribute to tbo ♦Indian Anny at great 
loDqfth and he .supported mo on that, point, t want to *know what ha*? 
been dpne since then. Then, Sir, after the 24th January, this debate 
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was adjourned till the 17th February, and on the 17th February His Jg^xccU 
lency comes and announces the eight-unit scheme. He was the. hrat 
speaker on the Resolution on the next day and he announced this. This 
took the House by surprise and quite naturally people, who had. not pro- 
perly thought over this matter and what this eight-unit scheme* would 
be, were lured into the trap, and the result was the unfortunate one that, 
whereas in the morning I had about 60 or 70 Members on my sido who 
were going to vote with me, in the afternoon after this announcement, 
I got, as I find from the division list, only 22 Members voting with me and 
42 on the other side, the rest remaining neutral. I was asked to with- 
draw my Resolution, but I did not withdraw it and I pressed it to a 
division. I wanted to justify it at some future day and I stand today 
justified in asking for a division on my Resolution at that time. J have 
found that these eight units are treated like the depressed classes. If you 
go and ask the officers of these regiments, they will tell you tales about 
the treatment which tliey are receiving in their Department. It was never 
my intention that there should be a class created who would be lirealcd 
later on as untouchables and as something different from other units. 
My scheme at tliat time, which Lord Ravvlinson supported, was that 
with the change of times there must necessarily come these demand.s from 
Indians that tliey should have an increasing share and proportion in the 
Anny. I ask, during these eight years has that number increased to any 
considerable extent? I put this question to the Treasury Benches. 
What more changes have taken place? You say you have indianised 
eight units. Out of how many? When Lord Rawlinson fiinshed his 
speech on that occasion, I asked him, “Out of how many units are those 
eight units going to bo Tndianised“? He said there were altogether 120 
infantry and pioneers and 21 cavalry Indian regiments : and out of ihcsc 
eight units were to be picked out — and all of them infantry with a lilt Jo 
proportion for tlie cavalry as lie said at the time. This means that out 
of 141 units 8 units were selepted, where they were going to pub 
Indian officers who were picked out from all the units together. This was 
not the object — that the officers should be picked out from all the different 
units and posted t(f these eight units, the object was that the officers for 
these eight units should bo created among the eight units them- 
selve.?. This has caqscd a good deal of grievance in the military 
classes; and if the Military Department cares to know their 
feeling they will be very well advised to know what kind of 
feeling it; prevailing now in the Army. It is very easy to say 
hero that people will not like those officers whom they cannot trust 
and wlio cannot load them when it is a question of life and death. But 
do you ask if your military officers and your Army are well satisfied or arc 
not satisfied with you? The davs of the East India Company are gone 
and you must change now. This Army was created by the East India 
Company, and you are still pursuing the same policy todav which was 
pursued before 1867. The Indian Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer wants 
to know what are the prospects before him. In the civil side you have 
got prospects for cfvervbody. An Indian can become a Governor, even 
though it may be of Bihar and Orissa. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gaya Ppasad Singh: What about Bihar and Oripa? 

JUr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: fBut in the military, a man can never 
rise beyond a Lieutenant-Colonel. How many have you got as Colonels 
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m these eight units today? Is there any full Colonel? Have >ou got 
any* General after these sixty years* administration? Have there neveu^ 
existed in India Generals and Colonels who have led armies in the whole 
of India? The Mahrattas had them and the Sihhs hjid them. 

An Honourable Member: Also the Itajputs. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, and the Rajputs from whom my 
Honourable friend and another Honourable friend come and of which com- 
..munity they are the flowers here. (Laughter.) Do they not want a 
•eareer open to them u here they can shine just as their forefathers shone 
ill the past? They have* had a glorious past and they want to irejid in 
Mheir footsteps tcxlay and you are shutting them out for ever. You say 
“No,** you cannot rise beyond a Risaldar-Hajor; and if you cbme up we 
will make you an Honorary Captain when you are on the verge of retire- 
ment. ’• You keep this as a title with you and you give it as a great honour 
although it will bring no fruits whatsoever. (Laughter.) This is what 
you tell your Army today, the Army which has fought for you, which has 
<tood by you in your worst limes, which has guarded yoiir frontiers for 
you, which has guarded your business for you and guarded your lives. 
What arc you doing for tliem? Is it not an open secret that the Indian 
regiments went to Handers, Alesopotamia and various other places during 
the war where they shone? There have been Indian ofheors who litivo led 
<‘vt5U the British Army iji France, and we have got one of those examples 
i'veu in our Indian Legishiiure. Everybody knows Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Akbar Khan, who led the British troops in France when there was no oilier 
ofliccr of higher rank. (Opposition Cheers.) Was it not the Hyderabad 
contingent whicdi went to Egy])t and Palestine and Flanders? Did not the. 
Indians go to Meso[)otamia, and have they not shown how well they could 
acquit tliomsolves? And now you refuse the very same people, the ])eoplc 
who could f)roduGC such fine soldiers. Can iliev not produce eipially good 
nllioors? If they can produce very good Viceroy’s Commissioned Olficers, 
\ihat is tlie reason for saying tliat they cannot produce equally good King's 
(Commissioned Officers? Is tliere any rea.«;oning in it? You fiim])ly say 
they are not properly educated. Whose fault is it? If you have got good 
Vic(*roy*s Coinniissioned Oflicers in those ri'giinents, certainly t.ho sanai 
fieoplc can become very good Jiiul very e.nicii'iit King’s Commissioiurd 
Ofl’K'crs if you properly train them and if y(ui givcj them an opportunity 
lo trioin themselves. How mudi mon<\y have you s|A*nt on their children? 
A poor oflicer who gids about Rs. 200 a month cannot put his c.hild in 
Jlehra Dun, where the expenditure comes to more than Rs. 100 a month; 
and you blame this offi(;cr that he does not send his son or sons. Tf he 
lias got two sons, tlien his whole income is gone. A Jemadar gets little, 
hut a Risaldar gets about Jls. 200 a month only on which he has to livti 
and keep his family going and ho wants to send his son or sons to bi' 
tiained there and folh^w the ]jrofcssion of his forefathers; but you make it 
hard for him because tiic expenditure in Debra Dun will not be less than 
Rs. 100. This man can nevt*r think of sending two sons to Debra Dim to 
take up his own profession. You shut them out iu every possible way. 

It is preposterous to suggest that Indians are ifbt fit today to take 
up their proper share in the Army as officers. I would point out, Sir, 
that to suggest that the people who fought the deadliest battles and whose 
horses trampled fevery inch of the fioij of India are fiot fit to become 
soldiers or officers in the Army is to cast a slur on the military classes in 

D 2 
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vlndia. These people resent that suggestion. When you have created 
large openings for the merchant classes, for lawyers, for civilians ai^d for 
everybody else, you have still closed the doors for the niartial classes in 
the Army. You do not allow Indians to take a legitimate, share in the 
Army, although they have defended and still defend the borders of India 
as well as the Indian shores. You might have followed this unjust policy 
hitherto, but today, Sir, with the new' policy wdiich you are introducing, 
if you do not change your old jiolicy of shutting Indians from- getting 
their right and legitimate share on the posts in the Anny, the result will 
be tliat every British odic’cr in the Indian regiments W'ill be hated by 
his own pcopJci; he will never bo tolerated after some time. It is high 
time that you make a proper beginning. In those days there were many 
things in your gift: in the good old days a British oflieer in the Army could 
keej> control ovei his regiments not on account of his ]>Grsonality, but on 
account of many things which he had behind him. He could then offer 
many temptations over which ho had command, but tlicso things are pass- 
ing out of your hands. You will not have any squares of land to give to 
the soldiers. You will not hav(? many things in yonr hands. Even a 
letter which was supposed to be a good recommerulaiion from a military 
otliccr to (Mvilian oflicers to ])roviile a job for an Indian soldier's son with a 
sub-Thigistrar’s job or any other post like that, will not ho valued in future. 
All such f)atroTiage and power will get out of your hands, and w^hen the 
British olheers fail to sat’sh the soldiers under them on these things, the 
result wall be quite different. The soldiers wall not care for their officers. 
They will say, ‘‘Look here Sahib, (imo.s wore w’hoii wc used to fight for 
you, but since you cannot help us, you cannot expect us to help you*’, 
llcmcmbor. Sir, that pow’cr is fast getting out of tin* British hands, and 
the ])ower wdiich united the soldiers and their officers wdll no longer exist, 
and an Indian soldier wall soon find that lie is a poor soldier w’ho is neither 
helped fiy tlu* British oificor nor by the Indian INTinistry which wdll be sit- 
ting ov(U’ there. Ho ivill never receive the same consideration at the handft 
of the Indian IMinistrv wdiicli wall come into being (An TTohourahle Mem- 
her: “Why not?") Uceause he is not chosen by thorn. He will be a man 
belonging to a diffcmii body w^hich might bo w'orking from 8,000 miles 
aw’ay, and the criticism wliicb will be directed against the Indian soldier 
will nuike him think twice before he will bo loyal to yon. So that, as I 
said, the time has eo*ine wdicn you must change your ideas and opinions 
about the capacity of Indians; you must also change your ])oliey, and the 
sooner it is done the bettor. I know' that Government sometimes do 
Ihinsrs wiien the most favourable moment has passed aw'ay. They do not 
dv^ the right thing at tlio right moment. They wait for agitations and 
move agitation, and then they yield, but they viold miicli larger then and 
wu'tli no grace. If yon ehange your present policy, if you wrant to keep up 
the lovnltv of yonr soldiers and your Armv, if yon w'ant them to remain 
loyal to yon as they have been for such a long time, you must g’ve them 
proper encouragement, yon must thrown open all the higher posts in the 
Armv from w^bieh thov are now debarred, beeanso onee oiir Aniiv begins 
to get dissatisfied. Micro is great danger. T)o not let the past history 
vanish: do not let the soldier<, think that yon have no regard for them, but 
make them feel that t]jeir inferests .are as dear to vonr henHs as the in- 
terests of the eiVilians, thaf while von improve ^he civil administration in 
India yon are also ready and wnlling fo give the Indian soldiers their proper 
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share in the militar;y administration. Sir, it. is high time that you changed 
your JJolicy. I suggest that you should give all the vacancies in the Indian 
regiments in future to Indian boys only. I don't say that you must 
ereale ^Generals or Captains at once, but you can certainly make them 
Second Lieutenants. If there are 141 regiments, is it right to say that 
this country with a total population of 37 erores could not ])roducc 141 
Indian boys every year to take up the post, of Second Lieutenant hi each 
regiment? Can the Oovernmeut convince us on that point? If you can. 
and if this House is convinced about it, then all I can say is that this 
* House is not worthy of being represented al the Eound Table Con fere r.(*.c. 
You do not deserve* to be in the Indian Legislature, because a people whieh 
cannot })rodiice 141 Indian hoys for the officer ranks of the army out of a 
lotal p?>])ulation of 37 croros does nof deserve aiiv form of representative 
institutions .... 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (Nominated: Non-official); Do you 
mean oflicers should h(* recruited from the soldic'r (dass('s or 
from any oilier class? 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: From the soldier classes, because people 
from these (Jassc^s (-aim* in large mnnlxirs during the war as vecTU'ts ready 
to die for the sake of ihe connlrv, for tin* sake of the King, wilhont, even 
ever having sei*n the King r)]* witlumt ov(*r having known what heru’fils ho 
would bring to tiu* cOiiiilrv on acconni. of risking thi*ir lives, and when you 
shut out those hoys from ih(*ir just and legitimate aspirations in the Army, 
A^'III tliey not have enough gricvaiua'S airainst you? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I think ih(‘ selection should he 
confined to tlie martial classc'S, 


• Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I know it is difiicult for any t.-lass to 
claim oulv the ollicers rank in tlie Army which docs not supply soldiers. 
The class' wliich can never supply a soldiiT, can never hope to supply olii- 
<'<*rs. T \vf)nld welcome evorv class in the Army. Lvi-n the I>eng.iIi:-> 
plied a large mimher of recruits in the last war, and I would «^J-tamly 
have them first as soldiers. (An IfonunrnhJr Mmijn’r from Bengal: 
“Bengal will answer.”) 


• Mr. President: Let the ITononrahle Member proeei'd. Time 


ting on. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: It may he said. Sir, in some quarters 
that at present we do not want tin* Baboo class. Let tliere he no Baboo 
class, but there is a martial (*lass .... 

Kumar aupteshwar Prasad Singh fGaya mm Monghyr: Non-Muham- 
madan); 'May I know iihom does the TTononrahh* ^Femhcr refer to by the 
“Baboo class”? 

An Honourable Member: He moans Hio ctlncatod elass.s. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, it is the marjial classes ioday who 
nia supplying recruits in large iiumbcvii. and Uioy deserve to bo "P 

tn the Army. My friend over there wants to luiow whom T meant by the 
term “Baboo class”. T may tell him that il is not T who use that term, 
hut the military authorities themselves use that term. 
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An Honourable Member: They use the tenn for every Member, of the 
^Houae. * 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Now, Sir, as I said, t£e present policy 
which you are pursuing must be changed. This question affects us iu 
two ways. You are keeping the Viceroy's Commissioned Officers ahd also • 
you are giving the King's Commissions. This is a novel thing which is 
not known anywhere else. In all other countries you have got only one 
class of commissioned officers, whereas you have got two classes of com- 
idissioncd officers. What do these poor Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers 
do? They merely help the King's Commissioned Officers. Another, 
anomaly which exists is this. If there is a King's Commissioned Officer 
with only two years' service, ho is made to take command in preference to a 
Bisaldar-Major, who might have been in the Army for about 30 years, and 
who knows each and everything about his Army; but unfortunately this 
young boy, who has had the good fortune to get a King’s Commission, 
and who had only about two years' service, is made to take command of 
the regiment over the head of this experienced officer. Now, Sir, this is 
the way in which you are treating your Army and your officers in tlio 
Army. Don’t you know that they feel it today .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should address the Cliaii'. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Those grievances have to be removed 
very soon and it is on account of that that I am supporting this motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, the previous speakers have traversed much of the ground 
covering the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mian Muham- 
mad Shah Nawaz, and T need not take up tl^e time of the House, 
in going over the same matter again. We also have had the advantage of 
listening to the defcii(?e of the Army by ihe Honourable the Army Secre- 
tary, and wc have seen what sort of a defence it was. We all appreciate 
the strength, the discipline and the prowess of our Army and we are .TU 
j)roud of it, find I do not think that the Army needed any defence from 
the Honourable the Army Secretary — at all events, it did not want such \ 
defence.. 

As for retrcnchnieiit, I shall refer to only one point. 11 s. 2 crores and 
odd were paid for Blpck No. 8 near Colaha in the town of Bombay. I do 
not Iviiow whether any supplementary grant was asked from this Houst*. 
or whether that amount was paid out of the contract grant for the Army. 
Tf a .supplementary grant was asked for, that amount of Es. 2 crores and 
odd is over and above the contract grant of Es. 54 crores and odd. In 
that case I submit the Anny Department should repay that amount to the 
geneial revenues, and they cannot take any credit for the retrenchment of 
Es. one crorc and seventy lakhs and ask for their pound of flesh by in- 
sisting upon the extension of the contract period by one year. To say that 
the contract pferibd is to be extended by one year more for the sake of 
thi.':5 retrenchment, means that the Army is insistent upon exacting ii« 
pound of flesh and will not allow the general revenues to benefit from any 
economics that might be effected under the retrenchment scheme of Lord 
Tnchcapc. I may also say that the total expenditure on the Arm 3/ is nob 
the amount of Es. 64 crores and odd. The construction of the strategic 
railways and tHo losses incurred op their working ouglit to be added to 
the total expenditure on the Army. If that is taken into account, I 
•think the whole co.st may amount to considerably over Es. 57 or 58 
crores. 
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Tiio Honourable the Amiy Secretary has assured this House that th^ 
military college, will be opened in 1932 instead of in 1933 as recommended 
by the Skeen Committee .... 

m. O. M. Young: On a point of explanation, Sir, I said, if it was not 

in 1033, it would be in 1932. 

• 

V. Jadhav: In what year was it to bo opened according to iiie 
recommendation of tlie Skeen Committee? (An lionourahlo Member: 
**1933.'’) That is what 1 am going to say, that the Indian Sandliurst Col- 
lege would bo opened in 1932 instead of in 1933 as recommended by the 
Skeen Committee. The Honourable jMeniber well knows that, had the 
Govcriiment of India accjeptcd that recommendation, then nobody would 
have insisted that it should be opened earlier than 1933. But England 
is always noted for doing tilings late, and sometimes she has to pay a very 
heavy price. The Government in Britain and Air. Thomas, the Chairman 
of the Defence Sub-Commiti(‘e, {)lainly saw that the members of the 
Bound Tabic Conference were in no mood to bear anything about the late- 
oi:ening of the military (ollege, and the Ministry had to come to a very 
quick decision and promised an early opening of the military college. 

Much has been said about the persons who should be admitted to this 
military college, and a claim has bci!n made by some Members of this 
House on this occasion and on previous occasions, that the youths of the 
so-called martial classes only should be allowed to this college. Fortunate- 
ly, 1 belong to one of those communities which are classified as martial 
communities, and I stand to gain and my community stands to gain if the 
claim that has been made hero is accepted by tli('> Government. Bub, in 
the interests of India, as a whole, I do not want to be very selfish. I 
maintain that the college should be open to all the eligible youths of India, 
Irrespective of race, or creed, or colour. (Cheers.) What is a martial 
class? From old history I notice that fhe most despised class called 
the Adi Dravidas in M.adras and the Mahars in Maluirashtnv were recruited 
as sepoys by the »Jolm Company, ind they fought all the battles of that 
Company and conqiujred this Indian Empire for England. But the sons of 
these very people have bec*u declared to be non-martial ; they are not 
recruited into the Army, and miu?h less will they ’b(j admitted into this 
military college. When I was at .school in a small taluka town, I used 
’ to SCO hundreds of military pensioners belonging to the despised depressed 
classes coming up and receiving their pensions. They were about a hundred 
or two hundred in number and went once a month to the cutchcn*y and 
received their pensions. But th<^ army reorganisation scheme came into 
operation and the (Committee said that these were not martial classes, and 
that tlioy should not be recruited in future. So, those poor fellows were 
left out of the Army, and the condition of the community has worsened 
very much. On the Victor>^ Column at Koregaon about sixteen miles 
East of Poona arc recorded the names of those Mahars who fell in the 
battle at that place defending the cause of Britain? That column bears 
a lusting testimony to the martial qualities of those people. In the late 
war, when recruits were \yantcd, two Mahar regivnents were recruited in 
the Bombay Pi'esidency, and at that time, perhaps, thn military autho- 
rities, all of a sudden, remembered tliat tfie Mahars had martial quantities 
but as soon as the war was over those regiments were disbanded and the 
poor Mahar is not now taken in any regiment. 
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As far as martial qualities are concerned, I may point out that*evety 
race in India, every people in India, at one time or another in history has 
distinguished itself by providing both military leaders and fighting men, 
and if opportunities are offered. I do not think that anj’ race, any caste, 
or any creed will be found wanting in martial qualities. (Hear, bear.) 
Opportunity must be given. 

Some say that the people have lost their martial qualities on account 
of the Arms Act; that as they arc not allowed to wield arms they have 
lost their martial qualities. 1 do not subscribe to that view, because 1 
know that even in England the majority of the people do not handle 
arms and 1 have seen some people in India who, althougii they luj.ve got 
arms licences, arc not martial at all. So I do not think tlie-^possession 
of arms or the permission io carry arms will endow martial qualities lo 
any person. If military training is given, the intiucnce of tlie environ- 
ment is such that it will create martial spirit in any people. We liave 
fecen that the cooks, dhobis and barbers in the Army, although they do 
not belong to the acknowh^dged martial communities, have distinguished 
ihernsfdves in war. Tliey do not run away : because the environment 
makes them hold and creates the martial spirit in them. What I main- 
tain is that, in selecting candidates for Mio military college, there is no 
need to doclai’o that the youths of particular cominunities only will he 
eligible*. Let that college bo open to all the communities and those who 
arc eligible by edncaiion, by qualities of leadership and other things 
requisite for a military career should bo admitted inio it. 

T want to draw the attention of the House to an II 1*10 of military 

policy, i.Maiiy of tho rnjsidoncios are far away from tli(3 seat of danger, 

namely, tho North West Erontior l'rovii\co; and they have l)(‘cn rather 
lUnfairly treated. Rocruitincnt is goiifrally inadci in tho Pnnjab, 
United Provinces and tho North West Frontier Province*. Other provinces 
are neglected, and the military qualities <)f the people are being lost. In 
the despatch of the ^ladras Government on the Simon lle])ort, a com- 
plaint has l)(,*en iiiade which I sliould like to I ring to the la^tiee of the 
JIousi.. it is this: 

'■‘TIjci'c is one other matter conncctod with the army upon which tlie Madras Gov- 
ernment wish U) lay .stres.s, nsmely, the need for the revival of the old Madras regi- 
ment .S. ” fl 

In Volume T, paragrapli 116 of the Report of the Simon Gommigsion, 
the Commission notices the remarkable variations in the contributions 
whi(*.h the* provinces make to the Indian Army. Tho}^ ^ 

“The Government of ]Madra.s would remind the Government of India that iho 
pre-eminence of the Pimjah and the United Provinces as recruiting grounds for th* 
Army is comparatively recent and has been a natural consequence of the gradual reduc- 
tion of the old Madras army till there .‘ire now three MfTdras regiments left. The 
Madras army has a fine retjord of gallant and loyal service and military traditions are 
still strong in many parts of the Madras Presidency. If the Northern India recruit 
is superior in physique, Ihe Madrasi claims superiority in intelligence which is likely 
to count far more in the future than it has done in the past.** 

This has been ihe vry vot only of the Madras Government, but of other 
Govornnu^nis nlsd, and therefore thj* military policy of tho Government 
of India should be revised, empowering recruitment from all parts of 
India, and in this wav giving .all people an opportunity of serving their 
country in the Army. " ' . • 
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Nqw, Sir, ill this matter of the Sandhurst College, I may point 
that the education given in England is very costly. The English army 
system is so very costly that a Lieutenant or a Captain finds it very diffi- 
cult to make bo.th ends meet with the high salary they are paid. Such a 
•-costly system will not do for India. India is a jioor country. The expenses 
at the military college and of those who join I ho servieo should be com- 
mensurate with the linancial position ot the Indian jieoph* in general. 
Thereforti those who will bo on the expert coinniittcH* will have to bear 
this in mind and adopt the systtun of Japan or some other country where 
•the military training system is not so costly. I submit that there is race 
discrimination also in tlu; Army; but 1 shall not take np the time of the 
House by dilating on that point. T may point, out that in the Tank Corps 
.Mild tlw Air Foree. Indians ari‘ kept out- I hoj)»' tliat in future these 

services will also ho thrown open to young Indians. I shall not take np 

more time and T slwll sum up by saying that we (»n this side of the House 
and the country in gciural oxpoei more stringcnl ecfonomy and luavior 
savings in the Military l^epartmcnt. Wi* also ex]>ect that Indianisntion 
in the Army shonlcl proceed as rapidly as possible and that a cheaper 
system of military training be adopted and the iihi in the military srn’viccs 
should he simplitied so as to correspond wil.li tlu' means of the pi'oplo and 
not he. very expensive. Indian methods and Indian traditions should also 
he iinport(‘d into the Army and t-1i(‘ policiy of favouring a few (dasses should 

h(^ glv(*n up and tiu' .\niiy slioulcl be thrown opto to all castes, c.rcieds and 

communities. 

Mr. B. K, Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhamma«lan) : Sir, wc have, dis- 
cussed this qiK'stion llireadhavis. and so far as the (‘conomie. sitntdion of 
the count rv goes, wo have got to (M^iic.-nirate tair altt.'idion si>lely to the 
.\rmy expenses, and the biggest item in that (jiieslion of Army ('.xpeiise. 
would he Indianisat ien. W c; arc iiileresled in this snhjeei in two ways, 
l^irsllx, if we im\o to <*njny tlu* status el* n stdr-goveniing (country, llieu 
it. is ahsoliite.ly essmitial that we. must he *jT setl-sii])po]’ting country, that 
is w(' sliould i)e in a j)osilion ti) def<*nd ours(dves ^\ it bout having to look 
to any extraneon.s lielj;. St.'eondjx. tia* subject ol’ haliauisatioii int('n‘.sts 
us from another very iuiporiant point of view, that is Ix'cause. it is far 
more (’coiioinical aiui since? I'nnu time immemorial, lortuurs and lortimes 
have l)(H‘.n sunk in the Military Department, I lliiiTk it is time that* we 
revised t-lu', past liislory and starliMl a m w leal. So !;U‘, Sir, the. policy 
*of the (joviM’niuent has been, to [>ut artificial oi^stach s in tlu* way «)f tlu*. 
achievemeut of t.lie desire of llu* ])copie to sienre. i iidianisation (d* th(^ 
Army. .\t om* time the formula was i-hat j>rof)*‘r mat.aial was not avail- 
able — proper material in tlu* sens<* of material ol martial cliarjiclcr. 
According to th(.* (h)venmu*nt forfunla, tlu* privilege and title of lunng 
martial WiMS enjoNcd h\ (udy a vt‘ry few limit(*d si’ctimis o| the peojjlo. 
As has been -clearly iiointed out. Sir, by jjri'viou.-; spcalcers, to ho. martial 
i" not tlu* monopoly of any tiarlic.ular class (»r creed. 11 is not a sf^rt of 
thing w]ii(di could he m:\d»* the suhji*ct of a statuiovv provision. It the. 
result and outcome of training. .'\ny ])erson is entith'^rl to ])o. admitted to 
any military institnlion, provided ho Jnlfils ihi* ]j]iysl{*al fpialihcaticiiF^ 
for it. So far as tlic onicMa- (*lass is concernod, it jvas ])iit forward as a 
plea by those who wore oppos 'd to J[nfli«nusat ion that Valucatcd (.*e*oplc 
v»^ho wore at the same time* pos.-^t-.^sed ^>f martial instincts were not avail- 
able. The whole thing came to ihi.s, that if an oclucalod 'person came 
forwai’d in order to enlist in the .'\riwy for the othca r rank, the objection was 
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**You no doubt luJfil the qualification of being an educated person, but. 
you do not belong to the martial race". If a person belonging to the martial 
race came forward, the objection raised against him was that “you do 
not possess the necessary educational qualifications". How then, I ask, * 
is Indianisation to come about? Some who are educated are not martial, 
while otliers who arc martial are not educated. According to this formula, 
the country can bo prevented from ever achieving the Indianisation of the 
Army. So far as the rank and file of the Army is concerned, I do not 
think any valid plea could i^ossibly be put forward. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Nobody is putting forward any such 
plea. • 

Mr. B. B. Puri: My Honourable and learned frieodl says that nobody 
]s taking iqj that i^osition now. He is quite right. This was however the 
position that hithorlo had been taken, 1 say there is no valid reason against 
Indianisation, and 1 ask why a start is not being made to liidianise at a 
rapid pace. Sir, 1 do not see any Indianisation in the near future if m\ 
reading is correct, lieceiitly a question was put in tlie Council of State 
and the answer was voiudisafed by His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief. I am now reading from the proceedings of the Council of State 
dated the 24th February. The question that was put was what was the 
number of Indian and Euro 2 )can officers appointed annually to the Indian 
Army, what was the proportion of Indian officers to European officers in 
each year, and whether at the lu’eseut rale of Indianisation of the officers* 
cadre, that cadre would ever become totally Indianised. The answers of 
His Excellency the (/oniinauder-in-Chief were: 


*‘Tho flavines for .ictual appointments vary from year to year, and aro not roadyy 
available : hut it will perhaps nice}, the object of the Honourable Member’s inquiry 
if I give the figures for vacancies.' At the present time a maximum of 82 vacancies 
a year is offered to Europeans. Of these, 70 are obtainable through Sandhurst, and 
12 through universities. The maximum offered to Indians was 10 a year, until 1928. 
when the number w’as i«<’reaaed to 25, of which 20 are by direct entry into Scandhurst, 
and 5 by nomination of Viceroy’s Commissioned officer.^, who proceed to Ssindhurst 
after being nominated.’’* 

Then l.hero is a significant sciitcnco : 

* 

“There hae been no year in which all the vacancie.s, European and Indian, wero 
filled. The deficit has been partially met by transfers from the British Service. The 
approximate total niimbcrs of Indian and European officers admitted to the Indian 
Army during the years 1925 to 1930 were : 

Indians fi7 

Europeans • , • 491 

which gives a proportion of a little more than one Indian to 9 Europeans. 

The foregoing figures are exclusive of the vacancies recently opened to Indians at 
Woolwich and Cranwcll. Four Indians have passed into Woolwich and six are now 
under training at Cranwell.’’ 

Then I pariicuhn-ly inVite the altention of the House, 6ir, to part (d) of 
the question: ^ 

“whether, at the present rate of Indianisation of the officers* cadre, that cadre will 
ever become totally Indianized ?*' 
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The tyiswer of His Excellency was, “No**— but it slioukl have been' 
“no vex*". I will quote his answer: 


“((i) No, Sir, as I have explained, the present maximum rates of entry are 
Europeans and 25 Indians, annually.” 


Noav could we reasonably hope and expect at this rale ever to attain tho 
Indiajiisation of the Army ? This would, if I may be permitted tq say 
so, achk^ve the opposite result, that is the Europeanisativ)n of the Army’ 
rather than Indianisation, because, considering the disparity between the 
two proportions, and considering further that the rate* of mortality amongst 
Indians is greater than among Europeans, I think this class, i.e., Indians 
should in the long run, be olimiiiated. What we need is tiiat there should 
be a graduated scale. Let us begin say with 25 or 30 per cent. IndianSi 
each year tlio number slioiild go up say by 10 p(?r cent, and tho corres- 
ponding number of Europeans should decrease. If we jn'oeecd on those 
lines, then wc can hope in the cjourst? of a few \ears to clinnnate the out- 
side element and to see ilie Fiidianisation of the. Army iicconiplishcd. 
Unless we do that, it is impossible to acliievci lliat objeei. 

Sir, t am bound to say tliat the subject was not aiq^roached in that 
spirit even at the Hound 'Lible Confeniiice. If we look at page 16 of tho 
Sub-Committee’s He 2 X)rt (No. VII Defence), we hnd that at the very 
outset a peculiar atmospliere was created, wlieii Indianisation was about 
to be tliscussed, tho position created being sonudhing like this, that now 
that they were about to touch a very weak point, Indianisation being the 
source and element of wc*akness, every incmber was made to realize that 
they were about to trt'ad upon v(‘ry delicate ground, and that the less 
they said the hotter it was, lest this would get to certain quarters and 
thereby tho safety of this country be imjK'rilled. Sir, is it such a dreadful 
subject as that? I invito vour attention to sentences which occur on page 

m : 


“The discusHion in the tsiih-Cyominiitee centred AKniiily round the question of Indian- 
isation, and every asiiect of this que.stioii received thorough attention. It was un- 
animously .agreed that in a matter of such importance as Defence, the utmost care 
was necessary in expressing opinions, and the sub-Conimittco as a whole wa-s very 
nnxious not to create the impression that anyone in any way or to any degree wanted ‘ 
to say anything that could even remotely tend to iiniuu’il the safety of the country 
or to weaken tlic strength of the Array.” • 


Is there not, Sir, a veiled suggestion, a sort of innuendo, that if you 
Mesire to discuss the Indiaiiisaiiou and propose a suhsiitutc for the 
European element, you would be introducing ;i suhjeei that is fraught with 
very great dangers, and that tJie less you say, the betti^r? Is this the 
spirit in which the subject shoiihl have been a])proae]ud? Then, again, 
when you con&ider the proceedings further, you will find that the policy of 
delay and drift was pursued, and the sub committee never came to any 
definite conclusion. It ru'.vcr even indirectly gave any' ciujourngernciit to^ 
this q\iestion. On the other hand, reading between the lines, one is con- 
strained to come to the conelnsion that the subject was not very popular 
and it was not quite to tho liking of those who w'cre in authority. You 
will be pleased to sec the next sontonc(? wdiich speaks for itself. It runs 
thus : • 

• 9 

“The majority of the sub-Comuiittee considered it impossible for practical reasons 
to lay down any definite rate of Indiani-sation or anything of a precise character that 
might in any way embarrass those responsible for defence and fetter the judgment or 
the discretion of the military authorities. Those that held tin's view felt that tho 
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principle of the Indianisation of officers of the Indian Army could hot be looked upon 
as merely a question regarding the efficiency of a single officer or group of officers 
■ or even of a single unit or group of units. It was a principle that to the piiaj.ority 
appeared to affect the Army as a whole. It was in consequence the view of this large * 
section of tlm 8ub>Committee that a highly technical question was involved on which 
the sub‘Committee was not qualified to express an opinion.** » 

Then, Sir, it was brought out that the matter was to be referred td a Com- 
mittee whieli was to be liereafter appointed and which would go into the 
whole question. 

And ibis brings me to another maifer—the Bepori says: 

**Thc sub-Cv’ominittec also recognised that in dealing with the question of ‘Defence 
if. was not possible to overlook that a factor that must govern all considerations of 
the subject was the responsibility of the Crown tlirough the Committee of Imparial 
Defence, which bo«ly was ultimately responsible for examining all these problems.*' 

Now, Sir, it is Uiis Connj'ittco of Im])c?rial Debmeo, of which wc havi; 
been the viclims during all tin's ]>eriod. Wc are afraid of this Committee 
of Jmy)orial Defence because it is ihrougli this Committee that Ve have 
had, during the last 50 years or so, to entertain the surplus Army of 
Great Driiain, to house tliem, to feed tluun, to keep them well equipped 
for any emergency and for every occasion \vlienev(‘r tlieir services were 
required aiiroad. Sir, this, T submit, is an act of great injustice upon 
the peoph^ of this country, whose resourcjes are really very ]K')Or. ^Fhis 
question luis been discussed, but the one aspect that T would like to put 
bofVm^ tile ITousi* in tliat connection is that it is time that the ]h‘itisli 
(iOV(‘mment realised that ihey'^have. not been dealing with us fairly. This 
is what they say in the Deport of the Bound Table Conference : 

“Tla* Coinmiltoc also locagniho the great inipoitanrc* attaclied by Indian thought 
to tbo leduction <il' llic nuinbo;* of IViti.sh troops in India to the lowest possible fi'.'ur# 
and con.sidcr that tlic ipicstioii should f<»rin tbp subject of parly pxpert investigation.’* 

Sir, does it recpiii'c any e.xpert investigation? J submit. Sir, that it is an 
immoral act to intlict and forca* upon us this task. We are poor in com- 
parison with the resources enjoyed by Great Dritain and wo should not 
be made to vhe part of a wet. muse*. We are ucU responsible for these 
people, l^hev ereate children and they dumj> them on us. M'e have got 
t(1 -I'eecl them. Is lliat a. fair treatment? >sow that we liavo discovered it, 
it is time tliat it was sto])ped. It puts me. Sir, in mind of a man who* 
walki'd up to a shop of a fishmonger and *.)n the sly picked up a fish and 
shov(*d it into his yxiekid. but the tail was sticking out. The fishmonger 
liapjK'ned to detecd- it and just as the man was about to doyiari. with the 
fisli. the. fishmonger said: “JAOok here, young man, take mv tip, next 
time you steal a fish, sided a smaller one or havi* a bigger pocket”. Now', 
that W(.' have, discovered fhe trick it does not rt quire any expert investiga- 
tion to delude whether you should stop it or not. The answer of that young 
man ^^as very siguini'aut. TTe said : “All right, Air. FishmongiT, 1 am 
very sorry : but now that I have been found out-, T will not repeat it any 
longer’*. Theri'fon*, *my submission is that it is time that these gentle- 
men, wiio are responsibie bir inHicting upon us such a heavy burden, slop- 
lied tliis praidiec. • «* 

’riu‘re is one.' other item to wWch T particularly wish to draw the 
attention of the. TToiise. T find that, so far as the medical machinery of 
the ‘\i'my is eon(*evned. it is a most wasteful one. Tt is most extravagant, 
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hucI too elaborate a machinory and is not really required for tho needs oL# 
the flrmy. Now, on this point, if the House will bear with mo just foil' 
two of three minutes, I would like to place one or two preliminary facts 
hoforo*them, so that they might be able to appreciate what T wish to say. 
You will be pleased to note that for 65, (XX) British troops there are at 
the present moment very nearly 320 B.A.M.C. officers. Apart from that, 

* there are 739 I.M.B. officers, out of which 346 arc retained in th(^ Army 
an<l rest are transferred to the civil Departments. Then there are 14»3 
juirses, etc. This is so far as the British Army is concerned. For tho. 
Indian soldiers there are 748 l.M.S. officers, out of which. 449 are retained 
for the military duties. Apart from those, there are about 700 sub- 
•hrdinat(j medical officers. Now, having rc'gard to this number, you will 
find that there are several station hospitals that arc run for tln^ needs of 
rho Army and for tin*. H)*itisli troops in tliis country, whosi^ number may 
be rou^ily taken to be 60,000 — thcj[v arc 8, (XX) beds provided in the 
station hospital's. It really comes to this, that for every 100 British soldiers 
there is in the- hospital always a permanent arrangenient of BMl beds. 

Tn the Indian hospital you will find th.at for 2.50.000 Indian troops, 12,000' 
])cds an^ i)rovided. Tins givt's a ratio of 5 per cent. Now on the average 
\ou will find that half the beds in the British hospital and Ihree-fourths 
of tho beds in the Indian h(?spitals always remain empty. You will find 
that consequently all the provision that you have' made on that scale goes 
'd)Solutcdy waste. Jt is never utilised. This idaborate provision that you 
have inad(^ is not really needed. Now, just compare it with the case of 
a town like? Amritsar. I take Amritsar for this reason tliat Its population 
is 2,50,(X)0 corresponding to (h(3 exact number of tin? Indian Army in this 
country. Now, you will find that there are only 5(H) bcals that are provided 
in the Amritsar li()S])ital. ^fliis is how the (dvil side is treated. (3t>»nparod 
with I'liai, for an army of 2,5(),0(X) or nearly ihrei? lakhs army in this 
aountvv, there are 20,000 b(?ds ])r()vldcd, and T will just give you, Sir, the 
innnber of navlical na n that the (dvil Mtalieal D(‘parlment employs. 0)io 
e’wvil Surgeon, one Health Offiet'r, and a few Assistants who are in charge 
of the health, sanitation and medical nditjf of hot only the town of Amritsar 
but of a Iargi» area in the district eontnining many dispimsaries. Against 
this the Army f)e])avtinent einplovs 769 medical officers and over 1,200 
Assistants. This linger disparity between two administrations in the samrt 
country and dealing witli tlie same class of people qannot be explained. 

Now, apart from tiiat, you will find that if you visit an ordinary station 
hospital, you will find about 10 to 12 l.M.S. Officers who are practically 
doing nothing. One is an eye specialist, the other is a surgical specialist, 
a third is an ear specialist. They keep on drinking their whisky and soda 
without having anything else to do and tho class of patients that they 
usually get is often a soldier with a minor injury received in a football or 
a hockey match. That is the sort of diseases that they are called upon 
to treat. Is it not sheer waste? T submit. Sir, it is time that tho 
military authorities paid a little attention in this direction. 

The other suggestion which T should like to offer is Jbhat vast amounts, 
vast’ fortunes are being made in the Military Department. There is a 
considerable amount of leakage that is going on from day to day, and the 
reason for that is^ I make bold to asF#ert, that unrortunately corruption 
in that Department is so great that, in most' cases, it is not confined to the 
lower strata. Therefore, it is time that the military authorities took some 
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care and paid a little, more attention in that direction. Some ve^'y im- 
portant sensational cases have, from time to time, been started but un- 
fortunately those prosecutions have generally collapsed. 'The reason is 
obvious. The reason is that it is not confined to any particular class. We 
find that from considerably higher ranks down to the lower ranks, the • 
whole thing is really a fabric of corruption and therefore these things do 
.not come to light and the prosecutions generally collapse. 

One Word more 1 wish to submit for your consideration and ii is this. 
’Wc have really laboured under a great disadvantage. The financial policy 
*which has hitherto been pursued has made this machine of the Govern- 
ment so expensive that anybody who now takes charge of it will find it 
•extremely difficult to manage. It is like a machine, like a motor cur 
'^vhich runs only five miles to a gallon, and one would hesitate to. acquire 
such a machine lest it might prove too expensive for him to run. Wo will 
beg of those who have been in charge of it to devise means and to leave 
a better legacy than they are about to leave. If, Sir, they cannot restore 
‘back to us our country where there was peace and plenty, if they cannot 
give us back milk and honey, at least they ought not to return to us u 
‘ bankrupt exchequer. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, according to the usual 
cedure in dealing with motions of this kind, it has not been customary 
for me as the .Finance Member, although I move the motion in the first, 
place, to reply at any length, but the course of the discussion today has 
followed certain lines which make it very important that I should say 
certain things on subjects which have come before the House. The parti- 
cular point to which I refer is this, that there luis been developed a double* 
line of argument or, perhaps rather, a double line of attack not merely on the 
policy and expenditure of the Army Depai’trnent, but on the measure of 
control over that exp^'iuliture exorcised by the Fin.ance Department, and it. 
is with that lino that I, particularly, wish to deal. But, before I pass 
that subject, 1 cannot leave imuotieed some of tlie roniarks made at th(' 
conclusion of his spcccli by the last spcfikei*. If the Honourable Member 
wislies to make general charges of corruption against, a GovfTnincnt D('- 
partment, and comes forward to make statements of that kind on the 
floor of the House, I think, Sir, speaking on Ixdialf of the Government, it 
is fair for me to say f hat if be wislies to maintain his ])osition, after havini; 
made such cliargcs, it is up to him to substantiatii them. (Hear, hear.) 

The main speech with which T wish to deal in my remarks will, i 
think, bo generally accepted by this House as the speech wdth which T 
ought to deal. I refer to the very full argument developed by my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar. I find myself in some diflhailty in 
replying to my Honourable friend, because if, on the one hand I defend 
myself wdth vigour, I may be accused of not being siiflicicntly responsive 
to Honourable Members opposite; on the other hand, if I am resmmsivf 
I may be accused by mv Honourable friend of not showing a proper fighting 
spirit such as he w— uid hke to see in the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment cf India. (Laughter.) I ivhall try, Sir, to steer across between these 
two extremes. Perhans. in the first place, I might select a certain portioTi 
of my Honourable friend’s remarks for replying in a form different to 
agreement with what*he has said. Sh. my Honourable friend developed 
his line of attack as a line of attach chiefly against the method of control 
which is now exercisable under what is generally knowm as the contract 
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budget system, and the largest part of his evidence in support of his 
.attack was taken from the latest Report of the Public Accounts Committee/ 
There •are one or two things that I would like to point out with reference 
to thfft Report. • In the first place, the Report deals with the accounts 
of the year 1928-29. It is a point to which I had. to make reference when 
^ this House was considering the Report of the Public Accounts Committee 
a week or two. ago. These Reports come before us very much out of date; 
it is inevitable that they should do so, but it makes their discussion of 
less value than it might otherwise be. All that my Honourable friend 
has been able to select for his attack are certain remarks which refer to 
the account year, 1928-29, the year before I myself took charge of my 
"pr^'sent office, and actually the first year to which this contract budget system 
applied, a year which had really passed before the system got into proper 
working order at all. Therefore, if there was any fault in that year, I 
do not lihink it is fair to blame this particular system, and I hope, if my 
Honourable friend is a Member of this House two years lienee and sees 
before him the Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts 
for the year 1930-31 — and he will have to wait two years to do so — hope 
he will then find evidence of very considerable improvement' from the state 
f)f affairs which prevailed In 1928-29. ]3ut there is another thing which 
r should like to say with reference to this matter, and that is that the 
Honourable Members of this House must realise that the Public Accounts 
(yommitteo, as T pointed out the other day, is a Committee which is con- 
cerned solely with cases that go wrong. Its whole object is to find out 
matters for complaint, and the general substance of the Tloport is an aggre- 
gation of cases which call for comment and criticism. It is not the 
duty of the Public Accounts Committee to call attention to the vast mass 
of work which is well done. But quite apart from this, I submit that if 
my Honourable friend had been able to read the whole of this Report of 
the Military Accounts Committee, he would have presented a very different 
picture to what he was able to do very cdevorly by selecting one or two 
soiitencos. My Honourable friend referred particularly to castes of altera- 
tions in the terms of contracts whicdi had bc^n concluderl, and I have taken 
pains to asccadain wdud. these cases mainly are. I find they are mainly 
case's of where a (contract for making a particular stretch of road is given 
■ind it is nocessary to make that streteli a hit longer. Then, as an ohvioiis 
business course', tlie extra work is given to tlic same; contrae.tor. In sucli 
a case, quite naturally, tenders are not calk'd for an'd i)Ossil)ly the terms 
of the contract may he altered. I feel confident tliat if my TTonourahle 
fe’icnd had time*, to go into the particular facts referred to licrc, lie would 
feel constrained to come before the House, I think, and inform them that 
he lind painted a picture which was considerably too black, f^ir, the whole 
of this Ec'port of the Military Accounts Committee was submitted, accord- 
ing to our ordinary procedure, to the Public Accounts Committee whose 
Report is signed by myself as Chnhman, and hv Members of tliis House, 
Mr. B. Has, Mr. M. C. Raiah, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhiivv, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Ramsay Scott, and the Auditor 
General : and they in commenting on the Report of the. Military Ac(!Ounts 
Committee say : • 

are, like the Military Accounts Committee arntified to note that during the 
year under i*eview the percentage of financial irrecrolnritv jletecfed by audit and re- 
quiring special mention was on the whole satisfactorily small and tjiat there has been 
fx>me improvement in the standard of finaneW discipline applied to cases of financial 
irregalarity.** 
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They went on to say that there was still room for improvement--7-th6re 
is always room for improvement— and I hope that my i|onourablG iriend 
when he sees the lleports for later years, will find that there has been con- 
siderable improvement. I therefore would go so far as to say that my 
Honourable friend has not really substantiated his claim that the System 
of control* is now unsatisfactory. I would go further and give him an ex- 
pression of my own opinion, which is that from having watched very* care- 
hilly how this system is working, although I must confess and freely admit 
that I was completely opposed to it at the outset and thought that it was 
an (aitirely wrong principle to which, however, I was bound honourably to. 
give effect, as tbe arrangement had been completed before I took over my 
office, although [ make that admission, I have been convinced in practice 
that as a working arrangement there is a very gi’eat deal to be saidi for it; 
and if it is worked properly and if the Finance Department do their duty 
and if the principal staff otTicors exercise tlieir eontrol, which I know for 
a. tact they are now doing, this is really a husinesslike airangement, and 
I would suggest to this House that they would be unwise to condemn it 
Iirematurely. 1 quite admit that it is an arrangement which wants very 
careful watching. It is an innovation which does not apply in other coun- 
tries. 73 ut it has certain very great advantages. There is not that incen- 
tive wbicli we always find and (;very Oovernment finds to overspend just 
at the lust moment of the financial year; for however close your control is, 
any one wlio has got experience of Government business knows that, when 
heads of De])arlments and officers in control of expenditure know that they 
must spend their grant hefore the end of the financial year, it is inevitable 
that, just at the t^nd of the year, there is a tremendous rush to get orders 
placed and the j)ublic interest is damaged thereby. That disadvantage is 
certainly guarded against by this stabilised budget arrangement, and there- 
fore T foci that it has very (*onsiderable advantages and that it should not 
liglitly be condomn('d. Having said that, T do not wish to dispute my 
Honourable friend s statement .that there may be room for improvement fh 
the business methods of the 'Army. There is always room for improve- 
ment. But I say he. would find that eomparing the Army now with other 
armies, it is f>n +he ^wholc managed on very businesslike lines. But T 
shall return to that subject again. 


I want to turn now to a particular subject mentioned, and that is the 
^ qiK^stion of the capitation payments and I want to respond as far 

as I can to what was s^aid on the other side. I feel sure that thi» 
House will excuse me if I do not attempt to y^articularise too closely. I did 
not know that this subject was going to be raised today, and I have not had 
time to consult everybody concerned so as to ascertain exactly how far I can 
make disclosures or not. But I can give a certain general account of the 
situation. It is a wcll-kno'wn fact that this question of the capitation rates 
has been a subject in dispute between the War Office and the Government 
of India for some time. It is not merely a claim by the Government of 
India to have the capitation payments abolished. But there is quite dis- 
tinctly a claim on the other side that the rates at present paid do not as a 
business arrangement reebup the British Government for the expenditure 
which they are intendeji to recoup. Therefore we entered upon a considera- 
tion of this subjejct in the first place aS people resisting a. claim which had 
been made against us on the other *8id6. The matter was in constant dis- 
cussion certainly during my first year out here, and we were able to come 
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to an •agreement in principle as to how it ought to be handled; and the* 
method that we agreed about resembled very closely what my Honourable 
friend referred to when he mentioned a recommendation which had been 
made at a recent Imperial Conference. I have not been able to check my 
Honourable friend’s reference, but I should be very glad if he would give 
it to me afterwards. We were and are definitely contemplating a reference 
ot this whole question to an independent tribunal, and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment *had ^reed that it should be handled in that way. Then we got 
involved in this constitutional question, and although my Honourable friend 
• says that this could have been handled independently of the constitutional 
question, I would ask him to accept it for a fact that the delay has been 
entirely due to the fact that these constitutional points were under discus- 
sion; and the reason for it — and I think the Government of India must 
accept a certain amount of responsibility for it — the reason for it really has 
been that we on our side felt that the Indian case would have a better 
chance of consideration after the constitutional issues had been cleared and 
in the atmosphere which we hoped would be created at these constitutional 
discussions, than it would be if we dealt with it quite independently. Of 
course, we may possibly have been wrong about that, but that at any rate 
was the reason by which we were guided. I think those who were at the 
liound Table Conference may be inclined to agree that something has been 
gained by waiting. Apart from that, I think it would in fact have been 
impossible to detach it from the constitutional issue, because a great many 
of the arguments on which the Government of India’s case was based really 
did raise constitutional points and they particularly raised the sort of points 
which have been referred to in the Eeport of the Statutory Commission; 
indeed we had throughout felt bound to await the result of that inquiry, 
because we understood that certain things were going to be said in that 
Report which would have a distinct bearing on this particular case. I should 
like to make it clear tliat we on our side have been careful to see that the 
(government of India’s interests should not b© prejudiced by this delay, and 
in the discussions with His Majesty’s Government on the subject it has 
been agreed that, whatever settlement should be arrived at should be re- 
trospective and should date — I think I am correct but I have not been 
able to verify it since this debate began — ^from the Slst March, 1926. So 
that if we are able to obtain a reduction of the payments, we are not losing 
by delaying now and we shall be credited with the arrears. I must on the 
other hand say that His Majesty’s Government also reserved the same posi- 
liion, for they think that it may be they and not we who will benefit by 
securing the introduction of this particular provision for retrospective ad- 
justment. However Honourable Members will I think be satisfied that we 
are not prejudicing our interests by delay. 


Then there was a particular point in reference to the capitation rates 
which my friend mentioned, and that was that in recent years the actual 
per-head rate had not been given in any of the Government’s statements 
of account. That is perfectly true and the present payment really repre- 
sents a lump-sum payment which was arrived at at a sort of provisional 
compromise payment. It is fixed at a definite sum, ^1,400,000, and it does 
not vary according to the numbers of troops. As a matter of fact the num* 
hers of troops are fairly constant so thht tliere is not very much in that ; 
but having fixed the matter in that way, it ceased to be reckoned on a per 
capita basis and the per capita ratq is therefore not stated. 


I 
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George Schuster.] • 

Now, before I leave this capitation payment question, I should like to 
say this. Speaking on behalf of the Government, there is a good deal 
more to be said about it which I have not been able to say today, and if 
Honourable Members opposite would desire to discuss it with us confiden> 
tially, if leaders of parties or two or three Members to be selected^ in any 
other way would wish to discuss it with me, I shall be very please^ to do 
so, and to go very fully into the whole position with them. *In fact I 
should appreciate the opportunity to do that because we are anxious to 
get some opportunity of testing public opinion as to the way in which the 
matter might best be handled in the future from the Indian point of view. 
Therefore I trust that that offer will satisfy Honourable Members and that 
they will excuse me from going into any further details on the question. 


I now turn to the last point with which I need deal, and that is the 
test question which my Honourable friend put to me : “If the Government 
are prepared to allow the Eetrenchment Committee to go into the Army 
expenditure**, he said, “then we on this side will accept such a com- 
mittee and consider it a valuable offer and one in which we shall be glad 
to participate**. Well, Sir, I say without any reservation or hesitation, 
that the Government are perfectly prepared to do that on the terms on 
which my Honourable friend made quite clear he was speaking. He said 
he does not want to suggest that the Committee should go into questions 
of military policy, but he wants it to investigate the whole of the business 
side of Army administration : I think I am correct in my interpretation of 
what he asked for. Sir, on that understanding, as I have said, we weltjome 
the suggestion, and I would like to refer back to what I have said in 
previous debates, that on this whole question of how best we should set 
up a retrenchment inquiry — ^whether it had better be by a number of 
separate committees, whether it had better be by committees representative 
of this Assembly or by the Government associated with experts— on all those 
details I think it would be most advantageous if we could discuss them 
with representatives of the unofficial parties; and I shall be very glad to 
arrange for an early meeting for that purpose. We are as anxious as they 
are to go into this whole question of business efficiency, and I think when 
we work together and make some advance on these questions, my Honour- 
able friend may withdraw the suggestion that he made that it is our desire 
or intention to leave most of the dirty work to be done by our successor^. 


Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: Mr. President, there is a stile in the 
way of one who is sitting on a horse; there is a stile in the way of one who 
is sitting on a fence, and there is a stile in the way of one who is watching 
to see which side the cat jumps. My esteemed and learned friend, Mr. 
Arthur Moore, belongs to the last category. He is simply waiting for the 
results of the expert committee which is sitting to enquire into the develop- 
ment of the Air Force, hoping perhaps thereby a corresponding reduction 
may be made in the fighting troops. I have no quarrel with him on this 
account. Indeed I asked a question of my Honourable friend, Mr. Young, 
as to what extent the^ development of the Air Force and the mechanization 
will produce re*duction in other di^ctions; but as usuaFl have received no 
answer from him. My Honourable friend, Mr. Arthur Moore, admitted that 
the cost of the Military Department was more than it ought to be and that 
there is room for retrenchment. On that admission he wpidd go with me into 
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t,he l<ft)by to vote against the Oovemment, not to vote with the Govern- 
ment. *My cut is • that the military expenditure is excessive and Mr. 
Arthur Moore adnfits that it is so. He is, therefore, in honour bound to 
vote with me. ^ 

* I come now to my Honourable friend, Mr, Young s arguments. He 
admits that the Inchcape Committee recommended that the military ex- 
penditure should be reduced to Es. 50 crores; but he said that they also 
recommencied thatl this ought to be done when there is a fall in prices of 
agricultural products. Does not my learned friend know that there has 
been a tremendous fall in the prices of agricultural commodities now? Why 
cannot the Army Department reduce the expenditure to Es. 50 crores if 
they want to accept the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee on 
that score? 


My Honourable friend then said, “Well, the military expenditure has 
risen in some coimtries**. I know that it has risen. I know that in some 
countries it is ranging from 6 to 10 per cent, of the total income and that 
in Eussia it amounts to 20 per cent. But can he show me any country 
in the world where it has risen to 27 per cent, of the entire income? He 
has not replied, as usual to that question. 

My learned friend again said, “Oh.^ the strength of the battalions cannot 
be reduced ; our experts say &o and we do not agree with the Inchcape Com- 
mittee Then, why did you appoint that Committee? This is just the 
way that an irresponsible, irremovable government will talk. We are 
decidedly of opinion that the strength of the Indian battalions can be 
reduced by 154 men and tWe is no argument to the contrary, except the 
interested expert opinion which of course there may be ; but as regards the 
Army, we all know that your experts want to increase the number of troops, 

t asked my learned friend to what extent the number of the covering 
troops would be reduced as a result of our policy on the frontier My learn- 
ed friend has given no reply as usual to that question. If the frontier is 
pacified, as he admits that it is being pacified, there is no 
krength of the covering troops s^hould not be reduced and retrenchment m 

expenditure effected in that way. ^ 

Sir, I am very grateful to my Honourable friend. Sir Gewge Sebustw. 
for a^eeing to my proposal and that of my learned fnend Mr Muda^. 
for £ appointm^t of a Retrenchment Committee f 

the question of military expenditure. We are thankful to him, 
this House should on this basis accept the propo5«l of my learned fnend 
for the appointment of a Retrenchment Committee. 

Th.r, w» WM* I f 
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lb. O. M. Toong: I am not quite sure what the recommendation is to 
which the Honourable Member refers. Becommend to^whom? To His 
Majesty’s Government, and if so at what stage? 

M i a n Muhammad Shah Vawaa : I say that the Committee of 1022^, which • 
reported on 11th January 1922 — and this Committee was appointed by 
the late. Lord Bawlinson — ^recommended that there should be an annual 
increase in the officer ranks to the extent of 81 per year in the firat period. 
That I made quite clear. I said that Mr. Wedgwood Benn last year 
made it perfectly clear that if the Government of India were to recom-. 
mend the rapid Indianisation of the Army, they would accept any sugges- 
tion in this matter. Are you going to do it now ? Are you going to seleci 
81 officers this year and next year before the expert committee makes a 
Report, before the new constitution comes into force? My question is 
clear and I want a clear answer, Sir. 

Mr. O. M. Young: Sir, His Excellency the Comrnander-in-Chief made 
it perfectly clear in his recent speech in the Council of State that he was 
not yet in a po&Ation to disclose the extent of his recommendations for 
Indiani&ation. That is the position, but those recommendations will of 
course have to be disclosed by the time the expert committee meets. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawax: As usual, Sir, the reply is confidential. 

Mr. Jehangir K. Munshi (Burma : Non-European) : I warned you in the 
morning that you would get no reply. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: That I know very well. 

Then, I asked my learned friend w^hether he could not reduce in this time 
of peace, in this time of goodwill and co-operation, the number of the 
British troops in India. The reply is, “Well, it cannot be said now, because 
an expert committee will sit apd inquire into that question’*. Can you do 
it now? Are you prepared to* reduce the number of the British troops in 
any shape or form? As usual, no answer. (Laughter.) 

Then, Sir, replying to my esteemed and learned friend, Mr. Mudaliar's 
arguments, the Armyr Secretary said that generally the Army estimates 
were not over-estimated. This is a very laconic and brief answer. My 
Honourable friend referred to facts and figures, and the reply from ihe 
Government side was that it was not correct and that the Army estimated 
were not generally over-estimated. But figures show that they are over- 
estimated. 


Then, Sir, as regards the constitutional question which was raised by 
my learned friend Mr. Mudaliar in a very able speech, my Honourable 
friend Sir George Schuster has given a frank reply, and I will leave the 
various points raised for consideration by expert investigation. All that I 
say is this, I have made out an unanswerable case, and I want every 
elected Member in fliis House, leaving alone my friend Mr. Arthur Moore, 
whose speech is somewhat inconsistent, to go with me into the lobby and 
vote with me. ^(Loudt^Applause.) 

Mr. PrMfdent: The question wliich I have now to put is: 

‘*That th« Demand under the head 'Army Department* be reduced by Be. 100.** 
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the Assembly divided : 

AYKS-^. 

Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdur Bahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N N, 

AAwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 

AzharAli, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bagla, Lala Eameshwar Prasad. 

Bhuput Singh, Mr. 

Biswas, Mr. 0. 0. 

Chebty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Dudhorki, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

DutIL Mr Amar Nath. 

FazS Haq Piracha Shaikh. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Hari Raj Swarup, Lala. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lt. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ismail AH Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Ghaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Kyaw Myint, U. 

Lahiri Cf»audhury, Mr. D. K. 

Maawoqd Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami. 

Mujumdar, Sardar. G. N. 

Munshi, Mr. Jehangir K. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. B. 
Permanand Devta Sarup, Bhai 
Puri, Mr. B. R. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. 0. S. 

Rangachariar, Dewan Bahadur T. 
Rao, Mr. M. N. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sar'dar. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Shahani, Mr. S. G. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Sukhraj Rai, Ral Bahadur. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Tun Aung, U. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yakub, Maul vi Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Acheson, Mr. J. G. 

Alexander, Mr. W. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Ayyangar, Diwan Bahadur V. 

Bhashyam. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Banarji, Mr. Rajnarayan. 

Baum, Mr. £. F. 

Boag, Mr. G. T. 

Chatter jee. The Revd. J. C. 

Cocke, Sir Hugh. 

Grerar, The Honourable Sir James. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Fazl-i-Husain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

French, Mr. J. G. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Hamilton, Mr. K. B. L. 

Heathcote, Mr. L. V. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. I 

The motion was adopted. 


Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Khurshed Ahmad Khan, Mr. 
Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Montgomery, * Mr. H. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. G. 
Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Raiiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Sahi, Mr. Ram Prashad Narayan. 
Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The •Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Shillidy. Mr. J. A. 

Studd, Mr>B. 

.. Tin Tut, Mr. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 
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I i • 

Mr. President: I should like to ask Honourable Members whether tley 
wish to follow the procedure which the House adopted yesterday. If* that 
is so, I will have to put the reduced demand for the Army* Department to 
the vote, in order that the House may be able to take up the Income-tax 
Demand tomorrow. 

Honourable Members: Yes. 

Kumar O. B. Eoy: May I move my Assam Bifles cut motion*? 
It will take only five minutes. 

Several Honourable Members: No, no. 

Mr. President: Honourable Members must realise what I pointed out 
yesterday, that they have either to accept the procedure adopted thbn, or 
to proceed with the cut motions as they appear on the Order Paper. I 
take it that the House unanimously wishes 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: No, not unanimouE^ly. 

Mi. Piesident: If the House is not unanimous, then, I shall be obliged 
to adjourn the House now and take up the other cuts under the Army 
Department tomorrow. 

Honourable Members: No, no. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: If the majority of the House is in favour of the proce- 
dure you have suggested, I think it is up to you to carry out that wish. 

Mr. President: It cannot be done. The Eules and Standing Orders lay 
down a specific procedure, which the House can, T think, vary only un- 
animously. Yesterday the House was unanimous as no one expressed his 
dissent. Today some dissent has been expressed, but I hope that the dis- 
senting Members will respect the wishes of the overwhelming majority of* 
the House. My hands would 'otherwise be tied. It is for Honourable 
Members to consider whether they will not follow a procedure which enables 
the House to deal with as many Departments as possible for which Gov- 
ernment demand grants. I will ask once more whether the House will, 
agree that I should now put the reduced demand for the Army Department 
to the vote in order that the path may be cleared for to-morrow’s discus- 
sion of a new Dcnuuid. {Honourable Memhers: “Yes, yes.’*) I take it 
‘ that the House is unanimous. The question I have to put is : 

*‘That a reduced sum not exceeding Bs. 5,38,900 be gi anted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come ^n course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat March, 1932, in respect of the *Arir.y Department’." 

The motion was adopted. 

The A&sembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 11th March, 1931. 


* **That th^ Demand ^nder the head *Army Department’ be reduced by Re. 1. 

(Assam Rifles.)** 
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Translation of a npeech delivered in Marathi by Mr, N, H, Gunjal, M.L,A.f 
V% the Legfelative Aeeembly, on the 6th March, 1931, in connection 
with the General diecueeiqn of the Budget, 


Mr. N. B. aunjal ^Bombay Ceutrai Division : Noii-Muliaminadan 
BuralJ : bir, 1 am indeed thauKXul to you for giving me an opportunity 
of oftermg my remariis on tlie Ueneral uudget. It is with a heavy heart, 
i lind 'tnat the Budget for 1931-b2 whicli, Sir Cieorge Schuster, the 
Finance Member, has submitted to this House, is full of odium and wide- 
• spread dislike. If the history of Indian Budgets from the year 1921-22 
onwards, is traced it wdll bo evident that expenditure has been growing 
heavily, year after year, and that no attention whatsoever has been, paid 
by thd representatives of people of India to these excesses and increased 
expenditures, and also to the crooked policy of extravagance. 1 wonder, 
why the representatives of the people of India should not protest against 
these heavy demands in the Budget? Why should they remain satisfied 
with simply delivering speeches on only the general aspect of the Budget 
in this Chamber and by publishing them in newspapers? If carefully 
surveyed, it will be seen, that the Budgets, as submitted by the Finance 
Members, from time to time, are passed, without imy reduction in the 
expenditures proposed therein. But, Sir, this is the year, — the year 
1981-32 — ^when it should be remembered that this House should denounce 
this policy, and should reject all proposals and express the inevitable 
discontent. 


In all the departments in the Centre, Sir, all high-salaried posts are 
filled up by Europeans. In many places in the Budget, their salaries 
are shown under the head ‘*non-votable grants . When these ^ high^ 
salaried posts are created in the Departments, these posts, in the beginning 
<or some time, are shown as *‘votabie'*, but, no sooner the Departments 
are confirmed or made permanent, the i^alaries become non-votable • 
The result of this is that the Members of the Assembly have no chance 
of offering their “cuts”. In this way, the white elephants of England 
are freely moving about in the vast grazing ground of India. 

Sir, what have Government done for the agricultural classes in India? 
Are the agriculturists not paying much to the Government? Has the 
Finance Member announced any measure of relief to, or any constructive 
* scheme of economic uplift for. these dumb millions of the population? 
Will Government reply to these questions? To my mind, the Budgets 
presented to this House, year after year, are nothing but bankruptcy 
Budgets, and this is one of the main causes of all the auffenng of our 
leaders and of the truce declaration by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mahatma Gandhi— the leader of India. 

Sir for about one hundred and fifty years, the British Government 
have been sucking the blood of our agricultural classes, and have been 
labourinc under a wrong impression that their poliey is not understood 
bv the peasants of India. I am here to tell this Assembly and the Treasury 
Benches S in the past. India has produced, intelligent men-more 
S£ent ^ than at'tbe present day-and that at present, there are 
merwho are also wise and have s&ffici ent knowledge and intelligence. 

*Vide page 1587 of these debates. 
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They know that India is their motherland, the agriculture and the agri- 
cultural income are their own, and they desire that they must have a share 
in the administration of their own country. They think, they must raise 
their own army, and in order to achieve this, the present day Indian 
intelligent leaders are at work, and are endeavouring, day and night, to ' 
achieve that end. 

1 am greatly surprised. Sir, to see in this year’s Budget a deficit of 
18^ crores, and in order to balance this Government’s suggestions are 
that income-tax and super-tax should be increased. This policy of increase* 
of taxation is very harmful to the trading classes of India. The increase 
in income-tax is one which will hit the middle classes very heavily. Are 
the Members of the Assembly not aware of this? There are several heads 
in the Budget, showing expenditures and incomes, but, I find, that the 
main monopoly there is for white officers. All these difficulties are created 
in the Budget by the Government and the Budget is showing a horrible 
deficit, and for that purpose, people are now taxed for no faults of their 
own. Land settlement is another cause of heavy taxation of the agri- 
cultural classes. The present system of land settlement should be abolish- 
ed, and a new system of permanent settlement should be brought into 
force, or the revision period should be fixed at iOO years, so that the 
peasantry can have some relief. Every village should have a free grazing 
ground according to the number of cattle, and other necessities of agri- 
culturists, such as, wood for agricultural implements, and thorns for fencing 
etc., should be given free of all charges. 

Government should encourage the Ayurvedic medical system and should 
open a college for the same because foreign medicines are very costly 
and not suitable to the climate of this country. Sir, I submit that 
encouragement of the Ayurvedic system would not only act as a stimulus 
to the medicines made in this country, but would also improve the health 
of the people of this country. Similarly, the difficulties and deficiencies 
in the case of irrigation must also be removed. The assessment charged in 
cases of irrigated areas should be reduced to Ks. 20 per acre. 

Primary and higher education should receive more liberal grants as are 
given in Western countries. Government should spend more on these 
items and mere assurances on the part of Government would be of no 
avail. The expenditure on police and on liquors should be reduced, and 
political prisoners should be given better food, better treatment and better 
facilities. Political prisoners should have separate jails and they should 
be given all the facilities that an ordinary European prisoner receives. The 
committees, that are appointed, from time to time, to suggest improve- 
ments in agriculture, should contain experienced agriculturists, who are 
aware of their conditions and difficulties, and only then, the condition 
of the agricultural •classes would be improved. In order to carry out 
the above suggestions, sufficient money is required. All these white 
elephants (Europeansy which are freely grazing over the rich and fertile 
land of India will have to be tied up and such grazing should be prohibited. 
And if this is not done, there will be no other course open to Indians 
except to turn out these white elephants, their tusks taken out, and 
their trunks cut off* 
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(^Iho Government of Inclia* should romeiuber that India will have^to 
2 )ut an end to^the autocratic and op)>ressive [lolicy with which the bureau- 
cracy is carrying out the administration, and if* they want to carry out 
the administration peacefully, they must act in accordance w ith the opinion 
of the people. 

This Budget, Sir, contains several things which rec[iiiro scathing criti- 
cism, but I jjropose to deal with these at the time of voting on Remands. 

Kecently, during the last year, the police and the military have com- 
mitted excesses and zuliims on ryots. India will never forget the dis- 
graceful and shameless mariner in which the police and the military 
assaulted eminent citizens and ladies of high farnihes. The execution of 
the ^holapur prisoners and such other black acts of the bureaucracy* will 
never be forgotten. The grants for extra police for places like Sholapur 
and others are placed before the Assembly and it is the duty of all the 
wise Members of this Assembly to throw out all those grants. 

In conclusion, Sir, 1 would say that the ])udget, which has been 
submitted to this Assembly, shows clearly not only the financial banliruptcy 
of the Government of India, but also the bankruptcy of intellect and 
statesmanship of those who framed the Budget and submitted to this 
House. This being the general discussion on the Budget, I need not 
bring to the notice of the Assembly the particular irregularities, and I 
leave them to other IMembers of the Assembly to speak on maiters relating 
to figures. 





LEGIST.ATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wedn.esdaif, lUh March, WSl. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chnmbei* of the Council House 
at Kloven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QrKSTlONB AND AX8WDHS. 

Report of the 1921 Committee on the Indian Army. 

906. ‘'Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
place o^^ the table of the House the report of the committee set up in 
India at the instance of the Commander-in-Cbief, in 1921 or so, to which 
the Honourable Mr. G. M. Young referred in his answer to Mr. Gaya 
Vyui^ad Singh’s starred question No. 208 on the 29th January, 1931? 

(h) Did the committee report tliat tlu'. oflicer ranks of the Indian 
Ariiiy could be completely Indianized in a certain number of years and 
ulso that the English Army in India could be rcplac^ed by an Indian Army 
in a certain number of years? 

(c) Will Government place on the table of the House the Government 
of India despatch to the Secretary of State forwarding the report of the 
^aid committee? 

(d) If Government do not wish to place on the tabic tlie report and 
ihe despatch, will Government give reasons for their unwillingness to do 
so? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and (b). The scheme contained in the Report 
was laid on the table of this House on the 17th February, 1931, in answer 
to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred question No. 508. 

(c) There was no correspondence by despatch on the subject of this 
Report: the correspondence relating to it was conducted by telegram. 

(d) Government have already made public ihe recommendations of this 
Committee ; they do not consider that any useful pmpose would be served 
by publishing the correspondence that toook place at the time. 

Bai Sahib Haarbilaa Sarda: Was there no scheme sent with a despatch 
by the Government of India about that time? 

Mr. G. M. Young: My Honourable friend is probably referring to the 
despatch about what is known as the 8-unit scheme, which was sent Home 
to England some months later than these discussions on the subject of 
the Shea Committee’s Report. The 8-unit scheme was subsequently laid 
<->n the table of this House on the 14th March 1923. It was not of course 
a scheme of Indianisation. It was merely a scheme for posting Indian 
officers to 8-iinits. 

Administration of Building and Drainage Bye-Laws in New Delhi. 

906. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Are Government aware that the 
New Delhi Municipal Coimmittee have framed builcJJng and drainage bye- 
laws for private houses under the Punjab Municipal Act (which applies 
to the Delhi Province) for the whole ef the. area under their administra- 
tion but do not apply them and do not exercise their powers under section 
189 of the said Act for a considerable area under their administration? 
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(6) Is it a fact that the Land and Development OflScer, Public Works 
Department, New Delhi, has been exercising such powers as are vested 
in the Municipal Committee, New Delhi? 

(c) Will Government kindly inform the House if the Committee have 
passed any resolution delegating such powers or suspending their’ own 
function in the matter? 

(d) If not, will Government kindly inform the House of the justifica- 
tion for such procedure on the part of the Land and Development* Officer, 
New Delhi, and of the Municipal Committee, aforesaid? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), (6), (c) and (d). The New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee has framed certain building and drainage bye-laws, but as the Com- 
mit Lee, which is being re-organised, has not yet been fully reconstituted, 
the Land and Development Officer is at present doing some work in con- 
nection with building applications on its behalf, though the Committee has 
not passed any formal resolution upon the subject. The question of continu- 
ing this procedure will be considered when the Committee has been fully 
reconstituted. 


Appointment op Assistant Superintendents op Pomoe in the Madras 

Presidency. 

907. *Mr. TTppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state :i 


(a) the names of candidates from Madras Presidency who were 
declared to have passed the Indian Police Service examina- 
tion held by the Indian Public Services Commission, and 
also the number of marks secured by each of such candidates 
in the years 1928, 1929 and 1980; and 


(b) the names of those who were appointed by Government as 
Assistant Superintendents of Police from among such candi- 
dates in 1928, 1929 and 1930? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) and {b). Becruitment to Indian^ 
vacancies in the Madras Presidency in the years mentioned was made by 
nomination from a list of candidates who were declared to be qualified by 
the Public Service Commission. I lay on the table a list showing their 
names and of those ^ho were selected. The mark lists in the case of 
qualifying examinations are not published. 


1928 


1929 


1930 


Year. 


Names of oa ididates in alpbRbetical 
•order who passed the qualify- 
ing examination. 


Names of candidates 
selected for appoint- 
ment. 


Eling, G. 0. 

•Tacob, M. C. 

Joseph, R. C. • 
Middleton, W. E. 
Roshan Sahib, Y. 
Eling, A. C. 

Naidu, Mudhava Rao. 
Naidu, P. L. N. 
Nambiar K. K. A. 
Navar, C. P. Gopalan. 
Patro, A. V. 


Middleton. W. E . 

Patro, A. V. 

Sirajuddin, Muhammad^ 


Reddi, T. M. 

Sirajuddin^ Muhammad. 
Meaon, M. Krishna. 
Nambiaf, K. K. A. • 
Nayar, G. P. Gopalan, 
Rei, A. N. 


Menon,* M. Krishna. 
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^ “ 1®29 the candidate wh» 

stood.first and got the highest marks was not selected? 

The Hbnourable Sir James Orerar: I think that is correct. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: May I know why that was done? 

TIm Honomable Sh James Orera;: Because the appointments were made 
by selection from a list of persons who had been declared qualified It 
was not a competitive evatnina t ion . 

Mr. S. P. ^ampan: So far as this candidate was concerned, why was- 
he not selected? 


The Honourable Sir James Orerar: The selections were made from a 
list of persons who had been declared qualified. It was not a competitive- 
examination, but a qualifying examination for purposes of selection. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: My question was why one Mr. Nambier, who. it 
is said, stood higher in the list than those selected, was disqualified? Was 
he physically unfit? What was the matter with him? What better Alnim 
had those that were preferred? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I have already explained that it was 
not a competitive examination, in which those securing the highest marks 
wore necessarily appointed. It was a qualifying examination for purposes 
of selection. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it the policy of the Government to select the* 
inefficient men and not those who are efficient? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: No, Sir, 

Mr. K. P, Thampan: Is it a fact that the Malay alees are disqualified 
for admission into superior appointments in the Central Government? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: No, Sir. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Then, why was Mr. Nambiar who stood higher 
ir> the examination and was fit otherwise, also disqualified? Why do you 
hold this farce of a selection examination?** 


Postal Superintendents appointed in the Madras Presidency. 

908. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state how many Postal Superintendents were appointed in the 
Madras Presidency from 1922 to 1981? • 

(6) How many of them were Brahmins, non-Brahmin Hindus, Muslims^ 
Christians and depressed classes? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Fifteen. 

(6) Brahmins — 7. 

Non-Bralimin Hindus — 6. 

Christians — 3. 

Muslims — Nil. 

Depressed classes — Nil. 


Appointment of an Indian as Postmaster 6bn£!IIeial in Madras. 

909. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: {a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the reason why no Indian has ever been appointed as the Post* 
master General of the Madras Presidfency? 

(b) Is there any other province in India where the said post is reserved 
for non-Indians? 

a2 
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Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) and (b). The Postmasters-General belong to 
an All -India Cadre. Their postings are made according to tjie requirements 
of the service* • No particular postal circle is reserved for a Postmaster- 
General of any particular nationality. 

«. 

Mr* Uppi Saheb Bahadur: May I know whether in the Postal Depart- 
ment* in Madras or other provinces there are no Indians qualified tp fill 
the place of Postmaster-General in Madras. 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: There may be some qualified to hold the post of 
Postmaster General. I did not say that there is nobody qualified. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: He means from the rank of Indians. 

Mr. J. A. ShUlidy: I have not said there are no Indians qualified to 
hold the post. 

High Pay of the Director of Telegraphic Engineering. 

910. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state the necessity of such a highly paid officer as Director of Tele- 
graphic Engineering? 

(6) What are the special duties of such a highly paid officer? 

(c) Is it a fact that he is only a technical adviser to the Postmaster 
General? 

(d) Have Government considered the question of employing a Sub- 
Divisional Engineer to do the work? 

(e) Did Government ever consider the advisability of putting such a 
highly paid officer under another who gets almost equal salary? 

Mr, J. A. Shillidy: (a) and (h). To control the construction, installation 
and maintenunce of lines, apparatus and plant. 

()c) No. 

(d) and (e). Government have considered the question in all its aspects 
and have decided that the posts should continue, 

> 

Pay of Postal Signallers and Telegraphists. 

911. ''‘Mr. Uppi S&eb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state.^ 

(a) whether there is any difference between the nature of work of, 

the postal signallers and of the telegraphists; 

(b) what is the starting pay of the telegraphist and that of the 

postal signaller; 

(c) what is the maximum pay of each section; 

(d) if there is any disparity in the pay of each of this section, what 

the reasons for such disparity are ; 

(a) of the telegraphists and postal signallers how many are (i) 

Anglo-Iqdians, (ii) Hindus, (iii) Mussalmans and (iv) other 

communities? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) and (d). The attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber is invited to* part (b) of the reply given in this Hcruse on the 26th 
September, 1921, by Colonel Sir Sidhey Crookshank to Mr. B. H. Jatkar's 
imstarred question* No. 41, and also to the second sentence of part (c) of 
the reply given in this House on the 24:\h September, 1929, by Mr. P. G. 
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^gers to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt[s starred question No. 803. The difference 
in work justifying a difference in pay will be found to bo fully explained 
in Sir Sidney Crookshank’s reply. 

(h) and^ (c). It is presumed that the Honourable Member requires in- 
formation m respect of a Station Service Telegraphist and a postal signaller 
stationed in the same locality. The starting pay of the former varies 
from Bs. 55 to Bs. 90 while that of the latter from Bs. 35 to Bs. 70 
according to localities. Similarly the maximum pay of a Station Service 
Telegraphist varies from Bs. 145 to Bs. 180 while that of a postal signaller 
varies from Bs. 136 to Es. 170. 

(e) On the 31st December, 1929, up to which date infonnation is avail- 
able, .the cadre of telegraphists was composed of 1,622 Anglo-Indians, 918 
Hindus, 77 Mussalmans and 221 belonging to other communities. Postal 
signaller.s do not form a separate cadre but are borne on the general cadre 
of clerks. On the 31st December, 1929, the communal composition of 
the clerical staff of the Department was 364 Anglo-Indians, 23,836 Hindus, 
5,088 Mussalmans and 2,311 belonging to other communities. 

Non-Acoeptanor of Lowest Tenders for Supply of Postal Stores 

IN Madras. 

912. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whcither they or the Postmaster General of Madras ever received 
complaints regarding the method of accepting tenders by the Postal De- 
partment ill Madras? 

(b) Is it a fact that in Madras tendei’s quoting lower prices arc rejected 
and tenders quoting higher prices are accepted? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to call for and place on the table of the 
•House all the quotations of tenderers with names of Post Office supplies 

in the Madras Presidency for the last two* years ? 

(d) Is it a fact that tenders of a particular community, even if they 
were the highest, were accepted in preference to lower quotations of other 
communities ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Information is being collected and will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Transfer to Muslims of a Muslim Graveyard at Peshawar. 

913 . *Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) With reference to the reply 
given by Government to starred question No. 283, asked on the 30th 
January, 1929, by Mr. Ismail Khan, will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that : 

(i) in 1926, the Peshawar Cantonment Board appointed a special 

committee to determine the exact boundaries and area of the 
Muslim graveyard situated outside Dahgari Gate in Peshawar 
Cantonment ; 

(ii) the special committee submitted certain recommendations 

determining the exact area and boundaries of the cemetery; 

(iii) the Cantonment Board accepted the recommendation of the 

special committee and decided that the land should be dealt 
with according to Muhammadan law governing graveyards; 
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(iv) the Cantonment Board referred the question of transfer of the 

land to the Muslims, to the Government of India; 

(v) in January, 1927, the Government of India accepted the recom- 

mendation of the special committee regarding the demarcation 
of boundaries and the area of the land determined by it; and 

(vi) in 1929, the Government of India decided that the land should 

be properly demarcated and entrusted to the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner of the Province, for custody and di&posal ? ► 

(b) If replies to parts (i) to (vi) above be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to inquire whether the recommendation of the special com- 
mittee and the orders of Government mentioned at parts (v) and (vi)* above 
have been carried out? If not, why not? 


Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are informed that it is impossible to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Special Committee as no Muslim Association is 
prepared up till now to take over and maintain the land on the conditions 
required by the Cantonment Board. 


Transfer to the Awaqap Committee of Peshawar of a Muslim 
Graveyard at Peshawar. 

914. 'I'Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it id a fact that : 

(i) the Awaqaf Committee of Peshawar (Trustees in charge of chari- 

table endowment propertied) is a body recognised by Govern- 
ment and registered in 1925 under Act XXI of 1860; and 

(ii) several charitable endowment properties have, since 1925, beeit 

adjudged to that ftistitution by law courts for management? 

(b) If the replies to parts (i) and (ii) above are in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state if there is any valid reason why the 
management of the Muslim graveyard situated outside Dabgari Gate in 
Peshawar Cantonment should not be entrusted to the body mentioned at 
^ part (i) above? 

Mr. G. M. Young: («) Government arc prepared to accept the facts as* 
stated in this part of the question. 

(b) I would invite the attention of mj Honourable friend to the reply 
which I have just given to the previous question. 


Transfer to Muslims of a Muslim Graveyard at Peshawar. 

915. *Khan Bahadur Ha}i Walihuddln: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that, in spite of the orders officially communicated by 
the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, to the Executive Officer, regarding 
the demarcation of the Muslim graveyard (situated outside Dabgari Gate m 
the Peshawar Cantonment) determined by a special committee and accept- 
ed by Governmeift of India in January, 1927, the Executive Officer has 
refused to comply with Government orders issued in December, 1929. relat- 
ing to its demarcation and entrusting it to the Honourable the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Province for custody and disposal? 
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(h) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state why the orders of the Government of India have boon 
disregarded? 

Mr, O. M. Young: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Renting of Sites on a Muslim Graveyard at Peshawar. 

916. ♦Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that the Cantonment authority of Peshawar 
was in the habit of letting on rent the Muslim graveyard situated outside 
Dabgari Gate in the Peshawar Cantonment, for a considerable number of 
years, as godowns, shops, etc.? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the total amount of mesne profits realized annually 
and credited to the accounts of the Cantonment fund? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The information has been called for and will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 


Appointment of a Muslim as Director of Public Instruction in the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

^ 917. ♦Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wa]ihuddin: (a) With reference to reply 

given by Government to questions Nos. 6f)p, 601, and 602, asked on the 
17th September, 1929, by Mr, Muhammad Ismail Khan, will Government 
be pleased to state if it is a fact that the present Director of Public 
Instruction in the North West Frontier Province retires from the service 
.in November next? 

(b) If the reply to the above question be in the affirmative . will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether a local Indian Muslim Educational 

• Service Officer, senioiTnost in the cadre possessing a knowledge of the 
requirements of local educational problems by having served in the country 
for considerable number of years is available for the appointment? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) above be? in the affirmatiye, do Government 
propose to consider his claims to the appointment? If not, why not? 

(d) If the reply to part (b) above l>e in the negative, do Goveninient 

propose to select an Indian Educational Officer belonging to another Pro- 
vince? It so, what consideration will form the basis of selection suitable 
for the country? • 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fa:d-i-HuSaln: (a) and (b). 
Yes. ’ • ' • 

(c) and (d). The appointment rests with the Chief Commissioner, who 
will, no doubt, give due consideration to the claims of the officer referred 
to. 
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Appointment of a Muslim as Executive Engineer, Irrigation * 
Department, Malakand Division. * 

918. ♦Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be 

pleased to state if it is a fact that: 

(i) an appointment of an Executive Engineer in the Irrigation 

Department in the Malakand Division of the North West 
Frontier Province has fallen vacant for six months; 

(ii) it is proposed to appoint a junior non-Muslim Provincial Service • 

officer; and 

(iii) a local Muslim senior and qualified Provincial Service officer 

is available in the Division for the appointment? * 

(6) If the reply to parts (i) to (iii) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to consider the claims of the Muslim officer mentioned in part (iii) 
above? If not, why not? 

Mr. J. A. Shillidy: (a) and (5). Government have no information. 


Complaint AGAINST IIailway" Offioials on the North Western Railway 

919. ♦Mir. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: (a) Are Government aware 
that on the 21st January, 1931, four ladies, second class passengers, 
with their children and a servant, waited for train No. 35 Up at Cl/ii 
Jhumra station on the North Western Eailway? 

(b) Is it a fact that before the arrival of the train a request was nitide 
to the Station Master, Chak Jhumra, to sec that th(^ ladies get into lb(‘ 
train ? 

(r;) Is it a fact that this 35 Up eaiue on the line further from the plaf- 
form and passengers had to ci\5ss the lines to get on the train? 

(d) Is it a fact that there was no second class ladies’ conipariineiil in 
the whole of tlie traiix, while the second class maio compartment was full*. 

(e) Is it a fact that finding the second class compartment full and no 
second class ladies’ cv)mpartment, these ladies boarded the 1st class com- 
partment ? 

(/) Is it a fact that by the time half their luggage was on the train the* 
guard blew the whistle? 

(g) Is it a fact that no notice was taken of the entreaties of the laditis 
and the servant with a trunk, a bed and their tickets was left behind? 

{h) Is it a fact’ that at Sangla Station the ladies got down and brought 
the fact to the notice of the Station Master? 

(i) Is it a fact that at Saiigla Station the ladies were (diargcd excess 
fare for travelling in higher class (vido Ilecoipt No. N. W. R. 636468 — 
112556, dated the 2Jst January, 1931)? 

(j) Is it a fact that their servant joined them by the next train from 
Chak Jhumra, that th§y all took another train to Lahore, and missed the 
Bengal Express •bound for Calcutta ? 

(k) Is it a fact that Messrs. Md. Sharif, Executive Engineer, Lyallpore, 
Pir Wajid Allv Shah Sajada Nashin P. O. Burj and ‘ifamal Shah M. T. 
1220 Sangla Hill T. T. E. protested against this conduct of the guaid? 
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\l) Is il a fact that tlio guard after making the report made the follow- 
ing ‘remarks “I know how fo deal with you people**? 

(ui) Is it a fact that a letter of complaint has been received by the 
Agertt, North Western Railway, in this connection? 

(n) If the answer to part (m) be in the affirmative, what action has 
been taken in this matter? 

(o) *Jf the answer to part (?i) be in the negative, are Government going 
to take any action? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no information 
regarding this incident. In any case it is within the competence of the 
Agent of th(^ North Western Rfnhvav to deni with it and it does not call 
for action by Government. 


rNSTAlMIED QI KSTIOXS AXO AXSWEliS. 

Employment of Muslims in the Office of the Assistant Director of 

Ordnance Services. 

285. Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur* Will Government be pleased to lay 
on th(‘ tabk* a statement showing tin? number of Sui)erintendents, assist- 
ants, and clerks in the office of Assistant Director of Ordnance Services 
(Provision) at Army Headquarters and the number of Muslims in each 
grade sepaiately excluding temporary clerks? 

Mr. G. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer ques- 
tions 285 and 289 together. 

The information is being obtained and will be furnished to the Honour- 
able Member on receipt. 

28 (^ 288 ,* 

Appointment of Muslims at Army Headquarters. 

|289. Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: Is it a fact that clerks dealing with 
(dviJians Indian military establishments and clerical establishments of 
arsenal and depots at Army Headquarters are non-Muslims and that no 
Muslim has been appointed to these posts for the, last 20 years? If so, 
do GovcinJiiLiii intend io consider the advisability of replacing the non- 
Muslim clerks by Muslims? 

Appointment of Muslims as Jemadars in Arsenals. 

290. Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: Is it a fact that jdl Jemadars serving: 
in arsenals are non-Muslims? If so, are Government prepared to pro- 
mote some Muslims to make up tlic long felt doficiericy and fix a tenure 
of appxointinent just like subedar-majors and rcsaldar-majors of the Indian 
Army ? 

Mr. O, M. Young: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the .affirmative. There is a fixed establishment of Jemadars, to which 
promotions can be made only as vacancies occur without reference to the 
community to which candidates belong. Government are not prepared 
to alter the n\le under which a Jemadar may •normi^ly remain on the 
active list until he attains the ngi; of 56 or completes 32 years’ service. 


^These qtiestions were withdraw.nn by the questioner. 
tFor answer to this qiiestioii, answer to (question No. 285. 
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Appointment of Muslims as Head Assistants in Arsenals. . 


291. Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: Is it a fact that all Head Assistants 
in arsenals and depots are non-Muslims? If so, are Government prepared 
to reserve one-third of the total appointments for Muslims and stop the 
promotion of non-Muslims till Muslims get their due share? 

Mr, O. M. Young: Yes. The appointment of Head Assistant ‘is made 
by selection. Government cannot therefore reserve any percentage for 
any particular community. 


Appointment of Muslims and Sikhs as Storemen in Arsenals. 

292. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government please state the 
.total number of storemen appointed during the last six months and the 
number of Muslims and Sikhs who have been selected as such? 

(6) Is it a fact that the majority of Muslims appointed as storemen 
were already serving as permanent or temporary clerks in arsenals and 
depots? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
I gave on the 11th February to starred question No. 436. 

(6). No, Sir. 

Appointment of Muslims as Assistant Store Keepers in Arsenals. 

293. Mr. TTppi Sidieb Bahadur: Is it a fact that a new scheme of 

assistant store keepers has been introduced in arsenals and depots and, 
if so, do Government propose to consider the claims of the Muslim com- 
munity when making up these appointments? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The present scheme was started in 1928. The in- 
structions issued by Govemririent regarding the redress of communal 
inequalities are being followed by the military authorities concerned. 

Percentaob of Various Communities employed in ArseaVals. 

294. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government please state if any 
^ percentage of the Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, etc., has been, fixed for 

employment as clerks, storemen and assistant store keepers in arsenals 
and dei>ots? If so, will Government please place the figures on the 
table? 


Mr. O. M. Young: No, Sir. 

Local Clearing House for Enemy Debts. 

295. Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state:- 

(a) the functions of the Local Clearing House for enemy debts; 

(b) the duties ^hat are performed by the ofi&cers ; 

(c) the names and salaries of the officers; 

(d) the monthly establishment charges incurred oA behalf of the 

office ; • 

(e) the number of cases that are yet to be disposed of ; 

(/) the time by which the office id likely to be abolished; 
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(. 7 ) whether the officers have got telephones at their residences; 

(fe) whether the charges for their private telephones are borne by 
Government ; 

** (/) v/hcn the office was first started ; and 

ff) the number of enemy debts cases disposed of by the office in 

. ^ 1929-30 and 1930-31? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: (a) The functions of the Controller, Local Clearing 
Office, are, as laid down in the Peace Treaties with Germany and with 
Austria and Hungary, to clear debts arising out of pre-war transactions 
or contracts between British nationals in India, including subjects of Indian 
States; and the nationals of Germany and of Austria and Hungary, and 
further to dispose of claims for reparation compensation suffered by nationals 
of India for loss and damage caused by enemy action during the war, and 
generally to wind up cases in (connection with the liquidation in India of 
property rights and interests of enemy subjects. 

(b) To examine and dispose of all cases of the nature referred to above 
and to conduct the correspondence connected therewith; and further to 
advise the Government of India on all matters arising out of the Peace 
Treaties negotiated at the end of the last War. 

(c) Since Ist October, 1928, when the post was vacated by Mr. Kisch 
on its being found that from that date the state of the work no longer 
required the attention of a full-time officer, the work has been performed 
by Mr. Webb- Johnson, 2nd Solicitor, in addition to his own duties, on a 
special allowance of Bs. 250 per month. 

(d) Es. 963 per month, which figure will be reduced by Es. 100 per 
month from 1st April, 1931. 

• (e) 2,097. This figure does not include certain reparation claims from 

lascars, the time for the submission of whidi has been extended up to the 
end of Mai*ch, 1931. 

(/) The office from the beginning has been a temporary one and its 
retention has for the present been sanctioned up to the 3l8t March, 1932. 
It is not possible at present to say when the office is likely to be abolished. 

(g) and (//). As explained above, no whole-time officer is employed 
on this work. Consequently, the questions about telephones do not arise. 

(t) July, 1920. 

(i;) The number of eases finallv disposed of in 1929 was 642; in 1930 
was 2,283 and in 1931, up to date, is 688. These figures include reparation 
claims. 


Travelling Allowance paid to Witnesses before the Ha.t Enquiry 

Committee. 

296. Maulvi Badl-ua-Zaman: (a) Is it a fact that travelling expenses 
have been paid by Government to all the witnesses who were invited to 
give oral evidence l>eforc the Haj Enquiry Commiftee? Jf not, why was 
distinction allowed to be made? • 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ng amount paid to each witness?* 
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Tlie Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Huaain: (a) Yes. 
Travelling expenses in accordance with the rules in forcei were paid to all 
witnesses invited to give oral evidence who asked for such payment. In 
a few cases where there was doubt as to the amount payable or tjie pro- 
priety of payment, the matter was decided by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Government consider that the value of such a statement would not 
be commensurate with the labour and expense which its preparation would 
involve. 


Trial of Cases by Members of Cantonment Boards. 

297. Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : (a) Is it a fact that the Local Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces have issued a circular to the effect that it 
is not desirable that a Magistrate, who is a member of a Cantonment 
Board, should try cases launched by that Board against Cantonment resi- 
dents under the Cantonment Act 1924 and, if so, will Government be 
pleased to lay a copy of the circular on the table? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) to what extent the said order has been complied with in the 
Cantonments of Benares, Cawnpore, Meerut, Lucknow and 
Agra; 

(ii) how many Magistrates in the aforesaid cantonments are 

members of their respective Cantonment Boards and whether 
some of them are still trying cases launched by the respective 
Cantonment Boards against the residents of tte same canton- 
ments and, if so, why; and 

(iii) what action do Government propose to take in order to extend 

the application of similar orders in other provinces of India? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The i^atter is within the discretion of the Local 
Government who have been asked for a report. 

Exemption of certain Clerks from the Public Service Commission 
' Examination. 

298. Mr. S. 0. Will Government be pleased to state whether 

they intend to exempt clerks w^ho have served for more than one year from 
the examination of the Public Service Commission? , 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I w^ould refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given on 6th March to part (b) of his Unstarred Question 
No. 265. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly ; Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State : 

“I am directed to i^ate that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on the 
10th March, 1931, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills which were 
passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 21st January, 2nd 
February and 18th Februvy, 1931, namely ; 

1. A Bill further to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1908, for certain purposes, 

2. A Bill to make special provision for the administration of the port of 

Vizagapatam, and 

3. A Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, for certain 

purposes.*’ 
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Demand No. 17 — ^Taxes on Income. 

Mr.' President: The House will resume fui*ther consideration of the 
Demands for Grants. 

Tlie Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member); Sir, I beg 
to move: 

, “That a sum not exceeding Rs. 71,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income*.*’ 

Mr.* President : I should like to ask Honourable Members whether they 
will agree to allow Mr. Heathcotc to move now out of its turn the motion 
of which ho has given notice and which appears as No. 9 on the Late 
List No. II. Is it the pleasure of the House that Mr. Heathcote should 
be allowed to move this motion now? As many as are of that opinion 
will say '‘Aye*’. (Several Honourable Meniber.<t . '^Aye.”) Those of the 
contrary opinion will say "No.” (There was no Honourable Member who 
said "No.”) Mr. Heathcote. 

Undue Incid'^nce of hicome-tax. 

Mr. L. V. Heathcote (Nominatc^d Non-Official) : Rir, I beg to move ; 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

I consider myself to some extent fortunate in the circumstances in which 
I am allowed to move this cut. Had the Budget been proposed by an 
Indian Finance Minister responsible to this House, 1 should have 1‘elt 
some natural hesitation in making the criticisms wliich I j>ropose to make 
of the income-tax proposals in case 1 should be accused of bringing 
racial matters into this question. As the Honourable the Finance Member 
is just as much a Britisher as 1 am, I hope the House will not accuse me 
if I make the criticism tliat the income-tax proposals, which we have 
before us, will fall very heavily and imduly heavily on the European and 
Anglo-Indian community. I think it will be agreed that Europeans and 
Ango-Indiuns suffer from a peculiarity that they are* forced to maintain a 
minimum standard of living, which is very much higher than that, which 
•is forced upon the Indian. I should not like it to be tlioiight that I welccmo 
a reference to the low standard of living among Indians. It should be 
patent to everyone that the smallest increase in purchasing power among 
Indians will be very welcome to us, not only for itself but for the greafi 
increase in our trade*, which will result therefrom. But the fact does 
remain that our cost of living is undoubtedly higher than the cost of living 
of the Indian. But for all that, we pay income-tax on exactly the same 
scale as they do. It will probably be agreed that one of the canons of good 
taxation is that the incidence of the tax should fall in a mamua* which is 
commensurate with the ability to pay; and the ability Jo pay can, I believe, 
only bo measured by the difference between the income and the (iost of 
subsistence, and in our case the cost of subsistence must include those 
extra expenses, to wliicli we are put, in aecumulaifing suph a sum as will 
enable us to live without work, wheik wc retire from India. Throughout 
the scale the European must therefore pay more on the difference between 
his income and liis cost of subsistence than the Indian. Tliis state of 

(* 1857 ) 
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affairs seems to me to be extremely obvious, so obvious that it M'ould 
justify a special differentiation being made between the European and 
the Indian in some such way as is already accepted to be necessary for 
the Hindu undivided family. But I have no intention of asking this 
House to join with me in making an appeal to the Einance Member to 
re-arrange his income-tax proposals so as to grant us special treatment. I 
will wait for the day to come when the Finance Minister is an Indian, 
responsible to this House, and then the claim will be made, and then I 
have no doubt that it will receive the consideration which it deserves. 
But, if T do not intend to complain that special treatment has not been 
allowed for the European compared to the Indian, what is the object ot 
my moving this cut? Well, there are two objects. One is to ventilate 
the grievance, which I feel very strongly, that the income-tax proposals 
will affect a very large section of the population of this country, and 
secondly, that no attempt seems to have been made at all in framing the 
Budget to tap new sources of revenue, so that the burden of taxation 
may be spread as widely as possible and, in these particular circumstances, 
in as desirable a manner as possible. I am afraid that when dealing with 
a matter of\ this nature, it is impossible altogether to refrain from quoting 
figures, but I hope to be able to make my points with as few references 
to figures as possible. If Honourable Members will refer to pages 8 and 
9 of the Explanatory Memorandum, which was issued by the Financial 
Secretary, they will find that, on the basis of the existing scale of taxation, 
and allowing for the reductions in income, which are inevitable in these 
times of depression, the net sum to be paid in income-tax in 1931-B2 is 
expected to amount to Rs. lOJ crores. The increased yield from the i^ro- 
posals now before us, as can be seen from page 44 of the same Memoran- 
dum, is put at Rs. 4^ crores (4*54 crores net.). This represents an increase 
of 44 per cent, and means, in fact, that incomes are to be taxed on the 
average by 44 per cent, more than they are at present. If we turn to the 
increases proposed in the various grades, we find that in the first grade, 
that is, on incomes ranging from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000, the increase is 
from 5 pics to 9 pies, an increase of 80 per cent. ; whereas in the second 
grade where it is from 6 pies to 11 pies, the increase is as much as 83 1/3 
per cent. In the third grade the increase is from 9 pies to 14 pies, an 
increase of 551 per cen\. In the fourth grade the increase is 60 per cent, 
'and in the fifth grade the increase is 46 per cent. It is only in the sixth 
grade, Avhere the incomes arc from Rs. 30, (XX) to Rs. 40,000 that the increase 
drops actually below the average increase on all incomes. The intention 
is admittedly that, with the increases that are proposed for super-tax, there 
should be a fair and level gross income-tax increase to be paid on all 
classes of income. But T think the figures that T have quoted show( quite 
clearly that this increase is neither fair nor level and, in fact, it hits the 
man with a small income very much more hardly than the man with a 
liigh income. That this is the case, can be proved further, if it were 
necessary to prove it, by reference to the income-tax which would be 
realisable in India compared to England. If we take as a representative 
case a married man with 2 children in both countries, we find that with 
the present proposals a man in India with an income of Rs. 2,000 a year 
which is the same .as £150 a year, would pay an income-tax* of £7; whereas 
in England he would pay nothing. ‘In India, if he earns an income of 
Bs. 6.000 a year or £376 a year, he would pay £21-10-0 m income-tax; in 
England he would pay nothing. In India, if he earns Rs. 10,000 a year 
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P®y £54-14*0, whereas in England he would pay £34,. I 
thinlc^it will be -accepted that England is one of the most heavily taxe3 
countries in the world, probably the heaviest. And the standard of living 
in En^and, even amongst Western countries, is high, and here in India 
the standard of living is very low. But we find that it is only when we 
. reach incomes of 11s. 15, (XX) a year that the taxation in India is less than 
what it is in England. So, 1 hope that with this explanation of ^vhat is 
implied in these proposals before them, Members will agree with me that 
it is nothing but proper that we should voice a very strong protest to the 
Government against their proposals, on the grounds that they will hit a 
very large section of the people of this country, not only heavily, but unduly 
heavily. If I remind Members of what I have said of the peculiui* condi- 
tions in which Europeans and Anglo-Indians live, they will realise with 
what dismay the present proposals have been greeted by our countrymen. 
But it is no use criticising Government’s proposals, however iniquitous 
they may bo, unless wo are prepared to indicate quite clearly in what direc- 
tions wo think that their effects can be ameliorated. Although in moving a 
cut on the Income-tax Demand, I am perhaps not entirely in order in refer- 
ring to possible amendments, which might be made, I think the House will 
agree that the longer the time we cam give to the Government to revise 
their ideas, the better reception is likely to be given to constructive amend- 
ments when they actually come to be made on the Finance Bill. And so 
I hope that the House will allow me to indicate certain directions In which 

1 think proposals could be made. 

The first suggestion, that I have to make, is that a system of relief 
should be introduced by allowing the first thousand rupees of income to 
go free. This would be of very great benefit to the poorer classes in 
India. T do not want to take up the time of the House in quoting figures, 
hut Members will understand better if I do quote one or two. If we take 
a man midway between the Bs. 2,0{X) and Bs. 5, OCX) level in the first grade, 
tl^at is, fi man drawing Bs. 3,500, today he pays Ks. 91-2-4. Under the 
present proposals he has to pay Bs. 164-1-0,. ^in increase, as I have alreadv 
said, of 80 per cent. But if the first thousand rupees of his income were 
allowed free, he would only pay Bs 117-3-0, an increase of 28J per cent. 
In the second grade, the increase, instead of being 83 1/3 per cent., as is 
now the case under the present proposals, would bo reduced to one of 
60 per cent, and in the third gi-ade would be reduced from one of 55 per 
cent, to one of 34 per cent., and the larger the income the smaller the 
significance of fhe relief. Alternatively, we can have and in many ways 
might be regarded as a better proposal — the first four grades reduced by 

2 pies in the rupee. The first ])roposal of allowing the first thousand 
rupees free would, T believe, be more expensive than the second cne. 
These are the proposals which I have to make to reduce the heavy inci- 
dence of the tax. 

But if the income-taxes bear unduly heavily on certain classes rf the 
conimunity, there seem to me to be some classes which escape perhaps 
unduly lightly. I would refer first of all to those sections of the commu- 
nity who draw their income from land. , 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (South Areot cum Ghingleput; Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) : Why don't you buy land? , 

« • 

MauM Muhammad Yakub (Bohiikund and'Kumaon Divisions: Muhani- 

niadan Bural) : Don ’t they pay land revenue ? 
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t Mr. L. V. Heathcote: Well, 1 agree with the view which lias l)A?n 
expressed by the Taxation Inquiry (^mimittee that there is no justffica- 
tion for the eontinuanco of the present system, in which India is unique, 
namely, of allowing agricultural incomes to go free of income-tax. I can 
at least appreciate that, with the Government constituted as it is at prasent, 
the Honourable the Finance Alembcr would be unlikely to risk a break- 
down of his Bill by the introduction of such a controversial measure as a 
tax on incomes derived from land. [ do not propose that, such a measure 
:;hould bo introduced. But, there is anotlun- side to this question, which 1 
think Avonld not give rise to so much controversy, and that is, 1 tliink 
that income arising from land should be taken into account when fixing 
the grade in wliicli an ass(‘ssee should fall for the purpose of taxing his 
income which is not derived from land. If we keep before ns that the 
incidence of taxation should he commensurate with the ability to jtay, I 
hope that Honourable Alendiers of the House will agree that/ a man draw- 
ing, say, a lakh of rupees a yc^ar from land and having a subsidiary income 
of Rs. 10, (XK) should on that income of Bs. 10,000 pay more than a man 
whose sole income is Bs. 15, OCX). In the one case, the man is un- 
doubtedly ri(di; in tl^o second case, he is by means ri(*h, and yet while, 
he has an iintonie of a lakh of rupees a year from land, he pays at a lowe*’ 
rate on his Bs. 10,000 derived from investments than his less torlinuilB 
fellow, who receives only a total income of Bs. 15, OCX). 

I have heard it said that a change of this nature would bring in v ry 
little revenue to the Government. It ina\ bring in very little revenue, 
but that does not seem to me to be an adequate reason for not getting 
such revenue as it does bring in. “Litih» drops of water, litth* grains of 
sand make the mighty ocean, etc.” 

In another respect, it seems that^ the Honourable the Finance Member 
is allowing one section of the country to get off more lightly than many 
■others, and that is in his having made no proposal to reduce the level at 
which the incomes of Hindu undivided families become liable to super-* 
tax. That level today is Bs. TffjDOO, and since it is proposed to reduce the 
level of other sections of the population — ^it is ])roposed to reduce it from 
Rs. 50,000 to Rb. d0,000 — certainly believe that it would not be other* 
wise than just to ask the Hindu undivided families to have their level re- 
duced from Rs. 76,000 to Rs. 45,000. I think Honourable Members would 
be surprised at the extraordinarily small number of Hindu undivided 
' families thfit pay super-tax. If they will refer to the Central Board’s 
Report on income-tax for the year 1929-30, they will find on page »31 that 
fherc were only 330 Hindu undivided families who paid super-tax, and in 
the first grade of Rs. 75,000 and over, there were only 148 families. Al- 
though, it may be that a lowering of the level would not bring in more 
than u, few lakhs, still we cannot afford to disregard even a few lakhs in 
the present very difficult circumstances. 

These are, constructive proposals, in regard to altering the actual 
Income-tax proposals. So, I am brought to my other point, and that is 
that the Honourable the Finance Member seems to have made no attempt 
at all to tap new sources of revenue. I have not been able to find a single 
new source of revenue which it is intended to explore in this Budget. I 
think that a casual outsider, who did not know the Honourable the Fir.anco 
Member for the hard worker and slave driver that he is, would have thought 
that his Budget proposals had been made within about an hour of making 
his speech. He has dipped his hand more heavily into the pockets of those 
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who have been paying heavily already, but has made no attempt to His- 
•cover who are not at present paying their fair share of the burden. 1 
believe it has been said that in times of emergency the Honourable the 
Finance Member would not be justified in introducing new measures of 
taxation, in case in the haste of their introduction they might fall unduly 
heavily on certain classes and instead that it is better to accept the fiscal 
system as the best one and merely to increase the rates of taxation which 
are l^ied under it. 

Another objection raised to introducing new sources of revenue is that 
in the early stages, the cost of collection is too great. I do not know 
whether the Honourable the Finance Member holds to cither of these views 
and if he does, 1 should be very chary of setting up my opinion against his, 
but actually, for what it is worth, I take exactly the opposite view. I 
flunk it -will be agreed that the wider the basis of taxation, the more likely 
is the system to be acceptable ; the more wide the basis of taxation, the 
smaller the tax in any individual case, and if the tax is small, any unfair 
incidence which it places upon particular communities is reduced. If 
we take the income-tax as a fair example, it has fallen undoubtedly unduly 
heavily on the European community from the day it was introduced. 
While the incidence was light, 1 do not think that any of us would care 
to raise any particular protest against it; and so when large sums have to 
be raised, I feel myself that the greater the number of new taxes which 
can be introduced, the smaller will be the unfairness with wHiich they will 
fall on particular classes of this (*ountry. 

Another advantage of introducing additional heads of taxation in times 
•of emergency is that experience is gained in the working of those new taxes 
so that should the time conic, as it very well may, when those tax-payers 
are to be called upon to subscribe u larger portion of the country’s revenue, 
we shall know, and the Government will know, better where they fall unduly 
heavily and where amendments of the tay can best be introduced. This 
seems to bo particularly important at the present time. An assurance has 
been given in another place that these income-tax proposals are only tem- 
porary and we may cx[)Oct to soe a reduction, perhaps next year. But do we 
know that next year the position will be any better? Trade depression is 
likely to remain just as strong for at least another •year, and should India 
suffer from a bad monsoon — we have not had a really bad monsoon for a good 
many years — there are the prospects of another large deficit. Wc shall ask 
the Finance Member Lo redeem Ins promises and reduce tlic income-tax, 
but he will be able to reidy that the causes for the deficit could not have 
been foreseen by anybody and in those circumstances it is not fair to ask 
him to redeem his promises. In the meantime another y(‘ar will have 
gone by; now taxes have not been introduced and if it is difficult to intro- 
duce them this year, it is not likely that it will he any easier next year. 
And so I come to the possibilities of raising revenue under new heads, 
and I really might only refer to the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Beport, 
where several heads are mentioned as likely to provide some extra revenue. 
The suggestion has been made that pan leaf shoulcf be taxed and that I 
find has been dealt with by the Taxation Inquiry Committee along with 
tobacco. Possibly a small acreage t«ax could have l^een introduced on pan. 
I have had no T;ime to asccrtai»i w^at tire acreage under pan is in this 
country, but I imagine it is fairly large. Another suggestion that has been 
made is that aerated waters shoulH be taxed as they are at piesent taxed 
in England, by means of a label fixed on the mouth of the bottle. 
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jkaalvi Muhammad Yakub: Butter and eggs also. 

Mr. L. V. Heathcote: I do not know if they are taxed,* 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: They ought to be. 

Mr. L. V. Heathcote: Possibly to introduce a tax of that **«rv«*o 
necessitate finding a very large staff to administer it, but it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter in my opinion to tax the cylinders of compnessed 
carbonic acid gas used for making aerated waters. Another suggestion has 
been made that an excise duty should bo placed upon matches. As we all 
know, that has been considered before and turned down on the ground 
that it would lead to the S|)ringing up of a large number of manufacturers 
of mafehes in Native States. As a permanent measure of taxation that 
would I believe be quite sufficient to put it out of court, but as a tem- 
porary measure, and definitely as a temporary measure, I doubt if it would 
be worth anyone’s while to invest large sums in building factories in Native 
States in places which arc' not situated so that the production of matches 
was economically justified without the tax. Death duties were also men- 
tioned by the Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muliam- 
madan) : Why not a tax on foreign cigars and cigarettes ? 

Mr. L. V. Heathcote: They arc taxed already. I think I have said 
enough to indicate at least some lines upon which further revenue might 
have been introduced which would more than compensate for modest 
reductions in the income-tax proposals to which my community very 
strongly object. With these words I move my cut. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Sir, it is better that 1 should inter- 
vene at this early stage in order to indicate what view I take of the pro- 
posals of my Honourable friend. The not result of an analysis of my ’ 
Honourable friend’s very lucid speech is a mixture of evil and good, more 
of evil than of good. Sir, he began very well. I am quite in sympathy 
with the first portion of ptiy Honourable friend’s speech. It is a very 
excellent proposfil, not only excellent but it is a very necessary proposal, 
in ca^e the increase in the income-tax is to go throguh this House at all. 
But that is a different question. In case the increases do come into effect 
at all I quite appreciate the force of the argument of my Honourable friend 
with reference to the first portion of his speech, namely, to remove an 
undue burden on people having moderate incomes. That is the best portion 
of my Honourable friend’s proposals; but like all things coming from that 
quarter we have to look at things wth suspicion, and although the position 
is rendered somewhat difficult on that account, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I am not prepared to cast my vote with him on this motion. 
His suggestions are so farranging, so important, so vital, that it is hardly 
necessary that I should follow him into that wide field. There are one or 
two things which he has mentioned about which perhaps I should speak 
out. He has dragged in the joint Hindu family for more treatment at' the 
hands of the income-tax authorities. If he were a member, of a joint 
Hindu family and came t^ live in a family like that, he would realise the 
difficulties of the joint family life. In fact his ideas of the standard of 
living among Hindus and Muhammadans in this country nowadays seem 
to bo somewhat out of date. Following the vicious example of my friends, 
the Anglo-Indian community in this country, our standard of living also has 
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gone ■•extravagantly high, but it has not lowered in other matters whicE 
used to aflPect us» before. Our ceremonies and ceremonial expenses continue 
on a much larger scale than they used to be. One would have thought 
that v^en we blindly imitate the West in their manners and customs and 

• mode of life, we should drop these things. But unfortunately we take the 
vices of the West and continue what may be called the vi(?es of the East. 
So w’fe indulge in both the vices of extravagance. Now, we take coffee 
abundantly — I am speaking of the southern portions of the country. Coffee 
is not much favoured in this part of the country; inirticularly in Bengal, 

• they take tea twice or thrice or even more times during the day ; and when 

I heard that five rupees per head was paid for tea in New Delhi at the 
recent celebrations, T thought it must be a very costly affair indeed 

« 

An Honourable Member: That included whisky also. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : Then again after the introduction of 
this hire-purchase system, the people who ordinarily cannot afford motor 
cars, go in for them, and so really the standard of living has gone up. My 
Honourable friend is labouring under a very great mistake in thinking that 
our standard is in any way less than theirs. Extravagance is writ large 
not only in Government circles but in domestic circles. (Laughter.) 1 
think it is a vice which we have caught from the West. 

The position of the Hindu joint family is not so happy as my Honour- 
able friend thinks. I am a member of a joint Hindu family : I am the 
head of it, and I know the difficulties and where the shoe pinches. 

As regards land, it seems to bo a thing which everybody has a desire to 
have a go at. T wish my Honourable friends opposite who make fortunes 
in commercial ventures {Members on the European Benches: “Question**) 
would invest in land. I will gladly give them a share in my land which I 
hfikve purchased 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : 

I am quite willing to sell my lands to them. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar: If my friends will go there and get 
an experience of the difficulties, the practical difficulties which 
we arc exposed to, then they will know. Of course wo have 
no other source of inve&tmeni), and we are obliged to invest 
•in land or Government securities. These arc the only two things in which 
we indulge. But look at the difficulties of the landlord. I am speaking 
not of the big Zemindars in Bengal and Berar or elsewhere : possibly our 
friends who come in contact only with such big people confuse landlords 
with those landlords. I am speaking of the ryotwari landlords, who form 
the bulk of the agricultural population, living on agriculture in the country, 
especially in my province. Look at the difficulties they have to face : the 
freaks of the season it may be : as we call it, the athivrishti or tlio 
anavrishti : either it is too much or too little : either it is timely or untimely : 
we have to depend on the rains, and I do not think iihe Finance Member 
suffers so much from the vicissitudes of the monsoon as the man on the 
land does. Our irrigation sources give a lot of difficulty. The village 
communal system has ceased to exist and work: ana as regards the internal 
irrigation channels, the Government sa^r “It is your duty to repair them**, 
so that it is no man*s business to repair these minor irrigation channels, 
and it is a hand-to-mouth living which these people are leading : each man 

B 2 
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just trying to repair a little bit in front of his held, while the supply is 
very scarce, inadequate, untimely and unseasonal. Then again we have a 
rigid system of land revenue settlement. Does my Honourable fri^d know 
that Government take 60 per cent, of the nett yield of the land in the shape • 
of revenue? Does he know how it is calculated? They take one field in 
the village, carry on experimental cultivation and then say “Here it is; this 
is to be taken as the average yield for the whole village’*, and then the 
assessment is fixed per acre and then you find on a particular classifica- 
tion or calculation the price of grain is fixed and then the permanent settle- . 
ment is fixed for thirty years to come and revised once in thirty years; and 
then again the revenue is collected in four months in the year at a time 
when perhaps it will be most inopportune for the grower to sell his produce 
and he has to resort to the money-lender in order to pay the Government 
revenue and borrow at high' rates of interest. Added to that, as I have 
already said, there is the difficulty of finding labour. Agricultural labour 
is getting more and more difficult to obtain, especially for villages situated 
near towns. Towns attract labour much more easily than the villages. 
Then again there are the vicissitudes which affect our cattle. Has my 
Honourable friend any idea of the losses occurring by rinderpest and other 
diseases? This year 1 lost nearly two dozen head of cattle, and substitu- 
tion means so much money. In that way it goes on. Our difficulties are 
many; they are inevitable necessities which we have to face and therefore 
it is no easy matter to say “Very well, let us try land.” If my Honour- 
able friends who make the suggestion will actually hold the lands under the 
ryotwari settlement and live under the rigid ryotwari revenue system, then 
they will realise our difficulties, and they will not so readily come forward 
with such suggestions. 

The other source of revenue which my Honourable friend mentioned is 
pan or what we call betel leaves down south. If the poor indulge in any 
luxury it is the one betel leaf which the labourer can get, if he can, at the 
close of the day, or immediately after meals, with a small bit of betel nut. 
Very few people get even that : they cannot afford it. Have you ever seen 
children of labourers dnd peasant proprietors go to the wayside shops in 
village parts? They take three or four pies — ^I mean the pie which is one- 
twelfth of an anna and not the pice of these parts — and with one pie they 
' buy keros/ene oil, with another some chilies and tamarind occasionally and 
with another a betel leaf : they live in that way : they are not able to make^ 
both ends meet and you are going to deprive them of this betel leaf which 
is considered essential. On marriage, festive and other ceremonial occa- 
sions, it will be considered most inauspicious if we do not distribute betel 
leaves and nuts to, our guests; if a guest visits our house, just as you offer 
a cheroot, we have to offer pan; ladies of our households would consider 
it an insult to send away a visitor without pan. It is not a mere luxury 
as you think it is. It is one of the most dire necessities of our domestic 
life, as it has been ordered from times past; so that if you are going to 
tax it, who are the people who will be affected by it? It is the poor people 
who already cannot ‘find enough clothing and enough food to eat. It is 
these people who will suffer. 

There are vark>us otlier suggestions which my Honourable friend made. 
This is not the time to go into them. I do not think he was serious in 
many of those suggestions and I do not think I should, take the time of 
the House by discussing them in detail.^ 
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I wish to make one remark about matches. I have noticed recently 
that a. sort of m9nopoly is being created in favour of one syndicate from 
one country, which is not England, I think, called the Swedish Syndicate 
or soniething. I see it is very busy erecting factories all over India and 
.acquiring a monopoly in the manufacture of matches and driving out the 
smaller manufacturers out of the market altogether. Whoever is in charge 
of industries— I Hope he is here today— I hope he will take note of the fact 
and see that the indigenous industry in the hands of small miscellaneous 
manufacturers, who cannot find the big capital which other foreign countries 
rm put forward, is not hard hit. I want him to take note of that fact 
and see whether he cannot levy some sort of royalty from those manufac- 
turers so as to see that wo really get the benefit out of this monopoly 
which this syndicate is now acquiring all over India. I think they are 
going to get a monopoly just as other companies have acquired monopolies 
in oil and other things. I arn afraid the small manufacturer is going to be 
driven out, and I give this word of caution to the Honourable Member in 
charge of Industries if he can take note of that. Therefore, Sir, without 
12 Noon details of the other suggestions made by my 

Honourable friend, I am sorry to say I cannot go with him in 
the lobby if he presses this motion to a division on account of the mixed 
motives which he has got. 

Mr, H. P. Mody (Bombay Miliowners' Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : Mr. Pre^sidcnt, the reasons advanced by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Heathcote in placing his token cut before the House, particularly his 
opening remarks, are of such a character that it makes it rather difficult 
for me, and I presume for my friends on this side of the House as well, 
to be able to say at this stage whether we are going to support this motion. 
But, Sir, the token cut, I presume, throws open for discussion not only 
the proposals for income-tax and super- tax which are before the House, 
bqt also the wdiole policy underlying them, and accordingly I shall make 
a few observations on the general questiom. As I am going to criticise 
sharply the Honourable the Finance Member, T will begin by saying that 
he is entitled to a certain measure of sympathy in that he has perpetually 
to dive his hands into other peoples' pockets. I think he is also entitled 
to a certain measure of cons’deration, because H is obvious that no matter 
what proposals he places before the House, they arp sure to meet with 
hostility and criticism from one section of the people or the other. But 
jvhen I have conceded that, I have conceded practically everything that 
can be said in favour of the proposals before the House. 

Sir, I regard these increases in income-tax and super-tax as extraordi- 
nary, and I doubt very much, whether in any country, except perhaps in 
a grave national emergency like a world war, increases of this character 
have been proposed at one bound. As my friend the Mover pointed out, 
on the smaller incomes the increase is something like 80 per cent. On 
the next grade also it is much the same T ask my Honourable friend 
whether he thinks that the taxpayer has an unliniited capacity for bearing 
the burdens which he chooses to impose upon him. J do not deny that 
the Honourable the Finance Member has a right to look to the commer- 
cial and industrial classes when he wants addition^ in taxations^ but he 
must guard himself against falling ii^to bad Kabits. Tf^ in .the past he has 
been allowed to dive with a certain aftioiint of ease into certain pockets 
he must not think -that he can ahvnvs go on putting his hands into those 
pockets and expect to get what he wants. 
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My friend Mr. Heathcote pointed out how the incidence of taxation 
in England is in certain respects much lighter than what is now proposed 
in India. I do not want to go into those figures over again, but I would 
like the House to understand what are the various allowances and reliefs* 
allowed by the income-tax authorities in England and which are not 
allowed here. In the first place, there is an allowance in respect of 

Avhat is known as “earned income'*. One-sixth of a man's income is 

allowed before his assessable income is ascertained. Then, Sir, there 

are allowances for ago. If a man is over 65 and if his income is not 
over £500 there are certain allowances. Then there are what are known 
as personal and family allowances. A bachelor has an allowance of 
£135, and a married man £225. The tax-gatherer in England- has a 
certain amount of sympathy which is very natural for the man who 
has a wife. Then, for every child there is an -anowance; for the 
first child tliere is an allowance of £60, and for the others £50 is 
allowed. Then again, Sir, if a man is not blessed with a wife and children 
but happens to be afflicted with a housekeeper (Laughter), even the 

housekeeper excites the sympathy of the authorities, and there are certain 
deductions permitted in the case of the housekeeper. Then of course those 
who like the poor are always with us, viz., dependant relatives, they also 
command a certain measure of sympathy, and deductions are allowed in 
respect of those people. Considering all this, it really comes to this, that 
a man with a modest income is much happier in England than he is in 
India, and when you consider that in England they make almost a speciality 
of taxing incomes, even they recognise that for certain classes of income 
the incidence should be as light as possible. While we have copied the 
example of England in. the matter of the heaviness of our exactions, we 
have failed to afford relief to those classes who would be most hard hit 
by such taxation. Therefore, Sir, when the Finance Bill comes up, ^it 
will be a matter for consideration how far this House is prepared to support 
the Finance Member. This is not the place, this is not the occasion at 
any rate so far as I am concerned, to indicate to the Finance Member how 
he should make up the deficit in the Budget if his proposals in respect of 
income-tax and super-tax happen to be thrown out. or veiy considerably 
modified. Certain .indications were given by various Members in the 
course of the general discussion on the Budget, and this is not the time, 

T submit, for a repetition of those arguments. I feel sure the House will 
be well advised in not allowing the Honourable the Finance Member tR 
commit these exactions on classes which have been heavily taxed in the 
past few years, and if Government are to be compelled to look in other 
directions for finding their revenue, this is the occasion on which by the 
Tinanimons vote of this House, at any rate by the unanimous vote of this 
aide of the House, they should be compelled to do so and to reconsider 
their policy. 

T would like to take this opportunity to bring forward two matters 
which are causing .much soreness to the public in connection with the 
income-tax. I have briefly referred to one of them, namely, the carrying 
forward of the losses, m my Budget speech. I want to aslc the Honour- 
able the Finance Member whether income-tax is intended to be a tax on 
income or on capital? If I make Bs. 5.000 this year and I happen to lose 
Bs. 10,000 the next, the Income-tax Collector -will have no compunction 
in pouncing upon my Bs. 5,000 made this year, but next year when I have 
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Eb. 10,000, all that he will do will be that he will let me gfl^any 
^xation. In other words, while I have made a loss in the two years of 
Es. 5,000, the Government will have taxed me in respect of an income 
of ^s. 5,000. In other words, the Government are a sleeping partner, 
and a major partner too, in my profits, and they disclaim all responsibility 
for my losses. I want to know by what canons of fairness, by what 
pEinciples of taxation the Finance Member can possibly justify such a state 
of things. In India, Sir, wo have a stock excuse, an excuse which has 
done service to the Government of India for generations upon generations, 
and that excuse. Sir, is that they have no money when they arc called 
upon to set right a w'rong or to remedy an obvious anomaly, such as there 
is in this case. 

‘(At- this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair whicli was taken by 
* Mr. Deputy President.) 

Now, Sir, if, as regards the carry forward of losses, the justice of which 
they admit, their excuse is going to ho that revenue considerations do 
not permit them to give this relief, I want to ask whether it is really 
their intention to give the relief at a time when they know that their 
revenues are not likely to suffer. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : What is the Bri- 
tish practice? 


Mr. H. P. Mody: The British practice at first was that the average 
of three years’ profits was taken. In 1926, the law was altered, and the 
loss of one year was allowed to bo set off against tluj profits of the succeed- 
ing six years. Now, I want to remind my Honourable friend the Finance 
Member, that this adjustment, this relief was given at a time when reve- 
nue considerations should have inclined the authorities in FjUgland to 
, refuse the relief. 1926 was not at all a good year for the British taxpayer, 
and even then the Government at homo, thought it right to afford a relief 
the justice of which nobody could dispute. Here, in India, whenever we 
have a situation like this, all that the Government do is to say “Well, we 
cannot afford to do justice, because we have no funds”. I have an idea. 
Sir, that the Finance Member will come forward with a ])ropo8al for this 
carry forward of losses only when he is sure that jbhat carry forward is not 
going to tear a hole in his "pockets; in other words, when normal times are 
restored and there are no losses to be taken into cfil dilation in the adjust- 
ment of profits, then I suppose the Government of India will coiric for- 
ward with a proposal for setting the matter right. T am confirmed in that 
view by what has taken plfice in connection with the company supor-tfix, — 
an altogether unjust tax, again, because, among other things, it is in the 
nature of a double tax. The company pays over an Income of Es. 50,000, 
and if I am a large shareholder and my income is liable to the supiii-tax, 
I pay over again on the same amount.’ Now, the injustice of this double 
tax was recognised by the Government of India years ago. One reference 
which I can get hold of relates to the year 1925, when Government, 
declared that when the revenue would permit them to do so, they would do 
awav with this tax, or at anv rate, they would consider the advisability 
of doing aw^y with it. Since 1925, have fhdy had no opportunity of 
carrying out this undertaking? lU really comes to this that in normal 
veara, if not vears of surpluses and balanced budgets, they have no rnoney 
for doing away with the tax; in a year of stringency, they have again no 
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money for doing away with the tax. I want to know whether the Gov!» 
ernment of India are really in earnest when they tell the public that they 
arc going to do certain things at the proper time. My point, Sir, is -that 
it is precisely when you are making these large exactions on the public 
that you ought to come forward with measures of relief. I would take 
up even a higher stand on these questions. Once it is conceded that* a 
certain thing is wrong, it must be righted, no matter what the condition 
of the finances may be. The House will remember how the thoroughly 
indefensible excise duty was removed after 30 yeaife of continuous agita- 
tion. It was not removed for many years because the Government of 
India always had this excuse that they could not afford to forego the 
3*c‘. veil lie. 1 say that that is an argument which ought to be thoroughly 
tjondemned. I think that, if the Honourable the Finance Member desires 
to meet this side of the House in a spirit of reasonableness, in a spirit 
of conciliation, ho ought to come forward with a definite declaration with 
regard to these two points, namely, the carry forward of losses and the 
company super-tax. These are matters on which we do not want any 
longer to have that stock phrase that when the revenues permitted, these 
anomalies would be done away with. 1 feel that the Honourable the 
Finance Member would do well if he comes forward with a definite decla- 
ration such as the commercial community can fasten on, instead of these 
vague assurances which are repeated year after year and which amoimt 
to nothing. I hope that the House will get the assurances which I am 
asking for, and I hope also that the House will obtain from the Finance 
Member revised proposals in the light of the criticisms which have been 
advanced against his Budget. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, while we 
appreciate generally the way in which the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has apportioned the new taxation, w'hile we appreciate that the proi 
posals, generally speaking, with regard to taxation are good in so far as 
the burden of the new taxation falls more on the luxuries of life and not 
on the necessaries, we cannot with equal satisfaction accept his proposal 
to increase the income-tax. Tt is, however, a matter of some satisfaction, 
and the country will be grateful to him for it, that he has resisted the 
temptation to lower the 4imit of minimum taxable income, and we are 
ghid that he has kept all incomes below Rs. 2,000 free from income-tax. 

Tht} incidence of taxation, as proposed by him, however, falls heavilj 
on the middle classes, and men with salaries of Bs. 170 or 200 a montl 
will find it very difficult to make the two ends meet with large families 
lo sup])ort, with children to educate, and with the ever increasing socin 
demands to meet. 

Sir, why public companies should be taxed at a uniform rate of one 
aima per rupee while private firms and individuals have to pay a tax o: 
five or six annas a rupee, is difficult to understand, particularly when we 
remember that, if the shareholders and others find that they have beer 
taxed at a higher rate than is equitable, they can always claim refunds 
just as private persons do. I wonder if the object is to give special pro 
tection to Fjuropeans^who ^o business chiefly through public? companies 
as amongst them there arc no individuals or private firms who do businesi 
on a large scale. 
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^ir with peace re-establiahed. with people settling down to pursun* 
peaoefnl avocations of life, with people putting their hands to the p^J^ 
and all.trymg to put their hearts into work to earn their livelihood, thire 
,s every probability amounting to certainty that the Government estimates 

® largely exceeded, and the Honour- 

able the Finance Member will not require the additional 14 crores of rupees 
ho asks for to balance his Budget. 


(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

* framed under circumstances quite different from 

what obtain now. He was probably afraid then that his income would 
shrink more and more owing to aggressive boycott and the consequent 
stagnation of business. He must now be hopeful, and we have every 
reason to believe that he is hopeful, of f. bettor outlook for the finances 
(*T the country, and it is but reasonable to expfu't that ho will so modify 
his income-tax proposals as to bring them more in accord with the changed 
condition of things, and not take away from the general satisfaction and 
(cheerfulness which the recent peaceful settlomcmfc of the Indian situation 
has spread throughout the country. His proiX)sais hit the middle classes 
very hard. The middle classes form the braui of the country. They 
direct all public movements in the body politic and it is onlv meet that 
he should protect the middles classes. And it he protects them from 
endue pressure on life, he shall have done something to ensure peace and 
prosperity to the country. 


Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend, Mr. Heathcote, wanted some of 
us to record our protest against the high scale of income-tax that has been 
levied by the Honourable the Finance Member this year. If I would like 
to record a protest, I would record a mild protest against the Finance 
Member and I would record a violent protest against the Honourable 
Mr. Heathcote for the revolutionary system of taxation and also the poFicy 
of taxation that he enunciated. I feel that I must protest when I feel that 
my pocket is touched. So, also will my friend, Mr. Heathcote. I would 
like him to suggest alternative methods of taxation by which that 4^ crores 
of rupees can be got. The system of taxation which my friend suggested 
1 call revolutionary. I call it most reactionary^ too. My friend talked of 
the higher standard of living of the Anglo-Indians and Europeans and my 
friend also talked of the low standard of living of the Indians. I do not 
know how my friend lives in Calcutta society and where he lives in Calcutta. 
I apologise to him for my ignorance, but I should like to know whether he 
has got opportunities of mixing with the Indians, masses and classes and 
of realising the heavy resq)onsibilities that are on the shoulders of every 
Hindu and every Muhammadan owing to the joint family system, and 
owing to the traditional system of hospitality and maintaining relations, 
that has been handed down from generation to generation. My friend 
talked of the wife and two children that an Anglo-Indian or a European 
iriaintains. We also do maintain wives and children. (Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh: “Wives!'*) My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, who is a Raipnt 
n^ust know if he chooses he can marry a dozen princesses. (Laughter.) Does 
friend know the*obligations of the* vTl^ge community sysfem which the 
system of Government that his countrymen brought to India has abolished 
many parts bui> which still prevails? My Leader, Diwan Bahadur 
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T. Bangachariar, just now told us of the heavy responsibility which* he car- 
ried as the patriarch of the family and as a big landholder. Sir, if my friend 
Mr. Heathcote, will not drink a second glass of champagne with his dinner 
owing to the system of taxation introduced by my Honourable friend, Sir 
George Schus^ter, I am sorry for him. If my friend wants to have two 
bottles of beer and can only take one now, I am ^ sorry for him. Now, what 
is the policy which my friend advocated? I wish my friend would read 
the speeches of his predecessors in this A&sembly when the salt tax was 
doubled. There wa» glee in the mind of every European. They said that 
the salt tax did not touch the poor and it was a political agitation only. 
I’oday my friend insidiously suggested that the poor man has not been 
touched and he said that the poor man must be touched. My friend does 
not read the signs of the times. Pandit JawahaV Lai Nehru: is still there. 
The socialist system of living must come one day into India. It may come 
ten years hence or 15 years hence, when the income of every man shall be 
made equal. My friend will not earn his Bs. 10,000 or Bs. 20,000 while 
the poor man is content with Bs. 150. What about the poor man who 
gets only Bs. 30 or 40 and has to maintain a whole family ? The sugges- 
tion was made tliat pan should be taxed. As my friend, Mr. Bangachariar 
said, that is the only luxury left to the poor man. My friend talked of 
the taxation of income from land revenue. My friend and his party sup- 
ported very much the Beport of the Simon Commission, and I think he 
must have read the various recommendations of Sir Walter Layton. If he 
had read them, he would have seen why my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, did not accept certain recommendations, although they were sug- 
gested by the Taxation Inquiry Committee. If the recommendation of the 
Simon Commission, in Volume II, is to be follow^ed, then the provinces 
would not be able to develop their sources of revenue under the new consti- 
tution. If the present Finance Member exploits all the resources of taxa- 
tion, then there will be nothing left to the provinces in the near future. 
My friend wanted an equitable system of taxation. A real equitable basis 
of taxation requires that there should be a sufficient margin for taxation 
in case of war and other emergencies, so that Government can then reach 
those limits of taxation. If this income-tax measure is an emergency 
measure for a year,* and if my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
guarantees that, within a year, he will by means of the Betrenchment 
Committee or some other means, reduce the heavy salaries which the Indian 
services are drawing, then I may be a party to it. I will discuss later on 
when the Finance Bill comes up the method of taxation that he has brought 
in. As regards the taxation policy, which my friend advocated on the 
land revenue, the Honourable Mr. Bangachariar has already pointed to the 
heavy drain on land. I may just point out that, owing to the low leve 
of prices today, the village agriculturist, if he sells the whole of his produce, 
cannot meet the land revenue. Of course this subject does not fully comt 
within the purview of my Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster. I 
comes only in the ftases of the North W^est Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
Ajmer-Merwara and other centrally administered areas. What is# the us( 
of talking of getting Aore revenue from the land? If he suggests that th( 
agricultural incomes of big landholders should be taxed, my friend, as J 
representative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, knows that 
subject has been under the consideration of the Government of India 
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ve^ many years. The Government themselves and the various Chambers 
of Commerce all over India doubt whether the assessing of income-tax on 
agricultural incomes is equitable. As far as I know, the landholders of 
protested that they cannot pay Government revenues. 
Whkt IS the use of talking about taxing this income, when the landholders 
cannot even pay their land revenues as the farmers cannot pay their 
revenue even by selling their whole produce? Bihar landholders have also 
protested. Sir, while I am protesting against the remarks of my Honour- 
able friend, I would however ask, “Is not the Finance Member already 
touching the pocket of the poor by taxing betel-nuts and spices?” The 
Finance Member certainly does not want to leave the poor man. 

An Honourable Member: He is taxing kerosene oil also. 


fi, ° ^ a cliange of heart on 

-the side of my fnend. His suggestion that there should be an excise duty 
on the match industry is what I would call outrageous, when the Indian 
match indus^y is crymg for protection. There is a rumour in the Press 
that certain English firms have combined with the Swedish match combine. 

Honourable friend has any interci?*i in the Swedish 
Mat^ Company. Sir, I shall never bo a party to any arrangement whereby 
the Government should levy any excise duty— except that on salt, which 
however I hope will go away in the course of a year or two— on any Indian 
industry so that foreign industries should thrive. It ha^ already been 
suggested by my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangachariar, tha;t Government 
should look into the question whether they cannot have a royalty out of 
the Swedish match industry. I go further and can Kiggest more revenue 
for the pocket of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. This 
Swedish Company is# still importing Swedish logs and timbers, splints, 
veneers, etc., for the match industry, and the tax that the Government have 
' put is not sufficient; there should be a prohibitive duty so that this foreign 
company should not exploit India in the*hamo of Indian manufacturers of 
matches. Sir, while I welcome my Honourable friend^s suggestion for 
bringing forward the English system of income-tax, under which a poor 
family gets a deduction of a certain sum free from income-tax, I was sur- 
prised that he wants income-tax to be assessed on sums of Rs. 1 ,000. My 
friend, Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, has already quatrclled with the Finance 
Member that he does not think of the poor middle clasF*es. Well Rs. 1,090 
has so far been the limit of income-tax free income. If my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, listens to the advice of my friend, Mr. 
Heathcotc, then people whoso ordinal y income goes above Rs. 1,000 will 
be asked to pay income-tax. {Several Tlonournhlc Members: “No, no.”) He 
&aid Rs. 1,000 should be the limit for exemptions. May T know, Sir, whe- 
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Baia xis. ijiKiu snouia oe Dne iimiL lor (^xenipnuiiH. ivi.iy i jmiuw, wnt.. 
ther my friend, Mr. Heathcotc, wanted that people drawing an income of 
less than Rs. 2,000 should be exempted from the income-tax? 


Mr. L. V. Heathcote: They should have a thousand rupees deducted. 

Mr. B. Das: I am so glad to note that, because*! was reminded of the 
statement which was issued by the representative of the* European Asso- 
ciation I thinki pointing out thui they wanted that the Jimit of income-tax 
should be Rs. 1,000. I am so glad ti) note that my friends do not want an 
income-tax on incomes below Rs. 2,000 to be paid. Sir, I have recorded 
my protest, and I must now warn the Government that they would invite 
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violent agitation if my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, brings 
forward any measure at the instance of the European Chambers of Com- 
merce to tax the poor man. This is the first speech I have made’ after 
the Budget but we heaved a sigh of relief when we found that the 
finance Member did not follow a predecessor's policy in touching the poor 
man s pocket by doubling the &alt duty? 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengal : European) : Sir, I share the sympathy which 
the Honourable Mr. Mody has^ extended to the Honourable the Finance 
Member on the difficult and uncongenial task which he has had to do, though 
I confess that I cannot altogether share Mr. Mody’s reasons. He sympa- 
Ihised with tlie Finance Member because he was always having to dive; his 
hand into other people s pockets. Well, Sir, on that basis I think we all 
of us deserve inuch more sympathy, for wc are all continually having to 
dive our hands into our own pockets, and that must be greater cause for 
sympathy than having to dive a hand into some one el^e s. Sir on behalf 
of the community which 1 represent, I should like to endorse Mr. Mody's 
remarks with regard to the carrying forward of losses. The Chambers#" of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies all over India have I think repeated- 
ly expressed their views on that point find they desire to reiterate again 
now that they do press strongly what seems to them only equitable treat- 
ment, that they should be allowed to carry forward losses in the computa- 
tion of income-tax. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, was a 
little bit under a misapprehension when he talked about the suggestion 
that agricultural incomes should be taxed. If I understood my friend, the 
Mover of this cut, aright, there was no suggestion that agricultural income 
should be taxed but merely that the amount of agricultural income should be 
taken into account in deciding the particular section for assessing the rate 
of income-tax — that the agricultural income should be free, but that the • 
rate should be higher on the balance of the income where there was also 
agricultural income, and that I think is a quite different thing. {Sir Hugh 
Coche: “Hear, hear.") 1 do not know how serious my Honourable friend, 
Mr. B. Das, is over his# expectation that the time will shortly come when 
everybody’s earnings and salaries will be the same. (Laughter.) Does he 
honestly expect me to bplieve that he hopes# that shortly a skilled engineer 
for instance will only receive the same as an ordinary dock labourer? Or 
does he suggest that the dock labourer should receive as much as the skilled 
engineer? (Laughter.) If he is# really anxious to hasten forward that day, 
he might do a service by sending in towards the deficit Budget the balance 
of his excess income as an engineer over whatever he chooses to settle as 
the limit. 

Mr. B. Das: I will consider the suggestion under a socialist Govern- 
ment. 

Mr* B. Studd: I was rather sorry to hear from the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition that he felt that he had to view with suspicion 
anything which came ffom these Benches. I did hope that we have made 
it clear that our interests and our desires are really the s^ame as those of 
Indians. (Hear, hear.) Our opinions may often differ, but •that surely is 
no reason for suspecting the hones#ty tf oilr motives, and I hope that the 
suspicion which he suggested does not really actually exist. I was a little 
perturbed at hearing him say that Indiana and Indian families had leam 
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are agreed He said that he agreed with the Honourable the Mover o^’this 

and th’at^reS income-tax proposals were too heavv 

and that relief ougli^b to be given, ui any rate, to the lower grades, and that 

matter that is before us. The rest of the Honourable 
J was putting forward certain suggestions that might pos- 
sibly be considered as alternative forms of taxation, but he was not putting 
Jt ion\ard as a definite amendment which should come into operation 
instead of the income-tax proposals. It was. very interesting to me to have 
listened to the views of the Opposition on those suggestions and their argu- 
ments agam&t them; but I do not think that necessarily is a sufficient reason 
for voting against this motion. T notice also that, while they disapproved 
of the income-tax proposals, they do not seem to have any alternative con- 
structive proposals of their own to put forward in their place. Sir, it ha» 
always been the aim of the European Group to try and draw parties together 
to encourage sympathy and understanding and as far as possible to break 
down differences. It looks to me as if w^e are going to achieve that in a 
somewhat unusual way because as far as I can see the opposition are going 
into the lobby with Government. That is the first time that in my short 
knowledge of this House any such thing has happened. 


Diwan Bahadur T# Rangachaxiar: If my Honourable friend confines 
his motion only to the inequalities in the first few grades and withdraws 
the rest of his motion, we will only be too glad to walk with him to 
the lobby. 


Mr. E. Studd: That, of course, is for the Mover in reply to say. 

Now, tSir, there are one or two points that I want to touch on very 
shortly. The Honourable the Finance Member in his Budget speech 
referred to the danger of putting such a tax on commerce as would re- 
tard commercial recovery, I am afraid there are some of us who are 
perhaps not so optimistic as he is about the speed}f recovery in trade and 
commerce. Sir, I cannot help feeling — and I know that that feeling is 
shared by many of my community — ^that these' taxes, admittedly only 
emergent, are putting such an additional heavy weight ou commerce that 
they must inevitably retard its recovery. The Honourable the Finance 
Member stated that this additional tax would fall with unerring aim and 
full weight on Government servants. That may be perfectly true but 1 
maintain that it falls with still more unerring aim and still fuller weight 
on both individuals and firms and other commercial enterprises, for quite 
a number of commercial concerns have already been compelled, owing to 
bad times, to reduce salaries. Now, those employees arc going to pay 
thig very heavy increase in income-tax on a reduced salary. The Govern- 
ment official, at any rate, is paying it ou his original salary. Then, in 
addition to that, as far as firms and companies anc concerned, they have 
to pay this incrt!ased tax based ‘he profits which the\ made last year. 
I sincerely hope that the HonourablS the Finance Member may be 
right in his expectation that profits this year are going to bo bigger than 
they w&re last year, but certainly jfco mo the outlook for that does not look 
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very hopeful, and I think it is more than likely that business commu- 
nities will have to pay the increased tax on the basis of a figure .which 
they will in point of fact not realise at all this year. Another f)oint 
where, 1 think, commerce finds it also a heavy handicap is this, that 
whereas a Government servant has a pension to look forward to at the -end 
of his time ; with very few exceptions, those who are engaged in commerce 
and industry have no pension to look forward to. They have, during the 
time that they are working out hero, to accumulate sufiicient to put away 
in order to give them an income to live on in days when they are past 
the ability to work. Now, Sir, wc have been assured that these taxes 
are taxes put on in an emergency. It does seem to me that that emer- 
gency was apparent six or nine months ago. It was quite clear that there 
was going to be a deficit, probably a pretty considerable deficit, in the 
Budget. Therefore, I cannot help feeling that more might have been done 
to explore new avenues for taxation, so that it w^onld not have been neces- 
sary to put an unduly lieavy burden on one section of the community. I 
hepG, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance Member's anticipations will bo 
realised and that the recovery in trade which he hopes for will come during 
this year and will enable these taxes to be reduced. But even if that 
does not occur, I trust that no effort will be spared to find some alternative 
forms of taxation so that in any caso, even without the recovery of trade, 
the heavy burden on commercial communities will be able to bo reduced. 

Mr. Jamal Muhammad Saib (Madras: Indian Commerce) : Sir, as re- 
gards the proposed increase in the taxes on income, 1 hope the Honourable 
the Finan(!('. Meunber now realises fully ihat this scheme of bis strongly dis- 
approved of by all sections of the people. 

The country almost unanimously condemns ifc as an additional burden 
likely to further crush down the commerce and industries of the country* 
W'hich are in a bad state already and as an unjustifiable exaction from 
those who could ill-afford to pay it now. The Government estimate the yield 
of the taxes on income tg be 4^ crores less in 1931-32 aa compared with 
1930-31, both calculated at the existing rates. I tliink the drop will be even 
more than that. However, that may be, what does that denote? It 
denotes the sinking state of the prosperity of the country, or as the Finan- 
cial Secretary puts it, it “reflects the depression in trade". Even if the 
Government do not care for the commerce and industries of the country, 
they should at least desist from dcacending with a heavy hand on those 
engaged in them even if it be to keep them going on as one of the largest 
contributors of the Government's revenues. They do not seem to realise 
the imprudence of their action even from the revenue point of view. They 
expect to get about 5 crores more by the increases proposed. I am in- 
clined to think that the Government would get nothing of the sort. They 
should rather congratulate themselves if they got even what they had this 
year under the present proposal, as it is sure to scare away many from 
trade and is likely to affect the slender sustaining powers of the others. 

But the moat serious thing about it is that^ the further scraping 
eway even of the little savings of the people engaged in the^ commerce and 
industries of the country will have ^he effect of stunting those lines of 
national life and will also restrict the industrial progress of the country. 
There would be no money available for the revival and development of the 
existing tottering industries, nor for the -starling of new ones. 
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Sir,* the Honourable the Finance Member says that it is only an emer- 
gency measure and not a permanent one. I hope the House will not be 
leluded by this assurance. When any taxes on income come, they come 
to &tay add grow gradually, but not to recede or disappear. Now take tho 
?ase of the super-tax. It was imposed as a War measure and yet you find 
it) still surviving and growing in bulk, although it is 13 years since the War 
md'ed. 

* • 

Sir, in conclusion, I beg ta submit that the proposed increase in the 
taxes on iiicoiiio should be dropped and in this year of severe depression 
the assessees should be allowed to set off profits against tho losses of the 
previous year as they will feel the want of it most now apart from the 
justice oi the case. The only riglit way to fill up the gap in tho lludget 
is to cut dowJi the exorbitant military expenditure and to apply the re- 
trenchment axe rigorously to the other expenditures, as they are all out of 
touch with the fall in prices and the consequent lowered cost of living. If 
in spite of all such real retrenchments, a gap is still found to be filled up, 
it should be done by getting additional revenue by the imposition or tho 
increase of Customs duties with a view to protect our Home industries, 
such as the enhancement of tho export duty on raw hides and skins, or 
by reducing the fund appropriated for reduction or avoidance of debt to 
the required extent, or by the raising of a small loan as an extraordinary 
case. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisiqns: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I do not want to make a long speech but to confino 
myself to only a few senicncos. Tho Honourable the Leader of my Party 
lias already expressed the sentiments that weigh with us and the opinions 
that we hold in regard to what the Honourable the Mover of the cut has 
sMid. Now, to facilitate matters, Sir, if the Honourable tho Mover of the cut, 
whfle winding up the debate, will assure us o^^ this side of the House that 
his motion is confined only to increase in income-tax and super-tax, I 
can say on behalf of my Party that W 3 will be quite willing to go into his 
Tjobby. If, on the other hand, he adheres to everything that he has 
said, in spite of our attitude in the matter and tho opinion that we have 
held, wo will be obliged to go into the opposite Lobby. ^ 

Mr. President: I think it is the general desire of the House that we 
should finish this discussion before the lunch interval, and I will therefore 
call upon the Honourable the Finance Member to reply. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I find 
niyself in some difficulty in re])lying to this debate, for to a large extent 
the speeches of the various speakers have answered each other. . But it 
has at least provided me and I liope Honourable Members, on all sides 
also, with an interesting object lesson. So long as tho task of any speaker 
is confined to purely destructive criticism, there seems to be a chance of 
achieving some unanimity among the unofficial parties, •but whenever any 
speaker ventures to make a constructive suggestion as to how I may deal 
with the situation which is before the House, th^n tlioso parties ^ fly 
asunder, some fragments, yjerhaps. ^ even so far as to cfO'ry them into 
the Lobby with us. I venture to think that that is typical of a great deal 
of the discussion that we are likely to have in connection with the Budget 
and with the Finance Bill. It has. afforded me certain moments — ^raro 
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moments indeed in this discussion — of pleasure. For I have had the 

privilege to see one or two Honourable Members try their hand at* my task. 
I do not know whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, enjoyed thtf 
reception which he got the other day, when he ventured to suggest taxa- 
tion on agricultural incomes. Personally I have never heard a*" more 
genuine expression of feeling in this House than that proposaCl evoked. 
Then again if T turn to my Honourable friend to my right I can hardly 
believe he has been very much gratified at the manner in which his alters 
native Budget has been received. Sir I trust that although all Members 
must feel objections to almost all the features of my Budget, I trust that 
they will take to heart these simple object lessons. " * 

Now, Sir, although, as .1 have said, it is difficult for me to make any 
-sort of general reply for this debate, 1 feel called upon to deal with some 
of the proposals that have been made in a certain amount of detail. The 
Honourable the Mover of the Eesolution had a great number of specific 
points to put forward. He made some remarks, in the first place, about the 
actual income-tax proposals. He called them construcfive suggestions. 
I was at a loss to find where the constructive element came in; the effect 
was simply to diminish a certain part of my necessary revenue. He 
criticised, in the first place, the fact that we had made no alteration in 
the super-tax limit for Hindu undivided families. I fully recognise that 
there is a certain anomaly in that direction. But it was a point that was 
carefully considered, and I felt that if we were going to treat the Hindu 
undivided family in the same way as an individual for that purpose, 1 
should be left with no answer at all to the arguments that we have 
often heard in this House as to the minimum taxable income for ordinary 
income-tax purposes being the same for a Hindu undivided family as for 
an individual. I admit that the one point does not exactly balance the 
other. But I felt that, if weT were to make this change regarding super- 
tax limit, I should find it very difficult to reply to the proposals which 
I shall probably receive in the course of this debate and w^hich we have 
had in the course of other Budget debates for putting up the minimum 
income for income-tax purposes for a Hindu undivided family. 1 should 
have had to consider meeting the gain on the increased super-tax revenue 
by some sacrifices on the income-tax revenue. That, at least, is the con- 
sideration which was present in my mind. • 

Then, my Honourable friend criticised me for not having explored 
alternative sources of revenue. Practically everj’ one of his suggestions, 
at least all those suggestions which are practically feasible had already 
been considered,* and there are very good reasons why we could not 
introduce, them in the Bixlget of this year. The most important of his 
suggestions was that wc should, as an emergency measure, put on a com 
paratively high excise duty on matches. Now, I made it quite clear in 
my Budget speech that we did regard an excise duty on matches as a 
legitimate source of*revenue, and I would take this opportunity of replying 
to certain nrgument9 that fell from a later speaker, my Honourable friend. 
Mr. B. Das, opposing^ such a tax. I think, on further consideration, hr 
and those who ihink with him would ,comc to the conclusion that they 
would be ill-advised to commit thCmselvcs against that tax as a matter 
of principle, because in the future of India, 1 feel quite sure that it will 
be an important and a necessary sourep of revenue. I think his objection 
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ten it was based on a general objection in principle to any excise d^ty 
being imposed on any Indian industry. I quite recognise the force of 
that ^ argument,, so long as the industry requires a certain measure of pro- 
tection. But I think, if he will refer to the Tariff Board's Report on the 
match. industry, he will find that it was suggested that after a certain time, 
the present measure of protection would not be necessary and that it will 
be quite possible for the Government to obtain revenue from excise duty 
on snatches. That, undoubtedly, is a feature to which recourse will have 
to be had in the future. But I explained quite clearly in my Budget 
speech why we could not turn to that as an important source of revenue 
at once. Now, my Honourable friend, the Mover of this Resolution, has 
suggested that although the difficulties to which I referred in my Budget 
speech must deter us from introducing a substantial excise duty on 
matches as a permanent measure, they would not necessarily apply to a 
purely temporary resort to that expedient, say, if we were to impose an 
j p excise duty for one year only. I admit that there is some- 
thing in that argument, but on the fullest consideration, I 
could not myself recommend the Government to take that course. There 
are certain definite reasons against it. In the first place I think we are 
definitely committed to giving the excise duty on matches to the Provin- 
cial Governments. One of the speakers on the other side has made clear 
what our obligations in this respect are, and I in my Budget speech tried 
also to make clear that we now have to consider not only our own needs 
but the needs of the Provincial Governments, because any reforms which 
may now be introduced will be of very little value to the country as a whole 
unless we can find some means of giving greater revenue to the Provincial 
Government in whoso hands lies the task of developing whal are known 
as the nation-building services. Therefore I should be very unwilling to 
have recourse, even in the present emergency, to drawing revenue from a 
tax to which the Provincial Governments really have a strong, indeed an 
indefeasible, equitable claim. That is the chief reason why I think that 
•particular proposal could not in any ca^e be of much value to ua thia 
year. 

I do not intend to go into the details of all my Honourable friend's 
proposals. He also referred to the possibility of putting a tax on mineral 
waters. An excise duty on ajrated waters was also proposed by the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee and their proposal was in due course examined 
by the Government of India. On that examination it was decided that a 
tax on Aerated waters would have to be regarded as a tax on a specified 
* luxury, a tax therefore which under the Scheduled Taxes Rules would 
go to the Local Governments, so that even if we could raise revenue from 
that source, it would not be open to the Central Government to take 
advantage of it. T do not think. Sir, that T need take the time of the 
House in dealing exhaustively with mv Honourable friend's suggestion 
for the tax on pan. I think what has fallen from speakers on the other 
side will have convinced him that T should have very little chance of 
getting such a proposal through the House even in an year of emergency 
like this, and T would tell him that there are also^very serious prsctical 
difficulties in giving effect to his suggestion. The article in question ip 
a perishable article and the only possible places of taxntion would there- 
fore be at the two ends either cultivation or t>n retail vend. T thinli 
il would be little abort of a Forcvlenn imdert.nTnu? to jotroduop 
control over retail vend, while if the tax is imposed at the oultivatior 

c 
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end, there would be an immediate conflict with land reyenue interests’. 

T know for a fact that in some provinces at least specially high rates of 
land revenue are recovered on land used for that purpose. I mention 
these points because I think it is of interest to examine the sort of • 
proposals which are put up, as it gives me an opportunity of putting 
clearly before the House what arc the practical difficulties in the waty of 
almost every alternative suggestion that can be made. • 

Then, Sir, 1 would like to refer to certain of the remarks made by m^^ 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, which were also repeated by other speakers. 
He took mt3 to task particularly for having done nothing in the way of 
relieving business enterprises by introducing the principle of carrying for- 
ward losses and also in the way of abolishing super-tax on companies. I 
.think he suggested that T had given a certain pledge under both those 
headings, and that I was not living up to my pledge. I would like to read 
to tlie House what T said on both those subjects in my Budget speech 
last year. T said : 

'Tf the normal economic progress of India is maintained during the next 12 months 
it ought to he possible for us to enter on next year in a stronger financial position. I 
hope then to bo able to make a start in introducing the principle of allowing business 
losses incurred in any one year to be carried forward to the next year. I also hope 
to be able to remove the present double super-tax on companies so far as that affects 
■genuine trust and finance companies.** 

L call particular attention to the last sentence because it has never, so 
Tar as I am concerned, come within the scope of any pledges which I 
have given that 1 would consider the abolition of super-tax on companies 
as a whol(3. The only question was that, in the case of investment com- 
panies, it was unfair that they should be subject to a double super-tax. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Sir, may 1 say at this stage that my grievance^ 

ag.iuist fclic lloiiourabJo Member was not that ho had given pledges which 
Ik? Irid not carried out, but that the Government of India were trotting 
out excuse?s and that it was a wrong thing to say that relief against admit- 
ted injustice would only, be given if tli(3 finances permitted. That was my 
‘^I'ievanop. 

The Honourable Sjir George Schuster: T am greatly obliged to my 
, Honourable friend for making that point clear. Well, Sir, I should like 
to say soinctliing on the point which he has now made so clear. Although < 
’unfortunately the position has not improved to a point at which we have 
the revenue to spare for giving concessions for which he asks, we have 
been doing all that was possible to prepare ourselves for such a step, and 
in the Jiieome-tax Department we have started keeping a close record 
s(j that wc may know exactly what it would cost Government to introduce 
this principle of the carrying forward of losses. I have not got the figures 
yet for a completed year, but I can tell my Honourable friend that, 
according to the latest calculations, it would probably involve, -on the 
basis of the last year that we have been examining, a loss of something 
like 70 lakhs to a crore. That is for carrying forward losses for orve year 
oulv, and I think that this fissure is sufficient to. indicate to the TTouse 
that it is a very important measure and one which cfwinot he lightly 
taken. Now.’ Sir,* when mv Hononrtble ,Wend says thajh if a certain thing 

admitted to bo 'wrong, thoti Government ought to do it w’hatever the 
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cos\ I think he is importing, into the region o£ taxation, principles which 
only really apply in the region of morality. They have no application in 
the re,gion of taxation. In taxation we must be guided by principles of 
expediency. All taxes are undesirable. I have no doubt that Honourable 
JVIembfi’s would go so far as to say that all taxes are morally wrong. J3ut 
what we have to do is to find out what taxes, in order collect the 
necessary revenue, will fall in the most equitable way on the country 
which has to pay them; and I do suggest that at the present moment if 
we were* to try to find alternative means for producing this ( 5 rore which 
my Honourable friend would like mo to give up in order tq relieve the 
concern which have made losses in the preceding year, we sliouJd havij 
to have I’ecourse to other mt^asures which would involve far greater in- 
justice and ii far greater moral wrong — if one may us(i the expression — 
than tile continuance of our present syslem C)f income-tax. My Honourable 
friend says What is your income-tax? Is it a tax on profits or is it a 
tax on capital? It is quite clear what our income-tax is: it is a tax 
on profits earned in the year of ass(‘ssmont; and if the profits are earned 
in that year of assessment then the tax is to be paid on those profits. 
We do not take into account, I agree, losses that are. made in another 
period; and even those countries which have gone in the direction which 
my Honourable friend desires and introduced fhis iirinciple over n period 
of six years, do not really go so far as the abstrne.t principle for which 
lie is contending : they tr(»at them on the basis of (‘xpediency and they 
put a limit on the a])plicati(>n of the principle — what they do is to take as 
Ihe unit for their assessment six years instead of one. The principle is 
<‘xaci1y the same; it is merely a question of how far the (*ounfvy can 
afford to go. 

Then, Sir, on certain paidicular jiroposaJs il might perhaps ha of in- 
terest to the House to knoAv what they would involve in the way of 
revenue. My Honourable friend, the Mover of this motion, pul foiavard two 
jilternative proposals: they were proposals ^^dirocted to ndieve the. hiirden 
on llic poorest classes of income-tax })ayers. Ho far as that is concerned, 
if anything could bo done, that undoubtedly is the sort of propostil which 
we should treat with sympathy and which wo sliould hc^ very glad to 
accept. Neither of tliosc propi^sals an', I think, exactly in accord with 
the argument on which my Honourable friend opened liis speech, because^ 
I should imagine that those particular classes whom he is going to n'litive 
would almost exclusively be composed of the Indians for whom he was not 
‘particularly sympathetic in his opening remarks. But Ird mo say what 
would be involved. Ho suggested first that the. first thousand nipt'es of 
every income should bo exempt from tax. T think myself that in some 
ways there is a great deal to be said for that proposal. U would mean in 
fact that the weight of the tax would not fall quite so suddenly just at. 
that point where the weight begins. It would in effect mean tliat if the 
concession w'Dre limited to incomes up to Rs. 15,000, a loss of about a 
crore; and if it were extended right up to the lop, it would mean a loss (^f 
about 1} crores. Therefore il is a very substantial saicrificc. 

TTis other suggestion was that , we should reduce the income-tax level 
on the first four classes by Iwo nies. That wouldp mean a loss of about 
104 lakhs on our estinnntes. Tn eillar^case it means croffting gap which 
T myseif can see no satisfactory means of filling. 


e ‘2 
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Finally, I would como to the point on which there is a certain amount 
of agreement in all parts of this House, a general dislite to an increase 
of the income-tax. My reply to that is that in the present emergency 
I have been unable to see any means by which the necessary revenue could , 
be raised more fairly than by these means. But I have made it clear* 
that I regard this measure as a provisional emergency measure. Honour- 
able Members will of course ask what do I mean by that ? I mean this : 

I mean I regard it as a stop-gap measure to carry us over the next year. 

I hope that in the course of the next year conditions will improve. That, 
is the first thing — the hope for improvement. I hope that at least when 
we face next year, 1032-33, we shall be able to have more optimistic 
estimates to put before the House ; but if we do not, if we find^ at the 
end of this year that we are permanently down to the sort of level of 
prices which prevail now and the general lack of purchasing power 
throughout the country which that involves, then most certainly permanent 
and drastic measures will be required to deal with the situation. 

The second thing that may happen in the coming year is that as a 
result of the various retrenchment enquiries we may be able to find some 
means for economies in other directions. I also hope that the constitu- 
tional issue will have clarified itself and that we shall be able to stand on 
more stable ground and that a great many questions of policy which do 
affect our exi^enditure will have been decided so that we may know where 
wc are. 

Lastly, if at the end of this year we find that measures of this kind are 
necessary for maintaining the revenue and that the balance could not be 
achieved cither from a realisation of the hope for improved economic re- 
sults or by reducing expenditure, I say we should have had time to con- 
sider, and we might have to consider, alternative measures of taxatiefh 
which are more suitable as p^manent weapons to rely upon. As regards 
the income-tax itself I quite admit that some of the criticisms that have 
been made that the result of our present proposals will be possibly one 
which bears unfairly . on certain classes, are justified. It may be neces- 
sary to consider some special measures in the way of allowances to relieve 
those classes which tfuffer most heavily now. But regarding the present 
measures, as I did, as emergency measures, this would not have been a suit- 
able occasion to deal with changes of that kind, and I think that that* 
answer applies to a good deal of the criticism which I have received. 
Many things have been suggested which might be suitable as permanent 
measures, but purely for dealing with a temporary situation as I hope 
this will be, I personally regarded those measures as inappropriate. 

That I think sufficiently explains the Government position as regards 
these proposals, and I come back to the one point, the fundamental point 
which runs through all the proposals which I have made and which I 
am afraid will run through every speech that I make during the course 
of these debates, and that is this : that we have certain situation to meet 
and that we must me^t it, for in the interests of India we cannot allow 
a gap to exist. In these circumstances I am convinced tltat these income- 
tax proposals, unpleasant as they are, 3o afford the best way of bridging 
the big gap. 
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Hr. L. y, Heathcote*: I should like, Sir, to clear up any misunderstand- 
ing that still remains between these Benches and those on my right. I 
think actually there is no disagreement among us at all in regard to the 
origin of my cut. That stands out as tho undue incidence of the tax and 
that is what I and my colleagues protest against. If I have made some con- 
structive suggestions for making good the effects of reducing the income- 
tax proposals and if those do not meet with the approval of my friends on 
my right, they are perfectly entitled to say that they do not approve of 
, those proposals. They may make others or they may not make others, but 
the origin of my cut is that the income-tax proposals fall unduly heavily 
on certain classes of people. I stand on nothing else but that, and in those 
circumstances I feel that my friends on my right can quite well go into 
the lobby with me to support me in my motion. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated : Non-Official) : What did you do yesteir- 
day in regard to the Army cut? 

Mr. L. V. Heathcote: It is unnecessary to take up the time of the 
House to refer to what the Honourable the Finance Member has said. 
We recognise his difficulties, and we would like to be able to provkle him 
with other sources of revenue, but we remain of the same opinion that the 
effect of the income-tax proposals is heavier than it should be. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income* be reduced by Rs, 100.’* 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES-59. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 
JVlexander, Mr. W. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhargava, Hai Bahadur Pandit T. N. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Biswas, Mr. 0. C 
C/handi Mai Oola, Bhagcat. 

Chatty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Cocke, Sir Hugh. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Hari Raj Swarup, Lala. 

Heathcote, Mr. L. V. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajao. 
•Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jamal Muhammad Saib, Mr. 
Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Kyaw Myint, tJ. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mody, Mr. H. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G: 

-Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami. 


Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 
Palnnanand Devta Sarup, Bhai. 

Puri. Mr. B. R. 

Puri, Mr. Uoswami M. R. 

Uaghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rijah, Raja Sir Vasudova. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rangachariar, ^Dewan Bahadur T. 
Rcio, Mr. M. N. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Sadiq Has^an, Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, lUi Sahib Harbilas. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Sen, Pandit S. N. 

Shahani, Mr. S. 0. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Sukhraj Rai, Rai Bahadur. 

Thampan, ^fr. K. P. 

Tun Aung, U. , 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
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Abdul Qaij^um, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Acheson, Mr. J. G. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Ayyangar, Diwaxi Bahadur V. 

Bhashyam. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Banarji, Mr. Rajnarayaii. 

Baum, Mr. E. F. 

Boag, Mr. G. T. 

Chattecjee, '.Hie Revd. J. C. 

Crorar, Tho Honourable Sir James. 
Dalai. Dr. R. D. 

French, Mr. J. 0. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gwynne, Mr. O. W. 

Hamilton, Mr. K. B. L. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was adopted. 


Kliurshed Ahmad Khan, Mr. 
Macmillan, Mr. A. M. • ^ 
Montgomery, Mr. H. 

Mukherjeo, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. * 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. O. 

Rab, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr, K. 0. 

Sahi, Mr. Ram Prashad Naravan. 
Sams, Mr. H. A. ^ 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Shillidy. Mr. J. A. 

Tin 'riit, Mr. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad 
Young, Mv. G. M. 


Mr. President: I lake it, tliat it is the desire ot Honourable Member); 
thal 1 should now i)iit to the vote the reduced Demand for Taxes on 
Income. This will enable the House to take up the Demand relating to 
North West Frontier Province in the afternoon. 


Tlie question that I have to put is: 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Rs. 71,74,900 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income*.*’ 


The motion was adopted. 


Dewan Bahadur T, BangaChariar: Before you adjourn for lunch, I wish 
to know which item will be taken up under the head “North-West Fron- 
tier Province’'. 


Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 1 
understand that Mr. ^luhammad Yamin Khan is in charge of this matter, 
,and he is not here. The motion that stands in his name is No. 276, 
that is, “Retaining Hegulation No. IV of 1901 and other Regulations in the# 
North-West Frontier Province". 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Demand No. 78 — North West Frontier Province. 

The Honourable Sir Cleorge Schuster: Sir, T beg to move: 

“Thai a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,11,39,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
ending the 31st day of March, 1932, in respect of the ‘North West Frontier Province . - 
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• ^ understand that “the Honourable Mr Yainin KHati 

ss- £ TCfrfi ZTl°±1;- 

* (General assent was aeeorded by Honourable Members ) 

Rctmnmg Regulation No IV of 1901 and other Regulations in the North 
* West Frontier Province. 

Division: Muhammadan Rural): 

Rs.' lOa’’***® ‘North West Frontier Province’ be reduced by 

There are four Regulations at present in the North West Frontier Tro- 
people had occasion to know the force and the object 
with which they are worked. Certain incidents took place which revealed 
to the public under what circumstances these Regulations are worked. 
After carefully examining these Jiegulations, wo came to know that they 
^e of a nature which are not fit to be retained in any civilised country. 

ne Regulation incidentally came to our kiiowlc^dgc when we came to know 
the other day about the unfortunate incidents regarding the execution of 
on-j Habib Nur in the hVontier Province. There are other Regulations. 
When certain people wanted to go to investigate something which hap- 
pened there, they were debarred from entering the provincie. 'J’herc are 
some other incidents which are taking place today and we come to know 
every day that these Regulations are being worked in a spirit which is 
not consonant with any human law. I will now deal with the Murderous 
Outrages Regulation, No. IV of 1901. I will read to the Honourable Houso 
the different sections and show how they differ from the ordinary law in 
the country. Section 2 provides the punishment of death or transportation 
for life, and not only this but forfeiture of all the connectcjd 
person’s property. Above all this, a man can be given the 
punishment of whipping in addition. If 'll man attempts to commit 
murder here or anywhere else, we know that the highest punishment 
which can be awarded is transportation. The distinguishing feature 
of this Regulation is th«at even the attempt to murder can be 
punished with a sentence of death or transportation for life and forfeiture 
of all the man s property, and in addition a senteftee of whipping, which 
mav amount to 30 strokes on his person every now and then. I think the 
whole House will agree that such a section cannot be retained even if the 
criminal comes up with any intention whatsoever. We have seen lately 
that a man was hanged and executed tiie next day for an attempt to 
murder. This sort of sentence can only be passed in India when the 
offence is complete and the murder has actually taken place, but here 
the accused is hanged and executed even if the man attached did not 
receive even a scratch. Another thing you will find in this Regulation, 
which surpasses evervthing, and T believe that the whole House will con- 
demn this law with one voice when it comes to know the rejil feature of 
the next section of this Regulation. The next section reads : 

“Where any fanatic who is killed in the act of committing an offence punishable 
under section 2 or havinr been wounded and arrested in# the act of committing any 
such offence afferWds dies of liis wpmd.^ the court which un^er the pr<y/ision8 of 
section 4 would have had cofrnizanc^ of the offence if the offender could have been 
brought to trial, msky proceed to bold an innuest into the circumstances of the deatji 
of the fanatic, and on proof of his having been killed as aforesaid or of bis having 
died of wounds received as aforesaid way adiudge that all bis property shall b« 
forfeited to the Government and may dispose of his body as it may think fit.“ 
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This section in other words means that, if a man goes to attack a Gov- 
ernment official and in that attempt, instead of his shooting the Go^vern- 
ment official, the Government official shoots him, and if this man dies of 
the wounds which had been indicted by the Government servant on him, 
of course in self-defence, then this matter does not end there, this dead 
man is not left alone, but his body will remain there and there will be a 
trial conducted later on after his death and the Court will sit over the 
dead body and will conduct the trial and will pass a sentence. If it • 
comes to a finding that this man had come to kill the Government ser- 
vant, the Court will pass a judgment on this dead man that all his pro- 
j erty should be confiscated. Now, Sir, here is to be a trial of a dead man 
v.’hen the dead man cannot defend himself, cannot come back to make his 
statement, cannot produce any evidence, and this section authorises the 
I rial of a man when he is no longer on earth, when he cannot say what he 
had to say in his self-defence, as to what was the motive, or whether he 
had any intention to kill or not to kill, but simply because he (!omes and 
intends to shoot or kill a man and even when before he does any act 
the Oovernment servant kills him, even then this man is to bo brought 
to trial and his body is to lie down there in Court, and without his state- 
iiK'.nt, which cannot come certainly when he is dead, the sentence which 
will he passed on him is that all his property should be confiscated. 
.Ml hough a man when he dies has got no property, and naturally he is ni 
j)()s>^ession of no property, still the section means in effect that not only 
;‘\re you conducting the trial of a dead man, hut you punish the successors 
of I ho dead man, because once a man is dead, the property reverts at once 
1o his successors, but here, on account of an alleged intention to eomnnt 
a certain crime, his whole property must bo confiscated find must be 
handed over to the Government and all his successors must be deprived^ 
of Ibat, and without there being a possibility of the dead man saymg a 
word in this matter, this sentenffe is to be passed. Sir, I ask, has 
Sion a law of this kind anywhere on God’s earth, that a dead body should 
bo tried? Then, what punishment is to bo. given to this dead body? This 


section goes on and says: 

“and may adjudge that all his property may be forfeited to the Government and 
may dispose of his body aar it may think fit.'* ^ 

'Now’ Sir, who is to judge as to how to dispose of the body? That is 
Magistrate or the Judge, whoever shall try this unfortunate b^y. and this 
body is to be disposed of in the manner a particular Magistrate has 
the whim to pass an order at the time. If we may judge ^ 

of temperament of the man who hangs a man the next day “^‘er a c"™® 
is attempted, probably he will bum or cremate the body of a Mussalman 
and bury the bodv of a Hindu, according to^is section, because this bm- 
tion gives him the power. He will say, “Hallo, you are criticising my 
action, here is a section which cives me the power to dispose o* - 

in the way I lihe. I can throw it to the vultures, I can thro 
it to the do<»8 I «an cremate it, I can hiirv it, I can do whatever I 
like iust to terrorize the people against committing such a ® /J® 

fiitoro ” T ask. Sir, wKv does not this section say that the body will be 

disnosed of in a manner according to th"*®fltrtement^^hut 

Well Sir. I do not know. T cannot*- vouch for the statement bnj « 
,mlv a nimoiir that T have heard that there have been mstances. for the 
ecrrcctncss of which of course T am not .responsible, where the bodies of 
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persons have bpen disposed of in the past not according to their religious 
.rites but in different ways. 13ut if that could have been done, certainly 
that WAS legal for any Magistrate to pass any order under this section, and 
•iicbofly could stop him, and this section gives him full power : and I am 
sure that if he passed such an order, and an adjournment motion was 
brought up here, we would find our Honourable friends over there saying, 
^‘Oh, tins was perfectly legal”. Now we know that, although under sec- 
tior» 2 an alternative punishment which may be awarded is transportation 
for life instead of the death sentence, in a recent case a man was hanged 
the next day and that was justified here on the floor of the House on the 
plea that it was a perfectly legitimate sentence passed on him because the 
sectiop allows the death sentence or transportation, and therefore the 
Judge Avas perfectly entitled to choose the first one and it was a perfectly 
legitimate order as far as the law stood, and the Treasury Benches could 
not say any word except to defend the Judge and to say that it was a 
perfectly legal order. In the same way, Sir, T can foresee that if a Mjigis- 
trate comes to dispose of a body by throwing it to the vultures, the Trea- 
sury Benches will here say, “We are not responsible for the w^hims of a 
particular individual ; although he has done it, ho has done it according 
lo the law under whicli he has got this power to dispose of this body 
as ho likes.” Therefore, Sir, this is a section which gives wide powers to 
the Magistrates, w’ho arc after all quite liable to make mistakes accord- 
ing to their notions, being human beings, endow’'cd with different tem- 
] craments and diffcrenl inclinations to use the section and their power in 
the f)articular manner they like. You cannot stop them. Ff the humim 
law is to 1)0 administered by human beings, and you have to rake into 
account the fact that when any law is made, all ffietors have to be taken 
into consideration, vou should see lhat as little room for committing mis- 


takes is left as possible, when administering this law. (\‘in this House 
agree- to this kind of law, which p.llo\vs this kind of ])Ower which can he 
misused, as it w’as misused llie oilier day, Remaining on the Riatuie-book? 
T hope T will command the suppo^’t of everyone in this House, and I hope 
even the Treasury Benches wdll support me in this matter, that this law 
cannot remain ancL should not be allow’^ed to remain, with these wide 


powers being given to the magistracy and the judiciary. We know, Sir, 
that everywhere the death sentence has got to bo Reconfirmed hy a High 
Court or some other superior Court which might see whether any injustice 
‘ has been done or not. Sir, it w^as said bv a great lawyer, w'ho was also a 
great English Judge, that if one innocent man is convicted, that fact 
causes fi far greater harm, thfin if a criminal has been lot off. Tf a cri- 
minal is let off and he is not punished, that does not cause so much 
injury as it docs to punish an innocent man. Now, Sir, ’under this Kegula- 
tiop without judging whether an innocent man mieht be hanged or not, 
you allow a man to lose his life. Under this Regulation you do not o^ven 
’allow that tfie sentence shall be confirmed or revised bv any other autho- 
ritv except the single one man who himself tried the man, and who cou 
do it on. his own inclination, as has been done in a «asc lately. Now, as 
the confirmation of the sentence is not renuired, so there hes no anneal 
under this Regulation. Tt specificallv savs that there will lie_no «T»T)cal 
iirder this Eefriflation. Ts n man. to hp sen+enred imden this Emulation? 
Now. Sir. such. a thin!? is imhnard of‘in the orospM dnv 
where else, and T fail to see why the neooTe livm<r on the riwt’er sho Id 
be treated differentlv from the rest of the people who live on God s earth. 
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\y(j know the type of people who live on the Frontier, and a brilliant 
example of them is to be seen in the person of Sir Abdul Qaiyum. Is 
it tilt intention of th(^ Government to treat such people like wild animals? 

I maintain therefore that this law cannot be retained. 

• 

Another novelty of this Regulation is that it is called the Murderous 
g ^ ^ Outrages CJrimes Regulation. It is meant to stop the murders. 

The man who commits a murder is tried by a Judge all over 
the V'Orld, hut under this Regulation this power is given to a Magistrate 
and not to the Judge. Any Magistrate can try this case. Section 4 of 
this Regulation says that tlic trial should be conducted by a Magistrate 
who is empowered to do so. Now, Sir, I cannot understand how you can 
expect a Magistrate to try a case of murder when he is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace and order and \vhos(^. mind must be prejudiced. 
Sir, we want that thi^ trial of such cases in which capital punishment can 
be inflicted should be made only by Judges and not by Magistrates. This 
is a great defect in the Regulation. Now% Sir, section 11 of this Regula- 
tion (empowers the police to arrest anybody whom they may suspect of 
inciting anybody to commit an offence. Once that man is arrested, even 
on a mere suspicion, he has got to be thrown into the jail and later on 
liis trial is conducted, in the same way as it is conducted under section 
110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. But once he is awarded a punish- 
ment, there can, of course, be no appeal from that sentence. He has got 
to remain in jail without having recourse to any higher authority for 
redress. The only authority wRich can deal under this Regulation with 
this case is the CUiioJ Commissioner, who can revise the decision of the 
low’er Court on his own initiative. You know', Sir, that the Chief Com- 
missioner is a very busy man, and he cannot be expected to go into the 
details of any single file especially wRen he is not helped by anybody who* 
might have heard the other sidS as w'ell. Sir, the right of appeal is given 
to every individual everywhere else except in the Frontier Province. Sir, 
ihf3 ])olico might suspect .anybody ; they might have a grievance against 
anybody. T had a similar experience myself. While practising at the 
bar on the criminal side I have come to know that many people are 
challnned under sectioVi 110 when there is no case against them simply, 
because somebody has made a wTong report against them in the police 
station and indiiced the police in this way to challan the man wrrongly 
under section 110. This man when he is challaned under section 110 of 
the (^riminal Procedure Code has got the right to defend himself, and he 
can file an appeal also if he is convicted by the lower Court. But under 
this Regulation, this powder is kept in the hands of the police. If the police 
suspect that a man has got the intention of committing a murder, thali 
fact alone is sufficient to .arrest the man and throw him into the jail. Sir, 
intention is the thing which only the man himself can know. Nobody on* 
earth can know the intention of another man, but in the Frontier Province,, 
even if it passes into*the mind of a man to commit some offenc.e, he is 
at once hauled up by the police and put in the jail. This is an immense 
pow'er wRich is given under this Regulation to the authorities on the 
frontier. And T tiiink it is time that tljis Rc.gulation wa!j repealed alto- 
gether. If the authorities think that the Government servants should be 
given some kind of protection, then I will be the last person to deny thetia 
that protection. On the other hand, T s|;iall be the first person to support 
anv law’' hv wRich the safetv of their lives could be secured. Mv own 
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idea is that, wliije in your zeal you wish to protect one man’s life, you 
are' inflicting an injury on so many innocent persons. This kind of thing 
should not be tolerated. If you want a law for the protection of the lives 
of the Government servants, it must not be in this shape. I am quite 
willing to lend all my support to any kind of measure that you might 
bring in for the protection of the Government servants, without injuring 
other .persons and without violating the principles and canons of law. 

Another liegulation — 1 am glad that 1 do not find anything in the 
Gazette to show that it has been revived — ^there was another Regulation 
called a liegulation for the purpose of securing the peace and safety of the 
North West Frontier Province. That was brought into force on 7th March, 
192^. Its period was nine years, and that received the assent of the 
Governor General on the 7th March, 1922, and it was published in the 
Gazette of India, Extraordinary, on the 8th March, 1022. That shows 
that the nine years period lapsed on the 7th March, 1931, and therefore, 
it could not be calhid the law of the land at y)rescnt, as it had not been 
revived. 1 am sure, it has not been revived, as there is no mention of 
it in the (jfiicial Ga/ettc'. Therefore T must take it that it has not been 
revived and has lapsed. As it is not at present the law of the land, I 
do not wish to comnu jit upon it. What I would submil is this, that this 
should not be the law in the fiitimi and it should not come in in the shape 
of a Regulation again. If the Government fool any necessity for such a 
measure, or for a measure in a different shapt' and in a different style 
for the ])urpose of protection, which is sought to bo given by this Regula- 
tion , thcui we shall be quite willing, and T think the whole TTousc will be 
quite* willing, to lend its full support to it in a proper manner. The 
Government must come to the House instead of having recourse to Regu- 
lations or taking responsibility on their own shoulders alone. 

There is a third Regulation, which is^inite a recent one, brought into 
force only this year, that is Regulation III of 1931, This is for safeguard- 
ing the public safety in the North West Frontier Province. Now, Sir, 
wliat is the public safety that requires safeguarding under this Regulation? 
We arc hearing details as to how this Regulation is administered. 
People s properties arc being snatched away, pcqplo are suffering. You 
pull down anybody’s house and say this must come to the Government. 
Yon do not give any notice to the man in whoso possession the land or 
the house is. You simply take* possession of anybody’s house you want, 
and turn him out. Yon do not pay proper compensation to him. Simply 
oh the ground tliat you want his house for the purpose of barracks or for 
the purpose of making roads, you immediately takx‘ possession of- his 
house and }^e is obliged later on to claim compensation. 

Mr. J. G. Acheson (Foreign Secretary) : On a point of fact. Sir. One 
of the main objects of the Regulation is to provide for compensation, or 
rather the Regulation makes it compulsory that proj^er compensation shall 
be paid. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Ho\v much compensation did you pay for 
the events of- April last? , ^ ' • 

Mr.* Muhammad Yamin Khan: T quite .agree that compensation can be 
paid and will be paid. But who is to judge what compensation is proper 
after you demolish a house? Thfe man’s house is first demolished and the 
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land is taken possession of, and later on he brings in his dlaim for com* 
pensation in respect of the bricks, the wood and the mortar and so on. 
But he cannot produce satisfactory evidence to assess the proper am&imt 
of compensation, because you have demolished the house and removed all 
the materials. The result is that you pay compensation according to the 
whims of the authority who comes to judge what compensation should* be 
paid to the man. If you acquire the land under the Land Acquisition 
Act, then the property will be standing and you can assess the real value 
of the building properly. The Land Acquisition Officer will then have a 
full opportunity to go and see the house and decide how much the pro- 
perty is worth. But under this liegulation you ask the man to produce 
proof when there is no proof in existence and the amount of compensa- 
tion is to be proved after the whole evidence has been destroyed by you. 
How can this poor man bring in any evidence? All the materials of the 
house remained only in your possession but you have thrown them away 
somewhere else. That is you have removed all the structures. How 

much compensation has been paid during the last few months in which 
this Regulation has been in operation? My Honourable friend, I am 
sure, would not like to support the measure as it has been worked. Quite 
naturally you place on the paper certain provisions for the better govern- 
ment and for the good of the country and for the good of the people who are 
living in the province, but there comes up another man who administers 
it. You must also judge the man who is going to administer the Regula- 
tion, If ho puts different interpretations on what your intentions were 
and if he administers the Regulation in a different way, who is to be 
blamed? You cannot blame him, because he will turn round and say, 
“Whatever you have put down on the paper I am carrying 

out“. It may have been your intention, but it is not the intention 
of the man Avho is to carry out your orders. Therefore, Sir, we find 

that under this law as it is beipg worked at present, there are a lot of 

hardships in the province and the people there have been unfortunately 
suffering. They have no organ to ventilate their grievances; they arc not 
allowe.d to weey). If they open their mouths, they are given a kick. They 
tell him, “If you dare to speak about this to anybody outside, and if 
anybody from outside c^mes here to champion your cause, then take care, 
you wdil get a double kick”. There are several Regulations in force in 
that unfortunate Province. People there cannot even speak, they cannot 
open their mouths against their grievances. It is the other people who 
have to champion their cause, but the champions of the North West 
Frontier Province cannot even open their lips because they know there is 
another Regulation, called the Frontier Crimes Regulation HI of 1001, 
that can deal with them* properly. They will have to give an ^account for 
every act of* theirs if they are not in the good books of the authorities. 
They can ho easily treated, as we call them in our province, like 
hadmaahes^ Now there is terror reigning in the province, because what- 
ever their sufferings, they are not allowed to speak. That is why, we 
have heard very little ^f the grievances which the people have got under 
this Regulation III of 1931. I hope the wffiole House will agree with me 
that the Frontier Province deserves the same kind of law ^hich we have 
got in other provMces at least in nyitters where property is concerned 
You have got the Land Acquisition Act everywhere ^in force in th« 
countrv. Why not apply that Act? Why should there be any necessit 3 
!for having recourse to a special law when the question is only acquisitioi 
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of a certain amount of land, which you can buy at the full value. Nofeody 
will grudge to part with his land if you pay the full market value. If 
you pay proper compensation, there will be no grievance in handing over 
the property. If you can get for a piece of land, say Ks. 100 in the 
market, and if the Government want to acquire that land, the man will 
never get even Rs. 60. People will not be willing to part with their pro- 
perty so easily as they would in the case of private individuals, because 
the government would not pay the full market price. If the Government 
is willing to pay the full price and get the property, nobody has got any 
grievance about it. I would be the last person to have any grievance 
against such a procedure. 

Mr. J. Q*. Acheson: 1 think there has been some misunderstanding of 
the reasons for this Regulation. It is only intended for emergency purposes 
when these measures have to be taken as a matter of military emergency, 
when there is grave danger to troops or the public. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am only talking of the emergency laws. 

I am not dealing with permanent laws. This emergency law, which 
was brought into force in January 1981, is to continue till 1932. What is 
the emergency that has arisen now? I do not find any emergency at all 
for taking possession of the land. The grievances I am hearing from the 
North West Frontier Province are so niunerous that I cannot call this 
measure an emergency Regulation. Is taking possession of another man's 
house and then demolishing it and building barracks threon or building 
roads on that property, is this an emergency measure? We had no attack 
from the Bolshevists. We had no attack from Afghanistan. There is no 
danger from Persia, Then who were coming to this side? Only a few 
tribesmen who do not very much count. They may be terrible persons; 
they might give some kind of trouble now and then; but you do not want 
for that purpose to acquire the whole land and to build roads in Peshawar 
• or to demolish houses in Peshawar. They may be trans-border people, 
but I do not see how this emergency couW exist for two years. It might 
exist for a few months. If it had existed for two or three months, I 
would have thought that an emergency had arisen for which this law had 
come into force. But I find that it has come for two years and it is still 
retained and today it is the law. 

Now, these arc the three Regulations, and there is a fourth Regula- 
tion which is a terror to the frontier. It is really the law of the frontier. 

• That law is called the Frontier Crimes Regulation, III of 1901. This 
deserves to be thoroughly gone into. I do not say that it should bo 
repealed entirely, because there may be certain sections which are suitable 
to that particular province in particular circumstances, But it can come 
in a different shape. There are certainly some sections which are very 
obnoxious afid which have been worked in a spirit which has Caused terror 
in the min^s of the frontier population. For instance take section 40, 
which is for the purpose of preventing murder, or culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder or dissemination of sedition. These words “dissemi- 
nation ^f sedition” have worked havoc in that province. Anything said in 
the North West Frontier Province can come up in this category. Anybody 
there can be hauled up on a charL^e of disseminlitinGr sedition if he tells 
the people to claim their rights. • “Ti^citcment to seditiefn” is such a wide 
expression that any action of a person, can be brought under the 
purview of these* words, and it is high time that this section, and other 
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fcjections, which are in force, should be repealed, and this whole Act ought 
to have been repealed and a new Act ought to have been brought in With 
the full concurrence of this House. You have got a Legislature where the 
people will not deny any redress to the Government. We have n^ver 
.rejected Bills for which there was a necessity and a real necessity, and it 
would not be right to think that this House will ever reject the right 
demands of the Government w^hen they are made for proper protection of 
the people and for keeping the public peace and law and order in that 
-province. Bui certainly any law which itself violates the principles of 
laws and destroys all canons of law cannot have the support of this House. 
I think the Government would be well advised to withdraw^ these Regula- 
tions and come before the House for any protection which they want and 
convince the House and have their support. Sir, T move my cut.* 

Mr. N. N, Anklesaria (Boinhay Northern Division : Non-iVluiiaiiiiiiadaii 
Rural) ; Sir, 1 support the cut moved by my Honourable friend Mr. 
^Y'ainin Khan as a protest against the retention of barbarous Regulations 
on our Statute-book in this year of grace 1931. Sir, the problem of the 
North West Frontier Province has become a perennial problem for the 
last so many years, and 1 regret to note that the Government have failed 
to do what they should have done to meet popular wishes and desires in 
the matter. Sir, in 1921, it was, T think, Mr. Montagu, the Liberal 
Secretary of State, stated in the House of Commons that Regulations and 
Ordinances and laws which infringe the liberty of the subject should be 
revised or repealed. Contemporaneously with that statement by the 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy in India declared that the principle of 
autocracy in the govornancts of India was definitely and linally abandoned. 
.Encouraged by this statement and deedaration, Mr. Sastri brought his 
.first Resolution in the Council of State roconimonding the abolition of all 
repressive laws in our Statute-book. Sir William Vincent, who 1 think, 
was the Loader of the House tlien, said tliat lu» was prepared to provti to 
the country and the people of India that tht? Government regarded it as 
tlie right of the people of Jndia to be governed according to the reformed 
policy laid down by the Secretary of State, and he said that lie would not 
oppose tlic Resolution of the Honourable Mr. Sastri. As a matter of fact 
tl\c Resolution was ca»:*ied and a committee io consider and I'eport on the 
'abolition of repressive measures vras appointed. The committee reported 
but their Report was picreon-ho^ed and nothing came out of it. In 1024 
njy Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, put a question in this House 
as to what the Government had done in tlio matter of the Report of 
the Repressive Laws Committee, and the usual official answer was given 
that, for reasons which were given by a previous Leader of the House, 
that Report was shelved. Then we had only the other day. an adjourn- 
ment motion on the judicial murder of Habib Nur. That opened the 
of many of the Konoiirablc Members here, who had heard nothing 
about the way in which the North West Frontiin* Province is being ad- 
ministered. Sir, thig. is the history of the attempts made from time to 
time to remove from oiir Statute-books these stiumas of what I should cal! 
barbarism, stigmas whi^h. in their unmitigated blackness makcj one pause 
and consider whether it is a civib’sed Government that io croveming us. 
Sir. T vicld to nnne in mv sense o^ V'c nSces'aif.v of doing evcrvthinf^ to up 
.hold law and order, tor the maintenance of the orderly progress of. this 
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country ; but there ave higher things than law and order and if you look 
at these Kcgulations and consider what htis already been said by niy 
Honourable frieihd, Mr. Yamin Khan, as to what they contain, you will 
be reminded of the apostrophe of Madame Stael to Liberty and you w^ould 
bo tepnpted to say, “Oh, law and order, what crimes are committed in 
your name!”. Sir, the other day w'c had a discussion on, as I said, the 
judicial murder of Habib Nur; and arguments w’ere advanced for and 
against the policy adopted by the (Jovernmcnt. L think if a gesture had 
been made at tliat time by the Government that they were willing to res- 
pect and consider the wishes of this House, possibly the House w^ould 
have been spared this debate. However, they did not choose to do so. 
and this is the way in which the matter has again come before us for 
our consideration, and I hope this time it will meet with a better fate. 
Tho Honourable the Home' Member, at tlu' time of that debate, satisfac- 
torily showed, I tliink, the ineompeteiicy of that adjournment motion. He 
at the same time transferred the task of dealing with the broad principles 
involved to my Honourable friend, Mr. AcIu‘son. \V(' heard with great 
attention wdiat my Honourable friend, ^Ir. Acheson, had to say in support 
(d* th<i policy adoplcMl in the* inaltor of administering tliosi' liegulations in 
the Northwest Frontier Province. VVe heard him very attentively, and 
We were struck by the cogency of his remarks, bni as yon know' the ad- 
journment motion was carried. chief argunu'uts of Mr. Aelieson 

were that you must also look at the odicei^s who have to (‘arry on tho tid- 
ministration of tliat province. T respectfully and very readily agree with 
that contention. AH honour to I he men and woni'ni wdio tire (‘avrying on 
our administration in tho North West Frontier Provinei* witli ilit* ifonr.ig^* 
and fortitude which they have been exhibiting all lliesc' M tirs, siirroiindecl 
by the dangers such as they surrounded by. (Clicevs.) llufc th<‘ 
experience of tliese oflici^rs tis ri'gards the. adminislrtUion in lh(‘ frontier 
Province need not blind ns to the barbarity of Uie Pi'gidtif ions wliidi, i)V 
Jbbe circumatnneos of tlieir position, they are foreej to adiiiitiislt'-r. In 
Iset our neighbours, the Afghans, are also^imdcr the conditions which are 
obtaining in the North West Frontier Province. Arc wt) Iherefore to imi- 
tate our neighbours the Afghans as regards the laws obtaining in 
Afghanistan? If you look at the liegulations and considin* the varic^us 
provisions, yon will be irresistibly brought to the conclusion that it is not 
the wwk of a calm and considered legislator hut exiiibits tlu? mentality of 
an angry child who has hurt himself by striking himself against some in- 
^ animate objei't. It shows that they arc law^s such as are newer found in 
any Statute-book of any civilised country. Mr. Acheson said that flu* 
occasions on which this Bcgulation, No. IV of 11)01, had had to hv .ul- 
ministered were numerous, presumably thereby asking us to infer that the 
conditions which necessitated the enactment of that llegiilation exist to the 
present day., I myself have nevi.*r been to thn Nortli W(*sl Kvontier Pro- 
vince and know nothing of the conditions prevailing there first-hand : hut 
hero in this House we have, an TTonoiirahle M(*mhor from that province, wdio 
has told us that the people there yield not a whit to the inhabitants of 
any otlier part of India in civilisation and ordered pijogress — 1 refer to my 
Honourable friend. Sir Abdul Qaivmn. On fim one sidi* there is a res- 
ponsible ofiiccr of the Government of India tcdling iis^facts about th(*. Frontier 
Province. On » tho other side is an TTonourablo and est^;emed resident of 

that province also occupying a veVy vd^ponsible ])Osition, speaking wdth his 
own personal knawdedge. 
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Anothor argument which was advanced from the Government Senches 
was that a committee was appointed to consider the abolition of repres- 
sive laws, and debates were held in this House for the same purpose, but 
neither in the debates nor in the committee was this particular Fifbntier 
lipgulation ever considered — suppose, thereby implying that the com- 
mittee and this House were convinced of the necessity of retaining the 
Begulations on our Statute-book; and I think the present Leader of the 
Opposition, Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar, was cited as having said that 
would be a crime to repeal this Frontier Begiilation. This argumentum 
ad hominem should not and cannot appeal to this House. I am quite sure 
the Honourable Leader of the Opposition has by this time changed his 
views. In any case if he has not, and if the Committee did not consider 
the feasibility and desirability of repealing the Regulation, it is no argu- 
ment for its retention on the Statute-book. 

Then, I think, the other argument which was addressed to us by the 
Government Benches was to the effect that though they were prepared to 
repeal the Regulation when conditions improved, as they had, as it was 
admitted, in Waziristan, during the last ten years, conditions were such 
at present that it was not possible to repeal that Regulation at present. 
That is an argument, Sir, which may apparently seem irresistible, but it 
}#ii think over it, I think, it could be easily met, because. Sir, you cannot 
possibly expect the conditions to improve by retaining a constant cause of 
irritation in the North West Frontier Province. This Begulation, as my 
Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum said, instead of putting down reli- 
gious fanatics, will raise up a far more atrocious product, namely, the 
political fanatic. Sir, if the object of the Regulation is to terrorise the 
North West Frontier people by the prospect of summary justice and sum- 
mary death, then the object is bound to fail miserably in this particular 
case, because as the preamble and the contents of the Regulation show,^ it 
is aimed against a class of people to whom death has no terrors. It will, 
therefore, I say, be a useless piece of barbarism which will do no credit 
fio the Government if they persist in keeping it on the Statute-book.^ I 
respectfully suggest to the Government lhat thny should meet the wishes 
of this House and they should declare their willingness to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the feasibility and desirability of abolishing these 
patently barbarous laxf’s, and, Sir, through you, I would appeal to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy that he may be pleased to give a parting gift to the ^ 
North West Frontier Province and make his claim to the title of Irwin the 
Good absolutely unassailable. 

Mr. J. O. Acheson: Mr. President, Government recognise the reality 
of the doubts felt hy Members of this House in regard f the necessity or 
propriety of a body of law which is applicable only to the North West 
Frontier Province, and they accept as a natural and indeed healthy sign 
of the times that, with the approach of representative government m 
that province, there should he a growins; desire that, so far as conditions 
permit, there should no discrimination between that provinc'^ and other 
parts of India. (Applause.) Government themselves have no wish to 
keep on the Statnto-hopk anv law of which the necessity is not establish- 
ed, and while thp House will understand that thev are viot able to pre- 
judge the necessity of this or that meksure and the need for particular 
provisions in this or that Begulation, they are prepared to subject the whole 
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aa to- whi if with the object of reaching decisions 

*“®y- detriment & 

fio^ *^® P™'”»^ce and of India as a whole, be modi- 

fied or withdrawn. I am authorised, therefore, to say that it is proposed 
to appomt at an early date a committee, with adequlte nL offioiSl S 

Whole ‘S.esi^on oft^i 

* ^i^*' question which relates to the North West Frontier Province. My 

TJ ^ House that 

*^®l ” “ua* be thinking that I am either a maniac 

or a fanatic over the subject 

Wr. J. Cl. Acheson: No. 


WEwab Six Sahibsada Abdul Qalyum: .... and they may not 
give the same consideration to my views as I think they deserve. Well, 
Sir, the declaration just made is very satisfactory indeed, but I only wish 
that this statement had come a little earlier. Even now it is not too 
late, and if Government were to take up the question in ri^ht earnest 
and come to some conclusion about it at an early date, we mi^hi yet be 
able to save a lot of anxietv and trouble. But oiir experience of the past 
is so disappointing, especially with regard to the results of the Beport 
of the Bray Committee, which finished its labours in 1922 or 1923, that 
personally I am not very sure if I shall see the fruits of this proposed 
committee at as early a date as I should like to see it in the interest of 
peace, order and contentment in that province — ^Well, Sir, on this occa- 
sion I will not say more than this that the chief point about us is whether 
we are fit or unfit, i.a., we are good or bad people and whether we form a 
part of India or not and whether as such we should be treated in the same 
wav as the rest of India or whether we shqpld be governed by any special 
and stricter laws. I was referred to by the speaker opposite as saying 
that I considered the frontier men to be as good as any other peopl©»of 
India. Well, Sir, I can quote an authority in support of that view of mine 
from the Leader of the Opposition. He happened to be a member, and a 
distinguished member, of the Bray Committee, and if you will only refer 
to his note of dissent, you will find that he has spofen very highly of the 
► intellectual, mental and phvaical capabilities of the people of th(5 North 
West Frontier Province. If he had anv difference of opinion with the 
majority of that Committee, it was as to whether the settled districts of 
the North West Frontier Province should go hack to the Punfah, or should 
form a separate province with a proper constitution. That might perhaps 
be a matter of policy, but as regards the fitness of the/people. there was 
absolutely no difference of opinion among the members of that Com- 
mittee. Thev all found us quite fit for ever\^thing, and if the Leader of 
the Opposition could then think that we could be re-amnlgnmated-with the 
Punjab in the vear 1922, I wonder if he will not he criticising himself or 
the administration if he were to sav that he finds thd province more back- 
ward than when he found it in 1922. Sir, either wav will suit mv pur- 
pose. If .we hAve gone backward it is verv. urgent that we should he 
brought UP to the proner level, ^f ^ have kept naee.* then there is no 
reason why we should not he given equal reforms! 
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But, Sir, there is another reason which pertains to ,thc present cut 
more directly than these arguments which have been advanced, and it is 
the improvement of the judiciary of the province. My Honourable friend 
tho Leader of the Opposition was very keen on that. He was very strongly • 
of opinion that the judiciary of the province required improvement. He 
suggested various ways for the improvement of the judicial administration, 
and after ten years, he finds the same cry and the same difficulty in the 
way of that province for the improvement of judiciary. From year to year 
additional Sessions Judges are appointed there, and there are always arrears, 
of work, but when the proposal for making some of these temporary addi- 
tional Sessions Judges permanent comes up, some objection or 

other is raised and those additional Judges are not brought on 
the permanent cadre. That is one instance. And what is the 

result of that? The result is that all sorts of Honorary Magistrates, with 
powers under section 30 and additional District Magistrate’s powers, are 
appointed, and the bulk of the work, the original work, goes to them. 

Those additional District Magistrates have to deal with cases which go 

before the Council of Elders under the Frontier Crimes Bogulation, and 
since they are not well up in law% it is only natural for them to prefer that 
course to the ordinary course of law — with which they are not very fami- 
liar. Now, Sir, the people of the North West Frontier Province pay the 
same court fee and the same taxes, then why should their judicial work be 
eni rusted to honorary men, most of whom are practically uneducated, or 
unacauainted with the delicate and fine procedure of the law courts? Why 
should it be so? Well, if there are people who like to do honorarv 
work, let them come forward and do it on two conditions, one of which 
should be* that the men should be fairly educated, sav up to the standard 
of the paid .Magi.stratc8, and the .second be that they must pass some 
examination in law. say the departmental examination ! But if a man who 
has never been to school for a single day is given the powers of an addi- 
tional District Magisirate to try all offences except perhaps murder — no, I 
think he can try even murder cases under the Frontier Crimes Begulation — 
then T must say that it is a very queer way of carrying on the judicial 
administration of that part of the country. 

Sir, there is anot^lLe^ point which surprises me more, and I am practi- 
' cally a fanatic over it. T see that any law passed in this House or in the 
Punjab, which imposes penalties or taxes or some other disabilities on i 
pe ople throughout India or in the Punjab, is at once applied to the North 
West Frontier Province, even if it happens to be the Sarda Act, for which 
there is no need in the North West Frontier Province. But if there is 
sorn*^ law for the. good of the people or amendment of some law in the 
neighbouring province leading to the reduction of land revenue, etc., that 
law is very reluctantly applied over there. The Punjab Tenancy Act and 
the Punjab Land Bevenue Act are applied to the North West Frontier 
Province, as they were enacted ages agh Mrhen Adam was still alive per- 
haps. but tho amendments made in those laws or the rules framed there- 
undei for the good of the people ate not automatically introduced in our 
province, So is the case with the District Boards and Municipal Boards 
Acts. We are not being treated in the same way as the rest of India even 
with respect to the application of, these beneficial and \)seful laws and 
rules. T am not going to admit that we are backward in* anv way. But 
on the other hand if, as some Members on the Treasury ponches say, ouv«? 
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is a very iiiiporl^ul part ol liidiu, and supposiiig that vve are important 
people is the importance simply to be used for imposing disabilities and 
ilisadvantages on us, or are we to gain some good out of that importance 
€ loo i Idave they ever thought of reducing our land revenue by half if they 
(jamiot remit it entirely, because we live on the border and we have to 
keep escorts for grazing our cattle and so on, or when going from one place 
to another we have to take a rifle or a retainer or something else, to protect 
ourselves^ Have they ever taken into consideration those difficulties of 
^>urs and given us a little remission in the land revenue ? No. Those things 
never occur to them. ISo much so, that when the Punjab Government 
some years ago raised the rate of court fees to something like 11 per cent, 
from 7^ per cent, or so, 1 am not sure of the figures as 1 believe, though I 
am not a practising lawyer, our rates of court fees wore increased to 11 
per cent, all at once and are still 11 per cent, and have not been reduced yet 
1 believe, though in the Punjab the rates have again been reduced to 
per cent. (An Honourable Member: “It is still 11 per cent, in the 
North West Frontier Province.”) That is the disability from which we 
are suffering. 

Then, Sir, 1 have moved a cut about the inadequacy of funds provided 
in the Budget for our nation-building Departments which 1 am afraid 
will never come up before the House, but 1 suppose 1 can speak on this 
out about it. After enquiry on the spot, it was found that we were very 
backward as compared with the Punjab in all the nation-building Depart- 
ments, and requisitions were sent up to the Central Govemmenl and we 
were supported by the Departments concerned after carefully going through 
all. the cases. When it w^as found that ^vc w^ere backward and we required 
money for the improvement of those Departments, the God above having 
allowed this general economic depression to come ever the country, the 
sAaller god of the Finance Department says, “No. I cannot devote the 
whole of my taxation to your province. I wfH give you a little here and a 
little there, until Heaven is more merciful to us all”. But the Finance 
Member has given away his case, for he has told us that there is a surplus, 
which will be devoted to research work or the discoveries of science, etc. 
Cannot he devote a part of that surplus to the improvement of the nation- 
building Departments of our province? These are soifio of the disadvant- 
ages and inconveniences under wffiich we are labouring and if the Govern- 
tiient were to consider them at an early date, we on the frontier shall be 
highly obliged. 

Sir Abdur Rahim,: We are all very pleased to hear from the Honourable 
Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, that they- contemplate the 
appointment of* a committee in. order to go into the question of these llegu- 
lations, to find out whether they s^hould be repealed altogether or modified 
in a way that’ may be found necessary. That is satisfactory so far as it 
goes,, but all the same I think this Hous^ is entitled to have sometilear idea 
as to the nature of the Regulations which are now under consideration. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan has pointed out some of the special 
features of these laws^, and it is not necessary at this.stage, especially now 
that a committee for enquiry has be^u promised, to dilate at any length on 
these questions. My Honourable friend? Sir Abdul Qaiyum, has told uft 
that the people of the North West Frontier Plrovincc are specially anxious 
that their daily administration shoqld be placed on a par with the daily 
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administration of the other provinces. That is the summary of their 
grievances. The North West Frontier Province is undoubtedly a "very im- 
portant part of India, and I con&ider the problem relating to that province* 
to be the crux of the entire problem. If the Frontier Province is to be a 
source of perpetual ferment and unrest, it is very easy to imagine^ tliat the 
rest of India can never feel itself secure and can never advance properly, 
an, we all expect her to do. It is specially in the interests of the India 
of the future that the problem of this province should be set at rest as* 
soon as possible. With a Frontier Province uneasy and disturbed, there 
cannot be that amount of national progress which is absolutely necessary if 
India is to take her legitimate place among the nations of the world. We 
all know the history of that province. Before 1901, it was part of the 
Punjab administration — these five settled districts as they are called, 
though I should call them ims^ttled districts. They were part of the 
Punjab before 1901, and it was Lord Curzon who in 1901 announced the 
separation of these districts from the Punjab. I believe it was not without 
difficulty that he succeeded in his object, and in the Darbar of 1901, he 
announced publicly that the people of these five settled di64)ricts would not 
^ lose any of the privileges which they had been hitherto enjoying. 

’ But what has actually happened? Can any one say that the 
people of these five settled districts are in fact enjoying the same privilegea 
as the people of the Punjab, of which they formed a part before 1901? Most 
surely not. From what we know of the administration of that province, 
there is perpetual unrest and difficulty. For one thing the centre of the 
administration is here, in Delhi. Before Delhi it was in Calcutta. That 
is to say, the administration of the North West Frontier Province was 
directed by the Central Government. What has been the result? The 
result has naturally been that^he Central Government was out of touch with 
local affairs. The men who were on the spot and who had the guidance 
of the affairs of that province had to look to a distant place for every ad- 
ministrative act. And' we know further that in this House it is not always 
easy to get information as to what is happening there. That raises the 
wider question as the future constitution with which we are not con- 
cerned on this motion. At the same time the question whether the ad- 
ministration is to be carried on with the help of these Begulations or not 
is one of urgent and vital importance. I will just draw the attention of 
the House to the Preamble, and the first section of the Frontier Crimes 
Begulation. Sections 1 to 5 and some others are of general application but 
the remaining sections, that is the more rigorous sections, may be enforced 
wholly qr hi part, as the case may be, only against Pathaz^s and Baluchis 
and such other classes as the Local Administration, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, may by notificatibn in the local 
official Ghazette declare to be subject thereto. That is the spirit of the 
entire Begulation. eThis sort of administration of the law by classes is ex- 
tremely objectionable and is opposed to all canons of jurisprudence. If an 
individual commits a* crime, pimish him, but why punish other people who 
are absolutely innocent, simply because they are of the same commimity 
as that to which th^ culprit belongs?* If I am guilty, punish me by all 
means as severely as you thfkik I deserve, but to punish others^— innocent 
children, relations, friends and even absolute strangers who happen to 
belong to the same community — ^is surely opposed to all dictates ^ justice^ 
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it is not law, as we understand it, and that is the whole tenor of this Begu- 
lation. Sir, the Pathans may have their drawbacks and their weaknesses. 
Every, community has, for the matter of that, its drawbacks (Hear, hear), 
but are you going to have special legislation for communities? Are you 
going to have special Penal Codes, special Criminal Procedure Codes? 
Where then are you going to stop? Sir, this is a thing which is unknown 
in any civilized form of Government, at any rate in these days. That is the 
chief objection to all these Hegulations. Similarly, as it appears from the 
case of that unfortunate man, Habib Nur, the Regulation under which he 
was summarily executed was also really intended not merely to punish the 
individual, but to punish a class. If a man is dubbed a fanatic, then this 
special law comes in, that is, if he belongs to a tribe which is supposed to 
be fanatical, then this law will operate — a sort of law which is unknown 
in any other part of the world. Many of the provisions of all those Regula- 
tions are not designed to punish the offending person alone, who commits 
or is about to commit an offence, but to punish a whole tribe, a whole vil- 
lage, it may be even a whole district. That is the most objectionable 
character of these Regulations. I do not want that the Government should 
be committed to prejudging the issue. But it is the objectionable features 
of the Regulations which are in force that are at the basis of the cry of the 
people of that province, which is represented by such a distinguished person 
as my friend. Sir Abdul Qaiyum, that they should not be placed under dis- 
abilities — which is indeed a very mild phrase — by speical laws of this 
character. The entire energy and liberty of the people are paralysed, as a 
matter of fact the whole community is paraly&ed by such laws. Punish 
individuals as much as you can if they offend against the law, if they are 
going to create troubles, but do not have laws against communities. Once 
you have them, the whole community becomes paralysed. That is most 
serious, but that has exactly been the result. I am informed that, as long 
as the Frontier Province was part of the Punjab, the people were pro- 
gressing very peacefully, very satisfactorily. As a matter of fact, some of 
them held administrative posts and performed their duties in a very satis- 
factory manner, and were largely trusted by the people. But since these 
Regulations came into operation, and these people were separated from 
the Punjab, and these acts of a communal characten directed against a class 
were enforced, the whole aspect of things has undergone a radical change, 
and you hear now of nothing but trouble, unrest, riots, shootings, affrays 
and — ^rumour has it — all sorts of excesses. When you have legislation of 
that kind, when the executive authority is armed with such wide powers, 
with weapons of this dangerous character, the natural result is that excesses 
are committed j people feel aggrieved because it is not what they themselves 
have done that is taken into consideration but what others might or might 
not have dpne. Sir, then as regards the general features of the adminis- 
tration there, you are not taking the people of the N. W. F. Province at 
all into your confidence. For instance, as my friend. Sir Abdul Qaiyum, 
has pointed out, the people are not allowed an adequate voice even in 
the local administration. The very procedure, the very constitution of the 
crourts of the administrative authorities is of a primitive character, that is 
to sav what we are used to in^the backward non-regulation provinces in- 
habited by more or less primitive tribes. The un-satisfactory character of 
the judicial and administrative machinery has created very grave difficulties. 
It is high time, especially as wa are in sight of far-reaching reforms, that 
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the judicial administration of the province was placed on a more regular 
tooting. 1 do not want to make any sort of reflections on the ofhoei^s in 
charge of the administration, but the system undoubtedly is wrong, at any 
rate the system that is now prevalent there has lagged behind the needs 
of the times. We are living in days when the people of the N. W. ' F. 
Province would no longer tolerate being subjected to an administration 
which is not on a par with the rest of India. Sir, I do not think it would 
serve any useful purpose for me to occupy any more of the time of the 
Mouse, but 1 do hope that the committee which the Government are going 
to appoint will be' of such a character as to command the confidence of the 
people. Sir Abdul Qaiyum has already struck a somewhat pessiiliistic 
note. 1 do not want to follow him there, but aa the Government are 
well aware, unless the committee is in its composition of a character that 
will command the confidence of the general public, the very object that is 
sought to be served by such a committee will be defeated. So I cannot 
but press very strongly upon the Government that so far as the composition 
of the committee is concerned, they will take every care to make it re- 
presentative, and of a character that will secure at once the confidence of 
the public. As regards the scope of the committee, I should also suggest 
to the Government that if, as a matter of fact, proposals are made for the 
repeal of these liegulations, it may be neces&ary to consider what altera- 
tions in the administrative arrangements become necessary in consequence 
of the repeal of these Kegulations, and the scope of the committee ought 
therefore to be wide enough to include the readjustment of any administra- 
tive arrangements that may become necessary owing to the repeal of 
these Hegulations. If the scope of the committee is sufficiently wide and 
the composition of the committee and the procedure to be observed by the 
committee be properly thought out, then I have not the least doubt that it * 
will serve a very u&eful purpose dflhd a great deal of mistrust, and I venture 
to think, a great deal of the agitation, which is now prevalent in that 
province, will pass away. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar : Sir, I did not intend to take part in 
thI/S debate for more tlfen one reason, but as I have been referred to by 
nuiiie by Honourable Members, two of them at any rate, it will not be 
courteous on my part to remain silent on an important matter like this. 

I may at once say to my Honourable friend. Sir Abdul Qaiyum, that the 
high opinion that 1 formed of my brethren in the Frontier Province both 
of the physical, mental and moral qualities remains as high as ever, if not 
higher. (Applause;)*' Having been associated with gentlemen like him 
and having seen the people in their homes, my only regret is ‘that we do 
not see more of them with us, here, for we will learn manly quq;lities from 
them. Sir. one of the subsidiary questions which I had to consider on that 
Committee w'as this question of the judicial administration of the province. 
We had to consider thfe executive administration of the province and also 
the judicial administration of the province. The latter question was con- 
sidered independently of the other question, namely, what the future admi- 
nistration should he of the whole province? Whether it should be reamal- 
gamated with the Punjab or whether it should continue as a separate 
pro^ince. And bearing on them was this question of the judicial adminis- 
tration. Therefore, we considered this question from both points of view. 
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Tliq necessity .for improving the judicial administration of the province 
was one of the grounds that I took in mv pica for the re-amalgamation with 
the Punjab. If my friend, Sir Abdul Qaiymn, had accepted my view then, 
111* A\’oul(l not 1)0 still crying as he is now doing about the maladministration 
of till' judicial system of the province. At that time, I subjected these 
Rii^ulations to a very close scrutiny. If the Honourable Members will 
pay, me the compliment of reading the Report of the Bray Committee 
from page 83 to page 89, they will observe that there could not be a more 
violent criticism of the provisions of the laws and of the. ways in which 
they Jire administered in that province. And I do not think any speaker 
in this House has subjected those Regulations to the same critical exami- 
ruition as I have done in my Report. I have pointed out the anomalous 
provisions contained therein ; T have pointed out how extraordinary they 
are ; I have pointed out that they are not only extraordinary in their nature 
but also that they arc administered in a way which is more the misuse 
and abuse of those provisions. T referred to all those matters, and then 
concluded with this recommendation on page 89 : 

“The question of making necessary amendments must be examined by a committee 
appointed for this purpose and I do not pro])o.se therefore to deal with this any 
further.** 

I said then also that otherwise there would be no safety to the public 
boitause of the way in which the laws were administered. That was the 
opinion that I formed then. T quoted instances whore there was high- 
handed use of the powers given to the Deputy (Commissioners and others. 
I have quoted ehapter and verse and supported them by references, and 
then I suggested that a special committee should be appointed for the 
purpose of examining these Regulations in order iliat they niav be amend- 
ed. I will quote to the TTonsc the passage which was perhaps in the 
mind of the Honourable the Home Member when he quoted me the other 
day in my absence. 

* “It cannot be disputed that J-ome of the.*<e special and .strange provisions of the laws 
and regulations are necessary to be preserved ff*- the proper administration of the 
Frontier area.** 

Still that is my opinion, unless things have changed in (he Frontier Pro- 
vince, because it is now more than nine years since 1 visited that province 
right through. Unless things have greatly improved, T still consider, and 
I do not hesitate to say it, that it would also he my Conviction today if the 
condition of the country were the same as it was when 1 visited it, namely, 
that some of the special and strange provisions will have to ho retained. 
But T then stated that British subjects inside the settled area should not 
be subjected to special procedures, hut that (hoy should he treated on a 
different footing from the people across. Anyway, T will not go into the 
details of the*, case now. But T may say at once fhat T am in full 
sympathy with the objeel. of this motion and I am very glad 'ta know that 
the Government have at (his time, at any rate, awakened to the neeessiiy 
of accepting the advice which I gave them as lonir ago as 192^ Tf my 
recommendations had been acted upon and if my Honourahlcf friends did 
not then stick to the sreat bait of a promise (hat wa* held oitt to them in 
the. Majority Report, things would have been different. T knew that pro- 
posal was meant morely to rouse hopes and then to shatter them later 
on. That was'^the way in whic^ f looked at 'the Majority Report. The 
Majority Report was not acted upon. •Tn fact, if T may «»n.v so, it was not 
intended to he arded upon. 
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Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : Sir, I was the first witness before 
that Committee and I did lay the case of the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince before it. But the last sentence of my statement was that, it full- 
tledged reforms could not be given to us, we would like to go back to the 
province of the Punjab. ' ^ 

« 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: I still wish my friends of the frontier 
better administration. They have not got good administration either on 
the executive side or on the judicial side. There is no excuse for the way 
in which things are going on, at any rate on the judicial side. If the 
judicial administration had been under the jurisdiction of the High Court • 
of the Punjab, things would have been quite different from what they are 
today. Sir, rny recommendation was that, whatever view might bo taken 
as regards the executive administration, at any rate the control over the 
judiciary must be exercised from the Punjab. The recruitment of the 
judiciary should be brought into line with that of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the Punjab. Even that was not accepted. My friend could have 
been in a much better position today. He would not be complaining 
today of the state of things in the North West Frontier Province if he 
had accepted my advice. 

Ilian Muhammad Shah Nawaa: We will not have these Bogulations. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: My friend is so uncharitable that he 
docs not want to have these brave people even though he is pleading for 
them here. But I do not wish to trespass on that ground, as that question 
is bofoie tlic Round Table Conference. The attitude that I propose to 
take on this and similar other questions is that I will not complicate the 
work of the Round Table Conference, which is difficult enough, by raising 
those issues on the floor of this House. Sir, T will leave them alone. I 
will not follow my Honourable friends who have trespassed beyond the 
R(3SoluUon before the House, and have spoken about other matters. T an! 
not going to follow their exam])le and I reserve to myself the right of 
saying whatever 1 may have to say Ifiter on. But certainly, T will not 
snake the future progress of the Round Table Conference more difficult by 
making any statements here. Sir, T am in full sympathy with the object 
of themiotion, and I would advise my Honourable friend the Mover of the 
* out to^ccept the offer made by the Government, because it is a difficult 
matter. I know it is a difficult matter. It is not such an easy matter 
on which you can give opinions on the spot. You have to subject the • 
Regulations to a critical e.xamination, and it is only a technical committee, 
a good committee that can deal with it. I hope it will be a strong com- 
mittee which will deal with all the questions and bring necessary peace 
and good to the ' province. Sir, T welcome the announcement made by 
Government on this very difficult question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I rise to support this motion. But I 
want, in the first place, to congratulate my Honourable friend Sir Abdul 
Qaivuni for ^having drawn out the leader of my party into nn expression 
of his opinion. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar started by 
saving that he had nq. intention of participating in this debate, and Sir 
Abdul Oaivum spccossfully drew him out. My Honourable friend Mr. 

^ amin Khan has dealt with the Ragulations in force in the North West 
frontier Province in a comprehensive manner, and I am not going to 
traverse the ground over again. I will refer only to one Regulation, 
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Regulation IV- of 1901 . Tlic Frontier Murdorons Outrages llegiilafion 
with respeot tci wliic.li this Pfouse siieeesafully earned a motion of adjourn- 
ment the other day. What was the point in the censure motion which the 
House adopted on that occasion? The man, liahih N'ur. had already been 
executed wlum the matter was reported to the House'. If 1 understand 
aright, in the censure which was administered to the Government, tlie 
intention was that tliis House' was not going to tolerate the retention on 
the Statute-book of any drastic licgulation, such as the true under reference. 
All the formalities of this law were com])Iied witli, i take it, in the trial 
and execution of this unfoii}unate man. Tlic procedure prescribed in the- 
Regulation was already complied with. The man was found guilty undi'r 
the Regulation. Ho was given an opportunity such as it was, of making 
his c^pfence under the Regulation. Ho admitted his crime, and the next 
day, he was executed. Apparently, Sir, the procedure laid down in the 
Regulation was complied with. But if th(^ censure motion had any. 
meaning at all, the meaning was this, that this House was not going to 
tolerate a Regukation which denies the elementary rights of fair play and 
justice to the accused individual. 

Now, Sir, with regard to another Kegulation. The North West Frontier 
Province Security Regulation of 3022, J sliould like to bring to the notice 
of the House that a Tuan like your distinguished predecessor, Mr. V. J. 
Patel, and a public' lead('r of tlie eminence of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya were preveiil(;d from entering into Peshawar to hold an f'uquiry 
into the disturbances that occurred in April last year. The Regulation,. 
Sir, which prevents the entry of such respectable gentlemen into any place 
is a Regulation whi(jh stands self-condemned, and no words of mine, or 
of this .House would be suiricicnt to condemn the retention on the Statute- 
book of such a Regulation. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, I should like to -bring to the notice of the House the case of one 
individual, an humble individu.al, it^ may be, but an individual 
who was dealt with very unjustly undftr this Regulation hast year. 
The name of the individual is Mr. Jai Chand Vidyalankar, a resident 
of the district of Lyallpur, Punjab. lie worked for some time in the 
Tilak Scliool ' of Politics started by the late Lala Lajpat Rai. He was 
also a teacher in the Kashi Mahavidyalaya and in the Beliar ^^yapith. 
He is the brother of Srimati Parbati Devi, who wa5 one of the imt batch 
of ladies to go to jail on a charge of sedition. His younger brother is 
Indra Chandra Narang, who is, 1 believe, in Buxa jail in Bengal. This 
is the record of tliis man. Unfortunately lie was married in Hera Ismail 
Khan. On l»5th May, lO.'lO, ho went to flora Ismail Khan, and reached 
there at .about 10 a.m. for the purpose of taking his wife with him. But 
the same night at about 11 o’clock, he received a •summary order of 
deportation from the Chief Commissioner of Pesliawar. He .was f)iit on 
board a motor launch and was t.akcn across the Sindh. The order of 
deportation which was issued by the authorities of the N^rth West 
Frontier Province reads thus : 

“Wherfia.s in the opinion f)f the Chief Commissioner, there «'o*o rcason;ihJo 
for believing tluit Jai Chand V'idyalank.-w of Liihore is ah«iit to act in a manner pre- ^ 
judicial to the pe.icc and good goveriiiii iit of the North We.^fc t'rontier Province, the 
said ^ai Chand Vidyalankar is hereby '*dirpc*^d under the provi.sIon.T of section (3) (h) 
of the* North West Frontier Province Security Regjilation,- 1922, as amended hy Uegula- 
tibn III of 1928, not to enter, reside or remain in the North West Frontier Province.*' 
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Wliat justiticution was tiicro lor sucli an order? What arc the grounds 
on which it w as based 1 received this letter from Mr. Jai Chand 
Vidyaianhar himself the other day. 1 submit that any liegulation or 
any law which infriuges tlie ordinary rights of citizens and the claims of 
natural justice stands selt-condeimuMl. I am very glad to hear from my 
Honourable friend, the horeigu Secretary, the ajinouricernent of com- 
mittee of enquiry, wbicli will go into the question of the repeal of these 
ilegiilations. Jhit much de])';nds on the personnel of this committee. We, 
on this side (d the House, are not very much enamoured of committees, 
w'hich are rjuaint for shelving or sf)lving, unless they arc constituted on 
a proper looting 'J'Ik* public must have full confidence in the constitu- 
tion of the connnitti'i^ 1 hope and trust that the committee which is 
going to be set ujj in this inatter will be a committee of a character to which 
no exeofition can he taken. 

My Hoiioui’ahle friend, the h'oreigu Seerelary, also made some refer- 
ence lo what lie called public inlcrest. “Public interest** is a very com- 
prehensive exijression which can mean anything or nothing. The lathi 
charges and otlier acts of repression which had been taking place all over 
the country during recent months have all been, tried to be justified on tho 
plea of public interest . 1 am not going, Sir, to rake up any feeling in 
tliiS matter witli reference to things which now no longer exist, and 
which 1 hope it will not be necessary to revive any more. I should con- 
tent myseU only with welcoming the announcement which my Honourable 
friend the Foreign Secretary made, that a committee is soon going to bo 
appointed, and T }io])c that as a result of the flolibe',rations of this com- 
initlee, all the fh'gulatiens or laws which infringe upon tho natural right.*? 
of individuals will h<*. ?-Of)()aJ(^d from the Statute-book. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yahub: Sir, at this late ’hour, after the speech 
which has been made by my Honourable frieiui, ihe h'oreigii Secretary, i 
think it is not necessary for me to go into the details of the itegulations 
about which this cut liui, hbcu moved, i associate myself with my friends 
in welcoming the h^rmatiou of the committee. Put what 1 hq.vo to submit 
about Ibis commitlce is that it will not, i hope, meet with the same fate 
as anotllW- committee which was foinuid in the first year of the inaugura- 
tion of the Monlagu-Chelmsfonl lieforms, .1 mean in 1021. In that year 
the Pray (^oinmittiuj was formed, according to a Kesolulion passed by this 
House, 'rile He[)oi'l of the C<*mmittee was signed, so far as 1 remember, 
on tile 0th October, 1022, but since that time, nine years have elapsed, 
and no action lias been taken upon the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee. 1 hope tlmt this committee, which iny Honourable friend the 
Foreign Secretary has announced today, I hope that the resjults of this 
commitUa: will not meet willi the fate of tho Pray Committee, and that 
action will soon be taken upon Uk^ recommendations of tliis’ committee. 
1 also entirely associate, myself with my c-steemed friends Sir Ahdur Kahim 
and Mr. Gayil Prasad ..Singh with wliat they have said about tho composi- 
tion of this committee. T hope that the composition of this committee 
will be such that it wall ^command the confidence of this side of the House. 

Tn conclusion, 'Sir. I wish only ^ say, a few^ words. T^ave just been 
informed that the Honourable the dfiief Commissioner of the North Wesi 
Frontier Provini;^ ha j; fss m^ ji ^ pip^Iamation of peace. Ho wants the 
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dead past tp bpry its dead, and he says that in future there will be no 
distinction between the Frontier Province and the other provinces. I 
welcome this anno uric euient of the Chief Commissioner, and I liopo I am 
voiciftg the feelings of this Ho, use when 1 say that wc on this side of the 
House cojigratulate the Chief Commissioner for pioperly handling the 
situjjtion and making this announcement. As Sir Tej llaliadur Sapru said 
in oiKi pf Ids speeches in London, it is trust which n nujvc'.s nustrust, and 
now, that this new era of trust has bet^n ushered in, 1 liopcj ii. will continue 
as it has started, and let us feel confident that the Norlli West J^'rontier 
Province will enjoy the free atmosphere of full Dcaninion Status with 
the other provinces of India. With these remarks 1 t'oncliide my speech, 
but before T sit down, 1 will only say that 1 congratulate my esteemed 
friend* Sir Abdul Qaiyurn, who will probably b(‘ glad to lind iJiat, in his 
old age, Ids lifelong ambition is going to be fulnllid. ']'li('re is a silver 
lining in the dark atmosphere ol‘ the North West Front ior Province, and I 
congratulate Sir Abdul Qaiyurn on the fact that his cIToris are now about 
to be crowned with success. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, J welcome tlu; announcement 
whiirh has como from the Honourable Member in charge of this Depart- 
ment in this House. I know that tli(i j'oal person who is in charge of 
this De])artni(‘Tdi in i\n\ GovcrnmciUt is a personality today who has got 
the greatest resp(;ct in (lu) mind of every individual in India, His 

Excellency Lord Irwin. He is directly in charge of this j)orlfolio, and 
I find that the same spirit, which was evinced in otlier niattcirs, has been 
shown in the announcement which my Ilonourahh' friend the. I'oreign 
Secretary has been uutliorised to makii today. This annoumaiment has 
not come as a surprise to mo, because 1 knew that thi. |>crson at the helm 
of this D<jpartment was one from whom I expected this every minute. 
Sir, when I moved this tut, I did not want to divide. ih(j House on the 
past grievances, but 1 wanted redress for the future; and 1 know that the 
best remedy which can come to the ptiO])1li of the North West Frontier 
Province will be by way (jf a committee wliicli may go thoroughly into the 
matter and into all these llcgulatious and amend them in such a w'ay as 
may be suitable in the circumstances prevailing in that ])rovince. Ou 
account of this announcement whicdi has bc,en made by Government today, 
I do not wish to press rny jr)otiori to a division and J lK;g k;ave to \mhdraw 
it. 


The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdiawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven c>f thf;^ (Mock *on Thursday, 
the 12th March, 1931. 










